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INTRODUCTION 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 



I^ THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



HISTORY OP ANCIENT LITERATUBE IN EUROPE FROM 1600 TO 1650. 



Section 1. 

Decline of merely Philological, especially Greek, 
Learning. — Caaaubon. >• Viger. — EditiODS of 
Greek and Latin Clauica.— Critical Writings.— 
Latin Style. — Scioppius.— Voasiua. — Successive 
Periods of Modern Latinists. 

1. In every period of literary history, if 
Uarning of ^® should Usten to the com- 
ibe i7ib een- plaints of Contemporary wri- 
JJgiJ.^P'*"" ters^ all learning and science 
have been verging towards ex- 
tinction. None remain of the mighty ; the 
race of giants is no more ; the lights that 
have been extinguished bum in no other 
hands ; we have fallen on evil days,. when 
letters are no longer in honour with the 
world, nor are they cultivated by those who 
deserve to be honoured. Such are the lam- 
entations of many throughout the whole 
sixteenth century ; and with such do Sca- 
liger and Casaubon greet that which open- 
ed upon them. Yet the first part of the 
seventeenth century may be reckoned em- 
inently the learned age ; rather, however, 
in a more critical and exact erudition with 
respect to historical fact, than in what is 
strictly called philology, as to which we 
cannot, on the whole, rank this so high as 
the preceding period. Neither Italy nor 
Germany maintained its reputation, which, 
as it has been already mentioned, had be- 
gun to wane towards the close of the six- 
teenth century. The same causes were 
at work, the same preference of studies 
very foreign to polite letters, metaphysi- 
cal philosophy, dogmatic theology, patris- 
tic or mediaeval ecclesiastical history, or, 
in some countries, the physical sciences, 
which were rapidly gaining ground. And 
to these we must add a prevalence of bad 
taste, even among those who had some 



I pretensions to be reckoned scholars. Lip- 
sius had set an example of abandoning 
the purest models ; and lus followers had 
less sense and taste than himself. They 
sought obsolete terms from Pacuvius and 
Plautus ; they affected pointed sentences, 
and a studied conciseness of period, which 
made their style altogether dry and je- 
june.* The universities, and even the 
gymnasia or schools of Germany, grew 
negligent of all the beauties of language. 
Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly 
manner, by the help of modern books, 
which spared the pains of acquiring any 
subsidiary knowledge of antij^uit'y. And 
this neglect of the ancient writers in edu- 
cation caused even eminent scholars to 
write ill, as we perceive in the supple- 
ments of Freinsnemius to Curtius and 
Livy.t 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is found 
in the vast popularity which the Popularity 
writings of Comenius acquired in or come- 
Germany. This author, a man °'""* 
of much industry, some ingenuity, and 
little judgment, made himself a colossal 
reputation by his Orbis Sensualium Pictus, 
and still more by his Janua Linguarum 
Reserata, the latter pubhshed in 1631. 
This contains, in 100 chapters subdivided 
into 1000 paragraphs, more than 9300 
Latin words, exclusive, of course, of such 
as recur. The originality of its method 
consists in weaving all useful words into 
a series of paragraphs, so that they may 
be learned in a short time, without the te- 
diousness of a nomenclature. It was also 
intended to blend a knowledge of things 



* Biogr. Univ., art. Graviua. Eichbora, iii., 1, 
320. 
t Eichhom, 326. 
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with one of words.* The Orbis Sensuali- 
um Pictas has the same end. This is what 
has since been so continually attempted in 
books of education, that some may be 
surprised to hear of its originality. No 
one, however, before Comenius seems to 
have thought of this method. It must, 
unquestionably, have appeared to facilitate 
the early acquirement of knowledge in a 
very great degree ; and, even with refer- 
ence to languagei if a compendious mode 
of getting at Latin words were the object, 
the worlu of Comenius would answer the 
purpose beyond those of any classical au- 
thor. In a country where Latin was a 
living a^ spoken tongue, as was in some 
measure the case with Germany, no great 
strictness in excluding barbarous phrases 
is either practicable or expedient. But, 
according to the received principles of 
philological literature, they are such books 
as every teacher would keep out of the 
hands of his pupils. They were, never- 
tiieless, reprinted and translated in many 
countries; and obtained a general recep- 
tion, especially in the German empire, and 
similarly circumstanced kingdoms.f 

3. The Greek language, meantime, was 
DeeiiM thought unnecessary, and few, com* 
of Greek paratively speaking, continued to 
"*"'"«• prosecute its study. In Italy it 
can merely be said that there were still 
professors of it in the universities; but 
no one Hellenist distinguishes this centu- 
ry. Most of those who published editions 
of Greek authors in Germany, and they 
were far from numerous, had been formed 
in the last age. The decline was progress- 
ive ; few scholars remained after 16d0, and 
a long blank ensued, until Fabricius and 
^ Kuster restored the study Of Greek near 
the end of the century. Even in France 
and Holland, where many were abundantly 
learned, and some, as we shall see,* accom- 
plished phllologers, the Greek language 
seems to have been either less regarded. 



* Biogr. UniT. 
t BaiUet, 



or,- at least, less promoted by eminent 
scholars than in the preceding century.* 
4. Casaubon now stood on the pinnacle 
of critical renown. His Persius -^ ^^ 
in 1606, and his Polybius in 1609, *^"'"*"- 
were testimonies to his continued mdustrV 
in this province.f But with this latter edi- 
tion the philological labours of Casaubon 
came to an end. In 1610 he accepted the 
invitation of James I.^ who bestowed upon 
him, thou§^ a layman, a prebend in the 
church of Canterbury, and, as some, per- 
haps erroneously, have said, another in 
that of Westminster.:^ He died in Eng* 
land within four years after, having con- 
sumed the intermediate time in the de- 
fence of his royal patron against the Jes- 
uits, and in writii^ Animadversions on the 
Annals of Baronius ; works ill suited to 
his peculiar talent, and in the latter of 
which he is said to have had but little suc- 
cess. He laments, in his epistles, the 
want of leisure for completing his labours 
on Polybius ; the king had no taste but for. 
theology, and he found no library in which 
he coma pursue his studies.^ '^ I gave up," 



jlet, CritiqiMs GrammairienB, part of the 
JogBmeiis des S^avans (whom 1 cite by the nnm- 
ber or paragraph, cm account of the different edi- 
tions), Pio. 634, quotes Lancelot's remark on the 
Janua Linguarom, that it requires a better memory 
than most boys possess to master it, and that, com- 
monly, the first part ia forgotten before the last is 
learned It excites disgust in the scholar, because 
he is always in a new country, erery chapter being 
filled with words he has not seen before ; and the 
successiTe parta of the book have no connexion 
with one another. 

Morhof, though he would absolutely banish the 
Janua Linguarom from all schools where good La- 
tinity is required, seems to think rather better of 
tlie Orbis Sensualium Pictas, ss in itself a happy 
idea, though the delineations are indifferent, and the 
whole not so well arranged as it might be. — Poly< 
histor, lib. ii., c. 4. 



* Scaliger, even in 1602, says: Qaisbodieneacit 
Orsc^ 7 sed quis est doctus Grsci? Non dubito 
esse aliquot, sed pancos, et quos non novi ne de 
nomine quidem. Te unum novi et tnemoric avo- 
rum et nostri secnli Orsce doctissimum, qui lints 
in Orscis prastiteris, qu» post renatas spud noe 
bonas literAs omnes nunquam prmtare potuisaent. 
He goes on to speak of himself as standing next 
to Casaubon, and the only competent judge of the 
extent of his learning ; <iui de prsstantia doctrins 
tun certo judicare ponsit, ego aut unicus sum, ant 
qui ceteros hac in re magno mterrallo vinco.— ScaL, 
Epist. 72. 

t The translation that Casaubon has here ffif en 
of Polybius has generally passed for excellent, 
though soitie have thought him a better scholar in 
Greek than in Latin, and consequently not always 
able to render the sense ss well as he conceiTed it. 
'BatUet, a 90S. Schweighanser ibises the an- 
notations, but not without the criticism for which 
a later editor generalljr finds room in an earlier. 
Reiske, he says, had pointed out many errors. 

t The latter is contradicted by Beloe, Anecdotes 
of Utenture, vol v., p. 126, on the anthotity of Le 
Neve*s Fasti £cclesi» Anglicans. 

^ Jacent cuns Polybians, et foztasse sternum ja- 
cebunt, neque enim satis commodus sd ilia studia 
est locus— Epist. 705. Plura adderem, nisi omni 
libromm prssidio meorum deficerar. Quare etiam 
de commentariis Polybianis noli meminisse, quando 
rationes priorum meorUm studiorum hoc iter miri« 
fic^ conturbavit, tit vix sine suspirio ejus incepti 
possim meminisse, quod tot vigiiiis mihi constltit. 
Sed neque adest mea bibliotheoa, neque ea studia 
multum sunt sd gnstum illios, cuius soltns* quam- 
diu bio sum futurus, habenda mibi ratio.— Ep. 704 
(Feb., 1 611 }. Rex optimus atqUe n9t$ograroi rebus 
theologicis ita delectatur, nt aUis curis literariis non 
multum oper» impends t — Ep. 872. Ego quid hie 
agam, si cupis scire^ hoc nnnm respondebo,. omnia 
priora studia mea funditas intetiisse. Nam maxi- 
mns rex e^Uberalissimusunioo genera literarum sic 
capitur, ut suum et suorum ingenia in illo deuneat 
— Ep. 753. 
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he aays, '*at laait, with great eonow, my 
commentary on Polybius, to which I had 
deroted so much time, but the good king 
must be obeyed.*** Caaaubon was the last 
of the great acholara of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Joseph Scaliger, who, especially in 
his recorded conrersation, was rery spa- 
rine of praise, says expressly, *' Casaubon 
is the most learned roan now living." It 
is not impossible that he meant to except 
himself, which would by no means be un- 
just, if we take in the whole range of er- 
udition ; but in the exactly crittcd knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, Casaubon had 
not even a rival in Scaliser. 

6. A long period ensued, during which no 
Viper da veiy Considerable progress was 
«*«»«"*• made in Greek literature. Few 
books occur before the year 1050 which 
have obtained a durable reputation. The 
best known, and, as I conceive, by far the 
best of a grammatical nature, is that of 
Viger de Idiotismis pra^cipnis Greets Lin* 
gus, which Hoogeveen.and Zeunius suc- 
cessively enlarged In the last century. 
Viger was a Jesuit of Rouen, and the first 
edition was in 1632. It contains, even 
as it came from th6 author, many valu- 
able criticisms, and its usefulness to a 
Greek scholar is acknowledged. But, in 
Older to determine the place of Viger 
among grammarians, we should ascertain, 
by comparison with preceding works, es- 
pecially the ' Thesaurus of Stephens, for 
how much he is indebted to their labours. 
He would probably, after all deductions, 
appear to merit great praise. His ar- 
rangement is more clear, and his knowl- 
edge of syntax more comprehensive, than 
that of Caninius or any other earlier wri- 
ter ; but his notions are not unfrequently 
imperfect or erroneous, as the succeeding 
editors have pointed out. In common 
with many of the older grammarians, he 
fancied a difference of sense between the 
two aorists, wherein even Zeunius has 
followed hLm.t 

e. in a much lower rank we may, per- 
Wdi«r*k haps, next place Weller, author of 
Oraak a Greek grammar, published in 
itmmwar. i^^S, of which iu later editor, 
Fischer, says that it has always stood in 
high repute as a schoolbook, and been fre- 

* DeceMi geroens a Polybiano commentario, 
qiMm tot laboribiu concinnaverEin ; aed regi optioio 
parendnm erat-Ep. 854 , Feb., 16L3. 

t An earher treaute on Greek particle* hj De- 
varioa, a Greek of the loniao Islands, might have 
been mentioned in a former placec It was repab- 
Ushed by Reusmann, who calls DeTarias homo olim 
hand ignobiUa, at bodie pene negtectas. He is 
thought too anbtie in grammar, but seems to have 
been an excellent scholar. I do not perceive that 
Viger has boirowed from him. 



quently reprinted; meaning, doubtless, in 
Germany. There is nothing striking in 
Waller's grammar; it may deserve praise 
for clearness and brevity ; but in Vergara, 
Caninius, «id Sylburgius there is much 
more instruction for those who are not 
merely schoolboys. What is most re- 
markable is, that Weller claims as his own 
the reduction of the declensions to three, 
and of the conjugations to one ; which, as 
has been seen in our first volume,* is found 
in the grammar of Sylburgius, and is prob- 
ably due to Ramus. This is rather a piece 
of effrontery, as he could scarcely have 
lighted by coincidence on both these inno* 
vations. Weller has given no syntax; 
what is added in Fischer's edition is by 
Lambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a 
laborious compiler, among whose Libbeaad 
numerous works not a few relate ^^^^ 
to the grammar of the Greek language. 
He had, savs Niceron, a wonderful talent 
in multifdymg title-pases ; we have fifteen 
or sixteen fframmaticu treatises from him, 
which might have been comprised in two 
or three ordinary volumes. Labbe's Reg- 
ulflB Accentuum, published in 1635, was 
once, I believe, of some repute ; but he 
has little or nothinff of his own.t The 
Greek grammars published in this age by 
Alexander Scot and others are ill-digested, 
according to Lancelot, without oMer or 
principle, and full of useless and perplex- 
ing things \X and that of Vossius, in 1643, 
which is oidy an improved edition of that 
of Clenardus, appears to contain little 
which is not taken from others.^ Eras- 
mus Schmidt is said by Eichhom to be the 
author of a valuable work on Greek dia- 
lects ;| George Pasor is better known by 
his writings on the Hellenistic dialect, or 
that of the Septuagint and New Testa^ 
ment. Salmasius, in his Commentarius 
de Hellenistica (Leyden, 1643), ssimatios 
has gone very largely into this de Ungua 
subject. This, he says, is a H«iienWoa. 
question lately agitated, whether there be 
a peculiar dialect of the Greek Scriptures ; 
for, in the last age, the very name of Hel- 
lenistic was unknown to scholars! It is 
not above half a century old. It was sup- 
posed to be a Hebrew idiom in Greek 
words; which, as he ar^es elaborately 
and with great learning, is not sufficient 
to constitute a distinct £alect, none of the 
ancients having ever mentioned one by 
this name. This is evidently much of a 
verbal dispute ; since no one would apply 
the word to the Scriptural Greek, in the 

* Page 352, coL u f Niceron, toL zzv. 

* Baiilet, n. 706. ^ Id., n. 711. 
Oeschichte der Caltar, iii., 325. 
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same sense that he does to the Doric and 
Attic. Salmasius lays down two essen- 
tial characteristics of a dialect : one, that 
it should be spoken by people differing in 
locality ; another, that it should be distin- 
guishable by single words, not merely by 
idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered 
all round, but not pedantically or imperti- 
nently ; and this seems a very useful book 
in Greek or Latin philology. He may, per- 
haps, be thought to underrate the peculiar- 
ities of language in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as if they were merely such as 
passed current among the contemporary 
Greeks. The second part of this Com- 
mentary relates to the Greek dialects gen- 
erally, without reference to the Hellenis- 
tic. He denies the name to what is usu- 
ally called the common dialect, spoken, or 
at least written, by the Greeks in general 
»fter the time of Alexander. This also is, 
of course, a question of words ; perhaps 
Salmasius used a more convenient phra- 
seology than what is often met with in 
grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so 
numerous as in the former period. The 
Pindar of Erasmus Schmidt in 1614, and 
the Aristotle of Duval in 1619, may be 
mentioned: the latter is still in request, 
as a convenient and complete edition. 
Meursius was reckoned a good critical 
scholar, but his works as an editor are not 
very important. The chief monument of 
his philulogical erudition is the Lexicon 
Greek edi- ^r^Bt^o-Barbarum, a glossary of 
tione : 8a- the Greek of the lower empire. 
Yiie'sChry- But no edition of a Greek au- 
~*'°'"* thor published in the first part 
of the seventeenth century is superior, at 
least in magnificence, to that of Chrysos- 
tom by Sir Henry Savile. This came forth, 
in 1612, from a press established at Eton 
by himself, provost of that college. He 
had procured types and pressmen in Hol- 
land, and three years had been employed 
in printing the eight volumes of this great 
work; one which, both in splendour of 
execution and in the erudition displayed 
in it by Savile, who had collected several 
m^uscripts of Chrysostom, leaves im- 
measurably behind it eveiy earlier produc- 
tion of the English press. The expense, 
which is said to have been eight thousand 
pounds, was wholly defrayed by himself, 
and the tardy' sale of so voluminous a 
work could not have reimbursed the cost.* 



*. Beloe*B Anecdotes of Literature, vol. ▼., p. 103. 
The copies sold for 9r each; a sum equal to nearly 
30/. at present, and from the relative wealth of the 
country, to considerably more. What wonder that 
the sale was alow T Fuller, however, tells us, that 
when he wrote, almost half a century afterward, 
the book was become scarce. Chrysostomus, sayi 



Another edition, in fact, by a Jesuit, Fron. 
to Ducsus (Fronton le Due), was publish- 
ed at Paris within two years afterward, 
having the advaiitage of a Latin transla- 
tion, which Savile had imprudently waved 
It has even been imputed to Ducaeus, that, 
having procured the sheets of Savile*s 
edition from the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own with- 
out alteration. But this seems an apocry- 
phal story.* Savile had the assistance, m 
revising the text, of the most learned co- 
adjutors hd could find in England. 

9. A very few more Greek books were 
printed at Eton soon afterward ; py^ek 
and, though that press soon ceas- learning in 
ed, some editions of Greek au- England, 
thors, generally for schools, appeared in 
England before 1650. One of these, the 
Poetae Minores of Winterton, is best 
known, and has sometimes been reprint- 
ed ; it does little credit to its original edi* 
tor, Uie text being exceedingly corrupt, and 
the notes very triiSing. The Greek lan< 
guage, however, was now much studied ;t 



Casaubon, a Savilio editur privata impensa, animo 
regio.—Ep. 738 (apud Beloe). The principal as- 
sistants of Savile were, Matthew Bust. Thomas 
Allen, and especiaUv Richard Montagiu, afterward 
celebrated in our ecclesiastical history as Bishop of 
Chichester, who is said to have corrected the text 
before it went to the pres). As this is the first 
work of learning, on a great scale, published in 
England, it deserves the particular commemoration 
of those to whom we owe it. 

* It is told by Fuller, and I do not know that it 
has any independent confirmation Savile himself 
says of Fronto Ducsbus, ** Vir doctissimus, et cui 
Chrysostomus noster plurimum debet." Fuller, it 
may be observed, says, that the Parisian edition 
followed Savile's " in a few months," whereas the 
time was two years ; and, as Brunei (Manuel du Li- 
braire) justly observes, there is no apparent neces- 
sity to suppose an -unfair communication of the 
sheets, even if the text should be proved to be cop- 
ied. 

t It might appear, at first sight, that Casaubon 
intended to sena his son Meric to Holland, under 
the care of Heinsius, because he could not get a 
good classical education in England. Cupio in 
Grecis, Latinis, et Hebraicis literis ipsum serio ex- 
ereeri. Hoc in Anglia posse fieri sperare non pos- 
sumus ; nam hie locupletissima sunt collegia, sed 
quorum ratio toto genere diversa est ab institutis 
omnium aliorumcollegioram.— Kp.062(I6l4). But 
possibly he meant that, on account of his son's foi^ 
eign birth, he could not be admitted on the founda- 
tion of English colleges, though the words do not 
clearly express this. At the king's command, how- 
ever, Meric was sent to Oxford. One of Casau- 
b0D*s sons went to Eton school ; literis dat operam 
in gymnasio Etoniensi. — Ep. 737 (apud Beloe^s An- 
ecdotes ; I had overlooked the passage). Theolog- 
ical learning, in the reign of James, opposed polite 
letters and philology. Est in Anglia, says Caaau 
bon. theologorumingenscopia; eoenim fereomnes 
studia sua referunt— Ep. 702. Venio ex Anglia 
(Grotius writes in 1613), literaium ibi tenuis e«t 
merces; theologi regnant, leguleii rem faciuiit; 
I unus ferme Casaubonus habet fortunam satis favpn- 
I tem, sed, ut ipse judicat, minus c«Mtam Ne huic 
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the age of James and Charles was truly 
learned; our writers are prodigal of an 
abundant erudition, which embraces a far 
wider range of authors than are now read ; 
the philosophers of every class, the poets, 
the historians and orators of Greece, to 
irhom few comparatively had paid regard 
in the days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar 
to the misceUaneous writers of her next 
successors as the fathers of the church 
are to the theologians. A few, like Jere- 
my Taylor, are equally copious in their li- 
bations from both streams. But, though 
thus deeply read in ancient learning, our 
old scholars were not very critical in phi- 

iology- 

10. In Latm criticism, the pretensions 
Ucinedi- of the Seventeenth century are 
tiona:Tor- far morc considerable than in 
'^**'*- Greek. The first remarkable 
edition, however, that of Horace by Tor- 
rentius, a Belgian ecclesiastic, though it 
appeared in 1603, being posthumous, be- 
longs strictly to the preceding age. It has 
been said that Dacier borrowed much for 
his own notes from this editor ; but Hor- 
ace was so profusely illustrated in the six- 
teenth century, that little has been left for 
later critics, except to tamper, as they 
have largely done, with his text. This 
period is not generally conspicuous for 
editions of Latin authors ; but some names 
of high repute in grammatical and critical 
lore belong to it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who 
became a professor in several Ger- 

Qnm. jjjjm universities, and finally in that 
of Heidelberg, might have beefi mentioned 
in our history of the sixteenth century, 
before the expiration of which some of 
his critical labours had been accomplished. 
Many nnore belong to the first twenty 
years of the present. No more diligent 
and indefatigable critic ever toiled in that 
(juarry. His Suspiciones, an early work, 
in which he has explained and amended 
miscellaneous passages, his annotations 
on the Senecas, on Martial, on Statins, on 
the Roman historians, as well as another 
more celebrated compilation which we 
shall have soon to mention, bear witness 
to his immense industry. In Greek he 
did comparatively but little; yet he is 
counted among good scholars in that lan- 
guage. All others of his time, it has been 
said, appear mere drones in comparison 
with him.* Scaliger, indeed, though on in- 
timate terms with Gruter, in one of his 
usual fits of spleen, charges him with a 
tasteless indifference to the real merit of 

quidem locus fuiBset in Anglia ut literatori, theo]o< 
fum indaere debuit. — Epist. GraL, p. 751. 
. * Bullet, n. 483. Bayle. Niceroti, vol. iz. 
Vol- U.— C 



the writers whom lie explained, one beioff 
as good as another for his purpose, which 
was only tq produce a boox.* In this art 
Gruter was'so perfect, that he never failed 
to publish one every year, and sometimes 
every month. f His eulogists have given 
him credit for acuteness and judgment, 
and even for elegance and an agreeable 
variety ; but he seems not to have preserv- 
ed much repute except for his laborious 
erudition. 

19. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as sec- 
retary of the Synod of Dort, and a u • 
Latin poet of distinguished name, *'"?'*^ 
was also among the first philologers of his 
age. Many editions of Greek and Latin 
writers, or annotations upon them, The- 
ocritus, Hesiod, Maximus Tyrius, Aristo- 
tle, Horace, Terence, Silius, Ovid, attest 
his critical skill. He is praised for a ju- 
dicious reserve in criticism, avoiding the 
trifles by which many scholars hadVeari- 
ed their readers, and attending only to 
what really demanded the aid of a critic^ 
as being corrupt or o))scure. Hi^ learn- 
ing was very extensive and profound, so 
that, in the panegyrical tone of the times, 
he is set above a& the living and almost 
above all the dead.| 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient 
philology. His editions of Aratus, 
Stobaeus, the fragments of the lost "'**■* 
Greek dramas, Lucan, and Tacitus, are but 
a part of those which he published. In 
the power of illustrating a writer by par- 
allel or resembling passages from others, 
however remote, nis taste and fondness 
for poetxT, as much as his vast erudition, 
have made him remarkable. In mere crit- 
ical skill he was not quite so great a mas- 
ter of the Greek as of the Latin language ; 
nor was he equal to restoring the text of 
the dramatic poets. 

14. The y arise Lectiones of Rutgersius 
in 1616, whose premature death Riitgerei«% 
cut off a brilliant promise of er- Rcinesiot, 
udition, are in six books, almost «•"*»*"•• 
entirely devoted to emendation of the text, 
in such a miscellaneous and desultory se- 
ries of criticisms as the example of Tur- 
nebus and other scholars had rendered 
usual.^ Reinesius, a Saxon physician, in 
1640 put forth a book with the same title, 
a thick volume of about 700 pages, of 
multifarious learning, chiefly, but not ex 
clusively, classical. He is more interpre- 



* San curat utnnn charts tit cacaU. modo Ubrot 
muUos ezcudBt.— Scalig. Seconda. . 

t Bayle, note i. t Baillet, n. 517. ^ 

i ••This work,** says Nicenm (vol. xxiii), "ia 
in etteem : the style is neat and polite, the thonahta 
are just and refined ; it has no more quotations than 
the subject requires.** 
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latiTe/and less attentive to restore cor- 
mpted texts than Rutgersins.* The. Ad 
Tersaria of Caspar Barthins are better 
known. This work is in 60 books, and ex- 
tends to about IdOO pages in folio. It is ex- 
actly like those of Tumebus and Muretus, 
an immense repertory of unconnected crit- 
icisms and other miscellaneous erudition. 
The chapters exceed in number the pages, 
and each chapter contains several articles. 
There is, however, more connexion, alpha- 
betical or otherwise, than in Tumebus ; 
and they are less exclusively classical, 
many relating to mediaeval and modem 
writers. The sixtieth book is a commen- 
tary on apart of Augustin de Civitate Dei. 
}i is difficult to give a more precise notion 
of Barthius; he is more asthetic than 
Tumebus, but less so than Muretus; he 
explains and corrects fewer intricate texts 
than tiie former, but deals more in paral- 
lel patoiges and excursive illustration.t 
Though Greek appears more than in Tur- 
nebns, by far the greater part of Barthius's 
AdverB9ria relates to Latin, in the propor- 
tion of at least fifteen to one. A few 
small poems are printed from manuscripts 
fbr the first time. Barthius, according to 
Morhof, though he sometimes explains au- 
thors very well, is apt to be harsh in his 
alterations, hasty in his judgments, and 
has too much useless and frivolous mat- 
ter. Bayle is not more favourable. Bar- 
thius published an edition of Statins, and 
another of Claudian. 
15. Rigault or Rigaltius, Petit, Thysius, 

* Bayle obterres of the writinn of Reinesins in 
general, that "good judges of jtteratare have no 
■ooner read some pages but they place him aboTO 
those philologers who have only a good memory, 
and rank him with critics who go beyond their read- 
ing, and know more than books have taught them. 
The penetration of their understanding makes them 
flraw consequences and form conjectures which 
lead them to discover hidden treasures. Reineslus 
waa one of these, and made it his chief business to 
find out what others had not said." 
' t The following are the heads of the fourth chap- 
ter of the first bookt which may aerre as a speci- 
men of the AdTersaria: Ad Tictoris Uticensis li- 
bram primum note et emendationea. Limites. Col- 
limitia. Quantitas. H. Staphanua notatur. Im- 
pendere. Totam. Omnimod^ Dextiales. Aeta. 
Franciaii Balduini audacia caatigatnr. Tormenta 
anti^a. Li^amenArx capitis. Memorie. Cru- 
^iari. Balduinus denuo aliquoties notatur. It is 
bTue that all this farrago arises oat oi one passage 
in Victor of Utica, and Baithiaa is far from beina 
so desultory aa Tumebus; but 3000 columns of 
such notes make but a dictionary without the help 
^ the alphabet. Barthius tells us himself that he 
had finianed two other ▼olmnea of Adversaria, be- 
sides correcting the firat.— See the passage in Bayle, 
note K. But he does not stand on very high ground 
ta a critic, on account of the rapidity with whkh 
ne wTOt^ and fbr the same reason haa sometimes 
contradicted himself.— Bayle. BaiUet,n.52S. Ni- 
eeron, toL vii, Moifaof, ub. v., 1, 10. 



and several more, do honour to ohmt 
France and the Low Countries du- criues: 
ripg this period. Spain, though *"»"*• 
not strong in classical philology, produced 
Ramiresius de Prado, whose TitvniKovrap- 
Xpiy sive quinquaginta militum ductor, 1612, 
is but a book of criticism with a quaint ti- 
tle.* In Latin literature we can hardly 
say that England made herself more con- 
spicuous than in Greek. The notes of 
John Bond on Horace, published in 1606« 
are properly a work of the age of Eliza- 
beth : the author was long a schoolmaster 
in that reign. These notes are only little 
marginal scholia for the use of boys of 
no great attainments ; and in almost every 
instance, I believe, taken from Lambinus. 
This edition of Horace, though Antony 
Wood calls the author a most noted critic 
and grammarian, has oiUy the merit of 
giving the observations concisely and per* 
spicuously. Thomas Famaby is caUea by 
Baillet one of the best scholiasts, who 
says hardly anything useless, and is very 
concise.f He has left n6tes on several of 
the Latin poets. It is possible that the 
not^s are compiled, like those of Bond, 
from the foreign critics. Famaby also 
was a schoolmaster, and schoolmasters do 
not write for the learned. He has, how-, 
ever, been acknowledged on the Continent 
for a diligent and learned man. Wood 
says he was ** the chief grammarian, rhet- 
orician, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his 
time ; and his school was so much fre- 
quented, that more churchmen and states- 
men issued thence than from any school 
taught by one man in England.'^ 

16. But the greatest in this province of 
literature was Claude Saumaise, nsimastna 
best known in the Latin form Sal* 
masius, whom the general suffrage of his 
compeers placed at their head. An in- 
credible erudition, so that it was said, 
what Salmasius did not know was be- 
yond the bounds of knowledge ; a memo- 
ry such as none but those great scholars 
of former times seem to have possessed ; 
a life passed, naturally enough, in solita^ 
ry labour, were sujQIcient to establish his 
fame amons the learned. His intellectu- 
al strength has been more questioned ; he 
wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub 
jects he did not well understand, and some 
have reduced his merit to that of a gram- 
matical critic, without altogether rating 
this so highly as the world has done.^ 



* This haa been aaeribed by some to hia master 

Sanctius, author of the Minerva, Ramirez himself 

having been thought unequal to such remarks M 

we find in it— Baillet, n. 527. 

t N. 521. X Athena Oxonienses, toI. ilL 

^ Baillet^ n. 511, ia exceaatrely serere on Balmi^' 
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SahmsivB was very intMid, self-eonideiit, 
disdainful, and has, consequently, fallen 
into many errors, and even contradictions, 
tlirough precipitancy. In his controversy 
with Milton, for which he was little fitted, 
he is rather feeble, and glad to escape flrom 
the severity of his antagonist by a defence 
of his own Latinity.* The works of Sal- 
masius igre numerous, and onvery miscel- 
Uneous subjects ; among the philological, 
his Annotations on the Historiffi Augusts 
Scriptores seem to deserve mention. But 
the most remarkable, besides the Cimi- 
mentaiy on the Hellenistic Dialect, of 
which an account has been given, is the 
Pliniane Exerdtatioaes, published in 16S9. 
These remarics, nominally on Pliny, are, 
in the first instance, on Solinus. Salma- 
nus tells us that he had spent much time 
on Pliny; but, finding it beyond the pow- 
en of one man to write a commentary on 
the whole Natural History of that author, 
he had chosen Solinus, who is a mere 
eompiler from Pliny, and contains nothing 
from any other source. The Plinians Ex- 
ercitationes is a mass of learning on the 
geography and natural history of Pliny in 
more than 900 pages, fottpwing the text of 
the Polyhistor of SolinQs.t 

17. It had been the desire of those who 
Qgotkr aspired to reputation for taste and 
writen elo^ence to write well in Latin,, 
•riaUtt. 1^^ ^^Ye language, on this side of 
the Alps and Pyrenees, to which the ca- 
pacity of choice and poKsfaed expression 
was conceded. But when the French 
tongue was more cultivate4 and had a 
criticism of its own^ this became the natu- 
ral instrument of polite writers in France, 
and the Latin fell to the merely learned, 
who neglected its beauties. In England it 
had never been much studied for the pur- 



tins ; bat the hooM^ due to hit leaining by tiich 
tD tfB at that m which he lived cannot be exteiraa- 
ted by the centoro of a man like BaiUet, of ezteo- 
wire bat rather taperficial attatniiieiita» and open 
10 mncb preiodice. 

• Milton besan the attack by objecting to the ote 
ef ptnona for an indiridual man ; oot in thia mista- 
ken criticitm uttered himtelf the solecism MptdsM- 
4mr.— See Johnson's LiTso of the Poets. Tbisex- 
prearioA had Merioosly been noticed by VaTasseor. 

t Nemo adeo at propiiam, saamque ▼ehiti rsf- 
Bom, sibi criticen riadicatam ivit, ae Clandios Sal- 
masias, qoi, qnemodmodom nihil unqnam scripsit, 
in qoo non insi|[nia raqlta artis ciiticv vestigia de- 
ivebendaa, ita impiimis, at aaetoies earn notis et 
cestigationibas absoLatitwnis edjtoa laoeamos, vas- 
lo illo Ptinsananun Exetcitationam open, qnantom 
in eoeraditionia geners valeret deoBOnstratam dedit. 
— Morhof, lib. v., c. 1, 4 IS. The Jesaitt, Pelavias 
sad Haiduin, who did not cordiaily praise any Prot- 
estant, charged this booh, with pasaing over real dif- 
ficulties, while a mass of heterogsneons matter was 
foisted in. Le Clerc (or La Croze) vindieaiss 8al- 
masias against tome eeotOMs oC Havdoin in BibL 
Univ., vol. iv. 



poses of Style; and though aelter in Ger- 
many nor the Low Ckmntries it was very 
customtiry to employ the native language, 
the current Latin of literature was always 
careless and often bartwrous. Even in It- 
aly the number of good vmters in that 
luiguage was now very scanty. Two de- 
serve to be oommemorated with praise, 
both historians of the same period. The 
History and Annals of Grotius, in which 
he seems to have emulated, with more dis- 
cretion than some others, the nervous 
brevity of Tacitus, though sometimes not 
free from a certain hardness and want of 
flow, nor equal, consequently, in elegance 
to some productions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may be deemed a monument of vig- 
orous and impressive language. The De- 
cads of Famianus Strada, a Roman Jesuit, 
contain a history of the Flemish war, not 
written certainly in imitation of Tacitus, 
whom the author deprsciated, but with 
more classical spirit than we usually find 
in that age. Scarcely any Latin, howev- 
er, of this period is equal to that of Bar- 
clay in the Aigenis and Euphormio. His 
stylst though rather difiuse, and more flor- 
id than that of the Au|fustan age, is per- 
haps better suited to his subfects, and re- 
minds us of Petronias Arbiter, who was 
probably his modeL 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose 
attention was solely turned to the g,;!.,,^-^ 
purity of Latin style, two are °°*w'^ 
conspicuous, Gaspar Scioppins and Gerard 
Yossras. The first, one of those restless 
and angry spirits whose hand is against 
all the worid, lived a long life of contro- 
versy and satire. His productions, as 
enumerated by Niceron, mostly anony- 
mous, are about one hundred ; twenty-sev- 
en of which, according to another list, are 
grammatical.* The Protestants, whom 
he had abandoned, and the Jesuits, whom 
he would not join, are equally the objects 
of his anger. In literature he is celebrar 
ted for the bitterness of his attacks on 
Cicero, whom he spared as little as he did 
his own contemporaries. But Scioppius 
was an admirable master of the ma pufo. 
Latin language. All that is re- ■opWcai 
memberedof his multifarious pob- ^*"«*»<»- 
lications relates to this. We owe to him 
a much improved edition of the Minerva 
of Sanetius. His own Grammatica Phi- 
losophica (Milan, 16d8), notwithstanding 
its title, has no pretensions to foe called 
anything more than an ordinarv Latin 
grammar. In this t observed nothing re- 
markable but that he denies the genmd 
and supine to be parts of the veih, constd 



Jiiceion, vol. msxt. Biofr. TTniv. 
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ering the first as passive p&rticiples, and 
the second as noucs substantive ; a theo- 
ry which seems erroneous. 

1&. The Infaniia Famiani of Scioppius 
Uisinfkmift was written against Famianus 
Famiani. Strada, whom ne hated both as 
a Jesuit and as one celebrated for the 
beauty of his style. This book serves 
to show how far those who wrote with 
some eloquence, as Strada certainly did, 
fell short of classical purity. The faults 
pointed out are often very obvious to 
those who have used good' dictionaries. 
Scioppius is, however, so fastidious as to 
reject words employed by Seneca, Tacitus, 
Mid even Phaedrus, as of the silver age ; 
and sometimes, probably, is wrong in his 
dogmatic assertion of a negative, that no 
good authority can be found. 

20. But his most considerable work is 
Judicium ^"® called Judicium de Stylo His- 
deSiyio torico, Subjoined to the last, and 
Uiaiorioo. published after his death in 1660. 
This treatise consists chiefly of attacks 
on the Latin style of Thuanus, Lipsius, 
Casaubon, and other recent authors ; but 
in the course of it we find the remarks of 
a subtle and severe observer on the an- 
cients themselves. The silver age he 
dates from the latter years of Augustus, 

S lacing even Ovid within it. The brazen 
e carries up to Vespasian. In the silver 
period he finds many single words as well 
as phrases not agreeable to the usage of 
more ancient authors. As to the mod- 
ems, the Transalpine writers, he says, 
speaking as an Italian, are always defi- 
cient in purity ; they mingle the phraseol- 
ogy of different ages as preposterously as 
if they were to write Greek in a confusion 
of dialects ; they affect obscurity, a bro- 
ken structure of periods, a studied use of 
equivocal terms. This is particularly per- 
ceived in the school of Lipsius, whose own 
faults, however, are redeemed by many 
beauties of style.* The Italians, on the 



* TransalpiniB bominibus ez <)aotidiano Lattni 
sermoniB inter ipsos usu, multa sive barbane. aive 
plebeia ac deterioris not», sic adhsrescere solent, 
ut postea cum stylum arripuere, de Latinitate eorum 
dubitare nequaqaam iisin mentem venial. Inde fit 
tit Bcripta eonim plenimque minus puritatis habeant, 

?uam vis gratia et Tenustas in lis minimi desideretur. 
Iain hsc natura duce melius fiebant, quam arte aut 
studio. Accedit alia causa cur non a^qud pura sit 
multorum Transalpinorum oratio, quod nullo etatis 
discrimine ac delectu in aotorum lectione versautur, 
et ex omnium commixtione varium quoddam ac 
multiforme pro suq quisque ingenio dicendi genus 
eflSngunt, contempto hoc I^bii monito: *' Diu non 
nisi optitnus quisqne et qui credentem sibi minime 
fallatf lesrendus est, sed di)ig«mer ac pene ad scri- 
bendi solicitudinem ; nee per psrtes roodo scrutanda 
omnia, sed perlectus liber utique ex integro resu- 
mendus. *' I taque genus illud corrupts orationis, seu 
saxo^qXifff, effagere nequeont, quod mnrisyioy vocant, 



contrary, he proceeds to say, read nothing 
but what is worthy of imitation, and shun 
every expression that can impair the clear- 
ness and purity of a sentence. Yet even 
in Manutms and in the Jesuit Mafiei, he 
finds instances of biffbarism, much more 
in the French and German scholars of the 
sixteenth age ; expressing contempt upon 
this account for his old enemy, Joseph 
Scaliger. Thuanus, he says, is full of 
modern idioms ; a crime not quite unpar- 
donable, when we remember the immen- 
sity of his labour, and the greater impor- 
tance of other objects of it that he had 
in view. 

21. Gerard Vossius, a far greater name 
in general literature than Scioppi- q^^^ 
us, contributed more essentially voamJus, 
to these grammatical rules; and Jjv»»>*» 
to him, perhaps, rather than to any ■*"*""*■• 
other one man, we may refer the estab^ 
lishment of as much correctness of wri- 
ting as is attainable in a dead language. 
Besides several works on rhetoric aAd po- 
etry, which, as those topics were usually 
treated in ages of more erudition than 
taste or philosophy, resolved themselves 
into philological disquisitions, looking only 
to the language of the ancient writers, we 



qu» est qiiasdam mista ex variarum linguarum ra- 
tione oratio, ut si Atticis Dorics, Ionics, iOolica 
etiam dicta confundas ; cvi sunile est si quis sublim- 
ia humilibus, vetera novis, poetics vuigaribiis. Sat 
lustiana Tullianis, asnes et ferrea etatis vocal> 
ula aureis et argenteia misceat, qui Lip6iodeducti»> 
que ab eo viris, solennis et iam olim familiaris est 
morbus. In qiiibus boc amptm*, verba maxime im- 
propria, comprehensMmem obscuram, cnmpositio> 
nem fractsm, aut in frustulaconcisam, vocuiii simili- 
um aut ambiguarum puerilem captationem passim 
animadvertas. Magnis tamen, non nego, viriutibos 
vitia sua Lipsius redimit, imprimis scumine, venere, 
saUbus(nt excellens viri ingeniumferebat)tum plu- 
rimis lectissimis verbis Iitquendique modis, ex qnibus 
non tam facultat^m bene scribendi, ejosqae. qood 
melius est, intellectum ei deesse, quam voluntatem, 
quo minus rectiora malit, ambitiuscule, plaiisusque 
popularis studio pnepediri inteltigas. Itaiorani Ion- 
gh dispar ratio. Priinum enim non nisi opiimom 
legereetad imitandum sibi proponere solent ; qood 
judicio quo ca:teras nationes omnium consensu st^ 
perant, imprimis est consentanenm. Deinde nihil 
non fadunt, ut evitent omnia, uiide aliquid injucnn^ 
de et contaroinande orationis pehcoli ostemiilur L^ 
tin^ igitur nuiiquam loquuntur, quod fieri vix posse 
persuasum habeant, qoin quotidianns ejus lingus 
usus ad instartorrentis lotulentus float, etrujusque 
modi verbonim sonles secum rapist, qua p«)stea 
quodam familiaritatis jure sic sescribentibus inee- 
rant, ut etiam diiigentissimos fsilant, et baud dubie 
pro Latinis habeantur. Hoe eorum consiliiini cum 
non intelligent Transalptni. ideonim inscitiv perpe- 
ram assignant. Sic r6cte Pauio Manutio usu venit, 
ut quoniam vix tria verba Latina in famtfiah sernione 
proferre poterat, earn Gennani comphires, qui lo- 
quentem audituriad eumvenerunt, vebemf>.nter pra 
se contemnerent. Huic tamen nemo qui sanus ait 
sd puritatis et elegantis Latina summam quicquM 
defuisse dizerit, p. 65. 
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kave seyeral moro strictly within tliat 
province. The long use of Latin in wri- 
tings on modern subjects, before the class- 
ical authors had been studied, had brought 
m a host of barbarisms, that eyen yet 
were not expelled. His treatise De Vitiis 
8ennonis et Glossematis Latino-barbaris 
» in nine books; four published in 1645, 
during the author's life; five in 1685. 
The former are by far the most copious. 
It is a very large collection of words in 
use among modem writers, for which 
there is no adequate authority. Of these 
many are plainly baibarous, and taken 
from the writers of the middle ages, or, at 
best, from those of the filth and sixth cen* 
tunes. Few of such would be used by 
any toleraUe scholar. He includes some 
which, though in themselves good, have a 
wrong sense given to them. Words how- 
ever oocur, concerning which one might 
be ignorant without £scredit, especiidly 
before the publication of tfads treatise, 
which has been the means of correcting 
the ordinary dictionaries. 

SS. In the five posthumous books, which 
may be mentioned in this place, having 
probably been written before 1650, we find 
chiefly what the author had forgotten to 
notice in the former or had since observ- 
ed. But the most valuable part relates to 
the ^*falso suspecta,*' which fastidious 
crhies have unreasonably rejected, gener- 
ally because the}' do not appear in the Au- 
gustan writers. Those whom he calls 
^ Nizoliani verius quam Ciceroniani/' dis- 
approved of all woids not found in Cicero.* 
it- is curious to perceive, as Vossius shows 
us, how many apMparently obvious words 
do not occur in Cicero ; yet it would be 
mere affectation to avoid them. This is, 
perhaps, the best part of Vossius's treatise. 

83. We are indebted to Vossius for a 
His Aris- still more important work on gram- 
'■~'*™'- mar, the Aristarchus, sive de Arte 
Orammatica, which first appeared in 1635. 
This is in seven books ; the first treats of 
grammar in general, and especially of the 
alphabet; Uie second of syllables, under 
which head he dwells at great length on 
prosody ;t the third (which, with all the 
following, is separately entitled De vocum 
Analogia) of words generally, and of the 

* Pmolot Manntitifl Knipled to use words on the 
tntho/ity of Cicero's correspondents, such as Cae* 
Has o'- Pollio ; a ridiculoas aflfectation, especially 
when M9 observe what Vossias hat pointed oot, 
that many common words do ffot occur in Cicero. 
It >8 amazing to see the objections of these Cicero- 
nian critics. 

f In this we find Vossius aware of the role 
hrought to light by Dawes, and now familiar^ that 
a final vowel is rarely short before a word beginning 
with # and a mala consonanl'* 



genders, numbers, ahd cases of nouns. 
The same subject occupies the fourth 
book. In the fifth he investigates verbs ; 
and in the sixth the remaining parts of 
speech. The last book relates to syntax. 
This woriL is full of miscellaneous obser- 
vations, placed for the most part alphabet- 
ically under each chapter. It has been 
said that Vossius has borrowed almost 
everything in this treatise from Sanctius 
and Scioppius. If this be true, we must 
accuse hmi of unfairness; for he never 
mentions the Minerva. But the edition of 
this grammar by Scioppius was not pub- 
lished till after the death of Vossius. Sal- 
masius extolled that of the latter above all 
which had been published.* 

24. In later times the ambition of wri- 
ting Latin with accuracy and el- Pro^raM or 
chance has so universally de- La(ia«yi«* 
dined, that the diligence of Scioppius and 
Vossius has become hardly valuable ex- 
cept to schoolmasters. It is, however, an 
art not contemptible, either in respect to 
the taste and discernment for which it 
gives scope in composition, or for the en- 
hanced pleasure it reflects on the pages of 
ancient writers. We may distinguish sev- 
eral successive periods m its cultivation 
since the first revival of letters. If we 
begin with Petrarch, since before his lime 
there was no continuous imitation of class 
ical models, the first period will comprise 
those who desired much, but reached lit- 
tle, the writers of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, destitute of sufficient 
aids, and generally incapable of clearly 
discriminating the pure from the barbarous 
in Latin. A better aera may be dated from 
Politian; the ancients were now fully 
known, and studied with immense labour ; 
the graces of style were frequently caught ; 
yet something was still wanting to its pu- 
rity and elegance. At the end of a series 
of improvements, a line marked by Bern- 
bus, Sadolet, and Longolius, we arrive at 
a third period, which we may call that of 
Paulus Manutius, the golden age of mod- 
em Latinity. The diligence in lexicogra- 
phy of Robert Stephens, of Nizolius, of 
Manutius himself, and the philological 
treatises of their times, gave a much 
greater nicety of expression ; while the 
enthusiasm with which some of the best 



* Tuum de grammatica h to accept exacUssimum 
in hoc genere opus, ac cui nullum priorum aut prisci 
wn aut nostri possit comparari.— Apud Blount in 
Votsio Daunou says of the grammatical and rhe- 
torical writinas of Vossius: Ces livres se recom- 
mandent, par Texactitude, par la m6thode, par une 
htt^ratore tris ^tendue. Otbert en convient^ mais 
ii trouve de la prolixity. D'autres pourraicnt n*y 
Toirqu'uneinstniciion s^rieuse, sou vent austere, et 
pieaque toujoutt profitable.— Biogr. Univ 
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writefB emulated the aDCients inspired 
them with a systematic dbauence and 
grace. But towards the end of the ceutii- 
ry, when Manutius, and Mraretus, and Ma* 
pnaeos, and others of that school had been 
removed by death, an age of worse taste» 
, and perhaps of more negligence in gram* 
mar, came on, yet one of great scholars, 
and of men powerful even in language ; 
the age of lipsius, of Scaliger, of Grotius. 
This may be called the fourth period ; and 
in this, apparently, the purity of the lan- 
guage, as well as its beauty, rather de« 
clined. Finally, the publications of Sci- 
oppius and Vossius fliark the beginning of 
another period, which we may consider as 
lasting to the present day. Grammatical 
criticism had nearly reached the point at 
whict} it now stands ; the additions, at 
least, which later philologers, Perizonius, 
Bnrman, Bentley, and many others have 
made, though by no means inconsiderable, 
seem hardly sufficient to constitute a dis^ 
tinct period, even if we could refer them 
properly to any single epoch. And the 
praise of eloquMit composition has been 
so little sought after the close of the 
years passed in education, or attained only 
m short and occasional writings, which 
have left no durable reputation behind, that 
we may consider the Latin language, for 
this purpose, to have silently expired in 
the regions of polite literature. 



Sicnoir II. 

▲ntiqaitiM of Rome and Greece.— Grater.— Msar 
sitti^— Chronologj. 

25. Thb antiquities of Greece and Rome, 
Grutei's col. though they did not occupy so 
itctioa of In. great a relative space in the liv> 
aeriptioDs. ©ralure of this period as of the 
sixteenth century, were, from the general 
increase of erudition, not less frequently 
the subject of books than before. This 
field, indeed, is so vast, that its harvest had 
in many^parts been scarcely touched, and 
in others very imperfectly gathered by 
those we have already commemorated, the 
8igonii, the Manutii, the Lipsii, and their 
feUoW'Iabourers in ancient learning. The 
present century opened with a great work, 
the Corpus Inscnptionum by Gruter. A 
few endeavours had long before been 
made* to collect the ancient inscriptions, 
of which the countries once Roman, and 
especially Italy, were full. The best work 
hitherto was by Martin Smetius of Bru- 
ges, after whose death his collection of in- 
scriptions was published at Leyden in 1688, 



under the supenntendanee of Diwna and 
lipeius. 

36. Scaliger first excited his friend Gru- 
ter u> undertake the task of giving AMi«ed by 
an enlarged edition of Smethis.* scauger. 
He made the index for this himself, devo- 
ting the labour of the entire morning for 
ten months (a sununo mane ad'tempua 
oQUue) to an occupation from which so 
Uttle glory could accree. ''Who," saya 
Burman, *' would not admire the liberal 
erudition and unpretending modesty of the 
learned of that age, who, worn as they 
were by those long and weary labours of 
which they freely complain in their cor-* 
respondence with each other, though they 
knew that such occupations as these coulq 
gain for them no better name than that of 
common clerks or mere drudges, yet heai* 
tated not to abandon for the advanta^^e of 
the public those pursuits which a higher 
fame might be expected to reward ! Who 
in these times would imitate the generosity 
of Scaliger, who, when he might have as- 
cribed to himself this addition to the woik 
of Smetius, save away his own right to 
Gruter, and declined to let his name be 
prefixed either to the index which he had 
wholly compiled, or to the many observa- 
tions by which he corrects and explains 
the inscriptions, and desired, in recom- 
pense for the industry of Gruter, that he 
alone should pass with posterity as the 
author of the work l^f Gmter, it is ob- 
served by Le Clerc, has committed many 
faults : he often repeats the same inscrip- 
tions, and still more frequently has printed 
them from erroneous copies; his quotih 
tions from authors, in whom inscriptions 
are found, sometimes want exactness; 
finally, for which we could not well be 
answerable, a vast many have since been 
brought to lighLj In consequence of the 
publication of Grater's Inscriptions, the 
learned began, with incredible zeal, to ex- 
amine old marbles for inscriptions, and to 
insert them in any work that nad reference 
to antiquity. Reinesius collected as many 
as make a respectable supplement.^ But 
a sort of mn, in lapidary learning was 
made by Selden's description, in 1629, 



* See ¥qL i, p. 177. 



* Burmtin in Pittfatione ed Grateri Corpus In- 
script. SeTenil of Sc8)ig«r'« epistles prore this. 
especiallT the 405Ui, sddreeeed to Grotor. 

t ld..p.e. 

t Bibl. Choine» vol liv^ p. 51 . Bqiumii, m&i tu- 
emifflTes aalnnge reason for reprinting Gruter*8 
insciiptions with all their blemishes, even the rep. 
etitions ; namely, that it was convenient to preserve 
the number of pases which had been so continually 
referred to in all leamed works, the sim^ple contri- 
vance of keeping the original numerauon in Uw 
margin not having occurreq to 'lim. 

^ Barman^uM ngBva« 
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•f the maibles biovgfat by the JBari of 
Arundel from Greece, and which now be- 
long to the University <tf Oxford. These 
contain a chronology of the eariy times 
of Greece, on which great reliance has 
often been placed, though their antiquity 
is not accounted very high in comparison 
with those times. 

27. The Jesuit Doaati published, in 1633, 
Warka m ^™& vetus et nova, which is not 
momuiaii- only much siq«rior to anything 
«A^iy- previoiisly written on the antiqui- 
ties of the citv, but is preferred by some 
competent Judges to the later and more 
known work of Nardini. Both these wiU 
be foimd, with others of an earlier date, in 
the third and fourth Tokimes of Grsvius. 
The tenth volume of the same collection 
contains a translation from the history of 
the Great Roads of the Roman Empire, 
pablished in French by Nicolas Beigier 
in 1682 ; ill-arranged, it has been said, and 
diffuse, according to the custom of his age, 
but inferior, Gnevius declares, in variety 
of learning to ho one work that he has in- 
serted in Ms numerous volumes. Guther, 
whose treatise on the pontifical law of 
Rome appears in the fifth volume, was, 
says the editor, " a man of various and 
extended reading, who had made extracts 
from every class of writers, but had not 
always digested his learning or welshed 
what he wrote. Hence much has been 
found open to criticism in his writings, 
and there remains a sufficient harvest of 
the same kind for any one who should 
eaie to undertake it." The best work on 
Roman dress is by Octavius Ferrarius, 
published partly in 1642, partly in 1654. 
This has been called superficial by Span- 
heira ; but Gnevius, and several other men 
of learning, bestow more praise.* The 
Isiac tablet, covered with emblems oft 
Egyptiaa antiquity, was illustrated by 
Pignoria, in a work bearing different ti- 
tles in the successive editions from 1605 ; 
and his explanations are. still considered 
probable. Pignoria^s other writings were 
also in high esteem with the antiquaries.f 
It would be tedious to enumerate the less 
important productions of this kind. A 
mmute and scrupulous criticism, it has 
beeii said, distinguished the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century. Without, per- 
haps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius 
and Panvinius, they were more severely 
exaet. Hence forgery and falsehood stood 
a much worse chance of success than 
before. Annius of Viterbo.had deceived 
half the scholars of the preceding age. 



"• Niceron, ▼., 80. Tiraboechi, zi, 300. 
t ^^csron, vol. zd. Biogr. Univ. 



But when Ingfairami^ in 1637, published 
his Etruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, 
monuments of Etruscan antiquity, which 
he pretended to have discovered at Yolter- 
ra, the imposture was speedily detected.* 

28. The Germania Antiqua of Cluverius 
was published in 1616, and his CMfrapby 
Italia Antiqua in 1624. These oCCtaTeriofl. 
form a sort of epoch in ancient geography. 
The latter, especially, has ever since been 
the great repertory of classical illustra- 
tion on this subject. Cluverius, however, 
though a man of acknowledged ability and 
erudition, has been thought too bold an in- 
novator in his Germany, and to have laid 
down much on his own conjecture.f 

SO. Meursius, a native of Holland, began 
when very young, soon after the n,„„,„ 
commencement of the century, 
those indeiatiffable labours on Grecian an- 
tiquity, by which he became to Athens 
and all Hellas what Sigonius had been to 
Rome and Italy. Niceron has given a 
Ust of his publications, sixty-seven in 
number, including some editions of ancient 
writers, but for the most part confined to 
illustrations of Greek usages ; some also 
treat of Roman. The Gnecia feriata, on 
festivals and games; the Orchestra, on 
dancing ; the Elensinia, on that deeply in- 
teresting, and, in his time, almost untouch- 
ed subject, the ancient roystories, are col- 
lected in the works of this very learned 
person, or scattered through the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Grscarum of Gronovius. 
^* Meursius,*' says his editor, ** was the true 
and legitimate mystagoffue to the sanctu- 
aries of Greece.*' But his peculiar atten- 
tion was justly shown to ''the eye of 
Greece," Athens. Nothing that bore on 
her history, her laws and government, her 
manners and literature, was left by him. 
The various titles of his works seem al- 
most to exhaust Athenian antiquity : De 
Populis Attics — Athens Attics — Cecro- 
pia-~Regnum Atticum— Archontes Athe- 
nienses — Pisistratus — Fortuna Attica-^ 
Atticarum Lectionum Libri IV. — ^Pirseus 
— Themis Attica-^Solon — Areopagus — 
Panathensa — Eleusinia — Theseus — ^Gs- 
ehylus — Sophocles et Euripides. It is 
manifest that all later learning must have 
been built upon his foundations. No one 
was equal to Meursius in this province ; 
but the second place is perhaps due to 
UIIh) Emmius, professor of Greek ubbo 
at Groningen, for his Vetus Gnecia Kmraiw. 
Illustrata, 1626. The facilities of elucida- 
ting the topography of that countnr were 
by no means such as Cluverius had found 

• Salfi (ContinaatioD de Oingu€n6), zi , 356. 
t Blount. Niceroo, voU zzi. Biogr. Umv. 
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for Italy ; and, in fact, little was done in re- 
spect to local investigation in order to es- 
tablish a good ancient geography till recent 
times. Samuel Petit, a man placed by 
some in the very first list of the learned, 
published in 1635 a commentary on the 
Athenian laws, which is still the chief au- 
thority on that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly learned as 
this part of the seventeenth century, it 
will be readily concluded that manjr books 
must have a relation to the extensive sub- 
ject of this section; though the stream 
of erudition had taken rather a different 
course, and watered the provinces of ec- 
clesiastical and mediaeval more than those 
of heathen antiquity. But we can only 
select one or two which treat of chronol- 
ogy, and that chiefly because we have al- 
ready given a place to the woiic of Scali- 
ger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small 
Chronoiofy treatise on the various calendars, 
of Lydiat 1605, presumed in several re- 
^^"■^ spects to differ from that of the 
dictator or literature. He is, in, conse- 
quence, reviled in Scaliger's Epistles as the 
most stupid and ignorant of the human 
race, a portentous birth of England, or at 
best an ass and a beetle, whom it is below 
the dignity of the author to answer.* 
Lydiat, however, was esteemed a man of 
deep learning, and did not flinch from the 
con test. His E m endatio Temporum , pub- 
lished in 1600, is a more general censure 
of the Scaligerian chronology, but it is 
rather a short work for the extent of the 
subject A German, Seth Calvisius, on' 
the other hand, is extolled to the skies by 
Scaliger for a chronology founded on his 
own principles. These are applied in it to 
the whole series of history, and thus Cal- 
visius may be said to have made an epoch 
in historical literature. He made more 
use of eclipses than any preceding writer ; 
and his dates are reckoned as accurate in 
modern as in ancient history.f 

33. Scaliger, nearly twenty years after 
p«uvia«. ^'® death, was assailed by an ad- 
versary whom he could not have 
thought it unworthy of his name to repel. 
Petau, or Petavius, a Jesuit of uncommon 

■ m ■ 

*- Ante aliquot dies tibi acripci, at scirem ex te 
qais at Tboroas Lydiat itte, quo monatro oullum 
portentoaiua in Teatra Anfflia natum puto ; tanta eat 
inacitia hominia et confidfentia. Ne aemel quidem 
illi Terum dicere aecidit. And again : Non eat aim- 
ilis moiio in orbe temram. Paucia aainitatem ejoa 
peratrinsam ut lector rideat. Nam in tam prodig ioa& 
imperitaRi acarabsain acribere, neque noatne mgni- 
tatta eat, neqne otii.— Scalig.. Epiat., 391. Uaher, 
neTertheleaa, if we may tniat Wood, thought Scali- 
ger wonted by Lydiat.-^Ath. Ozon., iii, 187. 

t Blount. Biogr. Univ. 



leamiog, devoted the whole of the iirat«l 
two large volumes, entitled Doctrina Tem- 
porum. 1627, to a censure of the famous 
woiic De Emendatione Temporum. This 
volume is divided into eight books; the 
first on the popular year of the Greeks; 
the second on the lunar; the third on the 
Egyptian, Persian^ and Armenian; the 
fourth on the solar year; the fiAh treats 
of the correction of the paschal cycle and 
the calendar ; the sixth discusses the prin- 
ciples of the lunar and solar cycles ; the 
seventh is entitled an introduction to com- 
putations of various kinds, among which 
he reckons the Julian period ; the eighth 
is on the true motions of the sun and 
moon, and on their eclipses. In almost 
every ch^>ter of the first Ave books, Sca- 
liger is censured, refuted, reviled. It was 
a retribution upon his own arrogance ; but 
published thus after liis death, with no 
justice done to his great learning and abil- 
ity, and scarcely the common terms of re- 
spect towards a mighty name, it is impos- 
sible not to discern in Petavius both an 
envious mind, and a partial desire to injure 
the fame of a distinguished Protestant. 
His virulence, indeed, against Sesdiger be- 
comes almost ridiculous. At the begin- 
ning of each of the first five books, he lays 
it down as a theorem to be demonstrated, 
that Scaliger is always wrong on the par- 
ticular subjects to which it relates ; and at 
the close of each, he repeats the same in 
geometrical form as having been proved. 
He does not even give him credit for the 
invention of the Jidian period, though he 
adopts it himself with much praise, posi- 
tively asserting that it is borrowed from 
the Byzantine Greeks.* The second vol- 
ume IS in five books, and is dedicated to 
the historical part of chronology, and the 
application of the principles laid down be- 
fore. A third volume, in 1630, relating to 
the same subjects, though bearing a differ- 
ent title, is generally considered as part of 
the work. Pe^vius, in 1633,. published 
an abrid^ent of his chronological sys- 
tem, entitled Rationarium Temporum, to 
which he subjoined a table of events down 
to his own time, which in the larger work 
had only been carried to the fall of. the 
empire. This abridgment is better known 
and more generally Useful than the for- 
mer. 

33. The merits of Petavius as a chro- 
nologer have been differently character or 
appreciated. Many, of whom «wtwork. 
Huet is one, from jeligious prejudices re- 
joiced in what they hoped to be a discom- 
fiture of Scaliger, whose arrogance had 



♦ lib. rii, c 7. 
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tlso made enemies of a large part of the 
literary world. Even Vosaiua, after praia- 
ing Petavioe, declares that he is nnwilltng 
to decide between men who have done for 
ehiooology more than any others.* But 
he has not always been so fovonrably dealt 
with. Le Clere observes, that as Scaliger 
is not very perspiciXNis, and Petavius has 
explained the former's opinions before he 
proceeds to refute them^ titiose who com* 
pare the two will have this advantage, that 
they will understand Scaliger better than 
before.f This is not very complimentary 
to his opponent. A modem writer of re« 
speetable authority gives us no reason to 
consider him victorious. ** Though the 
great woik of Petavius on chronology,'' 
says M. St. Martin, '^is certainly a very 
estimable production, it is not less certain 
that he has in no degree contributed to en- 
large the boimdaries of the science. The 
anthor shows too much anxiety to refute 



Scaliger, whetheriight or wrong; his sole 
aim is to destroy the edifice, perhaps too 
boldly elevated by his adversary. It is 
not unjust to say that Petavius has literal- 
ly done nothing for positive chronology ; 
he has not even determined with accura* 
cy what is most incontestable in this sci< 
ence. Many of the dates which ho con- 
siders as well established are still subject 
to great doubt, and might be settled in a 
very different manner. His work is clear 
and methodical ; and, as it embraces the 
whole of chronology, it might have be- 
come of great authority : but those very 
qualities have rendered it injurious to the 
science. He came to arrest the flight 
which, through ^e genius of Scaliger, it 
was ready to take, nor has it made the 
least progress ever since ; it hais produced 
nothing but conjectures, more or less 
showy, but with nothing solid and undeni- 
able for their basis.*^ 



CHAPTER II. 
HisToaY or THEOLoeicAX LrrcRiLTuaB IN sumoPB raoM 1600 to 1660. 



daim of Popes to Temporal Power.^Fetber Paol 
SarpL— Gradoal Dectane of Papal Power.—Un- 
popoUriljr of Jeeoita.~CantroTersy of Catholics 
and Protestants. — Deference of some of the 
latter to Antiqaity.— Wavering in Casaobon.^ 
Still more in Groiiua.— Calixtos.— An opposite 
School of Tbeoloaaos.— DaiH^.-Chtllingworth. 
— Hales. — Kise or the Armihian Controrer^.^ 
Kpiscopius.— Socinians. — Question as to Rights 
of Magistrates in Religion.— Writings of Grotios 
on this Subject— Question of ReUgioos Tolera- 
tioD^^Tay tor's Liberty of Prophesying.— Theo- 
logical Critics and Coaamsntalora.— Sermons of 
Donne— and Taylor.— Deistical Writers.— £ng- 
lisb Translation of the Bible. 

1. Tna claim of the Roman See to de- 
ttepsiai pPoee sorereigns was like the re- 
— yg y tractile daws of some animals, 
or Bone, ^jji^jj ^q^j \^ VtMe to injury 

were they not usually sheathed, u the 
state of religion in England and France 
towards the latter part of the sixteenth 
century requirsd the assertion of these 



pretended rights, it was not the policy of 
a court, guided as often by prudence as by 
zeal or pride, to keep them for erer beibre 
the eyes of the world. Clement YIII. 
wanted not these latter qualities, but they 

' were restrained by the former ; and the 
circumstances in which the new century 

I opened did not demand anv open collision 
with the civil power. Henry IV. had 
been received back into the bosom of the 
church ; he was now rather the ally, the 
favoured child of Rome, than the object 
of proscription. Elizabeth again was out 
of the reach of any enemy but death, and 
much was hoped from the hereditary dis- 
position of her successor. The temporal 
supremacy would therefore have been left 
for obscure and unauthorized writers to 
vindicate, if an unforeseen circumstance 
had not called out again its most celebra^ 



• Voesios, spud Nicsron,zxzTiL, 111. Dionysias 
Petavius permotta post Scaligerum opdme obserra- 
vit Sad nolim jamcittro interponere inter eos, quo- 
mm nterque prodare adeo do chronologia merttus 
est, Dt nullis plus h«c scientia debaat . . . Qui 
sine affiBCta ac paftinm studio eonfeire volet qo« de 
temporibos scripsere, conspiciet esse ubi Scaligero 
major laus debeatur, comperiet qoot|ue ubi longe 
Feuvio malit assentiri ; ent etiam ubi ampliandam 
▼ideator ; irao ubi oec facile Veritas 4q«oqoam pos- 
sit indagari. The chronology of Petavias was an- 
imadverted upon by Salmasius with much rude- 
uses, and by aeveral other conteaiporariea engaged 
in the same controversy. If we were to belitve Ba- 

VoL. II.— D 



illet, Petavius was not only the most learned of the 
order of Jesuits, but surpassed Salmasius himself 
d«p/i(»ieiir«ooiMhlcc.— J ogtemensdes Sevens, n. 513. 
But, to judge between giants, we should be a little 
taller ourselves than most are. Baillet, indeed, 
quotes Henry Valois for this preference of Peuvins 
to sny other of his age. which, m other words, is 
much the same as to call him the roost learned man 
that ever lived ; and Valois was a very competent 
judge. The words, however, are found in a funer- 
al panegyric. 

t Bibl. Choisie, ii., 186. A short abstract of Uio 
Petavian acheme of chronology will be found in 
this volume of Le Clerc. 

t Biogr. Univ., art Petavioa. 
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ted champions. After the detection of 
the gunpowder conspiracy, an oath of al- 
legiance was imposed in England, contain- 
ing a renunciation, in strong terms, of the 
tenet that princes excommunicated by the 
pope might be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects. None of the English Cath« 
olics refused allegiance to James; and 
roost of them pr^bly would have felt 
little scrapie at taking the entire oath, 
which their arch-priest, Blackwell, had ap- 
proved. But the See of Rome interfered 
to censure those who took the oath ; and 
a controversy singularly began with James 
himself in his " Apology for the Oath of Al- 
legiance.** Bellarmin answered, in 1610, 
under the name of Matthew Tortus ; and 
the duty of defending the royal author 
was devolved on one of our most learned 
divines, Lancelot Andrews, who gave to 
his reply the quaint title Tortura Torti.* 
But this favourable tenet of the Vatican 
was as ill fitted to please the Gallican as 
the English Church. Barclay, a lawyer of 
Scottish family, had long defended the 
rights of the crown of France against all 
opponents. His posthumous treatise on 
the temporal power of the pope with re- 
spect to sovereign princes was publiriied 
at London in 1600. Bellarmin answered it 
next year in the ultra-montane spirit which 
he had always breathed ; the Parliament 
of Paris fortwde the circulation of his re- 

2. Paul V. was a pope imbued with the 
Contest arrogant spirit of his predeces- 
wUto Venice, gors, Paul IV. and Pius V. ; no 
one was more prompt to exercise the des- 
potism which the Jesuits were ready to 
maintain. After some minor disputes with 
the Italian states, he came, in 1605, to his 

* Biogr. Britano., art. Aodrewa. Collier's Eccle- 
•iastical Hiatorf , Butler's English Catholics, vol. i. 
Matthew Tortus was the almoner of Bellarmin, 
whose name he thought fit to assume as a very slight 
disguise. 

t II preteato, says Father Paul of Bellaniiin'a 
book, h dt scrivere contra Barclaio ; ma 11 vero fine 
■i vede esser per cidurre il papa ai colmo dell dmnip- 
otente. In questo lihro non si tnitta altro, che il 
raddetto argumeoto, e piU di venti cinque volte h 
replicato, che quando il papa giudica un prindpe in- 
degno per sua colpa d'arer govemo overo inetto, 6 
pur conosce, che per il bene della chieaa sia coea 
utile, lo pud privare. Dice pid volte, che quando tl 
papa comanda, che non sia ubbidito ad on principe 
pnvato da lui, non si pud dire, checomandi che prin- 
cipe non sia ubbidito, ma che privata pereona, per- 
ch^ il principe ptivftto dal |Mpa non e pid pnncipe. 
E pasaa tanto inanxi, che viene 4 dire, il papa pud 
disponere secondo che giudica ispediente de* tuttii 
beni di qual sivoglia Cnristiano, ma tutto sarebbe 
niente. se solo dicesse che tale i la sua opiniona ; 
(lice, en* e un aiticolo della fede CathoUca, cb* h eret- 
ico, chi non sente cos!, e questo con tanta petulan- 
tia, che non vi ai pod aggiangere.— Lettere di Bar- 
pi, 50. 



funous conflict with the republic of Yen* 
ice, on the rery important question of the 
immunity of ecclesiastics from the civil 
tribunals/ Though he did not absolve the 
subjects of Venice from their allegiance, 
he put the state under an interdict, for- 
bidding the celebration of divine office* 
thron^ottt its territory. The Venetian 
clergy, except the Jesiuts and some other 
regulars, obeyed the senate rather than the 
pope. The whole is matter of known hie- 
tory. In the termination of this dispute, 
it has been doubted which party obtained 
the victory ; but in the ultimate result and 
eflect upon mankind, we cannot, it aeema, 
well doubt that the See of Rome was the 
loser.* Nothing was more worthy of re* 
mark, especially in literary history, than 
the appearance of one great man, vMhsr 
Pra Paolo Sarpi, the first who, in **«»* ^^ 
modem times and in a CatlK^ country, 
shook the fabric not only of papal despo** 
tism, but of ecclesiastical independence 
and power. For it is to be observed that 
in the Venetian business, the pope was 
contending for what were called the rights 
of the church, not for his own supremacy 
over it. Sarpi was a man of extraordina- 
ry genius, learning, and judgment: his 
physical and anatomical knowledge was 
such as to have caused at least several 
great discoveries to be assigned to him ;t 
his reasoning was concise and cogent ; his 
style perspicuous and animated. A trea- 
tise '' Delle Materie Beneficiarie,'' in other 
words, on the rights, revenues, and privi- 
leges, in secular mattery of the ecclesias- 
tical order, is a model in its way. The 
history is so short and yet so sufficient, 
the sequence so natural and clear, the 
proofs so judiciously introduced, that it 
can never be read without delight and ad- 
miration of the author's skill. And this is 
more striking to those who liave toiled at 
the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quo* 
tations, accumulated, not selected, disguise 
the argument they are meant to confirm. 
Except the first book of MachiaveVs Hia* 
tory of Florence, I do not remember any 
earlier summary of facts so lucid and per* 
tinent to the object. That object was. 



* Ranke ia the best authority on this diapate, as 
he is on all other matters relating to the papacy in 
this Bffe, vol. ii., p. 324. 

i He was aapposed to have diaeovered the valvea 
of the veins, the ciroalation of the blood, the eipan 
aion and contraction of the pupil, the variation of 
the compaas. A quo, says Baptiata Porta of Sarpi, 
aliqoa didiciaae non aolum fateri non erubeacimua, 
sed gloriamur, cum eo doctiorem, subliliorem, qad- 
quot adhuc videre contigerit, neminem cognovunna 
ad encyclopttdiam.— Magia Naturalia, lib. vii., aoud 
Ranke. 
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With Father Psal, neitfatr mofo nor less 
than to lepreaent the wealth and power 
of the church as ill-gotien and exeeaaire. 
The Treatise on BeoMlcea led the way, or, 
lather, was the seed thfowninlo the ground 
that ultimately produced the many efforts 
both of the press and of public authority 
to break down eeclesiastical privileges.* 

3. The other works of tarpi are numer* 
Biiio^ar ous, but none r^ttire oar present 
uwOMiMtt attention except the most cele- 
•f Treni. brated, his History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The manuscript of this 
having been brought to London of Antonio 
de Dominis, was there puhhshed in 1619, 
under the name of Pietio Soave Polano, 
the anagram of Paolo Sarpi Yeoeto. It 
was quickly translated into sereral lan- 
guages, and became the tezt*book of Prot- 
estantism on the subject. Many incor- 
rectnesses have been pointed out by Pal- 
lavicini, who undertook the same task on 
the side of Rome ; but the general credi- 
bility of Father PauPs histoiy has rather 
gained by the ordeal of hostile criticism. 
Dupin observes that the lon^ list of errors 
imputed by PaUavicini, which are chiefly 
in dates and such trifling matters, mdce 
httle or no difference as to the substance 
of Sarpi's history; but that its author is 
more blameable for a malicious disposition 
to impute political motives tothe members 
of the council, and idle reasonings which 
they did not employ .f Ranke, who has 

g'ven this a more mmute scrutiny than 
upin could have done, comes nearly to 
the same result. Sarpi is not a fair, but 
he is, for those times, a tolerably exact 
historian. His work exhibiu the general 
exoellenees of his manner ; freedom ftom 
redundancy; a clear, fuU, agreeable style ; 
a choice of what is most pertinent and 
interesting in his materials. Much has 
been disputed about the religious tenets of 
Father Panl ; it amtears to me quite out 
of doubt, boUi by the tenour of his histo- 
ry, and stilLmore unequivocally, if possi- 
ble, by some of his letters, that he was 
entirely hostile to the Ghurch in the usu* 
al sense, as well aa to the court of Rome, 
sympathizing in affection, and concurring 
■enerally in opinion, with the reformed 
denomination.f But as he oontinned in 



* A loDg analjtii of the Trettiae on Benefices 
will be found in Dupin, who does not bbune it my 
much. It is worth reading through, sod hss been 
commended by msoj gooa judges of hietory. 

t Hist. Eccles., Cent. 17. 

t The proofs of this it would be endless to sd- 
doce from the history ; they strike the eye in every 

Sge, though it cannot be eipected that he should 
cUre his way of thinking in ocjQwei terms. Even 
in his letters be does not ibis. They were printed, 
with the date, at least, of Verona, in 1673. 8iiUy*e 



th# exereise of his funetioos as a Servite 
monk, end has always passed at Venice 
more for a saint than a heretic, some of 
the Gallioan whtera have not scrupled to 
make use of his authoiirv^, and to exten* 
uate his heterodoxy, lliere can be no 
question but that he inflicted a severe 
woimd on the spiritual power. 

4. That power, inedominantaa it seem- 
ed in the oeginning of the sev* o^ieuiib. 
enteemh century, met with ad- tniM. nu 
versaries besides Sarpi. The *'*^- 
French nation, and especially the Parlia* 
ment of Paris, had always vannted what 
were called the liberties of the Gallican 
Church ; Uberties, however, for which nei<» 
ther the church itself, nor the king, the two 
parties interested, were prone to display 
much regard. A certain canonist. Richer, 
published in 1611 a book on ecdeaiastical 
and political power ; in which he asserted 
the government of the church to be a mon* 
axehy tempered with aristocracy ; that is, 
that the authority of the pope was limited 
in some respects^ by the rijuhts of the 
bishops. Though tms has since become 
a funoamental principle among the Cisal* 
pine Catholics, it did not suit the high no« 
tions of that age ; and the bishops were 
content to sacrifice their rights by joining 
in the clamour of the papal party. A 

— ■ ' ' i ■ ■ ' ■ - 

fall he lamenta, " having become partial to him on 
account of his firmness m religion."— Lett A3. Of 
the republic of the United Provinoee he myni La 
naseenss di quale si come Di^ ha fiavonto eon 
gmie ineetimabili, cos! pare che la maliaia del dia- 
volo oppugni con totte le artL— Lett. 23. After 
giving an account of one Marailio, who seems to 
have been a Protestant, he aflds : Credo se non fosse 
per ragkm di stato, si trovarebbono diversi, che sal- 
tarsbbooo da ^oeslo foeso di Rooia Bella eima dell 
riforma ( ma cni teme «» cess, chi nn* altra. Dio 
peio |>ar che goda la pid minima parte dei penaieri 
umanL So ch' ella mi inteode senza passar pid 
oltre.— Lett. 81, Feb., 1612. Sarpi speaks with 
great contempt of James I., who was occupied like 
a pedant about Voistias and sueh matters. 8e il 
re d' Iq^ilterra non fosse dottore, si potrebbe spe- 
rare onalche bene, e sarebbe on gran principio, per* 
cbi Spagoa non si pud Tinoere, se non levsto il pie* 
tcato oella reUgiooe, ne qnesto si leveri se non in« 
tfodncendo i ifeftmnati nell' Italia. E si il r^ sap- 
esse fare, sarabbe iacile e in Torino, e qui.— Lett 
88. He wrote, however, a remarkable letter lo 
Casaubon, much about thi» time, hinting at his wish 
to find sn asjrlnm in Bnglaod, and umg rather too 
difisrant language abont the kinf : In eo, rarum, 
cwnulata virtntes principis ac Tiri. Regum idea 
est, ad quam forte ante actie ssculis nemo formatua 
fuit. Si ego ejoa protectione dignus essem, nihil 
mihi deesae potarem ad roortalis rit* Micitsteoa. 
Tu, rir pr^staotiHime, nihil te dignins eflkere po« 
tee, quam tanto prindpimea studtsoemmendare.-^ 
Casaubon, Epist 81L Formie in another edition 
ia read Hm; but the former seems preferable. Ca« 
saubon replied, that the king wished Paul to be a 
light to his own country ; but, if anything should 
happen, he had written to hii ambassador, at nuUa 
in re tibi ddkit 
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tynod aBsembled by CardiiiBl da Pemm, 
aichbishop of Sens, condemned the book 
of Richer, who was harassed for the rest 
of his life by the persecution of those he 
had sought to defend against a servitude 
which they seemed to covet. His fame 
has risen in later times. Dupin concludes 
a careful anaJysts of Richer's treatise 
with a noble penegyric on his character 
and style of writing.* 

5. The strength of the ultra-montane 
p^^^ party in the Galilean Church was 
* Perron, a man of great natural ca* 
pacity, a prodigious memory, a vast knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical and profane antiqui- 
ty, a sharp wit, a pure and eloquent style, 
and such readiness in dispute that few 
cared to engage him.f If he did not al- 
ways reason juatly or upon consistent 
principles, these are rather faiUngs in the 
eyes of lovers of truth than of those, and 
they are the many, who sympathize with 
the dexterity and readiness of a partisan. 
He had been educated as a Protestant, 
but, like half the learned of that religion, 
went over from some motive or other to 
the victorious side. In the conference at 
Fontainebleau with Du Plessis Mornay, 
it has been mentioned already that he had 
a confessed advantage ; but victory in de- 
bate follows the combatant rather than the 
cause. The supporters of Gallican liber- 
ties were discourajged during the life of 
this cardinal. He did not explicitly set 
himself against them, or deny, perhaps, 
the principles of the Council of Con- 
stance ; but, by preventing any assertion 
of them, he prepared the way, as it was 
hoped at Rome, for a gradual recognition 
of the whole system of Bellarmin. Per- 
ron, however, was neither a Jesuit, nor 
very favourable to that order. Even so 
late as 1638, a collection of tracts by the 
learned brothers Du Puy, on the liberties 



* Hist. Eceles., Cent. 17, 1, il, c. 7. Niceron, toL 
zzTii. The Btognphie Univertelle ulks of the re- 
pnblicaa principlet of Richer ; it moet be in an ec- 
eleeiaKtieal aenee, for nothing in the book, I think, 
relatea to civil politica. Father Paul thought Ri- 
cher'a acheme might lead to aomething better, but 
did not highly eeteeoi it. Queila miatara del gorer- 
BO eccleaMatico di monarchia e ariatocrazia mi pare 
una compoaizione di oglio e acqua, cbe non poacono 
mai miaehiarei inaieme. — Lettere di Sarpi, 109. 
Richer entiieW deniea the infallibility of the pope 
in mattera of taith, and aaya there ia no authority 
adduced for it but that of the popea themaelvea. 
Hia work ia written on the principlea of the Janaeni- 
nng Gallieana of the 18th century, and probably 
goea farther than Boeauet, or any who wiabed 
10 keep on good terma with Rome would have open- 
ly approved, it ia prolix, eztendinff to two volumes 
4to. Some account of Riche^will be found in Hia- 
toire de la MAre et du File, aacribed to Mezeray or 
Kiehelieu. 
t Dupin. 



of the Church, Was suppressed at ttie in- 
stance of the nuncio, on the pretext that 
it had been published without permission. 
It was reprmted ^ome years afterward, 
when the power of Rome had begun to 
decline.* 

'6. Notwithstanding the tone still held 
by the court of Rome and its Decline or pa- 
numerous partisans, when pro- p^ power, 
voked by any demonstration of resistance* 
they generally avoided aggressive proceed- 
ings, and kept in reserve the tenets which 
could not be pleasing to any civil govern- 
ment, yfe should doubtless find many 
assertions of the temporal authority of 
the pope by searching mto obscure theol- 
ogy during this period ; but after Bellar- 
min and Perron were withdrawn from the 
stage, no prominent champions of that 
cause stood forth; and it was one of 
which great talents and hi^h station alone 
could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. 
Slowly and silently, the power of Rome 
had much receded before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Paul V. was 
the last of the imperious pontiffs who ex- 
acted obedience as sovereigns of Chris- 
tendom. His successors have had re- 
course to gentler measures, to a paternal 
rather than regal authority ; they have ap 
pealed to the moral sense, but have rarefy 
or never alarmed the fears of their church. 
The long pontificate of Urban VII!. was a 
period of transition from strength to weak- 
ness. In his first years, this pope was not 
inactively occupied in the great cause of 
subduing the Protestant heresy. It has 
been lately brought to light, that, soon afler 
thd accession of Charles 1., he had formed 
a scheme, in conjunction with France and 
S(win, for conquering and partitioning the 
British islands : Ireland was to be annex- 
ed to the ecclesiastical state, and governed 
by a viceroy of the Holy See.f But he 
afterward gave up these visionary projects, 
and limited his ambition to more practica- 
ble views of aggrandizement in Italy. It 
is certain that the temporal principality of 
the popes has often been a useful diver- 
sion for the rest of Europe : the duchy of 

Urbino was less in our notions of impor- 
tance than Germany or Britain ; but it 
was quite as capable of engrossing the 
thoughts and passions of a pope. 



• Dupin, 1. iii., c. I. Grot., Epiat 1 105. Liber de 
libertatibua eecleaiie OaDicans ez actia desomptui 
publicia, quo regia regnique jura contra uiolition^a 
pontificias defenduntur if>8iU8 regia juaau vendi eat 
prohibitua.— See alao Rpiat 619. 

t Ranke, ii., 518. It ia not at all probable that 
France and Spain would have aerioualy coaleaced 
for any object of thia kind : the apoil could not hare 
been eafely divided . But the acheme aerrea to ahow 
the ambition, at that time, of the Roman See. 
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7. The SQbsideiiee of Catholic seal be- 
VapofMUvity fore the middle of this age de- 
•rihBjflMHa. senres especially to be noted at 
a time when, in yahous directions, that 
cborch is beginning to exalt her Toice, if 
not to rear her head, and we are ostenta^ 
tiously reminded of the sudden revival of 
her influence in the sixteenth century. It 
did undoubtedly then revive ; but it is equal- 
ly manifest that it receded once more. 
Among the leading causes of this decline 
in the influence, not only of what are 
caviled dltra-montane principles, but of the 
seal and faith that had attended them, a 
change as visible, and almost as rapid as 
the reaction in favour of them which we 
have pointed out in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, we must recxon the in- 
creasing prejudices against the Jesuit or- 
der. Their zeal, union, indefatigable de- 
votion to the cause, had made them the 
most useful of allies, the mpst formidable 
of enemies; but in these verv quidities 
were involved the seeds of public hatred 
and ultimate ruin. Obnoxious to Protest- 
ant states for their intrigues ; to the law- 
yers, especially in France, for their bold 
theories of political power and encroach- 
ing spirit ; to the Dominicans for the favour 
they had won, they had become, long be- 
fore the close of this period, rather equiv- 
ocal and dangerous supporters of the See 
of Rome.* Their fate, m countries where 
the temper of their order had displayed 
itself with less restraint, might have led 
reflecting men to anticipate the consequen- 
ces of urging too far the patience of man- 
kind by the ambition of an insulated or- 
der of )»ie8ts. In the flrst part of this 
century the Jesuits possessed an exten- 
sive influence in Japan, and had reunited 
the kingdom of Abyssinia to the Roman 
Church. In the course of a few years 
more they were driven out from both; 
their intriguing ambition had excited an 
implacable animosity against the church 
to which they belonged. 

8. Cvdinal Richelieu, though himself 
Riebefieift. * thcological whtor, took great 
cveof Gaiii. care to maintain the libeities of 
fluiiiMrtM. lY^Q French crown and church. 
No extrav^ance of Hildebrandic princi- 
ples would find countenance under his ad- 
ministration. Their partisans endeavour- 
ed sometimes to murmur against his ec- 
clesiastical measures; it was darkly ru- 
moured that he had a scheme of separ- 
ating the Catholic Church of France, 
something in the maimer of Henry VIII., 
fix>m the supremacy of Rome, though not 



* Clement VIII. wm tired of the Jerails, u we 
ire told by Penoo, who did not much love them, p. 
380, 28a 



from her creed ; and one Hersent puUisb- 
ed, under the name of Optatus Gallus, a 
book so rapidly suppressed as to be of the 
greatest rarity, the aim of which was to 
excite the public apprehension of this 
schismi* It was in defence of the Galil- 
ean liberties, so far as it was yet prudent 
to assert them, that De Marca was em 
ployed to write a treatise, De Concordaa 
tift Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was 
censured at Rome ; yet it does not by any 
means come up to the language afterward 
usual in the Galilean Church ; it belongs 
to its own age, the transitional period m 
which Rome had just ceased to act, but 
not to speak as a mistress. De Marca 
was obliged to make some concessions 
before be could obtain the bulls for a bish* 
opric. He rose, however, ailerward to the 
see of Paris. The first part of his woric 
appeared in 1641, the second after the 
death of the author. 

9. In this most learned period, accord- 
ing to the sense in which the ^^ 
word was then taken, that Eu- or ChtMiS 
rope has ever seen, it was, of •"* ?!»••«- 
course, to be expected that the *°^ 
stndious ecclesiastics of both Romish and 
Protestant denomination would pour forth 
a prodigal erudition in their great contro- 
versy. It had always been the aim of the 
former to give an historical character to 
theological inquiry ; it was their business 
to ascertain the faith of the Catholic 
Church as a matter of fact, the single 
principle of its infallibility being assumed 
as the basis of all investigation. But their 
opponents, though less concerned in the 
issue of such questions, frec^uently thought 
themselves competent to dispute the field ; 
and, conversant as they were with ecclesi- 
astical antiquity^ found in its interminable 
records sumcient weapons to protract the 
war, though not to subdue the foe. Hence, 
partly in the last years of the sixteenth 
century, but incomparably more in the 
present, we find an essential change in the 
character of theological contro- inenMedre- 
versv. It became less reason- spaet for um 
ing, less scriptural, less general, ***w^ 
and less popular, but far more patristic, 
that is, appealing to the testimonies of the 
fathers, and altogether more historical than 
before. Several consequences of materi* 
al influence on religious opinion sprang 
naturally from this method of conducting 
the defence of Protestantism. One was, 



» Biogr.Univ. Grot, Epist. 982, 1354. Byeoms 
other letters of Grotiua, it appears that Richeliea 
tampered witn those schemes of reconciling the 
difierent religions which were then afloat, and all 
which went on setting the pope nearly. aside. Ru- 
ame intimates the same.— Epist Ruar., p^ 4SI. 
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that It contracted very 'greatly the dide 
of those who, upon any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the original principle of per- 
sonal judgment, could exercise it for then- 
selves; it became the pririlege of the 
deeply learned alone. Another, that, from 
the real obscurity and incoherence of ec- 
clesiastical authorities, those who had 
penetrated farthest into that province of 
learning were least able to reconcile them ; 
and, however they might disguise it from 
the worid, while the pen was in their 
hands, were themselves necessarily left, 
upon many points, in an embarrassing 
state of doubt and confusion. A third e^ 
feet was, that upon these controversies of 
Catholic tradition, the Church of Rome 
had very often the best of the aivument ; 
and this was occasionally displayed in 
those wrestling matches between religious 
disputants, which were held, pubUcly or 
privately, either with the vain hope of 
ooming to an agreement, or to setue the 
faith of the hearers. And from the two 
last of these causes it arose that many 
Protestants went over to the Church of 
Rome, and that a new theologicnd system 
was >contrived to combine wMt had been 
deemed the incompatible tenets of those 
who had burst from each other with such 
violence in the preceding oentury. 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, 
£gpe^^ity and as in spirit it was, towards 
In Bnfiuid. the system abandoned in the first 
'^^ impetuosity of the Reformation, 
began in England alxrat the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century. It was evidently 
connected with the high notions of eccle- 
siastical power, of an episcopacy by un- 
broken transmission from the apostles, of 
a pompous ritual, which the rulers of the 
Anglican Church took up at that time in 
opposition to the Puritans. It rapidly 
gained ground in the reign of James, and 
still more of his son. Andrews, a man 
ftir more learned in patristic theology than 
any of the Elizabethan bishops, or per- 
haps than any of his English contempora- 
ries except Usher, was, if not the found- 
er, the chief leader of this fchool. Laud 
became afterward, from his politicsl im- 
portance, its more conspicuous head ; and 
from him it is sometimes styled. In his 
conference with the Jesuit Fisher, first 
published in 1694, and afterward, with 
many additions, in 1639, we find an at- 
tempt, not feeble, and, we may beUeve, not 
feigned, to vindicate the Anglican Protest- 
antism, such as he meant it to be, affainst 
the Church of Rome, but with much def- 
erence to the name of Catholic, and the 
authority of the ancient fathers.^ It is 



Oa qtt*il y a de putioilier dans oeoa coi^ 



unnecessary to observe, that this was the 
prevalent language of the En^sh Church 
m that period of forty years which was 
terminated by the civil war ; and that it 
was accompanied by a mailed enhance* 
ment of religious ceremonies, as well as 
bv a considerable approximation to sever* 
al doctrines and usages of the Romanista. 

11. The progresa of the latter church 
for the first thirty years of the DeibeUonsiD 
present century was as striking um cuaoiie 
and uninterrupted as it had been ^<vc^ 
in the final period of the sixteenth. Vic* 
tory cnowned its banners on every side. 
The signal defeats of the Elector Palatine 
and the King of Denmark, the reductkni 
of Rochelle, displayed an evident superi- 
ority in the ultimate argument to which 
the Protestants had been driven, and 
which silences every other ; while a rigid 
system of exdusion iron court favour uid 
of civil discouragement, or even of ban* 
ishment, and suppression of public wor* 
ship, as in the Austrian dominions, brought 
round the wavering and flexible to acqui* 
esce with apparent willingness in a despo- 
tism they could neither resist nor escape. 
Hie nobiUty, both in France and Germany, 
who in the last age had been the first to 
embrace a new faith, became afterward 
the first to desert it. Many also of the 
learned and able Protestants gave evidence 
of tiie jeopardy of that cause by their con« 
version. It is not, however, just to inter 
that they were merely influenced by this 
apprehension. Two other causes mainly 
operated; one, to which we have above 
alluded, the authority given to the tradi^ 
tions of the Church, recorded by the ym- 
ters called fathers, and with which it was 
found very difficult to reconcile all the 
Protestant creed ; another, the intolerance 
of the reformed churches, both Lutheran 
and Calvinistic, which gave as little lati* 
tude as that which they had quitted. 

19. The defections, from whatever 
cause, are numerous in the sev- wanrtof «f 
enteenth century. But two, Ct«>»wo. 
more eminent than any who actually re- 



renoa, c'est ^'en j cite beaucoap plu« lea pent 
de r^glise. que n'ont accoatum^ de fiura lea Prot- 
ettans de de^a la mer. Comme T^glite Anglicane 
a una T^n^ration Conte particuli^ra pour Tantiqiiiti, 
c'isat par 14 que lea Catboliquea Romaina I'attaqoent 
ordinairemeot— Bibl. Univ^ i., 336l Laod, aa well 
aa Andrewa, maintained " thai the true and real 
body of Chriat is in that blessed sacrament''— Con- 
ference with Fisher, p. 299(edit. 1639). And after- 
ward, ** Ibr the Church of Ettffland, nothing is more 
plain than that it believea ana teaches the true and 
real preaence of Christ in the Euchanat** Nothtnf 
is more plain than the contrary, aa Hall, who be 
longed to a different achool of theology, though the 
friend of Laud, has ip equivalent woraa obaervtd. 
--Hall'a worka (Pratt'a edition), vol IL, p. 374* 
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Dounced the Protestant religion, nuiet be 
owned to have given evident signs of 
wavering, Casaubon and Grotins. The 
proofs of this are not founded merely on 
anecdotes which might be disputed, but 
on their own language.* Casaubon was 
staggered by the study of the fathers, in 
which he discovered many things, espe- 
cially as to the Eucharist, which he could 
not in any manner reconcile with the ten- 
ets of the French Huguenots.t Perron 



• in his eonrnpaod&oiem with Scaligmr, no mdi- 
cstioiM of aay vacilUAioB m to religion appew. Of 
the unfortuDate cooferenco between Da Plesaie 
Mammv and Du Perron, in the pretence of Henry 
IV., where Camnbon himself had been one of the 
•onpiraa, he epeaks with great regmt, though with 
a lull ackBow(adgiB0Dt that hia champien had bean 
wonted. Qood a^bis de oongreaau Diomedis cum 
Glaoco, ate eat omnioo, ut tu judicas rect^. Vir 
opttmna, ai earn sua prudentia ort>i Oallico satis ez- 
plorata mm defeeiaset, nunqoam ejus f^eitaminis 
aieam aahiiaaaL After omch nora he coodudea : 
Eqnidam in lactymaa prope adducor, quoUea aubit 
anuno trisueaima iUias diei species, cum de io- 
genua nobilitate, de ezcetlenti iilgenio, de ipsa de- 
Diqoa Teritate pompatic^ adeo TiQi triamphatum. — 
Epiat S14 (Oct, 1600). See alao a letter to Hein- 
sioa OD the aame auhject. Caaaub., Epiat. 809. 
In A letter to Perron himaelf, in lOOi, be profesaod 
to adhere to Scripture alone, a^inst thoae who 
vetnatatia auctoritatem pro ratione obtendont— 
£piat. 417. A change, however, came gradually over 
hia mind, and he grew foscinated by thia very au« 
thority of antiquity. In 1600 he had, by the king'a 
eoounand, a conference on religion with Du Per- 
ron, bnt very reluctantly, and, as his biographer 
owns, qnibuadam viaoa est quodammodo cespitasse. 
Casaubon was, for several reasons, no match in 
aoehadiqiutationforParron< In the first place, he 
waa poor and weak, and the other powerful, which 
is a reason that mifht dispense with our giving any 
others ; but, secoooly, he had leas learmng in the 
itfhers ; and, thirdly, he was entangled by deference 
for theae same fathers; finally, he was not a man of 
aa much acoteneasand eloquence aa his antagonist. 
The issue of battle dpea not follow the better cause, 
but the sharper sword, especially when there is so 
noeh igmormH» tUneki as in this case. 

t Perron eontinued to persecute Gasaobon with 
arsnmaiit, whenever he met him in the king's li- 
teary. Je vow confab (the latter told Wytenbo- 
gart) qull m'a donn^ bsaucoup des scrupoles out 
na re8tent,ee ansquels je oe scai pas bien r^pondrs 
.. . ilmefiwhederoogtr: L'eacapade que je prena 
eat que je n'y puts r6pondre, mais que j^y penaeral 
— Caaaubom Vita (ad edit. Epistolarum, 1709). 
And, in writing to the same wytenbogart, Jan., 
1610, we find aimilar signs of wavering. Me, ne 
quid diaaimulem, hsc tanta diversitaa a fide veteris 
eodesia non parani turtwu Ne de aliia dicam, in 
ra aaezameotaria a majoribua diacessit Lutheros, a 
liuthero Zningliua, ab ntroqne Calvinua, a Calvino 
qm peatea acrtpaerunt Nam constat mihi ae certis* 
auBum eat, dootrinam Calvmi de aacra euchariatia 
knge aliam eaae ab en qUB in libro obaervandi viri 
llounwi noatri continetur, et que vulgo in ecclesiis 
ttoatria aoditnr. Ita^ne Molinanm qui oppognant, 
Galvinnm illi non minus objiciunt, quam aliquem ft 
veteriboe eeclesi» doctoribua. Si sic pergimus, 
quie tandem erit ezitua 7 Jam quod kwm Moli- 
QMU, omnesvetemm librossue doctrinB contrarioa 
raapoitv ttt h9ti$Xtfutmn, eui mediocriter docto fidem 



Qsed to assail him with argtunents he could 
not parry. If we may believe this cardi« 
nal, he was on the point of declaring pub* 
hcl3r his conversion before he accepted 
the invitation of James I. to England ; and 
even while in England he promoted the 



faciei ? Falsus illi Ojnrillos, Hierosolymoram cpis- 
oopus ; falsus Gregonus Nyssenus, falaus Ambro- 
siue, falsi omnes. Mtht liquet falU ipsum, et ilia 
scripts esse verissiroa, qu9 lUe |minuntiat ifwJm- 
w^.— E|>. 670. See also Epist 1043, written 
from Paris in the same year. He came now to Eng 
land, and to hia great aatisfaction Ibund the churen 
and itt pralsites exactly what he would wiah. Illud 
aolatiomitai eat, qood m hoc regno apeciem agnosoo 
veteris ecclesMs, quam ex patrum scriptis didici. 
Adds quod episcopis Umupai wwiiayu aoctissimis. 
sapientissinris, €99tBumr9i$^ et quod novum mihi 
est, prises ecclesia aoiantissimis (Loud., 1611).^ 
Bp. 703. His letters are AiU of similar language.— 
See 743, 744, 773, dtc. Ha combined this inordi- 
nate respect for authority with its natural concom- 
itant, a desire to restrain free inouiry. Though hia 
Ktristie lore should have made mm not unfavoora-' 
I te the Armiaians, he wrote to Bertina, one of 
their number, against the liberty of conacisnce they 
required. Ilia quam passim oelebras, prophetanot 
libertas, bonis et piis nujus ecclesis vins mirum in 
modum suspects res est et odiosa. Nemo enim 
dubitat de pietate Chriatiana actum esse inter voa, 
si quod vidieris agere, iUuatriasifflis ordinibos fuerit 
semel persussum, ut liberam nnicui<}ue esse velint, 
via regia relicts semitam ex animi libidine sibi aliis- 
que aperire. Atout Veritas, ut scis, in omnibus re- 
bus scientHs et disclpliQis uniea est, et to ^«n«iv 
fMVTv inter eceleeie vers notaa, fiiteantur omnea, 
non eat postreaaa. Ut nuUi esse dubium possit, 

3uin tot 99iiv9yihut semita totidem sint erromm 
iverticula. Quod olim de politicia rebus pruden- 
tissimi philosophorum dizerunt, id mihi videtur 
multo etiam roagis in ecclesiasticia locum habere, 
rnv 9ya9 tkti^toiav us iowikuav c^ tnuytan rtXtvriv, 
at ffMnoy TwpmwtOm Mtmpx^ms esse nfumfif [sic !] et op- 
tabiliorem. . . . Ego qui inter pontificioa diu sum m 
patria mea versatus, hoc tibi possum afBrmare, nuU 
la re magis stsbiliri nr*' rv/Mwi^ nm ^^^ quam dia- 
aentionibua noetris et dissidiis. 

Meric Casaubon*s '* Pietas contra Maledicoa Pa- 
trii Nominia ac Religiouis Hostes" is an elabosate 
vindication of his father againat all charges alleged 
by his sdversaries. The only one that presses is 
that of wavering in religion. And here Meric can- 
didly owns thathis ^her had been shaken by Per- 
ron about 1610. (See this tract subjoined to Alme- 
loveen*s edition of the Epistles, p. 89.) But afler- 
vrard, by dint of theological atudv, be got tid of the 
acruples the cardinal had infused into him, snd be- 
came a Protestant of the new Anglican school, 
admiring the first aiz centuries, and especially the 
period after Constantino : Hoc s«culum cum duo- 
ous sequeotibus «ii^ n^ ocxXvncf, floe ipse ecclesia 
et stss illius aurea oueat nuncupari —Prolegomena 
in Ezercitationes in Baronium. His friend Scaliger 
had very different notiona of the fathers. The fa- 
thers, says be, in his blunt way, are very isnorant, 
know nothing of Hebrew, and teach us little in 
theologv. Toeir interpretationa of scripture ars 
strangaly perverse. Even PoWcarp, who was a 
disciple of the apostles, is full oferrors. It will not 
do to say that, because they were near the apostolic 
age, th^ ars never wrong.— Scaligerana Secunda. 
I^ Glerc has some good rsmsrks on the deference 
shown by Casaubon to the langusge held by the &• 
there about the Euchariat, which ahook hia Pntfeat- 
antiam.— BibL Choisie, zix., 230. 
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Catholic *ause more than the world was 
aware.* This is more than we can read- 
ily believe ; and we know that he was en- 
gaged both in maintaining the temporal 
rights or the crown ag^ainst the school of 
Bellarmin, and in writing animadversions 
on the ecclesiastical annals of Baronius. 
But this opposition to the extreme line of 
Che ultra-montanists might be well com- 
patible with a tendency towards much that 
the reformers had denounced. It seemed, 
in truth, to disguise the corruptions of the 
Catholic Church, by rendering the contro- 
versy almost what we might call person- 
al ; as if Rome alone, either by usurping 
the headship of the Church, which might 
or might not have bad consequences, or 
by its encroachments on the civil power, 
which were only maintained by a party, 
were the sole object of that religious op- 

gisition which had divided one half of 
urope from the other. Yet if Casaubon, 
as he had much inclination to do, being 
on ill terms with some in England, and 
disliking the country,! had returned to 
France, it seems probable that he would 
not long have continued in what, accord- 
ing to the principles he had adopted, would 
appear a schismatical communion. 

13. Grotius was, from the time of his 



♦ Perroniana. Grot., Epist., p. 939. 

t Several of his letters attest his desire of re- 
taming. He wrote to Thuanas imploring his rec- 
ommendAtion to the queen regent. But he had 
given much oflfence hy writing against Baronius, 
and had very little chance of an indemnity for his 

I)rebend of Canterbury, if he had given that up on 
eaving Kngland. This country, however, though 
he sotnetimes calls it ^aca/Mtv vnnt, did not suit his 
disposition. He was never on good terms with Sa- 
vile, the most presumptuous of the learned, accord- 
ing to him, and most scornful, whom he accused of 
setting on Montague to anticipate his animadver- 
sions on Baronius, with some suspicion, on Casau- 
bon*s part, of stealing from him.— Ep. 794, 848, 849. 
But he seems himself to have become generally un- 
popular, if we may trust his own account. Ego mo- 
res Anglorum non capio. Quoscun^ue habui notos 
priusquam hue venirem, jam ego tilis sum ignotus, 
ver^. peregrinus, barbarus; nemo illoram me vel 
verbulo appellat ; appeltahu nlet. Hoc quid sit, non 
•cio. Hic [HenricQs Wotton] vir doctissimus ante 
annos viginti mecum Geneve visit, et ex eo tem- 
pore literis amicitiam coluimus. Postquam ego e 
Gallii«i, ille Vonetiis hue convenimus, desii esse illi 
notus ; meaB quoque epistole responstim dedit nul- 
lum ; an sit daturus nescio.— Ep. 811. It seems 
difficult to account for so marked a treatment of Ca- 
saubon, except on the supposition that he was 
thought to pursue a course unfavourable to the 
Protestant interest. He charges the Knglish with 
despising every one but themseltes ; and ascribes 
this to the vast wealth of their unrversities ; a very 
discreditable source of pride in our ancestors, if so 
it were. But Casaubon's philological and critical 
skill passed for little in this country, where it was 
not known enough to be envied. In mere ecclesi- 
astical learning m was behind some English schol- 



tnminghis mind to theology, almost msa of 
as much influenced as Casaubon by ciwu^* 
primitive authority, and began, even in 
1614, to commend the Anglican Church 
for the respect it showed, very unlike the 
rest of the reformed, to that standard.* 
But the ill-usaffe he sustained at the Iwnds 
of those who boasted their independence 
of papal tyranny ; the caresses of the Gal- 
lican clergy after he had fixed his resi- 
dence at Paris ; the growing dissensions 
and virulence of the Protestants; the 
choice that seemed alone to be left in their 
communion, between a fanatical anarchy, 
disintegrating everything like a church on 
the one hand, and a domination of bigoted 
and vulgar ecclesiastics on the other, made 
him gradually less and less averse to the 
comprehensive and majestic miity of the 
Catholic hierarchy, and more and more 
willing to concede some point of uncertain 
doctrine, or some form of ambiguous ex* 
pression. This is abundantly perceived, 
and has often been pointed out, m his An- 
notations on the Consultation.of Cassan- 
der,* written in 1641 ; in his Animadver- 



* Casaubon himself hailed Grotius as in the right 
path. In hodiemis contentionibus in negotio i«K- 
g;ionis et docti et pift jodicat, et in veneratione an- 
tiquitatis cum lis sentit, qui optimi sentiunt. — 
Epist. 883. See itlso 772, which is addressed to 
him. This hich respect for the fathers and for the 
authority of the primitive church grew stiongply 
upon him, and the more because he found they wers 
hostile to the Calvinistic scheme. He was quite 
delighted at finding Jerome and Chrysostom on his 
side.— Epist 20 (1614). In the next year, writing 
to Vossius, he goes a great length. Caterom ego 
reformatsrum ecclesianim miseriam in hoc maxim 
deploro, quod cum symbola condere Catholica ait 
ecclesiie, ipsis inter se nunqnam earn in rem eon- 
venire sit datum, atqoe interim libelli apologetiei 
ex re nau scripti ad imperatorem, rages, principee, 
aut ut in concilio oecumenico exhiberentur, trahi 
cceperim in usum longft aiienum. Quid enim magis 
est aiienum ab unit ate Catholica qnam qnod di ver- 
bis in regionibos paatorea di versa popalo tradete 
cogunturT Quam mirata fuiaset hoc prodiginm 
pia antiqn itas ! Sed b«c aliaque molta mussitanda 
sunt nobis ob iniquitatem temporum. — Epist. 6S. 
He was at this time, as be continued till near the 
end of his life, when he moved on farther, highly 
partial to the Anglican Church. He was, however, 
too Krastian for toe English bishops of the reign of 
Jamesr as appears by a letter addressed to him by 
Overall, who objected to his eiving, in his treatise 
De Imperio circa Sacra, a dennitive power in con- 
troversies of faith to the civil magistrate, and to bis 
puUing episcopacy amonfp non-essentials, which tbe 
bishops held to be of divine right. Grotius adhered 
to his opinion, that episcopacy waa not commanded 
as a perpetual institotion, and thought, at that tinae, 
that there was no other distmction between bishops 
and priests than of precedency. Nusquam memi- 
nit, he saya in one place, Clemena Romanoa ex- 
sortis illius Episcoporom auctoritatis, qn« ecclesic 
consoetudine post Marci mortem Alexandria, at- 
qoe eo exempio alibi, introduci ccepit, aed planA at 
Paulus A postolns, ostendit ecclesias communi Pnj^ 
byteronim, qui iidem onuMe el epiacopi ipai Paolo- 
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lions on Rivet, who had censured the for- 
mer treatise as inclining to Popery ; in the 



que fUcuDtur, consilio fuisse guberaatas. Even in 
bis latter wrinnga he aeeina never to have em- 
braced the noliona of aome Anglican divinea on tbia 
aubject, bat contenta bioiaelf, in bia remarka on 
Caaaaiider, who had aaid, aingalariy aa it may bo 
thought, Coovemt inUr oimica olim Apoatolorom 
»ute inter Epiacopoa et Preabyleroa diacrimen nol- 
lam fuisae, sed poatznodum ordmia aerrandi e( 
ichismatia eTitandi caaaa Epiacopum Presbytena 
fuiaae praepodtam, with obaerring, Epiacopi aunt 
Preabyterorum principea ; et iata irpo^wia (pnsai- 
lentia) k Cbnato pnemonatrata eat in Petro, ab 
ApoatoUa vero. nbicunque fieri poterat, constitute, 
ct a Spiritu Sancto comprobata in ApocalypaL^ 
Op. Theolog., iv., 579, 621. 

But to reiam from tbia digreaaion to the more 
nunediate purpoee. Grotioa for aeveral yean con- 
tinued in thia inaulated atate, neither approving -of 
the Reformation nor the Church of Rome. He 
wrote in 1022 to Epiaoopiua againat thoae whom he 
called Caaaandriaoa, Qui etiam pleroaque Romana 
eccleaia errofae improbantihua auctorea aunt, ne ab 
ejua communione diacedaut.^Epiat. 161. He waa 
^tined to become Casaandrian himaelf, or aome- 
thiog more. The inCatlibilitv of the Church waa 
atill no doctrine of hia. At ilia auctoritaa eccleaia 
«M^i^nrf»v, qoam eecleaia, et quidem auas, Ro- 
BMoeoaea aaciibuut, cum naturali ratione non ait 
avidena, nam ipoi iatentur Judaicam ecdeaiam id 
privilegiam non habuiaae, aequitur ut adveraua ne- 
gaotaa piobari debeat ex aacria literia.— Epiat., ae- 
cueda aertea, p. 761 (1620). And again : Que scri- 
bit pater de reahuendia robua in eum atatum, qui 
ante concilium Tridentinum fuerat, eaaet quidem 
hoc permultum ; aed tranaubatantiatio etei reapon- 
dene adoratio pndem Lateranenai conciho definita 
eat, et invocatio peculiaria aanctorum pridemin oro- 
nee liturgiaa recepta, p. 792 (1623). 

Grociua peaaed moat of hia latter yeara at Paria, 
in the honourable atation of ambaaaador from the 
coart of Sweden. He aeema to have thought it a 
matter of boaat that he did not live aa a Protestant. 
~See Ep. 196. The Huguenot miniatera of Cha- 
lentoo reqoeated him to communicate with them, 
which he declined, p. 854, 856 (1635). He now 
waa brooding over a acheme of union among Prot- 
eatanta : the Engliah and Swediah ohurchea were 
to unite, and to be followed by Denmark. Conati- 
tato aenusl aliqoo uli eccleaiarom corpora, apea eat 
asbinde alios atque alioa ae aggregaturoa. Eat au- 
tem base rea eo magia optanda proteatantibua, quod 
qnotidie multi eoa dep^rant et ae coetibua Roman- 
enamm addunt, non ali» de cauaa, quam quod non 
onam eat eonun cofpua, aed parUa diatractc, gre- 
gea, ^aegregea, propria cuique aua aacivrum com- 
munio, mgena prstersa maledicendi certamen — 
Epiat. 86e(l637> 8eealao p. 627(1630). Hefan- 
ded that by auch a weight of authority, grounded 
in the ancient church, the exerciae of private iudg- 
raent, on which he looked with horror, might be 
OM»rniled. Niai inteipreiandt aaeraa Jiteraa, he 
wrilea to Calixtoa, libertatum cohibemea intra line- 
aa eomm, qo« omnea iUb non aanctitate minua 
qnun primava vetuetate venerabilea ebcleeiB ex ipaa 
pfcdicatione acripturia ubique conaentiente hau- 
teriut, diuque aub craeia maxioii magiaterie retin- 
uerint, niai deiode in iiaqoa liberam habuera diapu- 
tationem fraiema leniUte ferre alii alioa diaciraus, 
quia erit litiom awpe in factionea, dainde in belb 
emmpeotiom fioia?— Ep. 674 (OcL, 1636). Qui 
illam ontimam antiqoitatem aequuntur ducem,quod 
le aemper feciaae memini, iia non eveniet, ut mul- 
lam aibi ipaia aint diaoolorea. In Angli4 videa 
Vol. IL--E 



Votum pro Pace EcelesiasticA, and in the 
Riretiani Apologetic! Discussio ; all which 

quam bene proceaaerit dogmatum noxiorum repni^ 
gatio, hax mazim^ de cauaa quod qui id aanctiaai- 
mom negotium procurandum auacepere nihil admia- 
cuerunt novi, nihil aui, aed ad meliora aascula inten- 
tarn habuere oculorum aciem.— Ep. 966 (1636). 

But he could not be long in perceiving that thia 
union of Proteatant churchea waa impoaaible from 
the very independence of their original conatitution. 
He aaw that there could be no practicable reunion 
except with Rome itaelf, nor that, except on an ac- 
knowledgment of her anperiority. From the year 
1640 hia lettera are full of aanguine hopea that thia 
deluaive viaion would be realised. He atill expect- 
ed aome conceaaion on the other aide : but, aa uau- 
ai, would have lowered hia terma according to the 
pertinacity of hia adveraariea, if indeed they weiB 
atill to be called hia adveraariea. He now pnbliah- 
ed hia famoua annotattona on Caaaander, and the 
other tracta mentioned in the text, to which they 
gave riae. In theae he defenda almoat everythiqg 
we deem pofwry, auch aa tranaubatantiation (Open 
Theologica, iv., 619), atooping to all the nonaenaical 
evaaiona oi a apiritual mutation of aubatancea and 
the like ; the authority of the pope (p. 642), the cel- 
ibacy of the clergy (p. 645), the communion in one 
kind (ibid.), and, m met, ia leaa of a Proteatant tbaa 
Caaaander. In hia epiatlea he declarea himaelf de- 
cidedly in £ivour of purgatory, aa at leaat a probable 
doctrine, p. 930. In theae writinga he aeema to 
have had the countenance of Richelieu. Cardin*- 
lia quin Ivw^Mtf negotium in OalUa aucceaaurum 
ait, duhitare ae negat.— Epiat., aec. aeriea, p. 913. 
Cardinalia Ricelianua rem aucceaauram putat. Ita 
certi loquitur multia. Archiepiaeopoa Cantuarien- 
aia pmnaa dat honeatiaaimi conaihi, quod et aliia 
bonia aape evenit, p. 91 1 . Grotioa ia now run away 
with by vanitv, and fanciea all will go according to 
hia wiahe» ahowing much ignorance i^ the real 
atate of toinga. He waa left by aome from whom 
he had entertained hopea, and thought the Dutch 
Arminiana timid. Voaaiua ut video, pra metu, forte 
et ex Anglia aic juaaua, auxilium auum mihi aub> 
trahit, p. 908. Salmaaiua adhuc in conailiia fluctn- 
at. Eat in religionia rebua ana parti addictior quam 
putabatur, p. 913. De Epiacopio doleo; eat vir 
magni iugenii et probua, aed nimium cupidua alen- 
da partia. But it ia probable that he bad miainter- 
preted aome language of theae great men, who con- 
templated with regret the courae he waa taking^ 
which could be no longer a aecret. De Grotii ad 
papam defectione, a French Proteatant of aome en^ 
inence for learning writera, tanquam re cerU, quod 
fame iatuc diatulit, verum non eat Sed non aine 
magno metu eum aliquid iatiuamodi meditantem et 
conantem quolidie inviti videmua. Inter Proteatan- 
tea cujualibet ordinia nomen ejua aacribi vetat, quod 
eoa atfocioa augiUavit in Appendice de Antichriato^ 
et Annoutia ad Caaaandri conanllationem.— Sarr»> 
vii Epiatola, p. 58 ( 1643). And again be expiwwee 
hie atrong diaapprobation ef one ol the later tra»> 
tiaee. Veriaaime dixit ille qui primua dixit Oroti- 
um papiaaare, p. 196. See alao p. 31, 53. 

In 1643 Grotiua had become wnolly averae to the 
Reformation. He thought it had done more harm 
then good, eapecially by the habit of interpreiing 
everythinf^ on the papal aide for the worae. Maloa 
morea qui manaere corrigi aquum aat Sed an non 
hoc meliua ancGeaaunim fuerit, ai quiaque aemet 
lepurgana pro repurgatione aliorum precea ad Deum 
tuliaaat, et principea et epiacopi correctionem deaid- , 
erantea, non ropta compage, per concilia univer- 
aalia in id laboraaaent. Dignum eat de quo cogite- 
tur, p. 938. Auratua, aa he calla him, that ia, D'Or, 
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are collected in the fourth Tolume of the 
theolqgical works of Grotius. These 



a tort of chaplain to Grotius, became a Catholic 
about this time. The other only lays, Quod Au- 
ratDB fecit, idem fedt antehac fir docdMimua Pe- 
trus Pithnus; idem conetiluerat &cere Casaubonus 
si in Oallia mansisset, affirmavit enim id inter alios 
etiam Cordesio, p. 939. Of Casaubon he says af- 
terward : Casaubonus multo saniores putabat Ca- 
tholicos Galliai quam Carentonianos. Anglos au- 
tem Episcopos putabat a schismatis culpa poase ab- 
soWi, p. 940. Every succenive year saw nim now 
draw nearer to Rome. Reperio antem quicquid 
communiter ab ecclesia occidental! qu» Romans 
cohaeretrecipitur, idem roperiri apud Patres teterea 
Grvcos et Latinos, quorum communionem reti- 
nendam esse viz quisquam neget. Si ^uid pneter 
hoc est, id ad liberas doctorum opinationes perti- 
net ; in quibus suum quis judicium sequi potest, 
at communionia jus non amttiere, p. 958. Episco- 
pius was for limiting articles of faith to the creed. 
But Grotius did not agree with this, and points out 
that it would not preserve uniformity. Quam mul* 
ta jam sunt de sacramentis, de ecclesiarum te^- 
mine, in <}uibus, vel concordis causa, certi aliquid 
observari debet. Alioqui compages ecclesis tanto- 
pare nobis commendata retineri non potest, p. 941. 
it would be endless to quote every passage tending 
to the same result. Finally, in a letter to his broth- 
er in Holland, he expresses his hope that Wyten- 
bogart, the rftapectable patriarch ot Anninianism, 
would turn his attention to the means of restoring 
unity to the church. Velim D. Wytenbogardum, 
ubi permiserit valetudo, nisi id jam fecent, scrip- 
turn aliquid facere de necessitate restitoeDds m 
ecclesia unitatis. et quibus modis id fieri possit 
Idulti pro remedio monstrant, si necessaria a non 
necessariis separentur, in non neoessariis sive cre- 
ditu sive factu relinquatur libertas. At non minor 
est controversia, qua sint necessaria, qoamqu» 
sint vera. Indicia, aiunt, sunt in scripturis. At 
eenh etiam circa ilia loca vanat interpretatio. 
Quare nondum video an quid sit melius, quam ea 
qu» ad fidem et bona opera noa ducunt relinere, ut 
sunt in ecclesia Catholka ; pnto enim in lis esse 
qu8B sunt necessaria ad salutem. In caateris ea qu» 
conciliorum auctoritate, aot veterum consensu re- 
cepta sunt, interpretari eo modo quo interpretati 
sunt illi qui commodissim^ sunt locuti, quales sem- 
per aliqni in quaque materia facile r^Mnentur. Si 
quis id a se impetrare non poesit, ut taceat, nee 
propter res de quibus certus non est, sed optnatio- 
nem tantum quandam habet, turbet unitatem ec- 
clesiv necessariam, qua nisi retinetur ubi est, et 
restituttur ubi non est, omnia ibunt in pejus, p. 960 
(Nov., 1643). Wytenbo^rt replied very well: Si 
ita se res habet, ut indicia necessariorum et non 
necesssriomm in scriptura reperiri nequesnt, sed 
quBri debeant in auctoritate conciliorum ant vete- 
mm consensu, eo modo quo interpretati sunt illi, 
qui commodissim^ locoti emit, proot Ezcellentia 
tua videtur ezistimare, nescio ab viginti quinque 
anni, etiamd illi mihi adhuc restarent, omnesque 
ezigut ingenii corporisque mei vires in mea assent 
potostate, sufficerent at maturo cum judicio perie- 
gam et ezpendam omnia qua eo pertinent. This 
fotter is in the Epistola prawtantittm et eruditorum 
virorum edited by Limborch in 1683, p. 826. And 
Grotins*s answer is in the same collection. It is 
that of a man who throws off a mask he had re- 
luctantly worn. There was, in fact, no other 
means of repelling Wjrtenbogart's just observation 
on the moral impossibility of tracing for ouraelves 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church as an historical 
inquiry. Grotius refers him to a visible standard. 



treatises display a uniform and propeas- 
ive tendency to defend the Church of Rome 



Quare considerandom est, an non fiiciliuaet aqoius 
sit, quoniam doctrine de gratia, de libero arbitrio, 
necessitate fidei bonorumque operum obtinuit in 
ecclesia qua pro se habet universale regimen et or- 
dinem auccessionis, privates se in aliis accommo- 
dare, pacis causa, iis qua universaliter sunt recep- 
ta, sive ea aptissimis qzplicationtbus recipiendo, 
sive tacendo, quam corpus illud Catholicum ec- 
clesia se in articulo tolerantia accommodare de- 
tere uniuscujusque considerationibus et placitis. 
Exempli grati& : Catbolica ecclesia nemini prascri- 
bit ut precotuT pro mortuis, aut opem precom sanc- 
torum vita hac defunctorum imptoret ; solummodo 
requirit, ne quis morem adeo antiquum et genera- 
lem condemnet. The church does, in fsct, rather 
more than he insinuates, though less than Protest- 
ants generally fancv. 

I have trespassed on the patience of the general 
reader in thia very long note, which may be thought 
a superfluous digression in a work of mere litera 
ture. But the epistles of Grotius are not much 
read, nor are they in many; private libraries. The 
index is also very indiflfererit, so that without the 
trouble I have taken of going over the volume, it 
might be difficult to And these carious passages. I 
ought to mention that Burigny has given references 
to most of them, but with lew quotationa. Le 
Clerc, in the first volume of the BibliotMqae Uni- 
veraelle, reviewins the epistles of Grotius, slidee 
very gently over his bias towards popery ; and I 
have met with well-informed penons in England 
who had no conception of the lengtha to which thia 
had led him. It is of &r more importance, and the 
best apologr I can offer for so prolix a note, to per- 
ceive by what gradual, but, as 1 think, necessary 
steps, he was drawn onwaid by his excessive re- 
spect for antiquity, and by his exaggerated notions 
of Catholic unity, prefergnr at last to err with the 
many than to be right with the few. If Grotius 
had learned to look the hydra schism in the face, 
he would have had less fear of ita many heada,and, 
at leaat, would have dreaded to cut them off at the 
neck, lest the source of life should be in one of 
them. 

That Grothis reallv thought as the fathers of 
Trent thought upon ail poinu in dispute, cannot be 
supposed. It was not in the power of a man of his 
learning and thouvhtfulness to divest himself of hie 
own judgment, unless he had absolutely subjugated 
his reason to relirious awe, which was far from 
being the case. His aim was to search for subtle 
interpretations, by which he might profiass to be- 
lieve the words of the chuich, though conscioue 
that hia sense was not that of the imposers. It is 
needless to sav that this is not very ingenuous ; and 
even if it could be justifiable relatively to the persoi^ 
would be an abandonment of the multitude to any 
superatition and delusion which mig^t be put upon 
them. Via ad paoem expeditiasima mihi videtur, 
ai doctrine, communi consensu racepta, commod^ 
explicetnr, mores, sana doctrina adversantes, quau' 
turn fieri potest, toUantnr, et in rebus mediis ac* 
oommodet se para inyenio totins.— Epist \39t, 
Peace was his main object ; if toleration had been 
as well understood as it was afterward, he woukl, 
perhaps, have eompromiaed less. 

Baxter having puUiahed a treatise of the Grotian 
Religion, wherein he imputed to Grotius this incli- 
nation towards the Church of Rome, Archbishop 
Bramhall replied, after the Restoration, with a via- 
dieation of Grotius, in which he does not say much 
to the purpose, and seems ignorant of the case. 
The epistles, indeed, were not then published. 
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in tBTerything that can be reckoned essen- 
tial 10 her creed ; and, in fact, he will be 
found to go farther in this direction than 
Cassander. 

14. But if any one could put a different 
interpretation on these works, which woukl 
require a large measure of prejudice, the 
epistles of Grotius afford such evidence 
of his secession from the Protestant side 
as no reasonable understanding can reject. 
These are contained in a large folio toI- 
ume, published in 1687, and amount to 
1766 of one series, and 744 of another. I 
have quoted the former, for distinction's 
sake, by the number, and the latter by the 
page. Few, we may presume, have taken 
the pains to go through them, in order to 
extract all the passages that bear upon 
this sabject. It will be found that he be- 
gan, as I have just said, by extoUing the 
authority of the Catholic or universal 
Church, and its exclusive right to estab- 
lish creeds of faith. He some time after- 
ward ceased to frequent the Protestant 
worship, but long kept his middle path, 
and thought it enough to inveigh against 
the Jesuits and the exorbitances of the 
See of Rome. But his reverence for the 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
grew continually stronger ; he learned to 
protect against the privilege, claimed by 
the reformers, of interpreting Scripture 
otherwise than the consent of the an- 
cients had warranted.; visions, first of a 
union between the Lutheran and English 
churches, and then of one with Rome it- 
self, floated before his eyes ; he sought 
religious peace with the latter, as men 
seek it in opposition to civil government, 
by the redress of grievances and the sub- 
sequent restoration of obedience. Bnt in 
proportion as he perceived how little of 
concession was to be obtained, he grew 
himself more ready to concede; and, 
though at one time he seems to deny the 
mfalUbility of the Church, and at another 
would not have been content with placing 
all things in the state they were before 
the Council of Trent, he came ultimately 
to tiiink sach« favourable sense might be 
put on all the Tridentine decrees as to 
render them compatible with the Confes- 
sion of Augsbuig. 



BemdB9 the p aiigei in theM epittlef above quo- 
ted, the reader who wiahet to follow thia «p may 
conaalt EpiaL 1108, 1400, 1661, 1670, 1706 of the 
lint oeriea ; and in the aeeond aeriea, p. 876, 886, 
MO, 843, 858, 860, 875. But there are atao many to 
which I have laade no reference. I do not quote 
aothoritiee for the deai^ of Orotiaa to have de- 
daied himaelf a convert if be had Hved to retnm to 
France, though ihejr are eaaily ibaad ; beeanae the 
teathnony of hie wntinga iB Jar atrpnger than any 
mecHot a . 



15. From the year 1640 liis course * 
seems to have been accelerated ; he inti- 
mates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Rome ; he found, as he tells 
us, that whatever was generally received 
in the Church of Rome had the authority 
of those Greek and Latin facers whose 
communion no one would have refused ; 
and at length, in a remaricable letter to 
Wytenbogart, bearing date in 1644, he 
puts it as worthy to be considered, wheth- 
er it would not be more reasonable for 
private men, who find the most essentiid 
doctrines in a church of a universal hie- 
rarchy and a legitimate succession, to 
wave their differences with it for the sake 
of peaces by putting the best interpretar 
tions they can, only keeping silence on 
their own opinions, than that the Catholic 
Church should accommodate itself to the 
separate judgment of such men. Grotius 
had already ceased to speak of the Ar- 
minians as if he was one of themselves 
though with much respect for some of 
their leaders. 

16. Upon a dispassionate examination 
of all these testimonies, we can hardly 
deem it an uncertain question whethei 
Grotius, if his life had been prolonged, 
would have taken the easy leap that still 
remained ; and there is some positive evi- 
dence of his design to do so. But, dying 
on a journey, and in a Protestant country, 
this avowed declaration was never made. 
Fortunately, indeed, for his glory, since 
his new friends would speedily have put 
his conversion to the proof, and his latter 
years might have been spent, like those 
of Lipsius, in defending leg^endanr mira- 
cles, or in waging war against the hon- 
oured dead of the Reformation. He did 
not sufficiently remember that a silent 
neutrality is never indulged to a suspi- 
cious proselyte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that 
Grotius was very far from having trulv 
subjected his understanding to the Church 
of Rome. The whole bent of his n^ind 
was to effect an exterior union among 
Christians; and for this end he did not 
hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and 
respectfiil silence. Listening attentively, 
if I may be allowed such a metaphor, we 
hear the chant of the jfisculapian cock in 
all he has written for the Catholic Church. 
He first took up his reverence for antiqm- 
ty, because he found antiquity unfavoura- 
ble to the doctrine of Calvin. His antipa- 
thy to this reformer and to his followen 
led him on to an admiration of the Epis- 
copal succession, the organized hierarcny, 
the ceremonial and liturgical institutions. 
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the high notioM of sacramental rites, 
which he found in the ancient Church, and 
which Luther and Zuingle had cast away. 
He became imbued with the notion of 
unity as essential to the Catholic Church ; 
but he never seems to have gone the 
length of abandoning his own judgment, 
or of asserting any positive infallibility to 
the decrees of man. For it is manifest 
that, if the Councils of Nice or of Trent 
were truly inspired, it would be our busi- 
ness to inquire what they meant them- 
selves, not to pat the most convenient in- 
terpretations, nor to search out for some 
author or another who may have strained 
their language to our own opinion. The 
precedent of GrottusT, therefore, will not 
serve those who endeavour to bind the 
reason of the enlightened part of mankind, 
which he respected like his own. Two 
predominant ideas seem to have swayed 
the mind of this great man in the very 
gradual transition we have indicated ; one, 
his extreme reverence for antiquity, and 
for the consent of the Cathohc Church ; 
the other, his Erastian principles as to the 
authority of the civil magistrate in mat- 
ters of religion. Both conspired to give 
him an abhorrence of the "liberty of 
prophesying,** the right of private men to 
promulgate tenets inconsistent with the 
established faith. In friendly conversa- 
tion or correspondence, even perhaps, 
with due reserve, in Latin writings, much 
might be indulged to the learned ; room 
was to be found for an Erasmus and a 
Cassander ; or, if they would themselves 
consent, for an Episcopius and a Wyten- 
bogart, at least for a Montagu and a Laud ; 
but no pretext was ever to justify a sep- 
aration. The scheme of Grotius is, in a 
modified degree, much the same as that 
of Hobbes. 

18. In the Lutheran Church we find an 
C3«iixtu«. ®°^i°®"' contemporary of Grotius, 
who maybe reckoned his counter- 
part in the motives which influenced him 
to seek for an entire union of religious 
parties, though resembling him far more 
in his earlier opinions than in those to 
which he ultimately arrived. This was 
George Calixtus, of the University of 
Helmstadt, a theologian the most tolerant, 
mild, and catholic in his spirit, whom the 
Confession of Augsburg had known since 
Melanchthon. This University, indeed, 
which had never subscribed the Form of 
Concord, was already distinguished by 
freedom of inquiry, and its natural con- 
comitant, a large and liberal spirit. But 
in his own church generally, Calixtus 
found as rigid schemes of orthodoxy, and 
pefha{» a more invidious scrutiny into the 



recesses of private opinion, than in that 
of Rome, with a less extensive basis of 
authority. The dream of good men in 
this age, the reunion of Christian church- 
es in a common faith, and, meanwhile, the 
tolerance of differences, were ever the aim 
of Calixtus. But he fell, like the Angli- 
can divines, into high notions of primitive 
tradition, placing, according to Eichhom 
and Mosbeim, the unanimity of the first 
six centuries by the side of Scripture it- 
self. He was assailed by the adherents 
of the Form of Concord with aggravated 
virulence and vulgarity ; he was accused 
of being a papist and a Calvinist ; reproach- 
es equally odious in their eyes, and there- 
fore fit to be heaped on his head ; the in- 
consistency of calumnies being no good 
reason with bigots against uttering them.* 
. 19. In a treatise, published long after 
his death, in 1697, De tolerantia Hiiattempu 
Reformatorum circa qusestiones BtconcordT 
inter ipsos et Augustanam confessionem 
professos controversas consultatio, it is 
his object to prove that the Calvinists 
held no such tenets as should exclude 
them from Christian communion. He 
does not deny or extenuate the reality of 
their differences from the Confession of 
Augsburg. The Lutherans, though many 
of them, he says, had formerly maintained 
the absolute decrees of predestiftation, 
were now come round to the doctrine of 
the first four centuries.f And he admits 
that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they 
may use, do not believe a true and sub- 
stantial presence in the Eucharist.^ But 

* Richhom, vol. vi., part ii., p. 20. Mosheim. 
Biogr. Univ. 

t Nostri e quibus olim nralti ibidem absolotum 
decretam approbarant, paolatim ad aentDnttam pri- 
moram qnaiuor seculorum, nempe decretum juxta 
praescientiam factum, receperant. Qua in re mul- 
tum egregi^ laboravit iEgidius Hunntua. Difficile 
autem eat banc sententiam ita proponere, ne quid 
Pelagian iamo habere affine videatur, p. 14. 

t Si tamen ncm tarn quid loquantur quam quid 
aentiant attendimus, certum est eoa veri corporis et 
sanguinis secundum substantiam accepiorum pr»- 
aentiam non admittere. Rectius autem fuerit 
Qtramqae partem aimpUciter et ingenoft. quod sen- 
tit, profiteri, quaiQ alteram alteri ambiguis ioquendi 
formulis tmponere. Qoalem conciliandi rationem 
inienint olim Pbilippus et Bucerus, nempe nt pras- 
schberentur formuls, quarum verba otmque pars 
amplecteretur, aed singulis suo sensn acciperent ac 
interpretarentur. Quern conaium, quamvis ex pio 
eoque ingente concordie desiderio et studio profec- 
tum, nulla successus felicitas exceptt, p. 70. This 
observation ia very just in the abstract ; but in the 
early period of the Reformation . there were strong 
reasons for evading pointa of dilTerence. in the hopo 
that truth would silently prevail in the course of 
time. We, however, who come later, are to follovi 
the advice ojf Calixtaa ; and in judging, aa well af 
we can, of the opinions of men, mast not aliogethe 
regard theh' words. Upon no theologiciil contro 
versy, pr(^>ably, has there been ao much of studied 
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neither of these enon, if such they are, 
he tak«8 to be fundamental. In a ahosler 
and more valuable treatise, entitled Dest- 
derium dt studium concordie ecdesiaati- 
c«, Caliztos proposes some excellent rules 
for allaying religious heats. But he leans 
far too much towards the authority of tra- 
dition. Every church, he says, which af- 
firms what others deny, is bound to prove 
its affirmation ; first by Scripture, in which 
whatever is contained must be out of con- 
troversy ; and, secondly (as Scripture bears 
witness to the Church that it is the pillar 
and foundation of truth, and especially the 
primitive Church, which is called that of 
the saints and martyrs), by the unanimous 
consent of the ancient Church, above all, 
where the debate is among learned men. 
The agreement of the Church is therefore 
a sufficient evidence of Christian doctrine, 
not that of individual writers, who are to 
be regarded rather so far as they testify 
the Catholic doctrine tha^ as they pro- 
pound their own.* This deference to an 
imaginary perfection in the Church of the 
fourth or fifth century must have given a 
great advantage to that of Rome, which is 
not always weak on such ground, and 
doubtless serves to account for those fre- 
quent desertions to her banner, especially 
in persons of very high rank, which after- 
ward occurred in Germany. 

80. The tenets of some of those who 
Hifh-chnrcii ^ave been called High-church 
myinEnf* AngUcans may in themselves 
*■•"• be little different from those of 

Grotius and Caliactos. But the spirit in 
which they have been conceived is alto- 
gether opposite. The one is exclusive, 
intolerant, severe, dogmatical, insisting on 
uniformity of faith as well as of exterior 



•mbigaity m on that of the Eucharist Calixtua 
passes a similar censure on the equivocations of 
some great men of the preceding century in his oth- 
er treatise mentioned in the text. 

* Consensa itaqoe prims ecclesue ex symboUs et 
scriptie manifesto doctrina Christiana recti confir- 
matar. Inteliigimus autem doctrinam fondamenU- 
lem et necesaanam, non quasvis appendices et ques- 
tlones, ant etiam quorunidam scnpturv locoram in- 
terpretationea. De taKbas enim unammis et nni- 
versalis coneensns non potent erai vel proferri. Et 
magis apad plerosque spectandum est, quid tanquam 
communem ecclesis sententlam proponnnt, qoam 

?uomodo eam confirmant aut demonstrant, p S5. 
have not observed, in the little t know of Calix- 
tua, any proof of his inclination towarda the Church 
of Rome. 

Gerard Vossius, as Kpiacopius wrote to Vorstius 
in 1615, declared, in his inaugural lecture as pro- 
fessor of theology, his determination to follow the 
ooosent of antiquity, in ezplieatione Scripturarom 
et controversiarum diremtionibus diligenter exami- 
nare et expendere Catbolicum et antiquissimum 
consensum, cum sine dnbio illnd quod a pluribus 
et antiquissimts dictum eat, veriasimam sit— Epist 
Viroi Mn pnastaatium, p. 6. 



observances ; the other, cathofic in out- 
ward profession, charitable in sentiment, 
and, in fact, one mode, though a mode as 
imprudent as it was oblique, in which the 
latitudinarian principle was manifested. 
The language twth of Grotius and Calix- 
tus bears this out ; and this ought closely 
to be observed, lest we confound the real 
laxity of one school with the rigid ortho- 
doxy of the other. One had it in view to 
reconcile discordant communions by mu- 
tual concession, and either by such expli- 
cation of contrarieties as might make them 
appear less incompatible with outward 
umty, or by an avowed tolerance of Aeir 
profession within the Church ; the other 
would permit nothinjg but submission to 
its own authority; it loved to multiply 
rather than to extinguish the risks of ais- 
sent, in order to crush it more efiectiudly ; 
the one was a pacific negotiator, the oUi- 
er a conquering tyrant. 

SI. It was justly alarming to sincere 
Protestants that so many brill- Dam^oncbs 
iant ornaments of their party righi o«e or 
should either desert to the hos- ^ *'***^ 
tile side, or do their own so much injury 
by taking up untenable around.* Nothing, 
it appeared to reflecting men, could be 
trusted to the argument from antiquity; 
whatever was gained in the controversy 
on a few points was lost upon those of 
the first importance. It was become the 
only secure course to overthrow the tri- 
bunal. Dail]6, himself one of the most 
learned in this patristic erudition whom 
the French Reformed Church possessed, 
was the first who boldly attacked the new 
school of historical theology in their own 
stronghold, not occupying their fortress, 
but razing it to the ground. The design 
of his celebrated Treatise concerning the 
right use of the Fathers, published in 1628, 
is, in his own words, to show " that they 
cannot be the Judges of the controversies 
in religion at this day between the Papist 
and the Protestant,*^ nor, by parity of rea- • 



• It was a poor consolation for so many losses, 
that the tamooa Antonio de Dominia, archbishop 
of Spoleto, came over to England, and bv his books 
de Repuhlica Ecclesiastics, as well as by nis conver- 
sstion, seempd an undisffuised enemy to the Church 
of Rome. The object of his work is to prove that the 
pope has no soperioritT over other bishops. Jamas 
gave De Dominis the desnery of Windsor and a Ut- 
ing ; but whether he, strictly speaking, belonged to 
the Church of England, I do not remember to have 
T«ad. Preferments were bestowed irregularly in 
that age He returned, however, to the ancient 
fold ; but did not avoid suspicion, being thrown 
into prison at Rome ; and after his death, the im» 
putations of heresy against him so much increased 
that his body was dug up and burned. Neither 
paity has been ambitious to claim this vain and 
UMincere, though clover pvalateu 
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tomng, of many otheTS ; ** 1. Because it 
is, if not an impossible, yet at least a 
very difficult thing 'to find out what their 
sense hath been touching the same. d. 
Because that their sense and judgment of 
these things, supposing it to be certainly 
and clearly understood, not being infaUi- 
ble, and without all danger of error, can- 
not carry with it a sufficient anthority for 
the satisfying the understanding." 

22. The arguments adduced by Daill4 
in support of the former of these two po- 
sitions, and which occupy the first book 
of the treatise, are drawn from the pauci- 
ty of the early Christian writers; from 
the nature of the subjects treated by them, 
having little relation to the present cod- 
troversies ; from the suspicions of foigery 
and interpolation affectinff many of their 
works ; the difficulty of understanding their 
idioms and figurative expressions ; the hab- 
it of some of the fathers to say what they 
did not believe ; their changes of mind ; the 
peculiar and individual opinions of some 
among them, affording little evidence of 
the doctrine of the Church ; finally, the 
probability that many who differed from 
those called the Fathers, and whose wri- 
tings have not descended to us, may have 
been of as good authority as themselves. 

23. In the second book, which, in fact, 
has been very much anticipated in the 
first, he shows that neither the testimony 
nor the doctrine of the fathers is infallible 
(by which word he must be understood to 
mean that it raises but a slight presump- 
tion of truth), proving this by their errors 
and contradictions. Thus he concludes 
that, though their negative authority is 
considerable, since they cannot be iNre- 
sumed ignorant of any material doctrine 
of religion, we are to be very slow in 
drawing affirmative propositions from 
their writings, and much more so in rely- 
ing upon them as undoubted verities. 

24. It has been said of tliis treatise on 
the right use of the fathers, that its author 
had pretty well proved they were of no 
use at all. This, indeed, is by no means 
the case ; but it has certainly diminished 
not only the deference which many have 
been wont to pay to the opinion of the 
primitive writers, but, what is still more 
contended for, the value of their testimo- 
ny, whether as to matters of fact or as to 
the prevailing doctrines of the Christian 
Church. Nothing can be more certain, 
though in the warmth of controversy men 
are apt to disregard it, than that a witness, 
who deposes in any one case what can be 
disproved, is not entitled to belief in other 
assertions which we have no means of 
confuting, unless it be shown that the cir- 



cumstances of his evidence render it won 
trustworthy in these points than mjd have 
found it before. Hence such writers as 
Justin and Ireneus ought not, except with 
great precaution, to be quoted in proof at 
aU, or, at least, with confidence; their 
falsehood, not probably wilful, in asser- 
tions that have been brought to a test, ren- 
dering their testimony very precarious 
upon any other points. Daill6, it may be 
added, uses some circumspection, as the 
times, if not his own disposition, reauired 
in handling this subject, keeping chiefly 
in view the controversies between the 
Romish and Protestant churches; nor 
does he ever indulge in that tone of banter 
or acrimony which we find in Whitby, 
Baibeyrac, Jortin, and Middleton; and 
which must be condemned by eveiy one 
who reflects that many of these writers 
exposed their lives, and some actually lost 
them, in the maintenance and propagation 
of Christianity. 

25. This well-timed and important book 
met with a good reception from . 
some in England, though it must morSi 
have been very micongenial to ReUgionoC 
the ruling party. It was extol- P"*"*""** 
led and partly translated by Lord Falk- 
land ; and his two distinguished friends^ 
Chilling worth and Hales, found in it the 
materials of their own bold revolt against 
church authority. They were both Ar- 
minians, and, especially the former, averse 
in all respects to the Puritan schooL But, 
like Episcopius, they scorned to rely, as 
on these points they might have done, on 
what they deemed so precarious and in- 
conclusive as the sentiments of the fathers. 
Chillioffworth, as is well known, had been 
induced to embrace the Romish religion, 
on the usual ground that a succession of 
infalhble pastors, that is, a collectrve hie- 
rarchy, by adhering to whom alone we 
could be secure from error, was to be found 
in that church. He returned again to the 
Protestant religion on being convinced 
that no such infallible society could- be 
found. And a Jesuit, by name ICnott, hav- 
ing written a book to prove that unrepent- 
ing Protestants could not be saved, Chil- 
lingworth published, in 1637, his famous 
answer. The Religion of Protestants a safe 
Way to Salvation. In this he closely 
tracks the steps of his adversary, replying 
to every paragraph and almost every sen- 
tence. 

26. Knott is by no means a despicable 
writer ; he is concise, polished, ciwraoim- 
and places in an advantageous oruuswoifc. 
light the great leading ar^ments of his 
church. ChiUingworth, with a more dif- 
fuse and less elegant style, is greatly su- 
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Csrior in impetoosity and waimth. In hi« 
ng parenthetical periods, as in those of 
other old En^flish writers ; in his copioua- 
ness, which is never empty or tautologi- 
cal, there is an inartificial elegance, spring- 
ing from strength of intellect and sincer- 
ity of feeling, that cannot fail to impress 
the reader. But his chief excellence is 
the close reasoning, which avoids every 
dangerous admission, and yields to no am- 
biguousness of language. He perceived 
and maintained with great courage, con- 
sidering the times in which he wrote and 
the temper of those he was not unwilling 
to keep as friends, his favourite tenet, that 
all thinffs necessary to be believed are 
clearly laid down in Scripture. Of tradi- 
tion, which many of his contemporary 
Protestants were becoming as prone to 
magnify as their opponents, he spoke very 
slightingly ; not denying, of course, a max- 
im often quoted Crom Vincentius Lirinen- 
sis, that a tradition strictly universal and 
aboriginal must be founded in truth, but 
being assured that no ^such could be 
shown ; and that what came nearest, both 
in antiquity and in evidence of Catholic 
reception, to the name of apostolical, wero 
doctrines and usages rejected alike by all 
denominations of the Ohuroh in modern 
times.* It will be readily conceived that 
his method of dealing with the controver- 
sy is very diflfereut from that of Laud in 
his treatise against Fisher; wherein we 
meet chiefly with disputes on passages in 
the fathers, as to which, especially when 
they are not quoted at length, it is impossi- 
ble that any reader can determine for him- 
self. The work of ChilUngworth may at 
least be understood and appreciated with- 



% * If there were anything onwritten which had 
eome down to us with aa full and uniTeraal a tra- 
4ition as the unquestioned books of canonical Scrip- 
ture, that thing should I believe as well as the 
SeriptuTe ; but I have long sought for some such 
thing, and jet I am to seek ; nay, I am confident no 
one point in controversy between papists and Prot- 
estanta can go in upon half so fair cards, for to gain 
the esteem of an apostolic tradition, as those things 
which are now decried on all hands ; I maan the 
opinion of the Chiliasts and the communicating 
infants.'^^Chap. iii., ^ 62. He dilates upon this 
insecuritv of tradition in some detached papers, 
subjoined to the best editions of his work. Chil- 
lingworth might have added an instance if he had 
been writing against Romanizing Anglicans. No- 
thing can come so close to the foolish rule above 
mentioned as the observation of celibacy by bish- 
ops and priests, not being married before their ordi- 
nation, which, till the time of Luther, was, as far 
as we have reason to believe, universally enjoined 
in the Church ; no one, at least, has ever alleged 
an instsnce or authority to the contrary. Yet those 
who talk most of the rule of Vincentius Lirinensis 
set aside without compunction the only case in 
which we can truly say that it may with some show 
of probability be applied. Onnia viocit amor. 



out reference to any otlier; the condition, 
perhaps, of real superiority in all produc- 
tions of the mind. 

97. Chillin^orth was, however, a man 
versed in patnstical learning, by no means 
less so, probably, than Land. But he had 
found so much uncertainty about this 
course of theological doctrine, seducing 
as it generally is to the learned, ^^ fathers,'* 
as he expresses it, '' being set against fa* 
thers, and councils against councils," that 
he declares, in a well-known passage, the 
Bible exclusively to be the religion of 
Protestants; and each man's own rea- 
son to be, as from the general tenour of 
his volume it appears that he held it, the 
interpreter of the Bible.* It was a natu- 
ral consequence that he was a strenuous 
advocate, not so much for toleration of 
separate churches, as for such an *^ order- 
ing of the public service of God, that all 
who believe the Scripture, and live ac- 
cording to it, might, without scruple, or 
hypocrisy, or protestation against any 
part, join in it ;"t a scheme, when practica- 
ble, as it could not possiUy be often ren- 
dered, far more eligible than the separa- 
tion of se<!ts, and hence the favourite ob- 
ject of Gcptius and Taylor, as well as of 
Erasmus and Cassander. And in a re- 
markable and eloquent passage. Chilling- 
worth declares that " Protestants are in- 
excusable if they did offer violence to 
other men's consciences ;'* which Knott 
had said to be notorious, as, in fact, it was, 
and as Chillingworth ought more explicit- 
ly to have admitted.^ *' Certainly,*' he ob- 
serves in another place, ** if P.rotestants 
are faulty^ in this matter [of claiming au- 
thority], it is for doing it too much and 
not too little. This presumptuous impo- 
sing of the senses of men upon the words 
of God* the special senses of men upon 
the general words of God, and lajring them 
upon men's consciences together, under 
the equal penalty of death and damnation ; 
this vain conceit that we can speak of the 
things of God better than in the. words of 
God; this deifying our own interpreta- 
tions and tyrannous enforcing them upon 
others ; this restraining of the word of 



* This must always be understood with the con- 
dition that the reason itself sbaH be competently 
enlightened : if ChilUngworth meant more than 
this, he carried his principle too far, as others have 
done. The case is parallel in jurisprudence, med- 
icine, mechanics, and every human science : any 
one man, prim4 facie, may be a competent judge, 
but all men are not so. (t is hard to prove that 
there is any different rule for theology ; but parties 
will alwaya contend for extremes ; for the rights of 
bigots to think for others, and the rights of fools to 
thmk for themselves. 

t Chap, iii., ^ SI. t Chap, v., ^ 96. 
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God from that latitude and generality, and 
the understandings of men from that lib- 
erty wherein Christ and the apostles left 
them, is and hath been the only fountain 
of all the schisms of the Church, and that 
which makes them immortal ;* the com- 
mon incendiary of Christendom, and that 
which tears in pieces, not the coat, but the 
bowels and members of Christ. Take 
away these walls of separation, and all 
will quickly be one. Take away this per- 
secuung, burning, cursing, damning of 
men for not subscribing the words of men 
as the words of God ; require of Chris* 
tians only to believe Christ, and to call no 
man master but him only ; let those leave 
claiming infaUibility that have no title to 
it, and let them that in their words dis- 
claim it, disclaim it also in their actions. 
In a word, take away tyranny,'* Acf 

'28. It is obvious that in this passage, 
and, indeed, throughout the volume, Chil- 
lingworth contravenes the prevailing theo- 
ries of the Anglican Church full as dis- 
tinctly as those of the Roman. He esca- 
ped, however, unscathed by the censure of 
that jealous hierarchy ; his private friend- 
ship with Laud, the lustre of his name, 
the absence of factious and sectarian con- 
nexions, and still more, perhaps, the rapid 
gatherings of the storms that swept both 
parties away, may be assigned as his pro- 
tection. In later times his book obtamed 
a high reputation; he was called the im- 
mortal ChiUinsworth ; he was the favourite 
of all the moderate and the latitudinarian 
writers ; of Tillotson, Locke, and Warbur- 
ton. Those of opposite tenets, when they 
happen to have read his book, can do no- 
thing else but condemn its tendency. 

d9. A still more intrepid champion in 
BsiMimi the same cause was John Halea; 
Schism, for his little tract on Schism, not 
being in any part directed against the 
Church of Rome, could have nothing to 
redeem the strong protestations against 
church authority, '* which," as he bluntly 
expresses it, 'Ms none;'' words that he 
afterward slightly qualified. The aim of 
Hales, as well as of Grotius, Calixtus, 
and Chillingworth, was to bring about a 
more comprehensive communion ; but he 
went still farther; his language is rough 
and audacious ;% his theology in some of 

* " This persuasion/* he says in a note, " is no 
singularity of mine, but the doctrine which I have 
learned from divines of great learning and judg- 
ment. Let the reader be pleased to peruse the 
7th book of AcoDtips de Stratagematibus Satan», 
and Zanchius his last oration delivered by him af- 
ter the composing of the discord between him and 
Amerbachios; and he shall confess as much." 

♦ Chap, iv., ^ 17. 

^ * 1 must, for my own part, oonfess that councils 



his other writings has a scent of Racow 
and, though these crept slowly to light, 
there was enough in the earliest to make 
us wonder at the hi^ name, the epithet 
Ever-memorable, which ht obtained in the 
English Church. 

30. It is unnecessary to say that few 
disputes in theology have been cooumw. 
so eagerly conducted or so •**?JJ1'^ 
extensively ramified as those Aucusti'iuaB 
which relate to the free-will of sotMoia. 
man, and his capacity of turning himself 
towards God. In this place nothing more 
will be expected than a brief statement of 
the principal question, doing no injustice 
by a tone of partiality to either side. All 
shades of opinion, as it seems, may be 
reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian world. 
According to one of these, the corrupt 
nature of man is incapable of exerting any 
power towards a state of acceptance with 
God, or even of willing it with an earnest 
desire, until excited by preventing (pre-/ 
veniens) grace; which grace is vouch- 
safed to some only, and is called free, be- 
cause God is not limited by any respect 
of those persons to whom be accords this 
giil. Whether those who are thus called 
by the influence of the Spirit are so irre- 
sistibly impelled to it that their perseve- 
rance in the faith and good works, which 



and synods not only may and have erred, but, con- 
sidering the means how they are managed, it were 
a great marvel if they did not err ; for what men asa 
they of whom those great meetinn do consist T 
Are thev the best, the most learned, the most vir- 
tuous, toe moat likely to walk uprightly ? No, the 
greatest, the most ambitious, and many times men 
of neither judgment nor learning ; such are they 
of whom these bodies do consist. Are these men, 
in comnHXi equity, likely to determine for truth ?**^ 
Vol i.,j>.eO, edit. 1765. 

** Universality ia auch a proof of truth as truth 
itself is ashamed of; for universality is but ^a 
quainter and a trimmer name to siniify the multi- 
tude. Now human authority at the strongest ia 
but weak, but the multitude is the weakest part of 
human authority ; it is the great patron ol error, 
most easily abused and moat hardly disabused . The 
beginning of error may be and mostly is from pri- 
vate persons, but the maintainer and continuer of 
error ia the multitude. Private persons first beget 
errors in the multitude and make them public ; and 
publicnesa of them begets them again in private 
persons. It is a thing which our common ezperi- . 
ence and practice acquainta us with, that, when 
some private persons nave gained authority with 
the multitude, and infused some error into them 
and made it pubUc, the publicness of the error 
gains authority to it, and mlerchan^ably prevails 
with private persons to entertain it. I'he most 
singular and strongest part of human authority is 
properly in the wisest and moat virtuous; and 
those, 1 trow, are not the most universal," iii., 161. 

The treatise on Schism, from which these last 
passages are nal extracted, was printed at Oxford 
m 1642, with some animadveraiv a by the editor.— 
Wood*a Athene, ul, 414. 
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aiethe fhuts of their election, may surely 
be leliod upon, or, on the other iMnd, may 
either, at first, obdurately resist the dirine 
impulses, or finally swerre from their 
state of grace, is another question upon 
which those who agree in the principal 
doctrine hare been at yariance. It is also 
controTerted among those who belong to 
this class of theologians, whether the elec- 
tion thus freely made out of mankind de- 
pends upon an eternal decree of predesti- 
nation, or upon a sentence of God follow- 
ing the fall of man. And a third difference 
relates to the condition of man aAer he 
has been aroased bj^ the Spirit from a 
state of entire alienation from God; some 
holding that the completion as well as 
commencement of the work of conversion 
is wholly owing to the divine influence, 
while others maintain a co-operation of 
the will, so that the salvation of a sinner 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to him- 
self. But the essential principle of all 
whom we reckon in this category of di- 
vines is the necessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not |n the 
power of man to do any act, in the first 
instance, towards his own salvation, lliis, 
in some or other of its modifications, used 
to be deemed the orthodox scheme of 
doctrine ; it was established in the Latin 
Church by the influence of Augustin; it 
was generally held by the schoolmen, by 
most of the early reformers, and seems 
to be inculcated by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, as much as by the arti- 
cles of the Church of England. In a loose 
and modem acceptation of the word, it 
often goes by the name of Calvinism, 
which may, perhaps, be less improper, if 
we do not use the term in an exclusive 
sense ; but, if it is meant to imply a par- 
ticular relation to Calvin, leads to contro- 
versial chicane, and a misstatement of 
the historical part of the question. 

31. An opposite class of theological 
gfrfirtifr rea^ners belong to what is some- 
gii^- times called the Semi-pelagian 
»***^ school. These concur with the 
former in the necessity of assistance from 
the Spirit to the endeavours of man to- 
wards subduing his evil tendencies, and 
renewing his heart in the fear and love of 
God, but conceive that every sinner is 
capable of seeking this assistance, which 
will not be refused him, and, consequently, 
of beginning the work of conversion by 
his own will. They therefore either deny 
the necessity of preventing grace, except 
such as is extenor, or, which comes ef- 
fectively to the same thing, assert that it 
is accorded in a sufficient measure to 
every one within the Christian Church, 

Vol. II.— F 



whether at the time of baptism, or by 
some other means. They think the op- 
posite opinion, whether founded on the 
hypothesis of an eternal decree or not, 
irreconcilable with the moral attributes 
of the Deity, and inconsistent with the 
general tenour of Scripture. The Semi- 
pelagian doctrine is commonly admitted to 
have been held by the Greek fathers ; but 
the authority of Augustin and the decision 
of the Western Church caused it to assume 
the character of a heresy. Some of the 
Scotists among the schoolmen appear to 
have made an approach to it, by their tenet 
of grace ex congruo. They thought that 
the human virtues and moral dispositions 
of unregenerate men were the predispo- 
sing circumstances which, by a sort of fit- 
ness, made them the objects of divine 
goodness in according the benefits of his 
grace. Thus their own free-will, from 
which it was admitted that such qualities 
and actions might proceed, would be the 
real, though mediate, cause of their con- 
version. But this was rejected by the 
greater part, who asserted the absolute 
irrespective freedom of grace, and appealed 
to experience for its freauent efficacy over 
those who had no inherent virtues to 
merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more 
than Luther, maintained the ab- Tenets oniM 
solute passiveness of the hu- wfonnew, 
man will, so that no good actions, even af- 
ter conversion, could be ascribed in any 
proper sense to man, but altogether to the 
operation of the Spirit. Not only, how- 
ever, Melanchthon espoused the Syner- 
gistic doctrine, but the Lutheran Church, 
not in any symbolic book, but in the gen- 
eral tenets of its members, has ^en 
thoueht to have gone a good way towards 
Semi-pelagianism, or what passed for such 
with tne more rigid party.* In the Re- 
formed Church, on the contrary, the Su- 
pra-lapsarian tenets of Calvin, or the im- 
mutable decrees of election and reproba* 
tion from all eternity, were obviously in- 
compatible with any hypothesis that made 
the salvation of a sinner depend upon him- 
self. But, towaris the close of the six- 
teenth century, these severer notions 
(which, it may be observed, by-the-way, 
had always been entirely rejected by the 
Anab.aptists, and by some of greater name, 
such as Sebastian Castalio) began to be 
impugned by a few learned men. This 



^ Le Clerc nys that th« doctrine of Melanchthon, 
which Boesnetstigmetizee as Semi-fwlagian, is that 
of the Council of Trent.— Bibl. Choiate, ▼., 341. 1 
ahoold put a different conatraction upon the Tri- 
dentine canona ^ but, of eourae, my practice in 
t^eae nice qoeationa ia not great 
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led in Engkuid to what are called the Lam^ 
beth articles, drawn up by Wbitgift, six of 
which assert the Calvimstic doctrine of 
predestination, and three denjr that of the 
Semi-pelagians. But these, being not auite 
approved by the queen or by Lord Bur- 
leigh, were never received by authority in 
our church. There can, nevertheless, be 
no reasonable or even sincere doubt that 
Calvinism, in the popular sense, was at 
this time prevalent ; even Hooker adopted 
the Lambeth articles, with verbal modifi- 
cations that do not affect their sense. 

33. The few who, in England or in the 
mm of Ar- reformed churches upon the Con- 
uunianiun. tinent, embraced these povel and 
heterodox opinions, as they were then ac- 
counted, within the sixteenth century, ex- 
cited little attention in comparison with 
James Arminius, who became professor 
of theology at Leyden in 1604. The con- 
troversy ripened in a few years ; it was 
intimately connected, not, of course, in its 
own nature, but by some of those collat- 
eral influences which have so often deter- 
mined the opinions of mankind, with the 
political relations between the Dutch cler- 
gy and the States of Holland^ as it was af- 
terward with the still less theological dif- 
ferences of that government with its 
Stadtholder ; it appealed, on one side, to 
reason ; on the other, to authority and to 
force ; an unequal conflict till posterity 
restore the balance. Arminius died in 
1609 ; he has left works on the main top- 
ics of debate ; but, in theological literature, 
the great chief of the Arminian or Remon- 
strant Church is Simon Episco- 



plus. The principles of Episco- 



Epiflcopius. 

pius are more widelyremoVed from'those 
of the Augustinian school than the Ave 
articles, so well known as the leading 
tenets of Arminius, and condemned at the 
Synod of Dort. Of this famous assembly 
it is difllcult to speak in a few words. 
The copious history of Brandt is perhaps 
the best authority, though we must own 
that the opposite party have a right to be 
heard. We are here, however, on merely 
literaiT ground, and the proceedings of 
ecclesiastical synods are not strictly with- 
in any province of literary history. 

34. The works of Episcopius were col- 
n. —ai lectively published in 1660, sev- 
''**'^""«"' en years after his death. They 
form two volumes in folio, and have' been 
more than once reprinted. The most re- 
markable are the Confessio Remonstran- 
tium, drawn up about 1634 ; the Apology 
for it against a censure of the opposite 
party ; and, what seems to have been a 
later work and more celebrated, his Insti- 
turiones Theologies. These contain a 



new scheme of religion, compared with 
that of the established churches of Eu- 
rope, and may justlv be deemed the repre* 
sentative of the liberal or latitudinarian 
theology. For, though the writings of 
Erasmus, Cassander, Castalio, and Aeon- 
tins had tended to the same purpose, they 
were either too much weakened by the 
restraints of prudence, or too obscure and 
transitory to draw much attention, or to 
carry any weight against the rigid and ex- 
clusive tenets which were sustained by 
power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius 
seem to speak on several sub- TMr nijit 
jects less unequivocally than •n<n«n<toiicy. 
the Theological Institutions ; a reserve 
not perhaps to be censured, and which all 
parties have thought themselves warrant- 
ed to employ, so long as either the hope 
of agreement with a powerful adversary 
or of mitigating his severity should re- 
main. Hence me Confession of the Re- 
monstrants explicitly states that they de- 
cline the Semi-pelagian controversy, con- 
tenting themselves with asserting that suf- 
ficient grace is bestowed on all who are 
called by the Gospel, to comply with that 
divine call and obey its precepts.* They 
used a form of words, which might seem 
equivalent to the tenet of original sin, and 
they did not avoid or refuse that term 
But Episcopius afterward denies it, at leas 
in the extended sense of most theologians, 
almost as explicitly as Jeremy Taylor.f 
It was common in the seventeenth centu- 
ry to charge the Arminians, and especial- 
ly Episcopius, with Socinianisin. Bos- 
suet, who seems to have quarrelled with 
all parties, and is neither Moliiiist nor 
Jansenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never 
doubting that there is a firm footing be- 
tween Uiem, having attacked Efuscopius 
and Grotius particularly for Semi-pelagi- 
anism and Socinianism, Le Clerc entered 



* Episcop. Opera, vol. i., p. 64. De eo nemini 
litem moTent Remonetnntes. I am not sure Chat 
my traoalation ia ri^ht ; but I think it ia what they 
rneanL By prevenient grace they aeemed to have 
meant only toe exterior grace of the Goiipel'a pro* 
mulgation, which ia equivalent to the Semi-pelagian 
acheme (p. 189). Grotiua latterly came into thia 
opinion, tboufh he had diaclaimed everything of the 
kind in hia nrat dealinga with theology. 1 have 
found the aame doctrine in Caliztua; but I have 
preaerved no reference aa to either. 

t Inatit. Theolog., lib. iv., aect. v., c. 2. Corrupt 
tionis iatiua univenalia nulla aunt indicia nee aigna , 
imo non pauca aunt at^a ex qoibua colligilur natu- 
rem totam humanam aic corruptam non eaae. The 
whole chapter, Ubi de neccato, ^ood vocant, ori^inia 
agitur, et pracipua S. S. loca quibua inniti creditur, 
examinantur, appeara to deny the doctrine entirely ; 
hut there may be aome abadea of diatinction which 
have eacaped me. Limborch (Theolog. Chriatiana 
lib. iii., c. 4) allowa it in a qualified aenae. 
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on their defence. But probably he would 
have passed with Bossuet, and hardly 
cared if he did pads, for a heretic, at least 
of the former denomination himself.* 

36. But the most distinguishing i>ecuUar- 
GraM tali- i^y ^ ^^® writings of Episcoptus 
fade allow, was his reduction of the funda- 
«i by them, mental doctrines of Christianity 
far below the multitudinous articles of the 
churches ; confining them to propositions 
which no Christian can avoid acknowledg- 
ing without manifest blame ; such, namely, 
wherein the subject, the predicate, and the 
connexion of the two are declared in Scrip- 
ture by express or equivalent words.f 
He laid little stress on the authority of 
the Church, notwithstanding the advan^ 
tage he might have gained by the anti- 
Calvinistic tenets of the fathers; admitting, 
indeed, the validity of the celebrated rule 
of Yincentius Lirinensis in respect of 
tradition, which the upholders of primi- 
tive authority have always had in their 
mouths, but adding that it is utterly im- 
possible to find any instance wherein it 
can be usefully applied.| , 

37. The Arminian doctrine spread, as 
Tngnm of is well knowu, in despite of 
ArminiaoiMn. obloquy and persecution, over 
much of the Protestant region of Europe. 
The Lutheran churches were already come 
into it ; and in England there was a pre- 
disposing bias in the rulers of the Church 
towards the authority of the primitive 
fethers, all of whom, before the age of 



• Bibl. Cbotsie. vol. v. 

t NecetMria qo« tcriptaris continentor talia ene 
omnia, vt 0110 manifmta bomioia calpa i^norari, 
negari aot in dabiam vocari neqaeant ; ^aia Tidehcet 
torn aabjectom, torn prBclicatuni, turn tobjacti com 
pnsdicaio connezio necoMaria in ipaia •criptoris est, 
aut ezpreai^, aot cqnipoUenter.— Jnat Tbeo., L iv., 
e.9. 

t Inatit Tbaolog., L ir., aect i, e. 1ft. Dopin 
nya of EpiMopina: II n'a emptoya dana aea oo- 
Tragea que dea pasaagea da I'ichtiira aainta qu'il 
BotaMoit parfiulament. 11 avoit aosai Iq lea Rab- 
bina, maia on na Toit paa qnil ant Atudi6 lea p^rea 
ni rantiqoit^ ecclMaaiiqaa II Acrit nettement at 
mftbodiqoament, poaa dea priacipaa, na ditaimale 
rien dea objectiona ep'on pent laixe contre, at 7 
lepond da mieox qu'il peut. On Toit en lui une 
tobranca paTfatta poor lea Sociniena qnoiqoll ee 
declare contra avz ; poor la parti d' Anninioa, ja- 
maia il n'a an da plaa aMA et da ploa habile dtfen- 
aeor.— Bibliotb^uadea Auteoia a^parted^ TEgliae 
Roroaina, it., 495. 

The life of Epiaeopioa baa bean writlan bjr Lim- 
borch. Joatica haa been done to thia eminent per- 
aoo, and to the Arminian jpariy which ha led, in two 
iceent Engliah works, NichoUs*a Calriniam and 
Armiqianism diaplayed, and Calder*a Life of Epia- 
eopioa (1635). Tna latter ia leaa vaiboac and more 
tampefata than the former, and may be recom- 
mended aa a fair and naefnl production to Uie 
general reader. Two theological partiea in this 
country, thooffh opposite in moat things, are in- 
w»terately prqndiced against the Leydan school. 



Augustin, and especially the Greek, are 
acknowledged to have been on that side 
which promoted the growth of this Bat»- 
vian theology.* Even in France it was 
not without considerable influence. ^^ 
Cameron, a divine of Saumur, one '^^*^'®"- 
of the chief Protestant seminaries, devised 
a scheme of syncretism, which, notwith- 
standing nmch opposition, gained ground 
in those churches. It was supported by 
some higUy distinguished for learning, 
Amyraut, Daill^, and Blondel. Of this 
scheme it is remarkable, that while, in its 
literal purport, it can only seem a modifica- 
tion of the Augustinian hypothesis, with an 
awkward and feeble admixture of the other, 
vet its tendency was to efface the former 
by degrees, and to slide into the Arminian 
hypothesis, which ultimately became al- 
most general in the Reformed Church. 

38. These perplexities were not con- 
fined to Protestant theology. The rim sf 
Church of Rome, strenuous toJ">»"*«»- 
maintain the tenets of Augustin, and yet to 
condemn those who did the same, has been 
chari^ed with exerting the plenitude of 
her infallibility to enforce tne belief of 
an incoherent syncretism. She had con- 
demned Baius as giving too much eflicacy 
to grace ; she was on the point of con- 
demning Molina for giving too little. Both 
Clement VIII. and Paul Y. leaned to the 
Dominicans against the Jesuits in «this 
controversy; but the great services and 
influence of the latter order prevented a 
decision which wotild have humbled them 
before so many adversaries. It may never- 
theless be said that the Semi-pelagian or 
Arminian doctrine, though consonant to 
that of the Jesuits, was generally ill re- 
ceived in the Church of Rome, till the 
opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin and 
Calvin, havmg been asserted by one man 
in more unlimited propositions than had 
been usual, a reaction took place, that 
eventually both gave an apparent triumph 
to the Molinist party, and endangered the 
Church itself by the schism to which the 
controversy gave rise. The Augustiuus 



« Gerard Voasius, in his Historia Pelagians, the 
firat edition of which, in ItIS, waa conaiderably en- 
larged afterward, admitted that the first four cento- 
riea did not conntenance thepredeatinarian scheme 
of Aogostin. This gave oftence in Holland ; hia 
book was publicW censored, he waa ezcommnni- 
cated and forbidoen to teach in public or private. 
Voaains, like others, remembered that he bad a 
large family, and made, after aoma years, a sen of 
retraction, which, of coarse, did not express his 
real opinion. Le Glare seems to doubt whether ha 
acted from thia motive or from what he calls sim- 
plicity, an expression for weakness. Vossias waa, 
like his contemporary Usher, a man of much mora 
learning than strength of intellect— Biblioth^na 
Universalle, ivii., 312, 328. . Niceron, vol. xiii 
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of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, was pub- 
lished in 1640, and in the very next year 
was censured at Rome. But as the great 
controversy that sprung out of the con- 
demnation of this book belongs more 
strictly to the next period, we slmll defer 
it for the present. 

39. The Socinian academy at Racow, 
socinua. which drew to itself several pros- 
voiseuiu. elytes from other countries, ac- 
quired considerable importance in theo- 
logical literature after the beginning of the 
century. It was not likely that a sect 
regarded with peculiar animosity would 
escape in the general disposition of the 
Catholic party in Poland to oppress the 
dissidents, whom they had long feared; 
the Racovian institution was broken up 
and dispersed in 1638, though some of its 
members continued to linger in Poland 
for twenty years longer. The Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, published at Amster- 
dam ^in the title-page, Irenopolis) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of Socinian 
theologians who belong to the first part of 
the century. The PrsBlectiones Theolo- 
gies of Faustus Socinus himself, being 
published in 1609, after his death, fall with- 
m this class. They contain a systematic 
theolofy according to his scheme, and are 
praised by Eichhom for the acuteness and 
depth they often display.* In these, among 
his other deviations from the general or- 
thodoxy of Christendom, Socinus aston- 
ished mankind by denying the evidences 
of natural religion, resolving our knowl- 
edge even of a l>eity into revelation. This 
paradox is more worthy of those who have 
since adopted it, than of so acute a reason- 
er as Socmus.f It is, in fact, not very con- 
genial to the spirit of his theology, which, 
rejecting all it thinks incompatible with 
reason as to the divine attributes, should, 
at least, have some established notions of 
them upon rational principles. The later 
Socinians, even those nearest to the time, 
did not follow their master in this part of 
his tenets.^ The treatise of Volkelius, 
son-in-law of Socinus, De vera Religione, 



* Eickhorn, tL, part i, p. 983. Simoo, however* 
obeerves that Socinaa knew little Greek or Hebrew, 
at he owns himaelf, thoufl^ he pretenda to decide 
^ueationa which reouire a knowledge of theae Ian- 
f aagea. I qaote trom BibLioth^ue Univertelle, 
▼oL XKiii., p. 49S. 

t Tiilotaon, in one of hia sennona (I cannot gire 
the reference, writing from memorv)* diaaenta, aa 
mi^ht be expected, from thia denial of natural re- 
ligion, but with auch encomiums on Socinua aa 
aome archbishops would have avoided. 
. X Socinum aectv ejua principea nuper Volkeliaa, 
nunc Ruarua noo probant, in eo quod circa Dei 
cognitionem petita e nature rerum argumenta ab- 
dicaverit— Grotiua, Epiat. 964. Bee, too, Ruari, 
Epist., p. 210. 



is chiefly taken fh>m the latter. It was 
printed at Racow in 1633, and again in 
Holland in 1641 ; but most of the latter 
impression having been burned by order 
of the magistrates, it is a very scarce 
book, and copies were formerly sold at 
great prices. But the hangman's bonfire 
has lost its charm, and forbidden books, 
when they happen to occur, are no longer 
in much request. The first book out of 
five, in this volume of Volkelius, on the 
attributes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perhaps, the most em- 
inent of the Racovian school in this crduoa. 
century.* Many of its members, Bo«nia. 
like himself, were Germans, their sect 
having gained ground in some of the Lu- 
theran states about this time, as it did also 
in the United Provinces. Grotius broke 
a lance with him in his treatise De Satis- 
factione Christi, to which he replied in 
another with the same title. Each retired 
fh)m the field with the courtesies of chiv- 
alry towards his antagonist. The Dutch 
Arminians in general, though very erro- 
neously supposed to concur in all the 
leading tenets of the Racovian theolo- 

S'ans, treated them with much respect.f 
rotius was often reproached witn the 
intimacies he kept up among these ob- 
noxious sectaries ; and many of his let- 
ters, as well as those of Curcellaeus and 
other leading Arminians, bear witness to 
the personal regard they felt for them.:^ 



* Dupin praises Volkelius highly, but says of 
Crellius, II avoit beaucoup etudie, maia il n'^toit 
pea un esprit fort hlevk — Bibi. des Auteurs sepa- 
r^, ti., 614, v.| 628. Simon, on the contrary (ubi 
aupra), praises Crellius highly, and aaya no other 
commentator of hia party ia comparable to him. 

t The Remonstrants refused to anathematize the 
Socinians, Epiacopius aays, on account of the i^ 
parent argumenta in their favour, and the differeo- 
cea that have always existed on that head.— Apolo- 
gia Confessionis. Episc, Op., vol. i. Hia own 
teneta were probably what some would call Arian; 
thoa he aaya, peraonia hia tribua divinitatem tribal, 
non collateraliter aut co-ordioati, aed subordinate. 
—Inst. Theol., 1. iv., c. 8, 32. Grotius says, be 
finds the Catholica more traeiabh about the Trinity 
than the Caiviniata. 

t Grotius never shrunk from defending hia inti- 
macy with Ruarua and Crelliua; and, after prata- 
inf the former, concludea, in one of hia lettera, 
with thia liberal and honest aentiment Ego vero 
ejua sum animi, ejusque iostituti, ut mihi cum 
hominibos cunctis, prscipue cum Christianiaquan- 
tumvia errantibus necesaitudinia aiiquid putem in- 
tercedere, idque me neqoe dictis ne<|ue factis pigeat 
demonatrare.— Epiat. 860. Hasretici niai aiiquid 
haberent veri ac nobtscum commune, iam h»retici 
noD esaent—Sda Seriea, p. 873. Nihil veri eo fac- 
tum est deterius, quod in id Socinua incidit— P. 
680. This, he thought, waa the caae in aome 
queationa, where Socinua, without designing it, 
bad sgreed with antiquity. Neque me pudeat con- 
sentire Socino, si quando is in veram veteremque 
sententiam incidit, ut sand fecit in controversia d« 
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Several proofs of this wffl be also foaiid 
in the Epistles of Suanis, a book which 
throws much lif^ht on the theological opin- 
icma of the age. Ruams was a man of 
ariiteness, leaminff, and piety, not wholly 
concurring with the Racovians, but not 
iar removed from them.* The comment* 

rastitia per fidem, et aliit oonnuUit.— Id., p. 797. 
Socinus hoc non »^nt in antiqos ectletia miwqb 
nonnQDqaain incidit, et eat partes, uc iogenio vale- 
. bat, percoloit feliciter. Admiscuit alia qua etiani 
^ra dicenti auctoritatem detraiere— Kprst. 966. 
Even daring bia caatvtirenj with Crelltus he wrote 
to him in a very handaome manner. Bene antem 
io epistola toa, qua mihi long^ gratisaina advenit. 
de me judicas, non eaae me eorum in numero, qui 
ob sententias aal^a pietate diaatntientea, alieno a 
qooqnam aim animo, aut boni alicnjua amicitiam 
lepodiare. Etiam in hbro de rtm religione [Vol- 
kelil], quem jam percurri, relecturoa et poatbac, 
mnlta tnvenio aummo cum jodicio obaerrata ; ilhid 
▼ero aaculo gratulor, repertoe hoininea, qui neuti- 
qoam in controveraiia subtitiboa tantum ponunt, 
quamnm in vera vita emendatione, et quotidiano 
ad aanctitatem profectu.— Epiat 280 (163t). He 
wrote with kindneea and regret on the breaUng up 
of the establishment at Kacow in 1638.— Kpist. 
1006. Orotiua haa been as obnoxious on the acore 
of Soctnianiam as of Popery. His Commentaries 
on the Scriptarea are taxed with it, and, in fact, he 
is not in good odour with any but the Armioian di- 
▼inea, nor do they, we aee, wholly agree with him. 

* Ruams nearly agreed with Orotius as to the 
atonement; at least the latter thought so. De 
aatisfactione ita mihi respondit, ot nihil admodum 
controvenia relinqueretur.— Grot., Kpist., 2da se- 
ries, p. 881. See also Ruari, Epistola, p. 148, 262. 
He paid also more reapect to .the aecond century 
than some of bis brethren, p. 100. 439, and even 
struggles to agree with the ante-Nicene fiithers, 
though he cannot come op to them.-^P. 275, 290. 
But, in answer to aome of hia correspondents who 
maipttfied primitive authority, he well replies: 
Deinde qoaro quia illos fixit Teritati terminoa? 
quia duo ilia prima sacola ab omhi erroie absolvit? 
Annon eccleeiestica historia aatia testator, nonnul- 
las opinionea portentosas jam turn intar eoa qui 
nomen Chriati deoerant. invaluisae T Quin ut ve- 
ram fittear, res ipaa docet nonnuUoa posterioris avi 
acutiua in enodandis Scripturia versatos ; et ot de 
nostra atate dicam, Talde me pomitoret CaWini 
vestri. ac Besa at nihilo solidius sacraa literas in- 
terprotarentar, qoam video illos ipaoa, quos tu mihi 
obdQcia, fecisse.~P. 183. He lamented the fatal 
swerving from Proteatantism into which reverence 
for aniiqaity waa leading his friend Orotius : for- 
tassie et antiquitatis veneratio, qua gravibas oui- 
boqdam Pontinciorum erroribos pialoxit, ultra lin- 
eam' earn perduzit, p. 277 (1642) ; and in answer to 
MerKnne, who seems to have had some hopes of 
his converrion, and recommended him to the con- 
troveray of Grotins with Rivet, he plainly repliea, 
that tfaie former bad extenuated aome things in the 
Cbmch of Rome which ought to be altered, p. 258. 
Hiis he frequently lament a in the course of hia let- 
ters, bat treata him with gentleness in compariaon 
with aome of the sterner Sociniana. It la remark- 
able, that even he and Crplliua seem to have exclu- 
ded the members of the Church of Rome, except 
the "Tulgus inemditom et Cassandri gregales,** 
from saJvation ; and thia while almoet all churches 
were anathematising themselTes in the same way. 
— Ruar , Epist., p. 9 and p 167. 

This bjok contains two centuries of epistlesi the 



aries of Grotius on the Scriptures have 
been also chaiiged with Socinianisni ; but 
he pleaded that his interpretations were 
those of the fathers. 

41. Two questions of great importance, 
which had been raised in the £„-i--, 
preceding cenlory, became still "^ 
more interesting in the present, on ac- 
eotmt of the more frequent occasion that 
the force of circumstances gave for their 
investigation, and the greateV names that 
were engaged in it. Both of these arose 
out of the national establishment of 
charches, and their consequent relation 
to the commonwealth. One regarded the 
power of the magistrate over tne church 
he recognised; the other involved the 
right of his subjects to dissent from it by 
non-conformity, or by a different mode of 
worship. 

42. Erastus, by proposing to substitute 
for the ancient discipline of ec- matntaiMd 
clesiastical censures, and espe- byHsoksr, 
cially for excommunication, a perpetual 
superintendence of the civil power over 
the faith and practice of the Church, had 
given name to a scheme generally denom- 
inated Erastianism, though in some re- 
spects far broader than anything he seems 
to have suggested. It was more elabo- 
rately maintained by Hooker in his Ec- 
clesiastical Pohty, and had been, in fact, 
that on which the English reformation 
under Henry was originally founded. But, 
as it was manifestly opt>osed to the ultra- 
montane pretensions of. the See of Rome, 
and even to the more moderate theories 
of the Catholic Church — ^being, of course, 
destructive of her independence— -so did it 
stand in equal contradiction to the Pres- 
byterian scheme of Scotland and of the 
United Provinces. In the latter 
country, the States of Holland 
had been favourable to the Arminianis, so 
far, at least, as to repress any violence 
against them ; the clergy weie exaspera* 
ted and intolerant; and this raisea the 
question of civil supremacy, in which 



and GrollDSL 



second of which is said to be Tory scarce ; and 1 
doubt whether many have read the firat, which 
most excuse my quotations. The learning, sense, 
and integrity of Ruarus, as well as the high respect 
which Cnliztns, Curcellaus, and other great men 
frit for him. render the book of sonte interest. He 
lells ns that while he was in England, about 1017, 
a professorship ai Cambridge was offered to him, 
worth 100/ per annum, besides as much more from 
privnte pupils, p. 71. But he probably mistook the 
civil speeches of individuals for an offer: he was 
not eminent enough for anch a proposal on the part 
of the University ; and, at least, he mast have been 
sil^t about his Hocinianism The morality of th« 
early Sociniana was very strict, and even ascetic ; 
proofs of which appear in theae letters, p. 30S, et 
alibi. 
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Orotias, by one of his early works, enti- 
tled Pietas Ordinarh HoUandis, published 
in 1613, sustained the right of the magis- 
trate to inhibit dangerous controversies. 

43. He returned, after the lapse of some 
Hit Trettiae 7®***' ^ ^^* s^me theme, in a 
on Eociesiaa- larger and more comprehensive 
tkai Ptwer woA, De Imperio Summarum 
or the state, p^jte^tj^tu^ c&ca Sacra, It is 
written upon the Anglican principles of 
regal supremacy, which had, however, 
become far less popular with the rulers of 
our Church than in the days of Cranmer, 
Whit^ft, and Hooker. After stating the 
question, and proving the ecclesiastical 
power of the magistrate by natural law, 
Scripture, established usage, agreeftient 
of heathen and Christian writers, and the 
reason of the thing, he distinguishes con- 
trol over sacred offices from their exer- 
cise, and proceeds to inquire whether the 
magistrate may take the latter on himself; 
which, though practised in the early ages 
of the world, he finds inconvenient at 
present, the manners required for the re- 
gal and sacerdotal character being wholly 
different.* 

44. Actions may be prescribed or for- 
bidden by natural divine law, positive di- 
vine law, or human law ; the latter ex- 
tending to nothing but what is left indefi- 
nite by the other two. But, thou^ we 
are bound not to act in obedience to hu- 
man laws which contradict the divine, we 
are also bound not forcibly to resist them. 
We may defend ourselves by force against 
an equal, not against a superior, as he 
proves first 'from the Digest, and secondly 
from the New Testament.! Thus the 
rule of passive obedience is unequivocally 
laid down. He meets the recent exam- 
ples of resistance to sovereigns by say- 
ing that they cannot be approved where 
the kings have had an absolute power; 
but where they are bound by compact, or 
the authority of a senate or of estates, 
since their power is not unlimited, they 
may be resisted on just grounds by that au- 
thority.t " Which I remark," he proceeds 
to say, ^'lest any one, as I sometimes 
have known, should disgrace a good 
cause by a mistaken defence." 

45. The magistrate can alter nothing 
which is definitely laid down by the posi- 
tive law of God ; but he may regulate the 
circumstantial observance even of such ; 



« Cap. 4. t Cap. 3. 

t Sin alicubi regw tales fuere, qui pactta aive 
poiitivis legtbas et aenatua alicujua aat otdinum 
aecretia adatringerentar. in hoa, ut aummum impe- 
nam non obttnant, arma ex optimatum tanquam 
auperioram aententia aumi jiiatia de caiisia potue- 
rant.— Ibid. 



and as to things undefined in Scripture, 
he has plenary jurisdiction ; such as the 
temporalities of the Church, the convoca- 
tion of synods, the election of pastors. 
The burden of proof lies on those who 
would limit the civil power by affirming 
anything to be prescribed by the divine 
law.* The authority attributed in Scrip- 
ture to churches does not interfere with 
the power of the magistrate, being per- 
suasive, and not coercive. The whole 
Church has no coercive power by divine ' 
right, t But, since the visible Church is a 
society of divine institution, it follows 
that whatever is naturally competent to a 
lawful society, is competent also to the 
Church, unless it can be proved to be 
withdrawn from it.^ It has, therefore, a 
legislative government (regimen constitu- 
tivum), of which he gives the institution 
of the Lord's day as an example. But 
this does not impair the sovereign's au- 
thority in ecclesiastical matters. In treat- 
ing of that supremacy, he does not clearly 
show what jurisdiction he attributes to 
the magistrate ; most of his instances re- 
lating to the temporalities of the Church, 
as to which no question is likely to arise.fi 
But, on the whole, he means undoubtedly 
to carry the supremacy as far as is done 
in England. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercise of 
the civil supremacy over the Church, he 
shows more of a Protestant feeh'ng than 
would have been found in him when he 
approached the latter years of his life ;| 
and declares fully against submission to 
any visible authority in matters of faith, 
so that sovereigns are not bound to follow 
the ministers of the Church in what they 
may affirm as doctrine. Ecdesiasticu 
synods he deems often useful, but thinks 
the magistrate is not bound to act with 
their consent, and that they are some- 
times pernicious.^ The magistrate may 
determine who shall compose such syn- 
ods ;•• a strong position, which he endeav- 
ours to prove at great length. Even if 
the members are elected by the Church, 
the magistrate may reject those whom he 



* Ibid. t Cap. 4. 

t QuandoqakJem eodeaia ccetna eat divina lege 
non peimiaaua tantum aed et inatitutaa, de aapeet*- 
bili ootu loqttor, aeqaitur ea omnia qua> oottibua 
legitifflia nataraliter competant, etiam eccleain 
competere, qaatenna adempta non probantnr.— lb. 

4 Cap. 5. 

n Cap. 6. He atatea the qaeation to be thia : An 
poet apoatolorum flBtatem ant penona ant c<stua ait 
aliquia aapectabilia, de qui i^ptm^ certi eaae poeai* 
maa ac debeamua, qaflscnnoae ab ipaia proponantnr, 
eaae indobitatn ventatia. Negant hoc EvangeUci ; 
aiunt Romanenaea. T'Cap. 7. 

** Deaignare e w, qni ad aynodnm aunt ventoii 
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leckons unfit ; he may preside in the ns- 
aembly, confirm, reject, amiul its decis- 
ions. He may also legislate about the 
whole oi^ranization of the established 
Church.* It is for him to determine what 
form of religion shall be publicly exer- 
cised ; an essential right of sovereignty, 
as political writers have laid it down. 
And this is confinned by experience ; " for 
if any one shall ask why the Roman reli- 
gion flourished in England under Mary, 
the Protestant under Elizabeth^ no cause 
can be assigned but the pleasure of these 
queens, or, as some might say, of the 

Sieens and parliaments.^^ In this manner 
rotius disposes of a great question of 
casuistry by what has been done ; as if 
murder and adultery mi^ht not be estab- 
lished by the same logic. Natural law 
would be resolved into history were we 
always to aigue in a similar way. But 
this, as will appear more fully hereafter, 
is not the usual reasoning of Grotius. 
To the objection from the danger of 
abuse in conceding so much power to the 
sovereign, he replies that no other theoiy 
will secure us better. On every supposi- 
tion, the power must be lodged in men, 
who are all liable to error. We must con- 
sole ourselves by a trust in Divine Provi- 
dence alone.f 

47. The sovereign may abolish false re- 
ligions and punish their professors, which 
no one else can. Here again we find 
precedents instead of arguments ; but he 
says that the primitive Church disapproved 
of capital punishments for heresy, which 
seems to be his main reason for doing the 
same. The sovereign may also enjoin si- 
lence in controversies, and inspect the con- 
duct of the clergy without limiting himself 
by the canons, though he will do well to 
regtad them. Legislation and jurisdiction, 
that is, of a coercive nature, do not belong 
to tiie Church, except as they may be con- 
ceded to it by the civil power.J He fully 
explains the various kinds of ecOlesiasti* 
cal law that have been gradually introdu- 
ced. Even the power of the keys, which 
is by divine right, cannot be so exercised 
as to exclude the appellant jurisdiction of 
the sovereign ; as he proves by the Ro- 
man law, and by the usage of we Parlia- 
ment of Paris.f^ 



48. The sovereign has a control (inspec* 
tionem cum imperio) over the ordination 
of priests, and certainly possesses a right 
of confirmation, that is, the assignment 
of an ordained minister to a given cure.* 
And, though the election of pastors be- 
longs to the Church, this may, for good 
reasons, be taken into the hands of the 
sovereign. Instances in point are easily 
found, and the chapter upon the subject 
contains an interesting historical summa- 
ry of this part of ecclesiastical law. In 
eyery case, the sovereign has a right of 
annulling an election, and also of remo- 
ving a pastor from the local exercise of his 
ministiy.f 

40. This is the full development of an 
Brastian theory, which Cranmer itenark 
had early espoused, and which opon this 
Hooker had maintained in a less '*'*^^- 
extensive manner. Bossuet has animad- 
verted upon it, nor can it appear tolerable 
to a zealous churchman.f It was well 
received in England by the lawyers, who 
had always been jealous of the spiritual 
tribunals, especiaUy of late years, when, 
under the patronage of Laud, they had ta- 
ken a higher tone than seemed compatible 
with the supremacy of the common law. 
The scheme, nevertheless, is open to some 
objections, when propounded in so unlim- 
ited a manner ; none of which is more stri- 
king than that it tends to convert differ- 
ences of religious opinions into crimes 
against the state, and furnishes bigotry 
with new arguments as well as new arms, 
in its conflict with the free exercise of hu- 
man reason. Grotius, however, feared 
rather that he had given too little power 
to the civil magistrate than too mucn.^ 

60. Persecution for religious hetero- 
doxy, in all its degrees, was in the six- 



* Cap. 8. Nulla in re magia elncetcst vis fammi 
imperii, quam qiKxi in ejus aibilrio est qoanam re- 
ligio public^ exerceatur, idqae prscipaum inter 
majeetatia juia ponnnt oouiea qai poLiticft icripee- 
rnnt. Docet idem ezpenentia ; ai eaim qaaras cur 
in Anglia Maria regnaote Romana religio, Eliza- 
betha vero imperante, Evangelica rignerit, canaa 
prazima reddi non potent, nisi ex aibitrio regina- 
Tam, ant, at qnibnaniii Tioetar, Teginaniin ac par- 
, p. 342. t Cap. 8. % Ibid. ^ Cap. 9. 



* Cap. 10. Confiimationem banc summa po- 
testati acceptam ferandam nemo aanut negaverit. 

t Cap. 10. 

i See Le Clerc's remarks on what Bossuet has 
said.— Bibliotb^ue Choisie, ▼., 340. 
' § Ego multo magis Tereor, ne minus qaam par 
est magistratibus, aut pluaquam par est pastohbua 
tribnerlm, quam ne in alteram partem iterum (?) 
ezcesserim, nee sic onidem illis satisfiet qui se ec- 
clesiam Tocant.— EpisL 42. This was in 1614, af- 
ter the publication of tbe Piotas Ordinum Hollan- 
di». As he drew nearer to the Church of Rome, 
or that of Canterbury, he must probably haveaome- 
what modified hia Erastianism. And yet he seems 
never to have been friendly to the temporal power 
of bishops. He writes, in August 1641, Episcopis 
Anriie Tidetur mansurum nomen pro^re sine re 
accisaet opulentia et auctoritate. Hihi non displi- 
cet ecclesis pastores et ab inani pompa et a curis 
•Bcularhmi reram sublevari, p. 101 1. He had a re- 
gard for Laud, as the restorer of a reverence for 
primitive antiquity, and ftequently laments his fate ; 
but had said m 1640, Doleo qucid episeopi nimium 
intendendo potentie sue nervos odmm sibi potius 
quam amorem populomm parivnu— Ep. 1300. 
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T^i^n^)^ teenth century tbe principle as 
otniiziwM well as the practice of every 
tenou. church. It was heM inoonsistp 
ent with the sovereignty of the magistrate 
to permit any religion but his own ; incon- 
sistent wiih his duty to suffer any but the 
true. \ The Edict of Nantes was a com- 
promise between belligerant parties ; the 
toleration of the dissidents in Poland was 
nearly of the same kind ; but no state 
powerful enough to restrain its sectaries 
from the exercise of their separate wor- 
ship had any scruples about tbe right and 
obligation to do so. Even the writers of 
that century, who seemed most strenuous 
for toleration, Castalio, Ceiso, and Koorn- 
hert, had confined themselves to den3ang 
the justice of penal, and especially of 
capital inflictions for heresy ; the liberty 
of public worship had but mciden tally, if 
at iiil, been discussed. Acontius had de- 
veloped larger principles, distinguishing 
the fundamental from the accessory doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; which, by weaken- 
ing the associations of bigotry, prepared 
the way for a Catholic tolerance. E'pis- 
copius speaks in the strongest terms of 
the treatise of Acontius, de Stratagemat- 
ibus Satanas, and says that the Remon- 
strants trod closely in his steps, as would 
appear by comparing their writings ; so 
that he shall quote no passages in proof, 
their entire books bearing witness to the 
conformity.* 

51. The Arminian dispute led by neces- 
citimed by ^^^X conscQuence to the question 
tho Arniin- of public toleration. They sought 
^"'* at first a free admission to the 
pulpits, and in an excellent speech of Gro- 
tius, addressed to the magistrates of Am- 
sterdam in 1616, he objects to a separate 
toleration as rending the bosom of the 
Church. But it was soon evident that no- 
thing more could be obtained ; and their ad- 
versaries refused this. They were driven, 
therefore, to contend for religious liberty, 
and the writings of Episcopius are fuU of 
this plea. A^nst capital punishments for 
heresy he raises his voice with indignant 
seventy, and asserts that the whole Chris- 
tian world abhorred the fatal precedent of 
Calvin in the death of 8ervetus.t This 



• Epiflcop. Opera, i., 301 (edit. 1665). 

t Calrinus signum priraos eztulit supra alios 
omnes, et exemplum dedtt in theatro Geoennensi 
funestissitnum, quodque Christianus orbit merito 
execratur et abominatur; nee ,hoc conientus tain 
atroci facinore, cruento simal animo et eslamo 
parei I 'itit.— Apologia pro Confeas. Remonatran- 
iium, c. 24, p. 241. Tbe whole passage is very re- 
markable, as an indignant reproof of a party who, 
while living under popish governments, cry out for 
.Jiberiy of couscience, and deny the right of punish- 
ing opinions ; yet in all their writings and actions, 



indicates a remaikable chuife already 
wrought in the sentiments of mankind. 
Certain it is tliat no capital punishments 
for heresy were inflicted in Protestant 
coimtries after this time ; nor were they 
as frequently or as boldly vindicated as 
before.* 

63. The Independents claim to them- 
selves the honour of having been bytheinde- 
the first to maintain the princi- pendenu; 
pies of general toleration, both as to free- 
dom of worship, and immunity from pen- 
alties for opinion. But that the Arminians 
were not as early promulgators of the 
same noble tenets seems not to have been 
proved. Crelhus, in his Vindicitt pro Re- 
ligionis Libertate, 1636, contended for the 
Polish dissidents, and especially for his 
own sect.f The principle is implied, if 
not expressed, in the writings of Chilling- 
worth, and still more of Hales; but the 
first famous plea, in this country, for tol- 
erance in religion, on a comprehensive 
basis and on deep-seated foundations, 
was the Liberty of Prophesying and ^ m^ 
by Jeremy Taylor. This eel- emyfayior. 
ebrated work was written, according to 
Taylor's dedication, during his retirement 
in Wales, whither he was driven, as he 
exJNresses it, ** by this great storm which 
hath dashed the vessel of the Church all in 
pieces,"" and published in 1647. He speaks 
of himself as without access to books ; it 
is evident, however, from the abundance 
of his quotations, that he was not much in 
want of them ; and from this, as well as 
other strong indications, we may reason- 



when the^ have the power, display the very oppo- 
site principles. 

• De hs&rericorum poenis qua scripsi, in iis me- 
cum seniil Gallia et Germtania, ut puto, omnia. — 
Grot, Epist., p. 941 (1642J. Some years sooner 
there had been remains or the leaven in France. 
Adversus hereticidia, he says in 1626, satis ut 
arbitror plsne locotos sum, certd Ita ut hie mnltos 
ob id oneoderim, p. 789. Our own Fuller, I am 
sorry to say, in bis Church History, written about 
1650, apeaks with some disapprobation of the sym- 
pathy of the people with L«gat and Wightman, 
burned by James i. in 1614; and this is the more 
remarkable, sa he is a well-natured and not general- 
ly bigoted writer. 1 should think he was the latest 
ProtesUnt who has tarnished his name by such 
sentiments. James, who, in some countries, would 
have had certain reasons for dreading the lire him- 
self, designed to have burned a third heretic, if the 
humanity of the multitude had not been greater 
than his own. 

t This short tract, which will be found among 
the collected works of Crellius, in the Bibliotheca 
Frstrum Polonorum, contains a just snd temperate 
pleading for religious libertr, but little wbicn can 
appear very atnking in mooem times. It is said, 
nevertheless, to have been translated and repub 
Itshed by D'Holbach about 1760. This 1 have not 
seen ; but there must, I presume, have been a good 
deal of cvnUmmU added to make it stimalating 
enough for that schooL 
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aofy belieye that a conniJerable part of 
this treatise had been committed to paper 
long before. 

53. The argument of this important 
Hia Liberty ^^^^^ ^ests on one leading maxim, 
ofProphe- derived from the Armmian di- 
•)^"C- vines, as it was in them ftom 
Erasmus and Acontius, that the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity are com* 
prised in narrow compass, not beyond the 
Apostles^ Creed in its literal meaning; 
that all the rest is matter of dispuUtion, 
and too uncertain, for the most part, to 
warrant our condemning those who differ 
from us, as if their error must be criminal. 
This one proposition, much expanded, ac- 
cording to Taylor's diffuse style> and dis- 
played in a variety of language, pervades 
the whole treatise ; a small part of which, 
in comparison to the rest, bears immedi- 
ately on the point of political toleration, 
as a duty of civil governments and of 
churches invested with power. In the 
greater portion, Taylor is rather arguing 
against thatdo^atism of judgment which 
mdaces men, either singly or coUecUvelv, 
to pronounce with confidence where onlv 
a varying probability can be attained. 
This spirit is the religious, though 'not en- 
tirely the political, motive of intolerance ; 
and, by chasing this from the heart, he in- 
ferred, not that he should lay wide the door 
to universal freedom, but dispose the ma- 
gistrate to consider more equitably the 
claims of every sect. "Whatsoever is 
against the foundation of faith, or contrary 
to good life and the laws of obedience, or 
destructive to human society, and the pub- 
lic and just interests of bodies politic, is 
out of the limits of my question, and does 
not pretend to compliance or toleration ; 
so that I allow no indifferency, nor any 
comitenance to those religions whose prin- 
ciples destroy government, nor to those 
religions, if there be any such, that teach 
ill life." 

54. No man, as Taylor here* teaches, is 
BoidneM of uudcr any obligation to believe 
fetodoetrines. that in revelation which is not 
so revealed, but that wise men and good 
men have differed in their opinions about 
it. And the great variety of opinions in 
churches, and even in the same church, 
** there being none that is in prosperi- 
ty,^ as he with rather a startling boldness 
puts it, "but changes her doctrines ev- 
ery age, either by bringing in new doc- 
trines, or contradicting her old," shows 
that we can have no term of union but 
that wherein all agree, the creed of the 
apostles.* And hence, though we may 



• •* Since no churches believe themeehes infalll 
Ue. tbet only excepted which ell other chnrchee 
Vol.. II.— G 



undoubtedly carry on our own private in* 
quiries as much farther as we see reason, 
none who hold this fundamental faith are 
to be esteemed heretics, nor liable to pun- 
ishment. And here he proceeds to re- 
Srove all those oblique acts which are not 
irect persecutions of men^s persons, the 
destruction of books, the forbidding the 

{mblication of new ones, the setting out 
raudulent editions and similar acts of 
falsehood, by which men endeavour to sti- 
fle or prevent religious inquiry. " It is a 
strange industry and an importune dili- 
gence that was used by our forefathers ; 
of all those heresies which gave them bat- 
tle and employment, we have absolutely 
no record or monument but what them- 
selves, who are adversaries, have trans- 
mitted to us ; and we know that adversa- 
ries, especially such who observed aU op- 
portunities to discredit both the persons 
and doctrines of the enemy, are not al- 
ways the best records or witnesses of 
such transactions. We see it now in this 
very age, in the present distemperatures, 
that parties are no good registers of the 
actions of the adverse side ; and if we can- 
not be confident of the truth of a story 
now, now 1 say that it is possible for any 
man, and likely that the interested adver- 
sary will discover the imposture, it is far 
more unlikely that after ages should know 
any other truth but such as serves the 
ends of the represcnters."* 

55. None were accounted heretics by 
the primitive Church who held m, noitone 
by the Apostles^ Creed, till the orttncertain- 
Cfouncil of Nice defined some g Jj {Jjjjj; 
things, rightly indeed, as Tay- "^ ^"^ 
lor professes to believe, but perhaps with 
too much alteration of the simfdicitv of 
ancient faith, so that ** he had need be a 
subtle man who understands the very 
words of the new determinations." And 
this was carried much farther by later 
councils, and in the Athanasian Creed, of 
which, though protesting his own persua- 
sion in its truth, he intimates not a little 
disapprobation. The necessary articles 
of faith are laid down clearly in Scripture ; 
but no man can be secure, as to myste- 
rious points, that he shall certainly under- 
stand and believe them in their true sense. 
Tliis he shows first from the great dis- 
crepancy of reading in manuscripts (an ar- 



■ay ie moat of all deceived, it were stranfe if, in eo 
many articles which make np their seTeral hodiee 
of conleaeions, they had not mistaken, every one of 
them, in some thmgr or other.** This is Tayloi^ 
fearless mode of grappttnff with his arfument ; and 
any other must gi?e a cnurch that claims infalli- 
bility the advantage. 
» VoL vii, p. 424, Heber's edition of Taylor. 
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gument which he overstates in a very ua- 
critical and incautious manner) ; next from 
the different senses the words wUl bear, 
which there is no certain mark to dia.tin- 
guish, the infinite variety of human under- 
standings, swayed, it may be,bv interest, 
or determined by accidental and extrinsi- 
cal circumstances, and the fallibility of 
those means by which men hope to at- 
tain a clear knowledge of scriptural truth. 
And after exposing, certainly with no ex- 
tenuation, the difficulties of interpretation, 
he concludes that, since these ordinary 
means of expounding Scripture are very 
dubious, *' he that is the wisest, and, by 
consequence, the likeliest to expound tru- 
est, in idl probability of reason, will be 
very far from confidence ; and, therefore, 
a wise man would not willingly be pre- 
scribed to by others ; and if he be also a 
just man, he will not impose upon others ; 
for it is best every man should be left in 
that liberty, from which no man can just- 
ly take him, unless he could secure him 
from error ; so here there is a necessity to 
conserve the liberty of prophee3ring and in- 
terpreting Scripture ; a necessity derived 
from the consideration of the difficulty of 
Scripture in questions controverted, and 
the uncertainty of any internal medium of 
interpretation. 

56. Taylor would in much of this have 
Hitiowopin- found an echo in the advocates 
ion of tha tk- of the Church of Rome, and in 
^^"' some Protestants of his own 

communion. But he passes onward to as- 
sail their bulwarks. Tradition, or the tes- 
timony of the Church, he holds insufficient 
and uncertain, for the. reasons urged more 
fully by Daille ; the authority of councils 
is almost equally precarious, from their 
inconsistency, their liability to factious 
passions, and the doubtful authenticity of 
some of their acts ; the pope's claim to 
infallibility is combated on the usual 
grounds ; the judgment of the fathers is 
shown to be inconclusive by their differ- 
ences among themselves, and their fre- 
quent errors ; and, professing a desire that 
*' their great reputation shomd be preserv- 
ed as sacred as it ought,'* he refers the 
reader to Daill^ for other things; and 
^ shall only consider that the writings of 
the fathers have been so corrupted by the 
intermixture of heretics, so many false 
books put forth in their names, so many 
of the writings lost which would more 
clearly have expUcated their sense, and 
at last an open profession made, and a 
trade of maiing the fathers speak, not 
what themselves thought, but what other 
men pleased, that it is a great instance of 
God*8 providence and care of his Church 



that we have eo much good preserved in 
the writings which we receive from the 
faUiers, and that ail truth as not as clear 
gone as is the certainty of their great au- 
thority and reputation."* 

67. The authority of the Church cannot 
be any longer alleged, when nei- vma^tr 
ther tnat of popes and councils offlndiiv 
nor of ancient fathers is maintain- *^ *"* 
able ; since the diffusive Church has no 
other means of speaking, nor can we dis- 
tinfluiah by any extrinsic test the greater 
or better portion of it from the worse. 
And thus, after dismissing respectfully the 
pretences of some to expound Scripture 
by the Spirit as impertinent to the ques- 
tion of dictating the faith of others, he 
comes to the reason of each man as the 
best judge, for himself, of religious contro* 
versiea ; reason, that m&j be exercised ei- 
ther in choosing a guide if it feel its own 
incompetency, or in examining the grounds 
of belief. The latter has great advan- 
tages, and no man is bound to know any- 
thing of that concerning which he is not 
able to judge for himself. But reason may 
err, as he goes on to prove, without being 
culpable ; that which is plain to one un- 
derstanding being obscure to another; 
and among various sources of error which 
he enumerates as incidental to mankind, 
that of education being " so great and in- 
vincible a iHejndice, that he who masters 
the inconvenience of it is more to be com* 
mended than he can justly be blamed that 
complies with it" And thus not only sin- 
gle men, but whole bodies, take unhesita- 
tingly and unanimously opoosite sides 
from tliose who have imbioed another 
kind of instruction ; and^" it is strange that 
all the Dominicans should be of one opin- 
ion in the matter of predestination and im- 
maculate conception, and all the Francis- 
cans of the quite contrary, as if their un- 
derstandings were formed in a diffecent 
mould, and furnished with various princi- 
ples by their very rule.*' These and the 
like prejudices are not absolute excuses 



• it aaemt not quite easy to reconcile this with 
what Taylor has just before said of his desire to pre- 
serre the reputation of the fathers sacred. In no 
writer is it more necessary to obserre the munMM 
with which be writes ; for» giring way to his sm- 
petQOsity, when he has said anything that woold 
give oilence, or which he thought incautious, it was 
not his custom, so far as we can judge, to expunge 
or soften H, but to insert aomething else of an op- 
poeice cohmr, without taking any pains to harmo- 
nise his context. He mbablyienNd hardly at all 
what he had written before it went to the pressL 
This makes it easy to quote passages, especially 
short ones, from Taylor, which do not exhibit hm 
Pbtl way of thinkrag; if, Indeed, his way of thinking 
itself dui not vary with the wind that blew Ikoni 
diffnrent regions of controversy. 
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to every one, and are often aceompenied 
with culpable dispoeitioiw of mind; but 
Ihe impoBsibility of judging others ren- 
ders it ineumbent on us to be lenient to- 
wards all, and neither to be peremptory in 
denving that thoee who differ from us hare 
used the best means in their power todis- 
eover the truth, nor to charge their per- 
sons, whatever we may their opinions, 
with odious consequences which they do 
not avow. 

68. This diffuse and not very well ar- 
QiMMit or ranged vindication of diversity of 
Mfcnom. judgment in religion, comprised 
in the first twelve sections of the Liberty 
of Prophesying, is the proper basis of the 
second part, which maintains the justice 
of toleration as a consequence of the for- 
mer princifde. The general arguments or 
prejudices on which punishment for reli- 
gious tenets had been sustained, turned on 
their criminaUty in the eyes of God, and 
the duty of the magistrates to sustain God^s 
honour and to guard his own subfects from 
sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and 
known idolatry, or any sort of practical 
impiety, may be punished corporeally, be- 
cause it is matter of fact, asserts that no 
matter of mere opinion, no errors that of 
^emselves are not sins, are to be perse- 
cuted or punished by death or corporeal in- 
fliction. He returns to his favourite posi- 
tion, that ** we are not sure not to be de- 
ceived ;'* mingling this, in that inconse- 
quent aHocation of his proofs which fre- 
quently occun in his writings, with other 
Bigaments of a different nature. The 
(Fovemors of the Church, indeed, may con- 
demn and restrain, as far as their power 
extends, any false doctrines whicn en- 
courages evil life, or destroys the fowidar 
tions of religion ; but if the Church med- 
dles fiirther with any matters of question 
which have not this tendency, so as to 
dictate what men are to believe, she be- 
comes tyrannical and uncharitable; the 
Apostles^ Creed being sufficient to con- 
serve the peace of the Church and the uni- 
ty of her doctrine. And, with respect to 
the civil magistrate, he concludes that he 
is bound to suffer the profession of differ- 
ent opinions, which are neither directly 
impious and immoral, nor disturb the pub- 
lic peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which 
inwoiiittnfT Tavlor professes to consider 
oToMdniiier. which among the sects of 
Christendom are to be tolerated, and in 
what degree, is written in a tone not easily 
reconciled with that of the reat Though 
he bc^gins by saying that diversity of opin- 
ions does more concern public peace than 
religion, it certainly appears in some paa- 



ssjges that, on this pretext of peace, whidi 
with the magistrate has generally been of 
more influence than that of orthodoxy, he 
withdraws a great deal of that liberty of 

{>it>phesying which he has been so broads 
y asserting. Punishment for religious 
tenets is doubtless not at all the same as 
restraint of separate worship ; yet we are 
not prepared for the shackles he seems in- 
clined to throw over the latter. Laws of 
eccleeiasticjil discipline, whieh, in Tay- 
lor's age, were understood to be buiding 
on the whole community, cannot, he holds, 
be infringed by those who take occasion 
to disagree, without rendering authority 
contemptible; and if there are any as 
zealous for obedience to the Church, as 
others may be for their opinions against 
it, the toleration of the latter's disobe- 
dience may give offence to the former: an 
argument stranoe enough in this treatise ! 
But Taylor is uways more prone to ac^ 
cumulate reasons than to sift their effi- 
ciency. It is, indeed, he thinks, worthy to 
be considered in framing a law of chtirch 
discipline, whether it will be disliked by 
any who are to obey it ; but, after it is 
once enacted, there seems no farther in- 
dulgence practicable than what the gov- 
ernors of the Church may grant to partic- 
ular persons by dispensation. The Uws 
of discipline are for the public sood, and 
must not so far tolerate a violation of 
themselves as to destroy the good that the 
public ought to derive m>m them.* 

60. I am inclined to suspect that Tay- 
lor, for some cause, interpolated BiicMwni 
this chapter after the rest of the deftoM or 
treatise was complete, it has ««*«•*»• 
as little bearing upon, and is as inconsist- 
ent in spirit with, the following sections 
as with those that precede. To use a fa> 
miliar illustration, the effect it produces 
on the reader's mind is like that of com- 
ing on deck at sea, and finding that, the 
ship having put about, the whole line of 
coast is reversed to the eye. Taylor, 
however, makes but a short tack. In the 
next section he resumes the bold tone of 
an advocate for freedom ; and, after dis- 
cussing at great length the leading tenet 
of the Anabaptists, concludes that, restioff 
as it does on such plausible though insuf- 



* This na^B chaptar it of itself conclonve 
agiinst the troth of Taylor'a own allegattan that be 
wrote hie Liberty of lYopbefyinff hi order to pro- 
cnie tolentUm for the EptecopaJ Choreh of Enf- 
land at the hands of those who had overthrown la 
No ooe ever dreamed of refosing freedom of opin- 
ioo to that charch ; it was onl^ aboot public wor- 
ship that any difficulty could arise. Bat, in truth, 
there is not one word in tbe whole treatise whijBh 
oooU have been written with the view that Tavlor 
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llcient grounds, we cannot exclude it by 
any means from toleration, though they 
may be restrained from preaching their 
other notions of the unlawfulness of war, 
or of oaths, or of capital punishment ; it 
being certain that no good religion teaches 
doctrines whose consequences would de- 
stroy all government. A more remarka- 
ble chapter is that in which Taylor con> 
eludes in favour of tolerating the Roman- 
ists, except when they assert the pope's 
power of deposing pnnqes or of dispen- 
sing with oaths. The result of all, he 
says, is this : ** Let the prince and the sec- 
ular power have a cafe the commonwealth 
be safe. For whether such or such a 
sect of Christians be to be permitted, is a 
question rather political than religious.*' 

61. In the concluding sections he main- 
tains the right of particular churches to 
admit all who profess the Apostles' Creed 
to their communion, and of private men 
to communicate with diflTerent churches, 
if they require no unlawful condition. But 
^^ few churches, that have framed bodies 
of confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of the sam^ confession ; 
which is a plain demonstration that such 
bodies of confession and articles do much 
hurt." '* The guilt of schism may lie on 
him who least thinks it ; he being rather 
the schismatic who makes unnecessary 
and inconvenient impositions than he who 
disobeys them, because he cannot do oth- 
erwise without violating his conscience."* 
The whole treatise on the Liberty of 
Prophesying ends with the celebrated par- 
able of Abraham, found, as Taylor says, 
"in the Jews' books," but really in an 
Arabian writer. This story Franklin, as 
every one now knows, rather unhand- 
somely appropriated to himself; and it is 
a strange proof of the ignorance as to our 
earlier literature which then prevailed, that 
for many years it continued to be quoted 
with his name. It was not contained in 
the first editions of the Liberty of Proph- 
esying ; and, indeed, the book from which 
Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it 
was not published till 1651. 

63. Such is this great pleading for reli- 
gious moderation ; a proauction not more 
remarkable in itself than for the quarter 
from which it came. In the polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally 
find a stanch and uncompromising adhe- 
rence to one party ; and from the abundant 
use he makes of authority, we should in- 
fer that he felt a great veneration for it. 

* This if said also by Halet, in his trect on 
Schism, which was published some years before 
the Liberty of Prophesying. It is, however, what 
Taylor would have thought withoat a prompter. 



In the Liberty of Prophesying, as has ap- 
peared by the general sketch, rather than 
analysis, we have just given, there is a 
prevailing tinge of the contrary turn of 
mind, more striking than the comparison 
of insulated passages can be. From what 
motives, and under what circumstances 
this treatise was written, is not easily dia- 
cemed. In the dedication to Lord Hatton 
of the collective edition of his controver- 
sial writings after the Restoration, he de> 
Clares that *' when a persecution did arise 
against the Church of England, he intend- 
ed to make a reservative for his brethren 
and himself, by pleading for a liberty to 
our consciences to persevere in that pro- 
fession which was warranted by all the 
laws of iiod and our superiors.-' It is 
with regret we are compelled to confess 
some want of ingenuousness in this part 
of Taylor's proceedings. No one reading 
the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it had the slightest bearing on any 
toleration that the Episcopal Church, in 
the time of the Civil War, might ask of her 
victorious enemies. The differences be- 
tween them were not on speculative points 
of faith,' nor turning on an appeal to fa- 
thers and councils. That^sTaylor had an- 
other class of controversies. in: his mind is 
sufiiciently obvious to the attentive reader, 
and 1 can give no proof in this place to 
any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the 
new latitudinarian school of Effect or iiiis 
Leyden had aimed in England *f««"*«- 

at the positive dogmatists, who, in all the 
Reformed Churches, as in that of Rome, 
laboured to impose extensive confessions 
of faith, abounding in inferences of scho- 
lastic theology, as conditions of exterior 
communion, and as peremptbr>\arlicie8 of 
faith. Chiliingworth and Hales, were not 
less decisive ; but the former had but in 
an incidental manner glanced at the sub- 
ject, and the short tract on Schism had 
been rather deficient in proof of its hardy 
paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be said 
to have been the first who sapped and 
shook the foundations of dogmatism and 
pretended orthodoi^ ; the first who taught 
men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather 
than of belief ; and, instead of extinguish > 
ing dissent, to take awav its sting by 
charity, and by a sense of human fallibili- 
ty. The mind, thus freed from bigotry, is 
best prepared for the public toleration of 
diflferences in religion ; but certainly the 
despotic and jealous temper of govern- 
ments is not so well combated by Taylor 
as by later advocates of religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls 
not unfrequently into his usual fault. En- 
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Mm dcftata. ^wed with a mind of prodigioiis 
fertility, which a vast eniditioii 
Tendered more luxuriant, he accumolatea 
without selection whatever presents itself 
to his mind ; his innumerable quotations, 
his multiplied reasonings, his prodigality 
of epithets and appositions, are poured 
along the interminable periods of his wri- 
tings with a frequency of repetition, some- 
times of the same phrases, which leaves 
us to suspect that he revised but little 
what he had ver^ rapidly composed. Cer- 
tain it is that, m his different works, he 
does not quite adhere to himself; and it 
would be more desirable to lay this on the 
partial views that haste and impetuosity 
produce, than on a deliberate employment 
of what he knew to be insufficient reason- 
ing. But 1 must acknowledge that Tay- 
lor's fairness does not seem his character- 
istic quality. 

65. In some passages of the Liberty of 
Prophesying, he seems to exaggerate the 
causes of uncertainty, and to take away 
from ecclesiastical antiquity even that 
moderate probability of truth which a dis- 
passionate inquirer may sometimes assign 
to it. His suspicions of spuriousness aini 
interpolation are too vaguely skeptical, 
and come ill from one wYm has no sort of 
hesitation, in some of his controversies, 
to allege as authority what he here sets 
aside with little ceremony. Thus, in the 
Defence of Episcopacy, published in 1642, 
he maintains the authenticity of the first 
fifty of the apostolic canons, all of which, 
in the Liberty of Prophesying, a very few 
years afterward, he indiscriminately re- 
jects: But this line of criticism was not 
then in so advanced a state as at present ; 
and, from a credulous admission of every- 
thing, the learned had come sometimes to 
more sweeping charges of interpolation 
and forgery than woiud be sustained on a 
more searching investigation. Taylor's 
language is so ungnard^ that he seems 
to leave the authenticity of all the fathers 
precarionsv Doubtless there is a greater 
want of security as to books written be- 
fore the invention of printing than we are 
apt to conceive, especially where inde- 
pendent manuscripts have not been found ; 
but it is the business of a sagacious criti- 
cism, by the aid of internal or collateral 
evidence, to distinguish, not dogmatically, 
as most are wont, but with a rational 
though Umited assent, the. genuine re- 
mains of ancient writers from the incrus- 
tations of blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning dis- 
GflMteradi- tinguishes the theologians of 
gflw of lUi these fifty years, far greater than 

"^ even in the sixteenth century ; 



and also, if I am Hot pistaken, more criti- 
cal and pointed, though in these latter qual- 
ities it was afterward surpassed. And in 
this erudition the Protestant churches, we 
may perhaps say, were, upon the whole, 
more abundant than that of Rome. But it 
would be improfitable to enumerate works 
which we are incompetent to appreciate. 
Blondel, Daill^, and Salmasius on the Con- 
tinent, Usher in England, are the most 
conspicuous names. Blondel sustained 
the equality of the apostolic Church both 
against the primacy of Rome and the 
episcopacy for which the Anglicans con- 
tended; Salmasius and Dailli fought on 
the same side in that controversy. The 
writings of our Irish primate, iitner. 
Usher, who maintained the anti- i^ovim. 
quity of his order, but not upon such high 

S round as many in findand wotild have 
esired, are known for l[heir extraordinary 
learning, in which he has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed by an English writer. 
But for judgment and calm appreciation 
of evidence, the name of Usher has not 
been altogether so much respected by 
posterity as it was by his contemporaries. 
The Church of Rome had its champions 
of less eminent renown : Gretser, perhaps 
the first among them, is not very familiar 
to our ears; but it is to be remembered 
that some of the writinffs of Bellarmin fall 
within this period. The DogmaU Theo- 
logica of the Jesuit Petavius, though but- 
a compilation from the fathers and an- 
cient councils, and not peculiariy directed 
against the tenets of the reformed, may 
deserve mention as a monument of useful 
labour.* Labbe, Sirmond, and several oth- 
ere appear to range more naturally under 
the 9lass of historical than theological . 
writers. In mere ecclesiastical history — 
the records of events rather than opinions 
— this period was far more critical than the 
preceding. The annals of Baronius were 
abridged and continued by SjMndanus. 

67. A numerous list of writers in sacred 
criticism might easily be produ- sund erit- 
ced. > Among the Romanists, i«i«in- 
Cornelius a LafHde has been extoUed 
above the rest by his fellow-Jesuit An- 
dres. His Commentaries, published from 
1617 to 1648, are reckoned by others too 
diffuse ; but he seems to have' a fair repu- 
tation with Protestant critics.f The Lu- 
therans extol Gerhard, and especially 



» The Dogoiau Theologica it not a completa 
work ; it extends only as far as the head of free- 
will. It belongs to the class of Loci Communes.* 
Morbof, n., 539. 

f Andr&s. Bloant Simon, however, says he is 
foil of an erudition not to the purpose, which, as 
his Commentanes on. the Scriptures run to twelve 
▼olaaes, is not wonderful 
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Glam, anthor of tLe Pfafiologfa Sacra, in 
hermeneuticai theology. Rivet was the 
highest name among the Calvinists. Ar- 
miiiius, Episcopius, the Fratres Poloni, 
and, indeed, almost every one who had to 
defend a cause, found no course so readjr, 
at least among Protestants, as to ezplam 
the Scriptures consistently with his own 
tenets. Two natives of Holland, opposite 
in character, in spirit, and principles of 
reasoning, and, consequently, the found- 
ers of opposite schools of disciples, stand 
OrotiQ*. out from the rest — Grotius and 
c^ect^m, Coccejus. Luther, Calvin, and 
the generality of Protestant interpreters 
in the sixteenth century had, in most in- 
stances, rejected, with soiae contempt, the 
allegorical and multifarious senses of 
Scripture which had been introduced by 
the fathers, and had prevailed throu{^ the 
daric ages of the Church. This adherence 
to the literal meaning was doubtless pro- 
moted by the tenet they all professed, the 
facility of understanding Scripture. That 
which was designed for the simple and il- 
literate was not to require a key to any 
esoteric sense. Grotius, however, in his 
Annotations on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, published in 1633— the most re- 
markable book of this kind that had ap- 
peared, and which has had a more durable 
reputation than any, perhaps, of its pre- 
cursors—carried the system of literal in- 
terpretation still farther, bringing great 
stores of illustrative learning from profane 
antiquity, but merely to elucidate the pri- 
mary meaning, according to ordinary rules 
of criticism. Coccejus followed a wholly 
opposite course. Every passage, in his 
method, teemed with hidden senses ; the 
narratives, least capable of any ulterior 
application, were converted into tjrpical 
allusions, so that the Old Testament be- 
came throughout an enigmatical repre- 
sentation of the New. He was also re- 
markable for having viewed, more than 
any preceding writer, all the relations be- 
tween God and man under the ibrm of 
covenants, and introduced the technical 
language of jurisprudence into theology. 
This became a very usual mode of treat- 
ing the subject in Holland, and afterward 
in England. The Coccejans were numer- 
ous in the United Provinces, though not, 
perhaps, deemed quite so orthodox as their 
adversaries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a 
theoloffian of the most inflexible and po- 
lemical spirit, were denominated Voetians. 
Their disputes began a little before the 
middle of the century, and lasted till near- 
ly its close.* The Summa Doctrinae of 

* Eichhonu tL. Dt. i. n. 864. Motheinu 



Coccejus aroeared in ie48» and the Dk> 
aertationes Theologicae of Voet in 1649. 

68. England graduallv took a prominent 
share in this branch of sacred EngSikflMi* 
literature. Among the divines nMuton. 
of this period, comprehending the rei^s 
of James and Charles, we may mention 
Usher, Gataker, Mede, Lightfoot, Jackson. 
Field, and Leigh.* Gataker stood, per- 
haps, next to Usher in general erudition. 
The fame of Mede has rested, for the 
most part, on his inteipretations of the 
Apocalypse. This book had been little 
commented upon by the reformers ; but, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, several wUd schemes of its applica- 
tion to present or expected events bad 
been broached in Germany. England had 
also taken an active part, if it be true, 
what Grotius tells us, that eiffhty books 
on the prophecies had been puUished here 
before 1640.t Those of Mede have been 
received with favour by later interpreters. 
Lightfoot, with extensive knowledge of 
the rabbinical writers, poured his copious 
stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in 
this by a more obscure labourer in that 
region, Ainsworth. Jackson had, a con- 
siderable name, but is little read, I sup- 
pose, in the present age. Field on the 
Church has been much praised by Cole- 
ridge ; it is, as it seemed to me, a more 
temperate work in ecclesiastical theory 
than some have represented it to be, and 
written almost wnolly against Rome. 
Leigh's Critics Sacra can hardly be reck« 
oned, nor does it claim to be, more than a 
compilation from earlier theologians : it is 
an alphabetical series of words from the 
Hebrew and Greek Testaments, the au- 
thor candidly admitting that he was not 
very conversant with the latter language. 

60. The style of preaching before Um 
Reformation had been often httle styi* or 
else than bu£foonery, and seldom vreMHiag. 
respectable. The German sermons of 
Tauler, in the fourteenth century, are 
alone remembered. For the most part, 



* "All confisn," wy« Selden. in the Table^aikt 
" there never was a more learned clergy : no men 
taxes them with ignorance.** Jn another place, in- 
deed, he ia represented to saj, *<The Jesm'ts and 
the lawyers oi France, and the Low ConntrynMB 
have engrossed aU teaming; the rest of the worid 
make nothing bat homilies.?' As far as these sen- 
tences sre not owing to difference of hnmour in the 
time of speaking, he seems to have taken learning 
in a larger sense the second thne than the first. Cn 
learning not tbeologieal the English clergy had no 
extraordinary portion. 

t Si 9ua in re libera esse debet sentenlia, eerie in 
vaticiniis, prssertim cum jam Protestantium libri 
prodierint ferm^ centnm (in his octogtnta in Anglai 
sola, ut mihi Anglici legati dixere), super illis re 
bus, inter se plaiimam discordes.-*Utot., Epist. Sdft 
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flideed, the deigy wrote in Latin what 
theydelivered to the multitude in the na- 
tive tongue. A better tone began with 
Luther. His language was sometimes 
rude and low, but persuasive, artless, 
powerful. He gave many useful precepts, 
as well as examples, for pulpit eloquence. 
Melanchthon and several others, both in 
the sixteentk and seventeenth centuries, 
as well in the Lutheran as the Reformed 
Church, endeavoured, by systematic trea- 
tises, to guide the composition of sermons. 
The former could not, however, withstand 
the formal, tasteless, and polemical spirit 
that overspread their theology. In the 
latter a superior tone is perceived. Of 
these, according to Eichhoni, the Swiss 
preachers were most simple and popular, 
the Dutch most learned and copious, the 
French had mdk taste and eloquence, the 
English most philosophy.* It is more 
than probable that in these characteristics 
he has meant to comprise the whole of 
the seventeenth century. Few Oonti- 
nental writers, as far as 1 know, that be- 
long to this its first moiety, have earned 
any remarkable reputation in this province* 
of theology. In England several might be 
distinguished out of a large number. Ser- 
Bn^iah mons havc been much more fre- 
•tnamta. quently published here than in 
any other country ; and, from the begin^ 
ning of the seventeenth century, form a 
large proportion of our theological litera- 
ture. But it is, of course, not requisite to 
mention more than the very few which 
may be said to have a general reputation. 
70. The sermons of Donne have some-. 

times been praised in late times. 

They are undoubtedly the pro- 
ductions of a very ingenious and a very 
learned man ; and two folio volumes by 
such a person may be expected to supply 
favourable specimens. In their general 
character, they will not appear, 1 think, 
much worthy of being rescued flrom ob- 
livion. The subtlety of Donne, and his 
fondness for such inconclusive reasoning 
as a subtle disputant is apt to fall into, 
runs through all of these sermons at which 
I have looked. His learning he seems to 
have perverted, in order to cull every im- 
pertinence of the fathers and schoolmen, 
their remote analogies, their strained alle- 
gories, their technical distinctions ; and to 
these he has added much of a similar kind 
from his own fancifiil understanding. In 
his theology Donne appears often to in- 
cline towards the Arminian hypotheses, 
which, in the last years of James and the 
first of his son, the period in which these 

* Eichhoro, t ri., part ii., p. 219, at post. 



sermons were chiefly preached, had begun 
to be accounted orthodox at court ; but I 
will not vouch for his consistency in every 
discourse. Much, as usual in that age, is 
levelled against Rome : Donne was con- 
spicuously learned in that controversy; 
and, though he talks with great respect of 
antiquity, is not induced by it, like some 
of his AngUcan contemporaries, to make 
any concession to the adversary.* 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are 
of much higher reputation ; far, or Jenmj 
indeed, above any that had pre- Tiyi»r- 
ceded them in the English Church. An 
imagination essentially poetical, and spa- 
ring none of the decorations which, by 
critical rules, are deemed almost peculiar 
to verse ; a warm tone of piety, sweet- 
ness, and charity ; an accumulation of cir- 
cumstantial accessories whenever he rear 
sons, or persuades, or describes ; an eru* 
dition pouring itself forth in quotation, till 
his sermons become, in some places, al* 
most a garland of flowers from all other 
writers, and especially from those of classi- 
cal antiquity, never before so redundantly 
scattered from the pulpit, distinguish Tay- 
lor from his contemporaries by their de- 
gree, as they do from most of his suc- 
cessors by their kind. His sermons on 
the Marriage Ring, on the House of Feast- 
ing, on the Apples of Sodom, mav be 
named without disparagement to others, 
which, perhaps, ought to stand in equal 
place. But they are not without consid- 
erable faults, some of which have just 
been hinted. The eloquence of Taylor is 
great, but it is not eloquence of the high- 
est class ; it is far too Asiatic, too much 
in the style of Ohrysostom an^ other de- 
claimers of the fourth century, by the 
study of whom he had probably vitiated 
his taste ; his learning is ill-placed, and 
his arguments often as much so ; not to 
mention that he has the common defect 
of alleging nugatory proofs; his vehe- 
mence loses its efl^ect by the circuity of 
his pleonastic language ; his sentences 
are of endless length, and hence not only 
altogether unmusical, but not always re- 
ducible to grammar. But he is still the 
greatest ornament of the English pulpit 



* Donne incorred tome temndal by a book enti- 
tled BimthmnaUM, and contiderad as a vindication 
of auieidou It was published lonf after bis death, 
in 1S51. It is a very dull and pedantic perform- 
ance, without the ingenuity and acuteness of para- 
dox ; distinctions, objections, and quotatioils from 
the rabble of bed authors whom he used to read, fill 
op the whole of it. It is impossible to find a less 
clear statement of argument on either side. No 
one wonld be indocea to kill himself by reedinff 
such a book, unless he were threatened with aa- 
other Tolcune. 
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up to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and we have no reason to believe, 
or, rather, much reason to disbelieve, that 
he had any competitor in other languages. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, 
DsTocionai Several of which belong to the 
wriiiiigvof first part of the century, are by 
Taylor jj^ moans of less celebrity or 
less value than his sermons. Such are 
the Life of Christ, the Holy Living and 
Dying, and the collection of meditations 
and u«ii ^^^^ ^^^ Golden Grove. A wri- 

' ter as distinffuished in works of 
practical piety was Hall. His Art of Di- 
vine Meditation, his Contemplations, and, 
indeed, many of his writings, remind us 
frequently of Taylor. Both had equally 
pious and devotional tempers ; both were 
full of learning, both fertile of illustra- 
tion ; both may be said to have had 
stronff imagination and poetical genius, 
though Taylor let his predominate a little 
more. Taylor is also rather more subtle 
and argumentative ; his copiousness has 
more real variety. Hall keeps more close- 
ly to his subject, dilates upon it sometimes 
more tediously, but more appositely. In 
his sermons there is some excess of Quo- 
tation and far-fetched illustration, but less 
than in those of Taylor. These two mat 
divines resemble each other, on the whole, 
so much, that we might, for a short time, 
not discover which we were reading. I 
do not know that any third writer comes 
close to either. The Contemplations of 
Hall are among his most celebrated works. 
They are prolix, and without much of that 
vivacity or striking novelty we meet with 
in the devotional writings of his contem- 
porary, but are, perhaps, more practical 
and generally edifying.* 

73. The religious treatises of this class. 
In ttM Ro- even those which, by their for- 
■wn mer popularity or theii merit, 
ought to be mentioned in a regulai histo- 
ry of theological literature, are too nu- 
merous for tliese pages. A mystical and 
ascetic spirit diffused itself more over re- 
ligion, struggling sometimes, as in the 
Lutherans of Germany, against the form^ 
orthodoxy of the Church, but more often 
in subordination to its authority, and co- 
operating with its functions. The wri- 
tings of St. Francis de Sales, titular bishop 
of Geneva, especially that on the Love of 
God, published in 1616, make a sort of 
epoch in the devotional theology of the 

. Church of Rome. Those of St. Teresa, 
in the Spanish language, followed some 



* Some of the moral writings of Hall were 
translated into French bj Chevreaa in the seven- 
taenth centary, and had much sacceas.— Niceron, 
zi,346. 



years afterward ; they are altogether fuH 
of a mystical theopathy. But De Sales 
included charity in his scheme of divine 
love ; and it is to him, as well as others 
of his nfe, that not only a striking revival 
of religion in France, which had been ab- 
solutely perverted or disregarded in the 
sixteenth century, was due, but a reforma 
tion in the practices of monastic life, which 
became more active and beneficent, with 
less of useless penance and asceticism 
than before. New institutions sprung up 
with the spirit of association, and all other 
animating principles of conventual orders, 
but free from the formality and torpor of 
the old.* 

7i. Even in the German churches, rigid 
as they generally were in their and Lotber. 
adherence to the symbolical •« church, 
books, some voices, froA time to time, 
were heard for a more spiritual and ef- 
fective religion. Amdt's Treatise of 
True Christianity, in 1605, written on as- 
cetic and devotional principles, and with 
some deviation from the tenets of the 
very orthodox Lutherans, may be reck- 
oned one of the first protests against their 
barren forms of faith ;t and the mystical 
theologians, if they had not run into such 
extravagances as did dishonour to their 
name, would have been accessions to the 
same side. The principal mystics or the- 
osophists have genercdly been counted 
among philosophers, and will therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. The 
German nation is constitutionally dispo- 
sed to receive those forms of religion 
which address themselves to the imagi- 
nation and the heart. Much, therefore, 
of this character has always been written, 
and become popular, in that language. 
Few English writings of the practical 
class, except those already mentioned, 
can be said to retain much notoriety. 
Those of George Herbert are best known ; 
his Country Parson, which seems proper- 
ly to fall within this description, is, on the 
whole, a pleasing little book ; but the pre- 
cepts are sometimes so overstrained as to 
give an air of affectation. 

75. The disbelief in revelation, of which 
several symptoms had appeared inndeiitr 
before the end of the sixteenth or aomo 
century, became more remarkable chiJSSn 
afterward both in France and Eng- 
land, involving several names not ob- 
scure in literary history. The first of 
these, in point of date, is Charron. The 
religious skepticism of this writer has not 
been generally acknowledged, and, indeed, 

* Ranke, ii., 430. 

t Eichhoro, vl, part i, 355. )iogr. Ilniv. Chal* 
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it seems repugnant to the fact of his har- 
ing written an elaborate defence of Chris- 
tianity ; yet we can deduce no other con- 
cfaision from one chapter in his most cele- 
brated book, the Treatise on Wisdom. 
Charron is so often little else than a tran- 
scriber, that we might suspect him in this 
instance also to have drawn from other 
sources ; which, however, would leaVe the 
same infie'rence as to his own tenets ; and 
I thinic this chapter has an air of origi- 
nality. 

76. The name of Charron, however, 
Vanini- **^ °^^ ^®^ generally associated 
with the charge of irreligion. A 
more audacious, and, consec^Uently, more 
onibrtanate writer was Lucilio Vanini, a 
native of Italy, whose book De Admiran- 
dis Natune Reginas Desque Mortaliura 
Arcanis, printed at Paris in 1616, caused 
him to be burned at the stake by a decree 
of the Parliament of Toulouse in 1619. 
This treatise, as well as one that preceded 
it, Amphitheatrum Mtemm Providentiae, 
Lyons, 1615, is of considerable rarity, so 
that there has been a question concerning 
the atheism of Vanini, which some have 
undertaken to deny.* In the Amphithea- 
trum I do not perceive anything which 
leads to such an imputation, though I will 
not pretend to have read the whole of a 
book full of the unintelligible metaphysics 
of the later Aristotelians. It professes, at 
least, to be a vindication of the being and 
providence of the Deity. But the later 
work, which is dedicated to Bassompierre, 
and published with a royal privilege of ex- 
clusive sale for six years, is of a very dif- 
ferent complexion. It is in sixty dia- 
logues, the interiocutors being styled 
Alexander and Julius Caesar, the latter 
representing Vanini himself The far 
greater part of these dialogues relate to 
physical, but a few to theological subjects. 
In the fiftieth, on the religion of the hea- 
thens, he avows his disbelief of all reli- 
gion, except such as nature, which is God, 
being the principle of motion, has planted 
in the hearts of men ; every other being 
the i^ment of kings to keep their sub- 
jects in obedience, and of priests for their 
own lucre and honour ;t observing plainly 

♦ BniclMr, V , 678. 

t In qoanam reli^ione veri et pii Deum coli ve- 
tosti philoeophi existimirant 7 In unicn Nttura 
i0ce, qaam ipsa Natura, qua Deat est (est enim 
pnncipium motiis), in omnium gentium antmis in- 
scripett; ccteras rero leges non nisi figmenta etil- 
losiones erne asserebant, non a cacodamone aliquo 
indoctas, fabulosum namque ilioram genus dicitor a 
philoaophis, aed a pnncipibus ad sobditorum paeda- 
gogiam excogitatas, et a sacrificniis ob honoris et 
aori ancnpium confirmatas, non miraculis, sed scrip- 
tnnu cuius nee originale uUibi adi'^yenitor, qua 

Vol. II.— H 



of his own Amphitheatmm, which is a vin- 
dication of Providence, that he had said 
many things in it which he did not be- 
lieve.* Vanini was infatuated with pte- 



miracola facta recitet, et bonarum sc malaram ac* 
tionum lepromissiones polliceatur, in future tamen 
TiU, ne fnios detegi possit, p. 366. 

* Uulta in eo libro scripta sunt, quibus a me nul- 
la prsatatur fides. Cos! va il mondo.— ALBX. 
Non miror, nam ego crebris vernaculis hoc usurpo 
sermonibos : Qoesto mondo iuna gabbia de' matti. 
Reges exdpio et Pontificea. Nam de illis scriptum 
est : Cor Regis in manu Domini, &c.~DiaL Wi., 
p. 428. 

The concluding- pages are enough to show with 
what justice Buble and Tennemann have gravely 
recorded Vanini among philosophers. Quaso, mi 
Juli, tuam de anima immortalitate sententiam ezpU* 
ces.— J. C. Excusatum me habeas rogo.— AL. Cur 
ita ?— J. C. Vovi Deo meo quastionem banc mo 
non pertractaturum, anteqtiam senex dives et ger- 
manos evaaero.— AL. Dii tibi Nestoreos pro htera- 
ria reipubiica emolumento dies impertiant ; vix tri- 
gesimum nunc attigisti annum et tot praclara eru- 
ditionis monumenta admirabili cum Uude edidisti. 
—J. C. Quid hac mihi prosuntT— Al. Celebrem 
tibi laudem compsrArunt.— J. C. Omnes fama ru- 
musculos com uno amasia basiolo commutandos 
plerique philosophi suadent-^-AL. At alter ea per- 
frui potest.— J. C. Quid inde adimit 7 . . . .— AL. 
Uberrimos voluptatis fructus percepisti in Natura 
arcanis investigandis.— J. C. Corpus mihi est stn- 
diis enervatum ezhaostumque ; neque in hac hu- 
manacaligine perfectam reram cognitionemasseqai 
possumus ; cum ipsummet Arislotelem philosopho- 
rum Deum infinitis propemodum locis halluciua- 
tum fuisw adverto. cumque medicam facoltatem 
pra reliquis certissimam adhnc incertam et falla- 
cem oxperior, subscribere cuperem Agrippa hbello 

?oem de scientiarum vanitate conscripsit. — AL. 
.aborum tuorum pramium jam consecutus es ; 
aternitati nomen jam consecrlisti Quid j ucund*is 
in eztremo tua atalis curriculo accipere potes, 
(|uam hoc eanticum ? Et superest sine te nomen 
in orbe tuum.— J. C. Si animus mens una cum cor- 
pore, ut Athei fingunt, evanescat, quas ille ex fama 
post obitum delicias nanscisci poteritT Forsitan 
gloriola voculis, et fidiculis ad cadaveris domicili- 
um pertrahator f Si animus, at credimus libenter 
et speramus, interitui non est obnoxius,et ad supe- 
ros evolabii, tot ibi perfrueturcupediis et voluptati- 
bus, ut illustres ac splendidas roundi pompas et lau- 
dationes nee pih factat. Si ad purgatorias flammaa 
descendet, gratior erit illi illius oretionis, Dies ira, 
dies ilia, mulierculis grattssima recitatio, quam om- 
nes TuUisni glosauli, dicendique lepores, ^uam sub- 
tiKssima et pene divina Aristotelis ratiocinationes : 
si Tartareo, qnod Deus avertat, perpetao carceri 
emaoclpatur, nullum ibi solatium, ntulam redemp- 
tionem inveniet.— AL. O utinam in adolesoentia 
limine has rationes excepissem !— J. C. Praterita 
mala ne cogites, future ne cures, prasentia fugias. 
*~A L. Ah !— J. C. Liberaliter inspires.— AL. illi- 
us versicnli recordor. Perduto h tutto il tempo, 
cho in amor non si spende. — ^J. C. Eja quoniam m- 
dinato jam die ad vesperam perducta est disputatio 
(cu jus singula verba aivino Komana ecclesia orac- 
nlo, infallibilis cujos interpres a Spiritu sancto mo 
do constitutus est Paulus V., serenissima Burghe- 
sia familia soboles, subjects esse volumus, ita ut 
pro non dictis habeantur, si <)ua forsitan sunt, quod 
credide im, qua illius placttis ad amussin: non con* 
sentiam t, laxemus paulisper animos, et a severitate 
ad hilarltatem risumque treducamus. Heus puert ! 
aaortas tabulae hue adferte. The wretched man. 
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sumptioa; and, if he resembled Jordano 
Bruno in this respect, fell veiy short of 
his acuteness and apparent integrity. His 
cruel death, and perhaps the scarcity of 
his works, has given more celebrity to his 
name in literary history than it would oth- 
erwise hare obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cheibary, in his 
lioni Her- Treatise De Veritate, and, still 
hen or more, in that De Religione Gen- 
cherbury. xihum^ has been justly deemed 
inimical to ereiy positive religion. He 
admits, iildeed, the possibility of imme- 
diate revelation from Heaven, but denies 
that any tradition from others can have 
sufficient certainty. Five fundamental 
truths of natural reliffion he holds to be 
such as all mankind are bound to ac- 
knowledge, and damns those heathens 
who do not receive them as summarily as 
any theologian.* 

78. The progress of infidelity in France 
GroUiM de did uot fail to attract notice. It 
VeriiaM. was popular in the court of Louis 
XII 1., and, in a certain degree, in that of 
Charles I. But this does not belong to 
the history of literature. Among the wri- 
ters who may have given some proof of it 
we may reckon La Mothe le Vayer, Naud6, 
and GUy Patin.f The writings of Hobbes 



it seems, bad not much reason to think himself a 
gainer by his speculations ; yet he knew not thai 
the worst was still behind. 

* These five articles are, 1. Esse Deumsummum. 
—2. Coli debere.— 3. Virtutempieutemqueesse pras- 
cipuas partes cullus divinL--4. Dolenaum esse ob 
peccata, ab iisque resipiacendum.— 5. Dari ex bo- 
niuie justitiaque divina praBmium vel pcenam turn 

in hac nt*, ium post naoc vitam. Hisce 

q^oippe^ubi superstitiones fi|mentaque^ommi8cue- 
nnt, vei animas suss crimmibus que nulla satis 
eluat poBniteniia, commaculaTerint, a aeipsis perdi- 
Uo propria, Deo vero summo in etemam sit glo- 
ria.— De Religione Gentilium, cap. 1. 

t La Moihe le Vaver has freauently been reck- 
oned among those who carried tneir general skepti- 
cism into religion. And this seems a lair inference, 
unless the contrary can he shown ; for those who 
doubt of what is most evident, will naturally doubt 
of what is less so. In La Motbe*s fourth dialogue, 
under the name of Oratius Tubero, he pretends to 
speak of fiuth as a gift of Ood, and not founded on 
evidence : which was probably but the usual sub- 
terfuge The Naud«ana are full of broad intima- 
tions that the author was, as he expresses it, bim 
dndaUl: and Guy Patin's letters, except those near 
the ena of his bfe, lead to a similar conclusion. 
One of them has certainly the appearance of impli- 
cating Gaasendi, and has been (|uoled as such by 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his DisserUtion on Kthi- 
cal Philosophy. Patin tells us that Naud£. Gas- 
sendi, and ne were to sup together the following 
Sunday. Ce sera une d^bauche, mais philoaophiaue. 
et peut-4tre ({uelaue chose d*avantage, pour itre 
tous trois guAris du loop-gmrou, el Atre d^Iivris du 
mal des scrupules qui est le tyran des consciences, 
nous irons peut-^tre jusque fort pris du sauotuaire. 
Je fis Tan passe ce voyage de GentiUy avec M. 
Nand^, moy aeul atec lay, tdte4-t^le ; il n'y avoit 



will be treated at length hereafter. It Is 
probable that this skeptical sinrit of the 
age gave rise to those vindications of re* 
vealed religion which were puhhshed in 
the present period. Among these, the first 
place is due to the well-known and exten* 
sively-circulated treatise of Grotius. This 
was originally sketched in Dutch verse, 
and intended for the lower classes of his 
countrymen. It was published in Latin 
in 1687.* Few, if any, books of the kind 
have been so frequently reprinted; bat 
some parts being not quite so close and 
critical as the modem state of letters ex- 
acts, and the arguments against Jews and 
Mohammedans seeming to occupy too 
much apace, it is less read than formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many 
editions or versions of the Scrip- E„g]ig|| 
tures were published. The Eng- iransiauaii 
lish translation of the Bible had <^^*^ biMs. 
been several times revised or remade 
since the first edition by Tyndal and Cov- 
erdale. It finally assumed its present form 
under the authority of James I. Forty* 
seven persons, in six companies, meet* 
ing at Westminster, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, distributed the labour among them ; 
twenty -five being assigned to the Old 
Testament, fifteen to the New, seven to 
the Apocrypha. The rules imposed for 
their guidance by the king were designed, 
as far as possible, to secure the text against 
any novel interpretation ; the translation, 
called the Bishop's Bible, being established 
as the basis, as those still (Hder had been 
in that ; and the work of each person or 
company being subjected to the review of 
the rest. The translation, which was com 
menced in 1607, was published in 161 l.f 

80. The style of this translation is in 
general so enthusiastically praised, , * 
that no one is permitted either to ^ 
qualify or even explain the ffrounds of his 
approbation. It is held to be the perfec* 
tion of our English language. I shall not 
dispute this proposition ; but one remaik 
as to a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be censured, that, in consequence of the 
principle of adherence to the original ver* 
sions, which had been kept up ever since 
the time of Henry VIII., it is not the ian- 



point de t^moina, aussi n'y en faloit*il point ; nous 
y parlAiDBS fort librement de tout, sans que per- 
sonne en ait bii scandalize, p. 32. I ahould not, 
nevertheless, lay much stress on this letter in op- 
position to the many assertions of belief in religion 
which the writings of Gassendi contain. Ou» of 
them, indeed, quoted by Dugald Stewart, In note 
Q. to his first Dissertation, is rather auspicious, aa 
going too far into a mystical strain for his extiamelv 
cold temperament 

* Niceron, vol. xix. Biogr. Univ. 

t Fuller's Church History. 
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fipage of the reign of James L It mmy, 
in the eyes of many, be a better English, 
but it is not the English of Daniel, or Ra- 
leigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily 
perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in 
the Old Testament, with obsolete phrase* 
ology, and with single words long since 
ahuidoned, or retained only in provincial 
use. On the more important question, 
whether this translation is entirely, or 
with very trifling exceptions, conformable 



to the original text, it seems unfit to enter. 
It is one which is seldom discussed with 
all the temper and freedom from oblique 
views which the subject demands, and 
upon which, for this reason, it is not safe 
for those who have not had leisure or 
means to examine for themselves, to take 
upon trust the testimony of the learned. 
A translation of the Old Testament was 
puhUshed at Douay in 1609« for tiie use of 
the English Catholics. 



CHAPTER III. 



nSTOBT OP SPSCVLATIVB FmLOSOPHT FaOII 1000 TO 1660. 



Ssonoii I. 

Aristotelian Logic.— Campanella.— Tbaosophists. 
—Lord Herbert of Cberburj.— Gassendi's Re- 
marks upon him. 

1. Ill the preceding volume we have 
sabjseia oT had occasion to excuse the heter- 
lUs ehapicr. ogeneous character of the chap- 
ters that bear this title. The present is 
fully as much open to verbal criticism; 
and perhaps it is rather by excluding both 
moral aiMl mathematical philosophy that 
we give it some sort of unity, than from 
any close connexion in all the books that 
will come under our notice in the ensuing 
pages. But any tabular arrangement of lit- 
erature, such as has often been attempted 
with no veiv satisfactory result, would be 
absolutely inappropriate to such a work 
as the present, which has already to la- 
bour with the inconvenience of more sub- 
divisions than can be nleasing to the read- 
er, and woukl interfere too continually 
with that general regard to chronology, 
without which the name of history seems 
incongruous. Hence the metaphysical in- 
quiries that are conversant wit n the human 
mind or with natural theology, the gen- 
eral principles of investigating truth, the 
comprehensive speculations of theoretical 
physics, subjects very distinct and not 
easily confounded by the most thoughtless, 
must fall, with no more special distnbution, 
within the contents of this chapter. But 
since, during the period which it embraoes, 
men arose who have laid the foundations 
of a new philosophy, and thus have ren- 
dered it a great epoch in the intellectual 
history of mankind, we shall not very 
strictly, though without much deviation, 
follow a chronological order, and, after re- 
viewing some of the less important la- 
bourers in speculative philosophy, come 
to the names of three who have most in- 



floenced posterity, Bacon, Descartes, and 
Hobbes. 

3. We have seen, in a former chapter, 
how little progress had been AdMoieiians 
made in this kind of philosophy ssdaamiwa. 
during the sixteenth century. At its close 
the schools of logic were divided, though 
by no means in equal proportion, between 
the Aristotelians and the Ramists; the 
one sustained by ancient renown, by civil, 
or, at least, academical power, and by the 
common prejudice against innovation ; the 
other deriving some strength from the 
love of novelty and the prejudice against 
established authority which the first age 
of the Reformation had generated, and 
which continued, perhaps, to preserve a 
certain influence in the second. But nei- 
ther from one nor the other had philoso- 
phy, whether in material or intellectual 
physics, much to hope ; the disputations 
of the schools mi^t be technically cor- 
rect ; but so little regard was paid to ob- 
jective truth, or, at least, so little pains 
taken to ascertain it, that no advance in 
real knowledge signalized either of these 
parties of dialecticians. According, in- 
deed, to a writer of this age, strongly at- 
tached to the Aristotelian party, Ramus 
had turned all physical science into the 
domain of logic, and argued from words 
to things still more than his opponents.* 
Lord Bacon, in the- bitterest language, 
easts on him a similar reproach.t It 



This 
from Ln 
. „ apposttton, 
says, nerer al 



* KeckenBran, Praeofnita Logica, |>. ISSi 
writar eharges Ramus with plagiarism fror 
dovicQS Vivas, pUdns the passasas in appo 
so as to prove his case. Ramos, he 
lades to Vives. He praises the former, «urrov«(. 
for haviDf attacked the scholastic party, being hina 
self a genoiae Aristotelian. 

t Ne vero, fili, com bane oontn Aristotelem sen 
tentiam foro^ me com rebelU ejna qnodam neolerieo 
Petro Ramo conspirasso aagoram. NoUwa iriihi 
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seems that he caused this branch of phi- 
losophy to retrograde rather than advance. 

3. It was obvious, at all events, that 
No Improve- trom the universities or from 
"^'tJil wd '^® Church in my country, no 
•r^tbe een- improvement in philosophy was 
tt«ry. to he expected ; yet those who 
had strayed from the beaten track, a Par- 
acelsus, a Jordan Bruno, even a Telesio, 
had but lost themselves in irregular mys- 
ticism, or laid down theories of their own, 
as arbitrary and destitute of proof as those 
they endeavoured to supersede. The an- 
cient philosophers, and especially Aristo- 
tle, were, witn all their errors and defects, 
fiBir more genuine high-priests of nature 
than any modems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But there was a better prospect at 
its close, in separate, though very impor- 
tant branches of physical science. Gil- 
bert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the ba- 
sis of a true philosophy ; and they, who 
do not properly belong to this chapter, la- 
boured very effectually to put an end to 
all antiquated errors, and to check the re- 
ception of novel panidoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on 
Methods of those Universities which Still were 
ibeUniver- go wise in their own conceit, and 
silica. maintained a kind of reputation 
by the multitude of their disciples. What- 
ever has been said of the scholastic meta- 

Ehysicians of the sixteenth century, may 
e understood as being applicable to their 
successors during the present period. 
That method was by no means extinct, 
though the books which contain it are for- 
gotten. In all that part of Europe which 
acknowledged the authority of Rome, and 
in all the universities which were swayed 
by the orders of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Jesuits, the metaphysics of the thir- 
teenth centurv, the dialectics of the Peri- 
patetic school, were still taught. If new 
books were written, as was frequently 
the case, they were written upon old sys- 
tems. Brucker, who sometimes tran- 
scribes Morhof word for word, but fre- 
quently expands with so much more co- 
piousness that he may be presumed to 
have had a direct acquaintance with many 
of the books he mentions, has gone most 



coimnercium com hoc ignorantie latibulo, peraicio- 
•issima literarum tinea, compendioram patre, qui 
cam roethodi vam et eompendii Tinclia res torqiieat 
et premat, res qoidem, si qua fuit, elabitur protinut 
ei exsilit ; ipse vero aridas et desertisstmas nugas 
stringit. Atqae Aquinas quidam cum Scoto et so- 
cits etiam in non rebus rerum Tarietatem effinxit* 
hie vero etiam in rebus non rerum solitudinem 
cquavit. Atque hoc bominis cum sit, homanos 
Uunen usus in ore habet impudens, ut roiht etiam 
pro {pr» T] sophistis prsTaricari videatar.— Bacon, 
4e interpFBtatioDe Nature. 



elaborately into this nnpropitious subjed* 
The chairs of philosophy in Protestant 
German universities, except where the 
Ramists had got possession of them, which 
was not very common, especially after the 
fint yean of this period, were occupied 
by avowed Aristotelians ; so that, if onQ 
should enumerate the professors of phys- 
ics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics down 
to the close of the century, he would be 
almost giving a list of strenuous adherents 
of that system.f One cause of this was 
the '* Philippic method," or course of in- 
struction in the philosophical books of 
Melanchthon, more clear and elegant, and 
better arranged than that of Aristotle himt- 
self or his commentators. But this, which 
long continued to prevail, was deemed by 
some too superficial, and tending to set 
aside the ori^al authority. Brucker, 
however, admits — what seems, at least, 
to limit some of his expressions as to the 
prevalence of Peripateticism—that many 
reverted to the scholastic metaphysics, 
which raised its head about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, even in the 
Protestant regions of Germany. The 
Universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt 
were the. chief nurseries of the genuine 
Peripateticism.| 

6. Of the metaphysical writers whom 
the older philosophy brought forth schoiastio 
we must speak with much igno- '»riier». 
ranee. Suarez of Granada is justly cel- 
ebrated for some of his other works ; but 
of his Metaphysical > Disputations, pub- 
lished at Mentz in 1614, in two folio vol- 
umes, and several times afterward, I find 
no distinct character in Morhof or Bruck- 
er. They both, especially the fonner, 
have praised Lalemandet, a Franciscan, 
whose Decisiones Philosophies, on logic, 
physics, and metaphysics, appeared at 
Munich in 1644 and 1845. . Lalemandet, 
says Morhof, has well stated the ques- 
tions between the Nominalist and Real- 
ist parties ; observing that the difference 
between them is like that of a man who 
casts up a sum of money by figures, and 
one who counts the coins thems^lves.^ 
This, however, seems no very happy il- 
lustration of the essential points of con- 
troversy. Vas(|uez, Tellez, and several 
more names, without going, for the pres- 
ent, below the middle of the century, may 
be found in the two writers quoted. Spain 
was peculiarly the nurse of these obsolete 
and unprofitable metaphysics. 



* Morhof; Tol. ii., lib. 1, c. 13, 14. Brucker, iv.,' 
cap. 2, 3. 

f Brucker, iv., 243. % Id., p. 248-253. 

^ Morhof, vol. ii., lib. i., cap. 14, sect. 15. Bruck 
•r, iv., 129. 
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6. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadul- 
terated by the figments of the schoolmen, 
had eminent upholders in the Italian uni- 
versities, especially in that of Padua. 
Cssar Cremonini taught in that famous 
city till his death in 1630. Fortunio Li- 
ceto, his successor, was as stanch a disci- 
ple of the Peripatetic sect. We have a 
more full account of these men from Ga- 
briel Naud6, both in his recorded conver- 
sation, the Naudsana, and in a volume of 
letters, than from any other quarter. His 
twelfth letter, especially, enters into some 
detail as to the state of the University of 
Padua, to wliich, for the purpose of hear- 
ing Cremonini, he had repaired in ltt35. 
He does not much extol its condition; 
only Cremonini and one more were deem- 
ed by him safe teachers : the rest were 
mostly of a common class ; the lectures 
were too few, and the vacations too long. 
He observes, as one miffht at this day, 
the scanty population ot the city com- 
pared with its size, the grass growmg and 
the birds singing in the streets, and, what 
we should not find now to be the case, 
the " general custom of Italy, which keeps 
women perpetually locked up in their 
ehambers, like birds in cages.*** Naud6, 
m many of these letters, speaks in the 
most panegyrical terms of Crenionini,t 
and particularly for his standing up almost 
alone in defence of the AristoteUan phi- 
losophy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, and 
others had been propounding theories of 
their own. Licetus, the successor of 
Cremonini, maintained, he afterward in- 
forms us, with little support, the Peripa- 
tetic verity. It is probable that, by this 
time, Galileo, a more powerful adversary 
than Patrizi and Telesio, had drawn away 
the students of physical philosophy from 
Aristotle ; nor did Naudd himself long 
continue in the faith he had imbibed from 
Cremonini. He became the intimate 
friend of Gassendi, and embraced a better 
system without repugnance, though he 
still kept up his correspondence with Li- 
cetus. 

7. Logic had never been more studied, 
TratiM* oo according to a writer who has 
i^«. given a sort of history of the 
science about the beginning of this period, 
than in the preceding age ; and, in fact, 
he enumerates about fifty treatises on the 
subject, between the time of Ramus and 
his own.^ The Ramists, though of little 
importance in Italy, in Spain, and even in 
France, had much influence in Germany, 



' * Naudaei Epistola, p. 52 (edit. I6C7) 

t P. 27, et alibi nspiaa. 
* t Keckennttin, PnMX>gtiita Logica, p. 110 (adit. 
1606). 



England, and Scotland.* None, boweTer, 
of the lo^cal works of the sixteenth cen- 
tur]^ obtained such reputation as those by 
Smiglecius, Burgersdicius, and our coun- 
tnrman Crakanthorpf all of whom flour- 
ished, if we may use such a word for 
those who bore no flowen, in the earUer 
part of the next age. As these men 
were famous in their generation, we may 
presume that they at least wrote better 
than their predecessors. But it is time to 
leave so jejune a subject, tboiic^ we may 
not yet be able to produce what is much 
more valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite class, 
that we find in descending from the cwni» 
sixteenth century, is that of Thorn- "•"•* 
as Campanella, whose earliest writings 
belong to it. His philosophy being wholly 
dogmatical, must be classed with that of 
the paradoxical innovators whom he foU 
lowed and eclipsed. Campanella, a Do- 
minican friar, and, like his master Telesio, 
a native of Cosenza, having been accused, 
it is uncertain how far with truth, of a con- 
spiracy against the Spanish government 
of his country, underwent an imprison- 
ment of twenty-seven years, during which 
almost all his philosophical treatises were 
composed ana given to the world. Ar- 
dent and rapid in his mind, and, as has 
been seen, not destitute of leisure, he 
wrote on logic, physics, metaphysics, mor- 
als, politics, and grammar. Upon all these 
subjects his aim seems to have been to re- 
cede as far as possible from Aristotle. 
He had early begun to distrust this guide, 
and had formed a noble resolution to study 
all schemes of philosophy, comparing them 
with their archetype, the world itself, that 
he might distinguish how much exactness 
was to be found in those several copies, 
as they ought to be, from one autograph 
of nature. t 

9. Campanella borrowed his primary 
theorems from Telesio, but en- Hiathwiy 
larged that Parmenidean philoso- lakm rrom 
phy by the invention of his own '''•'~^- 
fertile and imaginative genius. He lavs 
down the fundamental principle, that the 
perfectly wise and good Being has created 
certain signs and types (statuas atque im- 
agines) of himself, all of which, severally 
as well as collectively, represent power, 
wisdom, and love, and the objects or these, 
namely, existence, truth, and excellence, 
with more or less evidence. God first 
created space, the basis of existence, the 
primal suostance, an immoveable and in- 
corporeal capacity of receiving body. 
Next he created matter without form or 



' Id , p. 147. t Cypriam Vita CampaneUs, p. %, 
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figure. la this corporeal mass God called 
to being two workmen, incorporeal them- 
aelTes, but incapable of aul^istint apart 
from body, the organs of no physical 
forms, but of their .Maker alone. These 
are heat and cold, the active principles dif- 
fused through all things. They were en- 
emies from the beginning, each striving 
to occupy all material substances itself; 
each, therefore, always contending with 
the other, while God foresaw the great 
sood that their discord would produce.* 
The heavens, he says in another passage, 
were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed 
matter ; the sun, being a body of heat, as 
he rolls round the earUi, attacks the colder 
substance, and converts part of it into air 
and vapour.f This last part of his theory 
Campanella must have afterward changed 
in words, when he embraced the Coperni> 
can system. 

10. He united to this physical theory 
Notion or another, not wholly orifrinal, but 
aatToniai enforced in aU his writings with 
■eosibuuy. aingular confidence and pertinaci- 
ty, the sensibility of all created beings. 
All things, he says, feel ; else would Uie 
world be a chaos. For neither would fire 
tend upward, nor stones downward, nor 
waters to the sea ; but everything would 
remain where it was, were it not con- 
scious that destruction awaits it by re- 
maining amid that which is contrary to it* 
self, and that it can only be preserved by 
seeking that which is of a similar nature. 
Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature ; but all things 
strive against their contraries, which they 
could not do if they did not perceive what 
is their contrary.^ God, who* is primal 



* In hac corporea mole tantn materia atalusB. 
dixit Deus, ut naacerentur hbii duo iocorporei, sed 
non potentes nisi a corpora aubaistere, nnilarum 
pbyeicamm formaram orgvtia, aed formatoria tan- 
tommodo. Idctroo nati calor et frigna, pnncipim 
ftctiva imncipalia, ideoqae ana rirtatia aiffiiaiva. 
Statira inimici fuenint mutuo, dum uterqae cujpit 
totam aabatantiam materialem occupara. Hinc 
contra ae iniricem pugnare ceeperunC, providente 
Deo ex bujasmodi diacordia ingena bomm.— Phil> 
oeophia Realis Epiiogiatica (Fnnkloit, ie23)» aec- 
tioni. 

t Thia ia in the Compendiam de Remm Natnra 
pro Philoaophia bnmana, pabliahed by Adami in 
1617. In hta Apology for Galileo in 1022, Campa- 
nella defenda the Copemican arttem, and aaya that 
the modem aatronomera think they cannot con- 
atract good ephemeridea without it 

t Omnia ergo aenttunt; aliaa mundna eaaet cha- 
oa. Ignis enim non aorsum tenderet, nee aousB in 
mare, nee lapidea deoftam ; aed ne omnia utii pri- 
mo repeiiretor, permaneret, cum non aentiret aui 
deatructionem inter contraria nee aui conaervatio- 
nem inter aimilia. Non eaaet in mundo generatio et 
corruptio niai eaaet contrarietaa, atcut omnea phys- 
ioiogi affirmant At ai alteram contrarinm noo aen- 



power, wisdom, and iove, has bestowed on 
all things the power of existence, and so 
much wisdom and love as is necessary for 
their conservation during that time only 
for which his providence has determined 
that they shall be. Heat, therefore, has 
power, and sense, and desire of its own 
being ; so have all other things, seeking to 
be eternal like God, and in God they are 
eternal, for nothing dies before him, but is 
only changed.* Even to the world, as a 
sentient being, the death of its parts is no 
evil, since the death of one is the birth of 
many. Bread that is swallowed dies to 
revive as blood, and blood dies that it may 
live again in our flesh and bones ; and thus, 
as the life of man is compounded out of 
the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is 
it with the whole universe.f God said. 
Let all things feel, some more^ some less, 
as they have more or less necessity to 
imitate my being. And let them desire to 
live in that which they understand to be 
good for them, lest my creation should 
come to nought.^ 

11. The strength of Campanella*s ge- 
nius lay in his imapnation, which 11^ imagi- 
raises him sometimes to flights Mtton and 
of impressive eloquence on this •*<^'"«»*- 
favourite theme. The sky and stare are 
endowed with the keenest sensibility ; nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
signify their mutual thougnts to each other 
by the transference of light, and that their 
sensibility is full of pleasure* The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright 
mansions behold all things in nature and 



tiret alterum aibieaae contrarium, contra ipaum non 
pugnaret SentiunI ergo aingnla.— De Senau Re- 
rum, I. i., e. 4. 

* Igitur i|Me Deua, qui eet prima potentia, prima 
aapientia, primna amor, largitua eat rebua omniboa 
potentiam ▼ivendi, et aapientiam et amoram quan- 
tum auflScit conaerrationi ipaarum in tanto tempore 
neceaaarin, quantum determinatit ejua roena pro 
reram regimine in ipso ente, nee prwteriri potest 
Calor erjgo potest, aentit, amat ease ; ita et res om- 
nis, cupitque atemari sicut Deus, et Deo res nulla 
moritur, sed aolummodo mutatur. Sec, 1. ii., c. 26. 

t Non eat malua ignia in auo eaae ; teme autem 
malua videtur, non autem mundo ; nee vipera mala 
eat, licet homini ait mala. Ita de omniboa idem pra»- 
dioo. Mora qnoqoe rei unina ai natiritaa eat multa- 
rum remm, mala non eat Moritur pania manduca- 
tua, ut fiat aanguia, et aanguia moritur, ut in camem 
ner^oa et ossa vertatur ae rivat ; neqoe tamen hoe 
mnrerao displicet animali, qvamvis |>artibus mori 
ipsa, hoc est, transmntatio dolorifica sit, displiceat- 
que. Ita utilis est mundo transmntatio eorum par- 
ticularium nozia displicensqne illis. Totua homo 
compositus est ez morte ac vtta partialibus, que in- 
tegrant vitam humanam. Sic mundus totns ex 
mortibus ac ritabas compositus est, quv totius vitam 
efficiunt—Philosop. Realis, c. la 

t Sentient alia magis, alia minus, prout mans 
minusque opus habent, et me imitentor ia essenao. 
Ibidem ament omnia rivere in proprio esse prvcog • 
nito ut bono, ne corruat factura mea.— Id./ e. 10 
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In the diTioe ideas; they have also a mofe 
^orioas light than their own, through 
which they are elevated to a anpematiiiid 
beatific vision.* We can hardly read this 
without recollecting the most sublime pas- 
sage, perhaps, in Shakspeare : 
** Sit, Jessica ; kx)k how the Ytnlt of beaven 
Is thick anlajwl with pttins of brifbttold. 
Thera*s not the smsllest orb that thoa behoU^sl, 
Bat in its motion like an angel sings^ 
Still qairing to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harraony is in immortal souls. 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Docs grossly close us in, we cannot bear if't 

19. The woiid is full of living spirits, 
he proceeds ; and when the soul sImU be 
delivered firoBa this dark cavern, we shall 
behold their subtle essences. But now 
we cannot discern the forms of the air, 
and the winds as they rush by us ; much 
less the angels and demons who people 
them. Miserable as we are, we recognise 
no other sensation than that which we ob- 
serve in animals and plants, slow and half 
extinguished, and buried under a weight 
that oppresses it. We will not understtfid 
that all our actions, and appetites, and mo- 
tions, and powers flow from heaven. Look 
at the manner in which light is diffused 
over the earth, penetrating every part of 
it with endless variety of operation, which 
we must believe that it does not perform 
without exquisite pleasure.:^ Ana hence 
there is no vacuum in nature, except by 
violent means ; since all bodies delight in 
mutual contact, and the world no more 
desires to be rent in its parts than an ani- 
mal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanel- 
hi from these visions of the separate sen- 
nbility of nature in each particle, when he 

* Amnm beats bsbitaotes sic vivas locidasque 
mansionea, res naturales vident omnes divinasque 
ideas, habent quoque lumen gloriosius quo elevan- 
toT ad visionem supernaturalem beatiiicam, et ve- 
hiti fnd Boa luces plorima sese nutuo tangont, 
intsnecant, decusssot, sanUuntque, ita in eaXo 
luces diatinjiuuntur, uniuntur, sentiunt— De Sonsu 
Renim» I. iii, c. 4. 

t Merchsnt of Venice, A«t t. 

t Prwtervolant in oonspectn nostro venti et aer, 
at nihil eoa videmiis, multo minaa videmos Angeloe 
DBmonasque, quorum planus est mundus. 

Infelices qui senanm alium nullum agnoocimos, 
nisi dbtusnm animalium plantarumque, tarduro,de- 
moitaam aggravatnm; sepoltum: nee quklem in- 
teUigera volomua omoem actionem nostram et ap- 
petitnm et aensum et motum et vim a oobIo manare. 
Eeceloz qoanto acutissimo expanditur sensu super 
terram, quo multiplicatur, generatur, amplificatur, 
idqoe non aine magna efficere voloptate existiman- 
da eat, L iii, c. 5. 

Gampanelhi used to hear, aa he telle us, whenever 
any evil was impending, a voice calling him by hie 
name, sometimes with other words; he doubted 
whether this were his proper dsmon or the air itself 
speaking. It is not wooderfnl that hia imagination 
was afEKted by length of 



seises hold of some ph3rsical thct or anal- 
ogy to establish a subordinate and less 
paradoxical part of his theory. He was 
much pleased with Gilbert's treatise on 
the magnet, and thought it, of course, a 
proof of the animation of the earth. The 
world is an animal, he says, sentient as a 
whole, and enjoying life in all its parts.* 
It is not sur{Nising that he ascribes intel- 
ligence to plants ; but he here remarks 
that we find the male and female sexes in 
them, and that the latter cannot fructify 
without the former. This is manifest in 
siliqoose plants and in palms (which on 
this account he calls in another phice the 
wiser plants, plants sapientiores), in which 
the two kinds incline towards each other 
for the purpose of fructification.f 

14. Campanella, when he uttered from 
his Neapohtan prison these dul- m, ^^rks 
cet sounds of fantasy, had the iwbiisbed by 
advantage of finding a pious dis- a^**""* 
dple who epvead them over other parts of 
Europe. This was Tobias Adami, initia^ 
ted, as he tells us, in the same mysteries 
as himself (nostrs philosophic symmys- 
ta), who dedicated to the philosophers of 
Germany his own Prodiomus Philoso- 
plus Instauratio, prefixed to his edition 
of Campanella's Compendium de Rerum 
Natura, published at Frankfort m 1617. 
Most of the other writings of the master 
seem to have preceded this edition; for 
Adami enumerates them in his Prodro- 
mus. Campanella did not AiUy obtain his 
liberty till 1029, and died some years af- 
terward in France, where he had experi- 
enced the kindness of Peiresc, and the 
patronage of Richelieu. His philosophy 
made no very deep impression ; it was too 
fanciful, too arbitrary, too much tinctured 
with marks of an imagination rendered 
morbid by solitude to gain many prose- 
lytes in an age that was advancing in se- 
vere science. Gassendi, whose good-na- 
ture led him to receive Campanella, op- 
pressed by poverty and ill usage, with ev- 
ery courteous attention, was of all men 
the last to be seduced by his theories. No 
one, probably, since Campanella, aspiring \ 
to be reckoned among jjMiilosophers, has 
ventured to assert so moeh on matters of 
high speculative importance, and to prove 
so little. Yet he seems worthy of the no- 



• Mundam esse animal, totnm sentiens, omnes- 
goa portiooes ejus comnrani gaodere vita, I. i., c. 9. 

t Inveniemus in plantis sezum maseulinnm et 
fiBmininam, nt in animalibos, et fteminam non fmc- 
tificare sine mascali congiessn. Hoc patet in sili- 
qnis et in palnus, qusram mas fteminaqne inelinan 
tor mntoo alter in alteram et sese oaealantnr, et 
icBODina impregnatnr, nee froctificat sine mare; 
immo oonspicitar dolens, aqoaUda mortoaqoe. el 
puWere illins et odore reviviscit. 
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tlce we have taken of him, if it were only 
as the last of the mere dogmatists in phi- 
losophy. He is doubtless much superior 
to Jordano Bnmo, and I should presume, 
except in mathematics, to Cardan.* 

15. A less important adversary of the 
u^^^^^ established theory in physics was 

Sabastian Basson, in his '* Philo- 
sophise Naturalis adversus Aristotetem li- 
bri XII., in quibus abstrusa veterum phys- 
ioiogia restauratur, et Aristotelis errores 
solidis rationibus refelluntur. Genevae, 
162 1 . " This 4x)ok shows great animosity 
against Aristotle, to whom, as Lord Bacon 
has himself insinuated, he allows only the 
credit of having preserved fragments of 
the older philosophers, like pearls in mud. 
It is difficult to give an account of this 
long work. In some places we perceive 
signs of a just philosopny ; but, in general, 
his explanations of physical phaenomena 
seem as bad as those of his opponents, 
and he displays no acquaintance with the 
writings and the discoveries of his great 
Qpntemporaries. We find also some ffeo- 
metrical paradoxes ; and, in treating of as- 
tronomy, he writes as if he had never 
heard of the Copernican system. 

16. Claude Berigard, bom at Moulins, 
Berican) ^c*™® professor of natural philos- 

' ophy at Pisa and Padua. In his 
Circuli Pisani, published in 1643, he at- 
tempted to revive, as it is commonly said, 
the Ionic or corpuscular philosopny of 
Anaxagoras, in opposition to the Aristo- 
telian. The book is rare; but Brucker, 
who had seen it, seems to have satisfac- 
torily repelled the charge of atheism 
brought by some against Berigard.f An- 
other Frenchman domiciled in Italy, Mag- 
Mwnen "^"' *™^ nearly the same path as 
Berigard, professing, however, to 
follow the modification of the corpuscular 
theory introduced by Democritus.^ It 
seeifis to be observable as to these wri- 
ters, Basson and the others, that, coming 
with no sufficient knowledge of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical 
and experimental science, and following 
the bad methods of the universities, even 
when they deviated from their usual doc- 
trines, dogmatizing and asserting when 
they should have proved, arguing synthet- 
ically from axioms, and never, ascending 
from particular facts, they could do little 

♦ Brucker (tol. ▼., p. 106-144) has given a labo- 
rious jinalysM of the philosophy of Campanella. 

t Bnicker, it., 460. Niceron. zzxi., where he is 
inserted by the name of Beauregard, which is prob- 
ably more correct, but agpainst usage. 

% Brucker (p. 504) thinks that Magnen misun- 
derstood the atomic theory of Demochtus, and sub- 
stituted one ()uite different in his Democritos revi- 
viscens, pubusbed in 1646. 



good to philosophy, except by contribih 
ting, so far as they might be said to have 
had any influence, to shake the authority 
of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least re* 
quired but the deference of mod- p,^cei«i«u 
est reason to one of the greatest 

of mankind, was ill exchanged, in any 
part of science, for the unintelligible 
dreams of the school of Paracelsus, which 
had many disciples in Germany, and a 
very few in England. Germany, indeed, 
has been the native soil of mysticism in 
Europe. The tendency to reflex observa- 
tion of the mind, characteristic of that 
people, has exempted them from much 
gross error, and given them insight into 
many depths of truth, but at the expense 
of some confusion, some liability to self- 
deceit, and to some want of strictness in 
metaphysical reasoning. It was accom- 
panied by a profound sense of the pres- 
ence of Deity ; yet one which, acting on 
their thonghtful spirits, became rather an 
impression than an intellectual act, and 
settled into a mysterious indefinite theop* 
athy, when it did not even evaporate in 
pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect 
was Tauler of Strasburg, in the and Tbeos- 
fourteenth century, whose ser- «!*••»■ 
mons in the native lanffuage, which, how- 
ever, are supposed to have been transla- 
ted from Latin, are full of what many 
have called by the vague word mysticism, 
an intense aspiration for the union of the 
soul with God. An anonymous work 
generally entitled The German Theology, 
written in the fifteenth century, pursues 
the same track of devotional thought. It 
was a favourite book with Luther, and was 
translated into Latin by Castalio.* These, 
indeed, are to be considered chiefly as 
theological; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, 
wherein a dogmatic pseudo-philosophy, 
like that of Paracelsus, abounding with 
assertions that imposed on the imagina- 
tion, and appeaUng frequently both to 
scriptural authority and the evidence of 
inward light, was sure to be favourably 
received. The mystics, therefore, and the 
theosophists belonged to the same class, 
and it is not uncommon to use the names 
indiflferentiy. 

10. It may appear not here required to 
dwell on a subject scarcely falhng 
under any province of literary histo- 
ry, but two writers within this period have 
been sufficiently distinguished to deserve 



* Kpiscopius places the author of the Theologta 
Oermaniea, with Henry Nicolas and Darid George 
among mere enthusiasts. 
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meatioii.* One oflkese was Robert fludd, 
an Engliah physician, who died in 1637 ; 
a man of indefatigable diligence in eoUect- 
ing the dreams and follies of past ages, 
Mending them in a portentous combins^ 
tion with new fancies of his own. The 
Rabbinical and Cabalistic authors, as well 
as the Paracelsists, the writers on magic, 
and whatever was most worthy to be re* 
jected and forgotten, form the basis of bis 
creed. Among his numerous works, the 
most known was his ^ Mosaic Philoso- 
l^y," in which, like many before his time 
as well as since, he endeavoared to build 
a scheme ef physical phtiosophy on the 
first chaptets in Genesis. I do not know 
whether he fooDd there his two grand 
prinoples or forces of nature ; anoitliem 
force of condensation, and a southern force 
of dflatation. These seem to be the Par- 
raenidian cold and heat, expressed in a 
jargon affected in order to make dupes. 
In peopling the ainverse with demons, 
and in ascnbing all phenomena to their 
invisible agency, he pursued the steps of 
Affrippa and Pmoeisus, or, rather, of the 
whole school of fanatics and impostors 
caUed magicaL He took also from older 
writers tte doctrine of a constant analogy 
between universal nature, or the macro- 
cosm, and that of man, or the microcosm ; 
80 that what was known in one might lead 
us to what was unknown in the other.* 
Ftodd possessed, however, some acquaint- 
ance with sdenoe, especially in cbymis- 
try and mechanics; and his rhapsodies 
were so &t Irom being onivefsaHy con- 
temned in his own age, that Gassendi 
tfaoogfat it not unworthy of him to enter 
into a prolix oonlutation of the Floddian 
pfailosophy.t 

SO. Jacob Befamen, or, rather, Boehm, 
Jtookiflh- a shoemaker of Gorhtz, is far 
.^^ more generally familiar to our 
ears than his contemporary Flndd. He 
was, however, much inferior to him in 
read&ng, and, in fact, seems to have read 
little bat the Bible and the writings of 
Paraeelstts. He recounts the visions and 
ecstasies daring winch a sopeniatural il- 
tuBiinatkMi had been conveyed to him. It 
6ame, indeed, without the gift of transfer 
ring the light to others ; for scarce any 
have been able to pierce the clouds in 
which his meaning has been charitably 
presumed to lie hid. The chief work of 



■ This was s &T0orita doctrins of FanMolsss. 
Campanella waa mack too fuuaM net to embrace 
It. Mundns, be says, habet apintum qmA ast cce- 
hiin, cnasom corpus quod eat term, aangnin^m qui 
est mare. Homo ifitur conpendinm ^qgnsque 
mandi eat— De Sanaa Reram, L ii^ c 3S. 

t Bmeker JT., 091. BvUe, lu^ 167. 

Vol, n.-l 



Behmen is his Aurora, written about 16It, 
and containing a record of the visions 
wherein the mysteries of nature were re- 
vealed to him. It was not published tiO 
1641. He is said to have been a man of 
great goodness of heart, which his wri- 
tings display ; but in literature, this can- 
not give a sanction to the incoherences 
of madness. His language, as far as I 
have seen any extracts from bis worics, is 
coloured with tiie phraseology of the al- 
diymists and astrologers ; as for his phi- 
losophy, so to style it, -we find, accfording to 
Brncker, who Ium taken some pains with 
the subject, manifest traces of the system 
of emanation, so ancient and so attract- 
ive ; and from this and several other rea- 
sons, he is inclined to think the unlearned 
shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had as- 
sistance from men of more education in 
developing his visions.* But the emana- 
tive theory is one into which a mind ab- 
Bortied in contemplation may very natu- 
r^ly fall. Behmen had his disciples. 
which such enthusiasts rarely want ; and 
his name is sufliciently known to justify 
the mention of it even in philosophical 
history. 

31. We come now to an English writer 
of a different class, little known Loni Herbert 
as such at present, but who, D«verttai«. 
without doing much good for the advance- 
ment of metaphysical philosophy, had at 
least the merit of devotid^ to it, with a 
sinoere and independent spirit,, the leisure 
of lugh rank, and of a life not obscure in 
the world— Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
The principal work of this remarkable 
man is his Latin treatise, published in 
1«84. ''On Truth as it is distinguished 
from Revelation, from Probability, from 
Possibility, and from Falsehood.'' Its ob> 
ject is to inquire what are the sure means 
of discerning and discovering truth. This, 
as, like other authors, he sets out by pro- 
claimuig, had been hitherto done by no 
one, and he treats both ancient and mod- 
em philoeophers rather haughtily, as being 
men tied to particular opinions, from which 
they dare not depart. *' It is not from a 
hjrpocritical or mercenary writer that we 
are to look for perfect truth. Their in- 
terest is not to lay aside their mask, or 
think for themselves. A liberal and inde- 
pendent author alone will do this."! So 
general an invective after Lord Bacon, 
and, indeed, after others, like CampaneUa, 



• Brecker, !▼., e9S. 

t Non eat igitor a lanrato aliqao vsl stijMndloeo 
acriptore ut Teram coniommatum opperians : IBo- 
rnm apprime interest ne personam deponant, ve! al> 
iter qoadem aentiaiit. Ingcnima et aai arbttrii iata 
aolumjBodo p wrtabit snctor.— Epiat. ad Leeloraau 
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who could not oe chained with following 
any conceits rather than their own, be- 
speaks either ignorance of philosophical 
literature, or a supercilious neglect of it. 

22. Lord Herbert lays down seven pri- 

"**^T axioms. 1. Truth exists : 
nis axiomg. 2 j ^ j^ coeval with the things to 
which it relates : 3. It exists everywhere : 
4. It is self-evident:* 5. There are as 
many truths as there are differences in 
things: 6. These differences are made 
known to us by our natural faculties : 7- 
There is a truth belonging to these truths : 
'* Est Veritas quaedam harum veritatum.*' 
This axiom he explains as obscurely as it 
is strangely expressed. All truth he then 
distinguishes into the truth of the thing or 
object, the truth of the appearance, the 
truth of the perception, and the truth of 
the understanding. The truth. of the ob- 
ject is the inherent conformity of the ob- 
ject with itself, or that which makes eve- 
rything what it is.f The truth of appear- 
ance is the conditional conformity of the 
appearance with the object. The truth of 
perception is the conditional conformity 
of our senses (facultates nostras prodro- 
mas) with the appearances of things. The 
truth of understanding is the due conform- 
ity between the aforesaid conformities. 
All truth, therefore, is conformity, all con- 
formity relation. Three Uiings are to be 
observed in every inquiry after truth : the 
thing or object, the sense or faculty, and 
the laws or conditions by which its con- 
formity or relation is determined. Lord 
Herbert is so obscure, partly by not thor- 
oughly ^sping his subject, partly by 
writing m Latin, partly perhaps by the 
^< sphalmata et errata in typographo, qus- 
dam fortasse in seipso,** of which he com- 
plains at the end, that it has been neces- 
sary to omit several sentences as unintel- 
ligible, thouffh what I have just given is 
far enough from being too clear. 

23, Truth, he goes on to say, exists as 
Ctonditions to the object or outward thing it- 
of tru'h. self, when our faculties are capa- 
ble of determining everything concemmg 
it ; but, though this dennition is exact, it 
is doubtful whether any such truth exists 
in nature. The first condition of discern- 
ing truth in things is that they should 
have a relation to ourselves (at intra nos- 
tram stet analogiam) ; since multitudes of 



* Hec Teritas est in te manifesta. He obaerres 
that what are called false appearances are true as 
SQch, thoagh not true according to the reality of 
the object : sua Veritas apparentis falsa inest, verh 
enim ita apparehit, verm tamen ez veritate lei non 
erit 

t Inhsrens ilia confonnitas rei cum seipea, siTe 
iUa ratio, ez qua res uoaqusBque iibi constat. 



things may exist which the sense cannot 
discover. The three chief conditions of 
this condition seem to be: 1. That it 
should be of a proper size, neither im- 
mense, nor too small ; 2. That it should 
have its determining difference, or princi- 
ple of individuation, to distinguish it from 
other things ; 3. That it should be accom- 
modated to some sense or perceptive facul- 
ty. These are the universally necessary 
conditions of truth (tliat is, of knowledge) 
as it regards the object. The truth of 
appearance depends on others, which are 
more particular ; as that the object should 
be perceived for a sufficient time, through 
a proper medium, at a due distance, in a 
proper situation.* Truth of perception is 
conditional alsoi and its conditions are, 
that the sense should be sound, and the 
attention directed towaids it. Truth of 
understanding depends on the kpivoi epvonu^ 
the common' notions possessed bv every 
man of sane mind, and implanted by na- 
ture. The understanding teaches us, by 
means of these, that infinity and eternity 
exist, though our senses cannot perceive 
them. The understanding deals also with 
universals, and truth is known as to uni- 
versals when the particulars are rightly 
apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as 
the differences of things; and instinedve 
thus it is that the world corre- ^niths. 
sponds by perfect analogy to the human 
soul, degrees of perception being as much 
distinct from one another as different 
modes of it. All our powers may, howey* 
er, be reduced to four heads : natural in 
stinct, internal perception, extemid sensa- 
tion, and reason. What is not known by 
one of these four means cannot be knows 
at alL Instinctive truths are proved b^ 
universal consent. Here he comes to hit 
general basis of religion, maintaining the . 
existence of Koivai ewoiat, or common no 
tions of mankind on that subject, princi- 
ples against which no one can dispute 
without violiting the laws of his nature.f 
Natural instinct he defines to be an act oif 
those faeulties existing in every man of 
sane mind, by which the common notions 
as to the relations of things not perceived 
by the senses (renim intemanim), and es- 



* Lord Herbert defines appearance, icetypnm, 
sen forma ricaria rei, qam sub conditionibus istis 
cum protot^o suo conformata, cum concepto denuo 
sub conditionibus etiam suis, conformari et modo 
quodam spirituali, tanquam ab objecto decisa, etiam 
in obiecti absentia conserrari potest. < 

t rrincipia ilia sacrosancta, contra qim disputare 
nefas, p. 44. I bare translated this in the best 
sense 1 could give it ; but to use faa or nefu before 
we have defined their meeniftg or proved their ex- 
istence, is but indiffertat logic. 
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peeially such as tend to the conservation 
of thfe individual, of the species, and of the 
whole, are formed without any process 
of reasoning. These common notions, 
though excited in us by the objects of 
sense, are not conveyed to us by them ; 
they are implanted m us by nature, so 
that God seems to have imparted to us not 
only a part of his ima^e, but of his wis- 
dom.* And whatever is understood and 
perceived by all men alike, deserves to be 
accounted one of these notions. Some of 
them are instinctive, others are deduced 
from such as are. The former are dis- 
tingnishable by six marks : priority, inde- 
pendence, universalitv, certainty, so that 
no man can doubt them without putting 
off, as it were, his nature ; necessity, that 
is, usefulness for the preservation of man ; 
lastly^ intuitive apprehension, for these 
common notions do not require to be in- 
fened-t 

85. Internal perceptions denote the con- 
iBteniai>«r- formity of objects with those 
MptioM. faculties existing in every man 
of sane mind, which, being developed by 
his natural instinct, are conversant with 
the internal relations of things, in a sec- 
ondary and particular manner, and by 
means of natural instinct.t By this ill- 
worded definition he probably intends to 
distinguish the general power, or instinct- 
ive knowledge, from its, exercise and ap- 
plication in any instance. But I have 
foimd it very difficult to follow Lord Her- 
bert It is by means, he says, of these 
internal senses that we discern the nature 
of things in their intrinsic relations, or 
hidden types of being.^ And it is neces- 
sary well to distinguish the conforming 
facolty in the mind, or internal perception, 
from the bodily sense. The cloudiness 
of his expression increases as we pro- 
ceed, and in many pages I. cannot venture 
to translate or abridge it. The injudi- 
cious use of a language in which he did 
not write with facUity, and which is not 
yery well adapted, at the best, to metiu 
physical disquisition, has doubtless in- 
creased the perplexity into which he has 
thrown his readers. 

96. In the conclusion of this treatise, 
Five Miiou Herbert lays down the five com- 
oTiMtiina mon notions of natural religion, 
implanted, as he conceives, in 



♦ P. 48. t P. 60. 

t Seiuus intemi rant actus confonnitatum ob* 
jectonun com &cultatiba8 illia in omni bomina 
aano at intagro axiatentibua, qus ab insdnclu nat- 
ural! expoaita, circa analogiaiaa reram interoam, 
piarticulariteri aecondario^ et ratione instinctiia nat- 
nraiis veraantar, p. 66. 

4 Circa analogiam renun iDtemam, aive aignata- 
raa et characteraa rerum penitiorea varsantur, p. 68. 



the breasts of all mankind. 1. That there 
is a God: 9. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped : 3. That virtue and piety are the 
chief parts of worship : 4. That we are 
to repent and turn from our sins : 6. That 
there are rewards and punishments in an- 
other life.* Nothing can be admitted in 
religion which contradicts these primary 
notions ; but if any one has a revelation 
from Heaven in addition to these, which 
may happen to him sleeping or waking, 
he should keep it to himself, sinpe no- 
thing can be of importance to the human 
race which is not established by the evi- 
dence of their common faculties. Nor 
can anything be known to be revealed 
which IS not revealed to ourselves; all 
else being tradition and historic testimo- 
ny, which does not amount to knowledge. 
The specific difference of man from other 
animals he makes not reason, but the ca- 
pacity of religion. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that John Wesley has said some- 
thinff of the same kind.f It is also re- 
markable that we find in another work of 
Lord Herbert, De Relij^one Gentilium, 
which dwells again on his &ve articles of 
natural religion, essential, as he ejpressly 
lays it down, to salvation, the same illus- 
tration of the being of a Deity ftom the 
analogy of a watch or clock, which Paley 
has since employed. I believe that it oc- 
cure in an intermediate writer.^ 

97. Lord Herbert sent a copy of his 
treatise De Veritate, several Remtrtaaf 
years after its publication, to ouaeiMUon 
Gassendi. We have a letter to Herbert, 
the noble author in the third volume of 
the works of that philosopher, showing, 
in the candid and sincere spirit natural to 
him, the objections that struck his mind 
in reading the book.^ Gassendi observes 
that the distinctionB of four kinds of truth 
are not new ; the Veritas rei of Lord Her- 
bert bein^ what is usually called sub- 
stance; his Veritas apparentis no more 
than accident; and the other two being 
only sense and reason. Gassendi seems 



♦P. 228. 

f I have ■omewbere read a profoana remark of 
Wealey, that, conaidering the sagacity which many 
animala diaplay, we cannot fix upon reaaon as the 
diatinction between them and man : the true differ 
eoce is, that we are formed to knovv Ood, and they 
are not. 

X Et qnidem al horolo^mm per diem et noctem 
integram-horaa aignanter indicans, viderit qnispiam 
non mente captua, id conailio arteque aumma fac- 
tum judicaverit Ecquia non plani demena, qai 
banc mundi machinam non per riginti qaatoor no- 
raa tantum, aed per tot sscula drcuitna auoa obe- 
untem ammadverterit, non id omne aapieatiasimo 
'moqoe alicui autori triboatf— 'Da 



utique 

Relig. Oentil., csp. iiii. 
i Gassendi, Opera, iii , 411. 
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not wholly to approve, but gives, as the 
best, a definition of truth little differing 
from Herhert^s, the agreement of the cog- 
nizant intellect with the thing known : 
** Intellectfis cognoscentis cum re cognita 
congruentia." The obscurity of the trea- 
tise De Veritate could ill suit an under- 
standing like that of Gassendi, alwa3r8 
tending to acquire clear conceptions ; and 
though he writes with great civility, it is 
not without smartly opposinff what he 
does not approve. The aim of Lord Her- 
bert's work, he says, is that the intellect 
may pierce into the nature of things, 
Knowing them as they are in themselves, 
without the fallacies of appearance and 
sense. But for himself he confesses that 
such knowledge he has always found 
above him, and that he is in darkness 
when he attempts to investigate the real 
nature of the least thing ; making many 
of the observations on this which we read 
also in Locke. And he weU says that we 
have enough for our use in the accidents 
or appearances of things without knowing 
their substances, in reply to Herbert, who 
had declared that we should be miserably 
deficient, if, while nature has given us 
senses to discern sounds and colours, and 
such fleetinff qualities of things, we had 
no sure road to internal, eternal, and ne- 
cessary truths.* The universality of thbse 
innate principles, especially moral and re- 
ligious, on which his correspondent had 
built so much, is doubted by Gassendi on 
the usual grounds, that many have denied 
or been ignorant of them. The letter is 
Imperfect, some sheets of the autograph 
having been lost. 

28. Too much space may seem to have 
• been bestowed on a writer who cannot be 
ranked high among metaphysicians. But 
Lord Herbert was not only a distinguish- 
ed name, but may claim the precedence 
among those philosophers in England. If 
his treatise De Veritate is not, as an en- 
tire work, very successful, or always found- 
ed upon principles which have stood the 
test of severe reflection, it is still a mon- 
ument of an original, independent thinker, 
without rhapsodies of imagination, with- 
out pedantic teohniealities, and, above all, 
bearing witness to a sincere love of the 
truth he sought to apprehend. The ambi- 
tious expectation that the real essences of 
things might be discovered, if at were 
Utily his, as Gassendi seems to suppose^ 
could not be warranted by anything, at 

* Misere nobiscam actum essefc, si ad percipien- 
dot colorea, sonoa et qaalitatea cseterea cadacaa at- 
qne momentaneas aubesaent media, nulla autem ad 
Teritatea illaa iotemaa^ateraaa, neceasariaa sine er- 
rore aupereaaet via. 



least, within the knowledge of that age. 
But, from some expressionis of Herbert^ I 
should infer that he did not tlunk our fac- 
ulties competent to solve the whole prob- 
lem of quiddity, as the logicians called it, 
or the real nature of anything, at least, 
objectively without us.* He is, indeed, 
so obscure, that I will not vouch for his 
entire consistency. It has been an addi- 
tional motive to say as much as I have 
done concerning Lord Herbert, that I 
know not where any account of his trea- 
tise De Veritate wiu be found. Brucker 
is strangely silent about this writer, and 
Buhle has merely adverted to the letter of 
Gassendi. Descartes has spoken of Lord 
Herbert^s book with much respect, though 
several of their leading principles were 
far from the same. It was translated into 
French in 1639, and this translation he 
found less diflEk^ult than the origiual.f 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to 
be counted wholly among the phi- cnsendra 
losophers of this period, since ^eftnee er 
many of his writings were pub- ^f*"* 
lished, and all may have been completed 
within it. They are contained in six Ijirge 
folio volumes, rather closely printed. The 
Exercitationes Paradoxics, published in 
1524, are the earliest. These contain an 
attack oh the logic of Aristotle, the for- 
tress that so many bold spirits were eager 
to assail. But in more advanced life Gas- 
sendi withdrew, in great measure, from 
this warfare ; and his Logic, in the Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum, the record of his 
latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the 
Aristotelian, with sufficient commendation 
of its author. In the study of ancient 
philosophy, however, Gassendi was im- 
pressed with an admiration of Epicurus. 
His physical theory^ foimded on corpus- 
cles and a vacuum ; his ethics, in their 
principles and precepts ; his rules of logic 
and guidance of the intellect, seemed to 



* Cum fttcuHatea noatra ad analogiam proprian 
terminaUB quidditataa rerum intimaa non peDe- 
trent : ideo quid rea naturalis in aeipsa eit, tah ex 
analogia ad nos ut $it constituta, perfecte. sciri non 
potest, p. 165. Instead of nt, it might be better to 
read est. In another place, be aaya it is doobtfal 
whether anytbinff exists in nature concerning which 
we have a complete knowledge. The eternal and 
necessary truths which Herbert contends for our 
knowing, seem to have b6en bis communes notitis, 
subjectively understood, rather than such as relate 
to external objecta. 

i Descartes, vol. viii, p. 138 and 168. J'y trouvA 
plusieurs cbbses fort bonnes, fedfumpubUd tnporia, 
car il y a pen de personnes erai soient capables d'en 
tendre la m^tapbysi^ue. Et, pour le g^n^ral da 
Hvre, il tient un cbemm foit diilerent de celui que 
j'atsmvi. . . . Enfin, per conclusion, encore que je 
ne puisse m^accorder en tout anx sentimens ae cet 
auteur, ie ne laisse pas de Teatimer beancoop au 
desaas de esprits ordnairea. 
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Ihe cool and independent mind of the 
French philosopher more worthy t)f re* 
^id than the opposite schemes prevail* 
ing in the schools, and not to be rejected 
on account of any discredit attached to 
the name. Combining with the Epicu- 
rean physics and ethics the religious ele- 
ment which had been unnecessarily dis- 
carded from the philosophy of the Gar* 
den, Gassendi displayed both in a form no 
longer obnoxious. The Syntagma Philo- 
80{£in Epicuri, published in 1649, is an 
elaborate vindication of this system, which 
he had previously expounded in a com- 
mentary on the tenth boolL of Diocenes 
Laertius. He had already effaced the 
prejudices against Epicurus himself, whom 
he seems to have regarded with the affec- 
tion of a disciple, in a biographical trea* 
tise on his life and moral character. 

30. Gassendi died in 1656 ; the Syntag- 
ma ehfef ™^ Philosophicum, his greatest 
works aOOT af wcU as last work, in which 
^^^^ it is natural to seek the whole 
scheme of his philosophy, was published 
by his friend Sorbidre in 1658. We may 
therefore properly defer the consideration 
of his metaphysical writings to the next 
period ; but the controversy in which he 
was involved with Descartes will render 
A necessary to bring his name forward 
igain before the close of this chapter. 



SscTiotf IL 

On the PUlotophj of Lord Bacon. 

31. It may be judged, from what has 
P^vpafsDon ^en 8&td in the former volume, 
Kv uie pbi- as well as in our last pages, that, 
'•■■'***' ^ at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the higher philosophy, 
which is concerned with general truth, 
and the means of knowing it, had been' 
little benefited by the labours of any mod- 
em inquirer. It was become, indeed, no 
strange thing, at least out of the air of a 
college, to (juestion the authority of Aris- 
totle ; but his disciples pointed with scorn 
at the endeavours whicn had as yet been 
made to supplant it, and asked whether 
the wisdom so long reverenced was to be 
set aside for the fanatical reveries of Par- 
acelsus, the unintelligible chimeras of 
Bruno, or the more plausible, but arbitra- 
ry hypotheses of Telesio. 
33. Francis Bacon was bom in 1661.* 



He came to years of manhood l_^ ^^^^ 
at the time when England was ^^ 
rapidly emerging from ignorance and ob- 
aolete methods of study, in an age of pow» 
erful minds, full himself of ambition, con- 
fidence, and energy. If we think on the 
public history of Bacon, even during the 
least public portion of it, philosophy must 
appear to have been but nis amusement ; 
it was by his hours of leisure, by time 
hardly missed from the laborious study 
and practice of the law, and from the as* 
siduities of a courtier's life, that he became 
the father of modem science. This union 
of an active with a reflecting life had been 
the boast of some ancients, of Cicero and 
Antonine ; but what comparison, in depth 
and originality, between their philosophy 
and that of Bacon 1 

33. This wonderful man, in sweeping 
round the champaign of univer- aia piutf 
sal science with his powerful ge- pw^^i^y- 
nius, found as little to praise in the re- 
cent as in the ancient methods of investi* 
gating troth. He liked as little the em- 
pirictd presumption of drawing conclusions 
from a partial experience as the sophisti- 
cal do^attsm which relied on unwarrant- 
ed axioms and veri[)al chicane. All, he 
thought, was to be constracted anew ; the 
investigation of facts, their arrangement 
for .the purposes of inouiry, the process 
of eliciting from them the required troth. 
And for ttiis he saw that, above all, a 
thorough purgation of the mind itself 
would be necessary, by pointing out its 
familiar errors, their sources, and their 
remedies. 

34. It is not exactly known at what age 
Bacon first conceived the scheme tum of ua 
of a comprehensive philosophy, «w«»im'«. 
but it was, by his own account, very eariy 
in life.* Such noble ideas are most con- 



• Tboae who place Lord Bacoo'a birth in 1560, aa 
Mr. MonlagB haa done, muet be andarauiod to fot- 
k>w the old atjle, which createa aome confuaion. 
He waa bom toe 22d of January, and died the 9th 

• 4i» J, 1628, in the aizty-aixth jear of hia age, aa 



we are told in hia lile by Rawley, the beat authority 
we have. 

• In a latter to Father Fulgentto, which beara no 
date in print, but moat have been wntten abooi 
1084, he lefera to a ioTenile work about forty yeara 
before, which he had confidenUy entitled The 
Oreateat Birth of Time. Bacon aays : Equidem 
memini me quadraginta abhinc annia lOTenile OfMia- 
eulam circa haa rea confeciaae, qued magna pror- 
aua C-tucia at magnifico titulo, ** Temporia partum 
maximum*' inacnpai. The apparent Tainglory of 
thia title ia aomewhat extenuated by the aenae be 
gave to the phraae Birth of Time. He meant that 
the lapae of time and kmg experience were the nat- 
ural aooreaa of a better nbiloaophy, as he aaya in 
hia dedication of the Inataoratio Magna : Ipte 
eerte, ut ingenue iateor, aoleo aatimare hoc opua 
magia pro partu temporia qnam in^nii. lUud enim 
in eo aolummodo mirabile eat,iniUa rei, at tantas de 
iia qutt invatuerunt auaptcionea, alicui in roentem 
▼entre potuiaae. Cstera non illibenter lequuntur. 

No treatiae with thia precise title appeara. But 
we find prefixed to aome of the abort pieeaa a gen- 
eral title, Temporia Partua Maaculoa, aive InaUn- 
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genial to the sanguine spirit of youth, and 
to its ignorance of the extent of labour it 
undertakes. In the dedication of the No- 
vum Oreanum to James in 1620, he says 
that he had been about some such woric 
near thirty years, "so as 1 made no 
haste.'* " And the reason," he adds, 
" why I have published it now, specially 
being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, be- 
cause I number my days, and would have 
it saved. There is another reason of my 
so doing, which is to try whether I can 
get help in one intended part of this work, 
namely, the compiling of a natural and 
experimental history, which must be the 
main foundation of a true and active phi- 
losophy.** He may be presumed at least 
to have made a very considerable prog- 
ress in his undertaking before the close of 
the sixteenth century. But it was first 
^mulgated to the world byHhe publica- 
tion of his Treatise on the Advancement 
of Learning in 1605. In this, indeed, the 
whole of the Baconian philosophy may be 
said to be implicitly contained, except. 



ratio Magna Imperii Univerei in Humannm. These 
treatises, however, though earlier than his great 
works, cannot be referred to so juvenile a period as 
faia letter to Fulgentio intimates ; and I should rath- 
er incline to suspect that the opusadum to which he 
there refers has not been preserved. Mr. Mont«igu 
is of a different opinion. See his Note i. to the 
Life of Bacon in vol. zvi. of his edition. The 
Latin tract De Interpreutione Natur» Mr. M. sup- 
poses to be the germe of the Instauratio, as the 
Cogitata et Visa are of the Novum Organum. I 
do not dissent from this; but the fonner bears 
marks of having been written after Bacon had been 
immersed in active life. The most probable con- 
jecture appeara to be, thst he very early perceived 
the meagemess and imperfection of the academical 
course 6f philosophy, and of all others which fell 
in his way, and formed the scheme of affording 
•omething better from his own resources : but that 
he did not Commit much t6 paper, nor had planned 
his own method till after he was turned ot thirty, 
which his letter to the king intimates. 

In a recent and ver^ bnlliant sketch of the Ba- 
conian philosophy (Edmb. Review, Jul]r, 1837), the 
two leadmg principles that distin^ish it through- 
out all its parts are justly denoromated taUity Mid 
progrt99. To do geiod to mankind, and do more 
and more good, are the ethics of its inductive 
method, we may only regret that the ingenious 
author of this article haa been hurried eometimea 
into the* low and contracted view of the deceitful 
word utUUy, which regards rather the enjoy menta 
of physical convenience than the general weU-faeing 
of the individual and the species. If Bacon looked 
more frequently to the former, it was because so 
large a portion of his writings relates to physical 
observation and experiment. But it was far enough 
from his design to set up physics inan^ sort of op- 
position to ethics, much less in a superior light. I 
dissent also from some of the observations m this 
article, lively as they are, which tend to depreciate 
the originality and importance of the Baconian 
methods. The reader may turn to a note on this 
subject by Dugald Stewart, at the end of the pres- 
ent section. 



peihaps, the second book of the Noviini 
Orgadum. In 1633 he published his more 
celebrated Latin translation of this work, 
if it is not rather to be deemed a new one, 
entitled De Augmentis Scientiarum. I 
find, upon comparison, that more than two 
thirds of this treatise are a version, with 
slight interpolation or omission, from the 
Advancement of Learning, the remainder 
being new matter. 

35. The Instauratio Magna had been al« 
ready published in 1630, while irwtauntie 
Lord Bacon was still chancellor. Msgna. 
Fifteen years had elapsed since he gave to 
the world his Advancement of Learning, 
the first fruits of such astonishing vigour 
of philosophical genius, that, inconceiva* 
ble as the completion of the scheme he 
had even then laid down in prospect for 
his new philosophy by any single effort 
must appear, we may be disappointed at 
the deficiencies which this latter work ex- 
hibits, and which* he was not destined to 
fill up. But he passed the interval in ac- 
tive life zod in dangerous paths, desert- 
ing, as) in truth, he had all along been 
prone enough to do, the " shady spaces of 
philosophy,*' as Milton calls them, for the 
court of a sovereign, who, with some read 
learning, was totally incapable of sound- 
ing the depths of Lord Bacon's mind, or 
even of estimating his genius. 

36. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated 
to James, is divided, according n„tpart: 
to the magnificent groundplot Parationes 
of its author, into six parts. Wantiarum. 
The first of these he entitles Partitiones 
Scientiarum, comprehending a general 
summaiy of that kind of knowledge which 
mankind already possess ; yet not merely 
treating this affirmatively, but taking spe- 
cial notice of whatever should seem de- 
ficient or imperfect ; sometimes even sup- 
plying, by illustration or precept, these 
vacant spaces of science. This first part 
he declares to be wanting in the Instau- 
ratio. It has been chiefly supplied by 
the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum ; 
yet perhaps even that does not fully come 
up to the amplitude of his design. 

36. The second part of the Instauratio 
was to be, as he expresses it, (Second part- 
'*the science of a better and NoTum Or-* 
more perfect use of reason in ««"'»"»• 
the investigation of things, and of the true 
aids of the understanding," the new logic 
or inductive method in which what is em- 
inently styled the Baconian philosophy 
consists. This, as far as he completed it, 
is Lnown to all by the name of the *No- 
vum Organum. But he seems to have de- 
signed a fuller treatise in place of this ; 
the aphorisms into which he has digested 
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it being rather the heads or theses of 
chapters, at least in many places, that 
would have been farther expanded.* And 
it is still more important to observe, that 
he did not achieve the whole of this sum- 
mary that he had promised; but out of 
nine divisions of his method we only pos- 
sess the first, which he denominates prae* 
rogitivae instantiarum. Eight others, of 
exceeding importance in logic, he has not 
touched at all, except to describe them by 
name and to promise more. *'We will 
speak," he says, '' in the first place, of pre- 
rogative instances; secondly, of the aids 
of induction ; thirdly, of the rectification 
of induction ; fourthly, of varying the in- 
vestigation according to the nature of the 
subject ; fifthl3r, of prerogative natures ^or 
objects) as to investigation, or the choice 
of what shall be first inquired into; sixth- 
ly, of the boundaries of inquiry, or the 
synoptical view of all natures in the 
world; seventhly, on the application of 
inquiry to practice, and what relates to 
man ; eighthly, on the preparations (paras- 
eevis) for inquiry; lastly, on the ascend- 
ing and descending scale of axioms. *^t All 
these, after the first, are wantinff, with the 
exception of some slightly handled in sep- 
arate parts of Bacon's writings ; and the 
deficiency, which is so important, seems 
to have been sometimes overlooked by 
those who have written about the Novum 
Organum. 

38. The third part of the Instauratio 
Third Part : Magna was to comprise an en- 
NMiiraiHw^ tire natural history, diligently 
***y- and scrupulously collected from 

experience of every kind ; including un- 
der that namo of natural history every- 
thing wherein the art of man has been 
employed on natural substances either for 
practice or experiment; no method of 
reasoning being sufficient to guide us to 
truth as to natural things, if they are not 
themselves cleariy and exactly apprehend- 
ed. It is unnecessary to observe that very 
little of this immense chart of nature could 
be traced by the hand of Bacon, or in his 
time. His Gen(uries of Natural History, 
containing about one thousand observed 

• It is entitled by himtelf, Partia Mcanda Sam- 
mi, difwta in aphorismot. 

t DicemiM itaqae phmo loco de prBroffatiTii in- 
■Untianim ; cecando. do idmioicnlia inductiimit ; 
tertio, de lectificatione indnctionia ; qoarto, de va- 
riatione intfuieitiooia pro natuia aubjecti ; quinto, do 
prerogativia natorarum qaatonoa ad ioquiaitionom, 
•ive do eo qood inquirendnm eat prioa oat poateri* 
oa ; aezto, de termmia inqaiaiiionia, aive de aynopai 
omnhim natnmram in univorao ; aeptimo, de de- 
dacttone ad prazin, aive de eo quod eat in ordine ad 
bominom; ocuvo, de paraace?iaad inqniaitionem; 
poatremo aiitera,de acaia aacenaoria et deaconaoria 
aziomitam, Ub. ii., 23. 



facts and experiments, are a very slender 
contribution towards such a description 
of universal nature as he contemplated : 
these form no part of the Instauratio 
Magna, and had been compiled before: 
But he enumerates one hundred and thir- 
ty particular histories which ought to be 
orawn up for his great work. A few of 
these he has given in a sort of skeleton, 
as samples rather of the method of col- 
lecting facts than of the facts themselves ; 
namely, the History of Winds, of Life 
and Death, of Density and Rarity, of Sound 
and Hearinff. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intel- 
lect's, is also wanting, with the FoBrtbpaii; 
exception of a very few Intro- scaia intei' 
ductory pages. " By these ta- ^•"™- 
bles," says Bacon, '* we mean not such 
examples as we subjoin to the several 
rules of our method, but types and mod- 
els, which place before our eyes the entire 
process of the mind in the discovery of 
truth, selecting various and remarkable in^ 
stances."* These he compares to the di- 
agrams of geometry, by attending to which 
the steps of the demonstration become 
perspicuous. Though the great brevity 
of his language in this place renders it 
rather difficult to see clearly what he un- 
derstood by these models, some light ap- 
pears to be thrown on this passage by one 
in the treatise De Augmentis, where he 
enumerates among the desiderata of lo^c 
what he calls traditio lampadis, or a dehv- 
ery of any science or particular truth ac- 
cording to the order wherein it was dis- 
covered, f *^ The methods of geometers,'* 



* Ne<iue de iia exemplia loquimur, qaa aingnlia 
prvceptia ac ragulia iilaatrandi gratia adjiciuntnr 
noc enim in aecnnda operia parte abundo prsatlti- 
mua, aed plane typoa intelligimua ac plaamata, qvm 
univeraum mentia proceaaam atque inTeniendi con- 
tinuatam fabricam et ordinem in certia aubjectia, 
iiaque variia et inaignibaa tanquam aub ocufoa po- 
nant. fitenim nobia venit in mentem in matbemat- 
icia, aatante machina, aequi demonatrationem faci- 
lem et [Mripicuam ; contra abaque hac commodi- 
tate omnia videri inToluta et quam reveraannt anb- 
tiliora. 

t Lib. vi., cap. 2. Sctentia qae aliia tanquam 
tela pertexendo traditnr.^dem metbodo, ai fieri 
poaait, animo alterius eat inainuanda qua primitua 
mventa eat. Atque hoc ipaum fieri aane poteat in 
acientia per indacttonem acqoiaita : aed in antid- 
pata iata et tinsmatura acientia, qua utimor, non fa- 
cile dicat quia quo itinere adaeam quam nactua eat 
scientiam perrenerit. Altamen aane aecundum ma- 
joa et minua poaalt quia acieniiam proprtam revi- 
sere, et vestigia ans cognitionia aimoi et conaeneoa 
remetiri ; atque boc facto acientiam aic tranaplan 

tare in animum alienam, aicut crevit In auo 

Cujua quidem generia traditionia, methodua mathe- 
maiicorum in eo aubjecto aimilitudinem quandam 
habet. I do not well onderatand the wordt in eo 
aubjecto ; he may pooaibly have referred to analyt 
icalproceaaea. 
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he there says, " have some reeemblance to 
this art ;" which is n<^ however, the case 
as to the synthetical geometry with which 
we are generally conversant. It is the 
history of analytical investigation, and 
many beautiful illustrations of it have 
been given since the days of Bacon in all 
subjects to which that method of inquiry 
has been applied. 

40. In a fifth part of the Instauratio 
Fifth nrt- ^^^^ Bacou had dengned to 
Antieipa- give a specimen of the new phi- 
tonM Phi- losophy which he hoped to raise 
^****^ after a due use of his natural his- 
toiy and inductive method, by way of an- 
ticipation or sample of the whole. He 
calls it Prodromi, sive Anticipationes Phi- 
losophise Secunds. And some fragments 
of this part are published by the names 
Cogitata et Visa, Cogitationes de Natura 
Rerum, Filum Labyrinthi, and a few more, 
being as much, in all probability, a!i he 
had reduced to writing. In his own met- 
aphor, it was to be like the payment of in- 
terest till the principal could be raised ; 
tanquam f<Bnus reddatur, donee sors ha- 
beri possit. For he despaired of ever 
sixrh part: completing the work by a sixth 
Phiionophiii and last portion, which was to 
Baeuwto. display a perfect system of phi- 
losophy, deauced and confirmed by a le^t^ 
imate, sober, and exact inquiry accordmf 
to the method which he had invented and 
laid down. *' To perfect this last part is 
above our powers and beyond our dopes. 
We may, as we trust, make no despicable 
beginnings ; the destinies of the human 
race must complete it; in such a manner, 
perha{>s, as men, looking only at the pres- 
ent, would not readily conceive. For upon 
this will depend not only a speculative 
good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and 
all their power." And with an eloauent 
prayer that his exertions may be rendered 
effectual to the attainment of truth and 
happiness, this introductory chapter of the 
Instauratio, which announces the distribu- 
tion of its portions, concludes. Such was 
the temple, of which Bacon saw in vision 
before him the stately front and decorated 
pediments, in all their breadth of light and 
JiarmouY of proportion, while long vistas 
of receding columns and glimpses of inter- 
nal splendour revealed a gloiy that it was 
not permitted him to comprehend. In the 
treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum, and in 
the Novum Organum, we have less, no 
doubt, than Lord Bacon, under different 
conditions of Ufe, might have achieved ; 
he might have been more emphatically the 
high-priest of nature, if he had not been 
the chancellor of James I. ; but no one 
man could have filled up the vast outline 



which he alone, in that Btase of the worid, 
could have so boldly sketched. 

41. The best order of studying the Ba- 
conian philosophy would be to ohitm or 
read attentively the Advance- Mnd^iag 
ment of Learning ; next, to take ^^^ ****• 
the treatise De Auffmentis, comparing it 
all along with the former, and afterward 
to proceed to the Novum Organum. A 
less degree of r^pird has usually been 
paid to the Centuries of Natural History, 
which are the least important of his wri- 
tings, or even to the other philosophical 
fragments, some of which contain very 
excellent passages; yet such, in great 
measure, as will be found substantialiy in 
other parts of his works. The most re- 
markable are the Cogitata et Visa. It 
must be said, that one who thoroughly 
venerates Lord Bacon will not disdain hia 
repetitions, which sometimes, by varia- 
tions of phrase, throw light upon each 
other. It is generally supposed that the 
Latin works were translated by several 
assistants, among whom Herbert and 
Hobbes have been named, under the au- 
thor's superintendence.* The Latin style 
of these writings is singularly concise, en- 
ergetic, and impressive, but frequently 
crabbid, uncoirth, and obscure ; so that we 
read with more admiration of the sense 
than delight in the manner of delivering it. 
But Rawley, in his Life of Bacon, informs 
us that he had seen about twelve auto- 
graphs of the Novum Orffanum, wrought 
up and improved year by year, till it 
reached the shape in which it was publish- 
ed ; and he does not intimate that these 
were in English, unless the praise he im- 
mediately aiterward bestows on his Eng- 
lish style may be thought to warrant that 
supposition.f I do not know that we 
have evidence as to any of the Latin works 
being translations from English, except 
the treatise De Augmentis. 



* The translation was made, as Archbishop Ten- 
ison informs us, " by Mr. Herbert and some othera, 
who were esteemed masters in the Roman elo- 
quence.** 

t Ipse reperi in archiris dominationis sue, auto- 
inraphk plus minus doodecim Organi Novi de anno 
in annum elaborati, et ad incudem revocati, et sin- 
gulis annia, ulteriore lima subinde politi etcastigmtt, 
donee in illud tandem corpus adoleverat, quo in lo- 
cem editum fuit ; sicut multa ex animalibus fcetus 
lambere consuescant usque quo ad membrorum fir- 
mitudinem eos perducant. In Ubris euis compo- 
nendis verborum vigorem et perspicuitatem pneci- 
pu^ seetabatur, non elegantiam ant concinnitatem 
sermonis. et inter ^cribeadnm aut dictendnm sspe 
interrogavit, num sensus ejus clare admodum et 
perspicu^ redditus esset 7 Quippe qui sciret eqoum 
esse ut verba famularentur rebus, non res verbis. 
Kt si in stylum forsitan politiorem incidisset, siqui- 
dem apud nostrates eloquii Angiicani artifex hafa^ 
tus est, id evenit, quia evitare aidut -a et ent 
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49. The leading pnneiples of the Baco- 
niaii philosophy are contained in the Ad- 
Tancement of Learning. These are am- 
plified, corrected, illustrated, and devel- 
oped in the treatise De Angmentis Sci- 
entiamm, firom the fifth book of which, 
with some help from other parts, is taken 
the first book of the Novum Organum, 
and even a part of the second. I use this 
phrase, because, though earlier in publi- 
cation, I conceive that the Novum Oiga- 
nnm was later in composition. All that 
very important {lart of this fifth book which 
rdfttes to Expeiientta Litterata, or Yenstio 
Panis, as he calls it, and contains excels 
lent rules for conducting experiments in 
natural philosophy, is new, and does not 
wppeai in the Advancement of Learning, 
except by way of promise of what should 
be done in it. Nor is this, at least so 
fully and clearly, to be found in the Novum 
Ori^um. The second book of this latter 
treatise he professes not to anticipate. 
De Novo Oigano silemus, he says, neque 
de eo quicquam pnelibamus. This can 
only ai^ly to the second book, which he 
considered as the real exposition of his 
method, after clearing away the fallacies 
which form the chief subject of the first. 
Yet what is said of Topica particularis, 
in this fifth book De Augmentis (illustrated 
by " articles of inquiry concerning gravity 
and levity**)* g^^s entirely on the princi- 
ples of the second book of the Novum 
Oiganum. 

43. Let us now see what Bacon^s method 
ivtemoTtin ^^7 ^<ts. He has given it the 
iifinnun Jo- name of induction, but careihlly 
****■• distinguishes it from what bore 
that name in the old logic, that is, an in- 
ference from a perfect enumeration of 
wurticulars to a general law of the whole. 
For such an enumeration, though of course 
eonclosive, is rarely practicable in nature, 
where the particulars exceed our powers 
of numbering.* Nor, again, is the fiaconian 



* Inductio qua procedit per enumerationen tim- 
plicem, m puerilia est, et precario conclndit, et 
pariculo exiXHiitur ab inatantia contradictoria, et 
pleromqiie aeemidam paociora quam par est, et ex 
Ilia tantaoimodo qoa pneato aunt, pronnntiat. At 
iDdoctiD que ad iDTeotioDem et demoaatratioiiem 
acientiaram et ariium erit atilis, naturam aepaiare 
debet, per rejectionea et excluaionea debitaa; ae 
deinde poet Degativaa tot qnot snffictunt, super af- 
finnattvaa eoDcnidere ; quod adbac fiictum non eat, 
nee tenUtum ceite, nisi tantummodd a Platone, 
ooi ad ezcatiendaa definitionee et ideaa. bac certe 
nMrmainductionis aliquatenua atitur.— Nov. Org.^ t., 
105. la tbia paaaage Bacon seems to imply thai 
the eminieration of particulars in any induction is 
or may be imperfect. This is certainly the caae in 
the plurality of physical inductions ; but it does 
not appear that the logical writers looked tipon this 
as the primanr and legirimate senae. Induction 
was distinguished into the complete and incom- 

Vol. II.— K 



method to be confounded with the less 
complete form of the inductive process, 
namely, inferences from partial experience 
in similar circumstances ; though this may 
be a very sufficient ground for practical, 
which is, probable knowledge. His own 



plete. "The word," aays a very modem writer, 
*'ia perhaps unbappj, aa indeed it ia Uken in sev- 
eral Tague aenaea; but to aboliab it ia impoeaible. 
It ia the Latin tranalation of tnyuyny which woid 
ia uaed by Ariatotle aa a counterpart to «vXXo^<0yi«$. 
He aeems to consider it in a perfect or dialectic, and 
in an imperfect or rhetorical aense. Thus, if a genua 
(6.) conuined fourapeciea (A. B. C. D.)» syliogiam 
would argue, that what is true of G. ia true of any 
one of the four ; but perfect induction would reason, 
that what we can prove true of A. B. C. D. separ- 
atery, we mayproperly state aa true of G., the 
whole genua This la evidently a formal argument, 
aa demonatrative aa ayllogism. But the imperfect 
or rhetorical induction will perhaps enumerate 
three only of the apecies, and then draw the con- 
clusion concerning 6., which virtualljr includes the 
fourth ; or, what ia the aame thing, will argue, that 
what ia true of the three ia to be believed true like- 
wiae of the fourth.'*~'Newman*s Lectures on Logic, 
p. 73 (1837). The same distinction between per- 
fect and imperfect induction is made in the Encv- 
cIopMie Fran^oise, art. Induction, and apparently 
on the authority of the ancienta. 

It may be observed, that this imperfect induetkn 
msy be put in a regular Icigical form, and ia only 
vicious in syllogistic reasomog when the conclusion 
asaerta a higher probabilitT than the premisea. If, 
for example, we reaaon tnua; Some aerpents are 
venomouB.— Thia unktiown animal ia a lerpent*- 
Therefore thia is venomous ; we are guilty of an' 
obvioua paralogism. If we infer only. This may be 
venomous, our reasoning ia perfectly valid in itaelf, 
at least in the common apprehension of all man- 
kind, except dialecticians, but not regular in form. 
Tbe only meana that I perceive of nuiking it so, is 
to pot it in some such pnrase as the following . All 
unknown serpents are affected by a certain proba- 
bility of being venomous : This animal, &c. It ia 
not necesaary, of courae, that the probebility ahould 
be capable. of being eatimated, provided we men- 
tally conceive it to be no other in the concluaion 
than in the major term. In the beat treatises on 
the strict or syllogistic method, as far as I have 
seen, there seems a deficiency in respecft lo probabU 
conclusions, which may have ariaen Arom the prac- 
tice of taking inatancea from universal or necessary, 
rather than contingent tmtha, aa well aa from the 
contracted viewa w reasoning which the Aristote- 
lian school have alwaya inculcated. No sophisms 
are ao frequent in practice aa Um eoncioding gen- 
erally from a partial induction, or aaauming (most 
commonly Ucitly) by what Archbishop Whateley 
calls "akind of logical fiction,'* that a few individu- 
ala are " adequate aamples or representations of the 
class they belong to** These sophisms cannot, in 
the ptesent state of things, be practised largely in 
phyaical science or natural history; but in reaaon- 
mg on matter of fact they are of incessant occur- 
rence. The '* logical fiction*' may indeed frequenf- 
ly be employed, even on subjects unconnected 
with the physical laws of nature ; but to know 
when this may be, and to what extent, ia just that 
which, fer mora than any other skill, distinguishes 
what is called a good reaaoner from a bad one. 
This note will not, by an attentive reader, be 
thought mspposite to the text, or to some paaaages 
that will follow in the preaent chapter. 
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method rests on the same general princi- 
ple, namely, the uniformity of the laws of 
nature, so that in certain conditions of 
pheenomena the same effects or the same 
causes may be assumed ; but it endeavours 
to establish these laws on a more exact 
and finer process of reasoning than partial 
experience can effect. For the recurrence 
of antecedents and consequents does not 
prove a necessary connexion between 
them, unless we can exclude the presence 
of all other conditions which may deter- 
mine the event. Long and continued ex- 
perience of such a recurrence, indeed, 
raises a high probability of a necessary 
connexion ; but the aim of Bacon was to 
supersede experience in this sense, and to 
find a shorter road to the result ; and for 
this his methods of exclusion are devised. 
As complete and accurate a collection of 
facts connected with the subject of in- 
quiry as possible, is to be made out by 
means of that copious natural history 
which he contemplated, or from any other 
good sources. These are to be selected, 
compared, and scrutinized, according to 
the rules of natural interpretation deliv- 
ered in the second book of the Novum 
Organum, or such others as he designed 
to add to them ; and if experiments are 
admissible, these are to be conducted ac- 
cording to the same rules. Experience 
and observation are the guides through the 
Baconian philosophy, which is the nand- 
maid and interpreter of nature. When 
Lord Bacon seems to decry experience, 
which in certain passages he might be 
thought to do, It is the particular and em- 
pirical observation of individuals, from 
which many rash generalizations had been 
drawn, as opposed to that founded on an 
accurate natural histor3r. Such hasty in- 
ferences he reckoned still more pernicious 
to true knowledge than the sophistical 
methods of the current philosophy ; and 
in a remarkable passage, after censuring 
this precipitancy of empirical conclusions 
in the chymists, and in Gilbert^s Treatise 
on the Magnet, utters a prediction that, if 
ever mankind, excited by his counsels, 
should seriously betake themselves to 
seek the guidance of experience Instead 
of relying on the dogmatic schools of the 
sophists, the proneness of the human 
mind to snatch at general axioms would 
expose them to much risk of error from 
the theories of this superficial class of 
philosophers.* 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord 
Bacon is more frequently directed against 



* Nov. Organ., lib. i., 64. It may be doubted 
whether Bacon did full justice to Gilbert 



the predominant philosonhy oi nii dt^itks 
his age, that of Aristotle and of AruuNiau 
the schoolmen. Though he does justice 
to the great abilities of tiie former, and 
acknowledges the exact attention to facts 
displayed in his History of Animals, he 
deems him one of the most eminent ad- 
versaries to the only method that can 
guide us to the real laws of nature. The 
old Greek philosophers, Empedocles, Leu- 
cippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their 
age who had been in the right track of in- 
vestigation, stood much higher in his es- 
teem than their successors, Plato, Zeno, 
Aristotle, by whose lustre they had been 
so much superseded, that both their works 
have perished, and their tenets are with 
difficulty collected. These more distin- 
guished leaders of the Grecian, schools 
were, in his eyes, little else than disputar 
tipus professors (it must be remembered 
that Bacon had, in general, only physical 
science in his view), who seemed to have 
it in common with children, **ut ad garri- 
endum prompti sint, generare non pos- 
sint ;" so wordy and barren was their mis- 
called wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance 
of Lord Bacon^s precepts in phi- Hi«metta- 
losophy that mankind have prac- od much 
tised many of them immemori* '«»«"'«*• 
ally, are rather confirming their utility 
than taking off- much from their originali- 
ty in any hit sense of that terra. Every 
logical method is built on the common 
faculties of human, nature, which have 
been exercised since the creation in dis- 
cerning, better or worse, truth from false- 
hood, and inferring the unknown from the 
known. That men roijght have done this 
more correctly, is manifest from the quan- 
tity of error into which, from want of rea- 
soning well on what came before them* 
they have habitually fallen. In experi- 
mental philosophy, to which the more 
special rules of Lord Bacon are generally 
referred, there was a notorious want of 
that very process of reasoning which he 
has supphed. It is probable, indeed, that 
the great physical philosophers of the sev- 
enteenth century would have been led to 
employ some of his rules had he never 
promuljgated them ; but I beUeve they had 
been little regarded in the earlier period 
of science* It is also a very defective 
view of the Baconian method to look only 
at the experimental rules given in the No- 
vum Organum. The preparatory steps of 



* It has been remarked, that the famoua ezperi 
ment of Pascal on the barometer, by carrying it to a 
considerable eleTation, was " a crucial insianct ; one 
of the first, if not the very first, on record in pbyt- 
ics."— Herschel, p. 229. 
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completely ezhaostiiig the nalund history 
of the subject of iiupiiry b^ a patient and 
sagacious consideration of it in every light, 
are at least of equal importance, and equal- 
ly prominent in the inductive philosophy. 

40. The first object of Lord Bacon's 
Hi obiMta. philosophical writings is to prove 

"^'**^ their own necessity, by giving an 
unfavourable impression as to the actual 
statf of most sciences, in consequence of 
the prejudices of the human mind, and of 
the mistaken methods pursued in their 
cultivation. The second was to point out 
a better prospect for the future. One of 
these occupies the treatise De Augmentis, 
and the first book of the Novum Organum. 
The other, besides many anticipations in 
these, is partially detailed in the second 
book, and would have been more thor- 
oughly developed in those remaining por- 
tions which the author did not complete. 
We shall now give a very short sketch of 
these two famous works, which comprise 
the greater part of the Baconian philoso- 
phy. 

47. The Advancement of Learning is 
skeieboniift ^^<iod into two books only; 
ciwttw De the treatise De Augmentis into 
Aotmeiiite. nine. The first of these, in the 
latter, is introductory, and designed to re- 
move prejudices against the search for 
truth by indicating the causes which had 
hitherto obstructed it. In the second 
^^^ book, he lays down his celebrated 
^**^' partition of human learning into 
history, poetry, and philosophy, according 
to the faculties of the mind respectively 
concerned in them, the memory, imagina- 
tion, and reason. History is natural or 
civil, under the latter of which ecclesias- 
tical and literary histories are comprised. 
These, again, fall into regular subdivisions ; 
all of which he treats in a summary man- 
ner, and points out the deficiencies which 
ought to be supplied in many departments 
^^ of history. Poetry succeeds in the 
^'^' last chapter of the aame book; but 
by confining that name to fictitious narra- 
tive, except as to the ornaments of style, 
which he refers to a diflTerent part of his 
subject, he much limited his views of that 
literature ; even if it were true, as it cer- 
tainly is not, that the imagination alone, 
in any ordinary use of the word, is the 
medium of poetical emotion. The word 
emotion, indeed, is sufflcient to show that 
Bacon should either have excluded poe- 
try altogether from his enumeration of 
sciences and learning, or taken into con- 
sideration other faculties of the soul than 
those which are mferely intellectaal. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a 
short but. beautiful paragraph concerning 



poetry (under which title may be piMpMag* 
comprehended all the vanous on poetry. 
creations of the faculty of imagination), 
wherein Bacon "has exhausted every- 
thing that philosophv and Rood sense have 
yet had to ofier on the subject of what has 
since been called the beau ideal.*^ The 
same eminent writer and ardent admirer 
of Bacon observes that D^^embert im- 
proved on the Baconian arrangement by 
classing the fine arts with poetry. Injus- 
tice had been done to painting and music, 
especially Uie former, when, in the fourth 
book De Augmentis, they were counted 
as 4nere " artes voluptanae," subordinate 
to a sort of Epicurean gratification of the 
senses, and only somewhat more liberal 
than oookery or cosmetics. 

40. In the third book, science having 
been divided into theological and ffanni 
philosophical, and the former, or Tbeoiogy 
what regards revealed religion, .UJ-JSl 
being postponed for the present, »"^^* 
he lays it down thai aU philosophy relates 
to God, to nature, or to man. Under nat- 
ural theology, as a sort of appendix, he 
reckons the doctrine of angels and super- 
human spirits; a more favourite theme, 
especially as treated independently of rev- 
elation, in the ages that preceded Lord 
Bacon, than it has been smce. Natural 
philosophy is speculative or practical ; the 
former divided into physics, in a particu- 
lar sense, and metaphysics ; '* one of which 
inguireth and handlelb the material and 
emcient causes; the other handleth the 
formal and final causes.*' Hence physics 
dealing with particular instances, and re- 
garding only the effects produced, is pre- 
carious in its conclusions, and does not 
reach the stable principles of causation. 

Limns ut hlc domcit, et hsc nt cera liqaefcit 
Uno eodemque ignl 

Metaphysics, to which word he gave a 
sense as remote from that which it bore 
in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at pres- 
ent, had for its proper object the investi- 
gation of forms. It was " a generally re- 
ceived and inveterate opinion, that the in* 
quisition of. man is not competent to find 
out essential forms or true differences." 
Formae mventio, he says in another place, 
habetur pro despei^ta. The word form 
itself, being borrowed from the old philos- 
ophy, is not immediately intelligible to 
every reader. " In the Baconian sense," 
says Playfair, ''form differs only Formal 
from oause in being permanent, ^>^^^ 
whereas we apply cause to that which ex- 
ists in order of time." Form {natura «•- 
^urarw, aa it was barbarously called) is the 
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geneml law or condition of existence in 
any substance or quality {naiurm fkUuraia)^ 
which is wherever its form is.* The con- 
ditions of a mathematical ilgare, prescri* 
bed in its definition) mi^ht in this sense be 
called its form, if it did not seem to be 
Lord Bacon^s intention to confine the 
word to the laws of particular sensible ex* 
istences. In modem philosophy, it might 
be defined to be that particular combina- 
tion of forces which impresses a certain 
modification npon matter subjected to 
their influence. 

60. To a knowledge of such forms, or 
michi flome- 1&W8 of essence and existence, 
ttnM* te in- at least in a certain degree, it 
quM tato. yjjjjgjj^ ^ possible, in Bacon's 

sanguine estimation of his own logic, for 
man to attain. Not that we could hope to 
understand the forms of complex beings, 
which are almost infinite in variety, but 
the simple and primary natures, which are 
combined in them. *^ To inquire the form 
of a lion, of an oak, of gold, nay, of water, 
of air, is a vain pursuit ; but to inquire the 
forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of 
vegetation, of colours, of gravity and lev- 
ity, of density and tenuity, of heat, of cold, 
and all other natures and qualities, which, 
like an alphabet, are not many, and of 
which the essences, upheld by. matter, of 
all creatures do consist ; to inquire, I say, 
the true forms of these, is that part of met- 
aphysic which we now define of."t Thus, 
in the words Jie soon afterward uses, ^* of 
natural philosophy, the basis is natural 
history ; the stage next the basis is phys- 
ic ; the stage next the vertical point, is 
metaphysic. As for the vertical point, 
' Opus ouod operatur Deus a principio us- 
que ad finem,^the summary law of nature, 
we know not whether man's inquiry can 
attain unto it."t 

51. The second object of metaphysics. 
Final euMM according to Lord Bacon's no- 
top Bftuch tion of the word, was the in ves- 
•ugiited. tigation of final causes. It is 



* Licat eoim in aatara aihQ vwe ezittet pmter 
eorpora individm, edeotia actus puros indiTidoM 
ex lege, in doctrinis tamen ilia ipsa lez, ejasqne in- 
qniaitio, et inVentio atqne explioatio pro mndamen- 
to est tarn ad scieDdum qaam operandam. Earn 
autem lesem ejuaipie para^phoa, Pormamm nom- 
ine inieUigimua ; presertun cnm hoc voc^uinm 
invaluerit et iamtliariter occuirat^Nov Org.,ii.»8. 

t In the Novum Organum he teeme to hav^ 
gone a little beyond this, and to have hoped that 
the form itself of concrete things misfat be known. 
Data autem natuna fonnam, sive differentiam ve- 
ram, sive naturam naturantem, sive fontem emana- 
tionis (ista enim vocabala habemus, qm ad iodica* 
tjonem rei prozime accednnt), invenire opus et in- 
tentio est Humans Scientis.— Lib. ii, 1. 

t Advancement of Learning, book u. This sen- 
tence be has scarcely altered m the Latin. 



well known that he has spoken of this widi 
unguarded disparagement.* ** Like a vir- 
gin consecrated to God, it bears nothins ;" 
one of those witty conceits that sparkle 
over his writings, but will not bear a se- 
vere examination. It has been well re- 
marked, that almost at the moment he pub- 
lished this, one of the most important dis- 
coveries oif his a«», the circulation of the 
blood, had rewarded the acuteness of Har- 
vey in reasonin^r on the final causb of the 
valves in the vems. 

52. Nature, or ^ysical philosophy, ac- 
cordii^ to Lord Bacon's parti- n^ ^ ,^. 
tion, did not comprehend the cimied by * 
human species, whether this {»w>inpiiy». 
be not more consonant to pop- 
ular language, adopted by preceding sys- 
tems of philosophy, than to a strict and 
perspicuous arrangement, may by some be 
doubted ; thou^ a very respectable au- 
thority, thatof Dugald Stewards opposed 
to incliiding man in the province m phys- 
ics. For it is surely strange to separate 
the physiology of the human body, as quite 
a science of another class, from that of in- 
ferior animals ; and if we pUce this part 
of our being under the department of phys- 
ical philosohpy, we shall soon be embar- 
rassed by what Bacon has called the 
'*doctrina de foedere," the science of the 
connexion between the soul of man and 
his bodily frame ; a vast and interesting 
field, even yet very imperfectly explored. 
63. It has pleased, however, the author 
to follow his own arrangement. Man in bady 
The fourth book relates to the •»& mind, 
constitution, bodily and mental, of man- 
kind. In this book he has introduced sev- 
eral subdivisions, which, considered mere* 
ly as such, do not always appear the most 
philosophical; but the pregnancy and 
acuteness of his observations under each 
head silences all criticism of this kind. 
This book has nearly double the extent of 
the corresponding pages in the Advance- 
ment of Learning. The doctrine as to the 
substance of the thinking principle having 
been very slightiy touched, or, rather, 
passed over, with two curious disquisitions 
on divination and fascination, he advances, 
in four ensuing books, to the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and those sciences 
which immediately depend upon them. 



* Causa finalis tantum sbest ut prosit, ut etiam 
scientias corrumpat, nisi in hominis actionibos. — 
Nov. Org., ii., 2. It must be remembered chat Ba- 
con had good reason to deprecate the admixture of 
theological dogmas with philosophy, which had 
been, and has often since been, the absolute perveiw 
sion of all legitimate reasoning in science.— See 
what Stewart nas said upon Lora Bscon^s objection 
to reasoning ftom final causes in phyaia. Pbiloeo- 
phy of the Active and Moral Powen, bk. iii., c. 8, a. 4. 
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^^. Logic and Ethics are the grand di- 
^^' viaions, correlative to the reason and 
the will of man. Logic, according to Lord 
Bacon, comprises the sciences of invent- 
ing, judging, retaining, and delivering the 
conceptions of the mind. We invent, that 
is, discover new arts or new arguments ; 
we Judge by induction or by syllogism ; 
the memory is capable of being aided by 
artificial methods. AU these processes of 
the mind are the subjects of several sci- 
ences^ which it was the peculiar aim of 
Bacon, by his own logic, to place on solid 
foundations. 

64. It is here to be remariied, that the 
cximt f tven Sciences of logic and ethics, ac- 
fc by bmcni. cording to the partitions of Lord 
Bacon, are far more extensive than we are 
accustomed to consider them. Whatever 
concerned the human intellect came under 
the first ; whatever related to the will and 
affections of the mind fell under the head 
of ethics. Logica de intellectu et ratione, 
ethica de voluntate appetitu et affectibus 
dissent; altera decreta, idtera actiones 
progignit. But it has been usual to con- 
fine logic to the methods of guiding the 
understanding in the search for truth ; and 
some, though, as it seems to me, in a man- 
ner not warranted by the best usage of 
philosophers,* have endeavoured to ex- 
clude everything but the syllogistic mode 
of reasoning from the logical province. 
Whether, again, the nature and operation's 
of the human mind iif general ought to be 
reckoned a part of physics, has already 
been mentioned as a disputable question. 

55. The science of delivering our own 
Gremaiarand thoughts to Others, branching 
Bhetiric. j^^q grammar and rhetoric, and 
including poetry, so far as its proper ve- 
hicles, metre and diction, are concerned, 
occupies the sixth book. In all this he 
finds more desiderata than, from the great 
attention paid to these subjects by the an- 
cients, could have been expected. Thus 
his ingenious coUection of antitheta, or 
commonplaces in rhetoric, though men- 
tioned by Cicero as to the judicial species 
of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon 
himself to deliberative or political ora- 
tions. 1 do not, however, think it prob- 
able ihat this branch of topics could have 
been neglected by antiquity, though the 
writings relating to it may not have de- 
scended to us ; nor can we by any means 
say there is nothing of the kind in Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric. Whether the utility of 
these commonplaces, when collected in 
books, be very great, is another question. 



* In altera philosophic parte, qu« est mutrendi ac 
^iMetendi, qasg Xoyim dicitar.-^Gic., de rin , L, 14. 



And a similar doubt might be suggested 
with respect to the elenchs, or refuta- 
tions, of rhetorical sophisms, " colores 
boni et mali,'' which he reports as equally 
deficient, though a commencement had 
been made by Aristotle. 

56. In the seventh book we come to 
ethical scieuce. This he deems to -^j^ 
have been insufllciently treated. 
He would have the different tempers and 
characters of mankind first considered; 
then their passions and affections (neither 
of which, as he justly observes, find a 
place in the Ethics of Aristotle, though 
they are sometimes treated, not so appo- 
sitely, in his Rhetoric) ; lastly, the methods 
of altering and affecting the will and ap- 
petite, such as custom, education, imita- 
tion, or society. '* The main and primi- 
tive division of moral knowledge seemeth 
to be into the exemplar or platform of 
good, and the regiment or culture of the 
mind ; the one describing the nature of 
good, the other presenting rules how to 
subdue, apply, and accommodate the will 
of man thereunto.'* This latter he also 
calls ** the Georgics of the mind." He 
seems to place " the platform or essence 
of good" in seeking the good of the whole 
rather than that of the individual, applying 
his to refute the ancient theories as to 
the summum bonum. But perhaps Ba- 
con had not thoroughly disentangled this 
question, and confounds, as is not unusuai, 
the summum haman, or personal felicity, 
with the object of moral action, or com- 
mune bonum. He is right, however, in pre- 
ferring, morally speadting, the active to 
the contemplative life against Aristotle 
and other philosophers. ^Phis part is 
translated in De Augmcntis with little 
variation from the Advancement of Learn- 
ing ; as is also what follows on' the Geor- 
gics, or culture, of the mind. The philoso- 
phy of civil life, as it relates both to the 
conduct of men in their mutual intercourse, 
which is properly termed prudence, and 
to that hiffher prudence, which is concern- 
ed with the administration of communi- 
ties, fills up the chart of the Baconian 
ethics. In the eighth book, admirable re- 
flections on the former of these sulnects 
occur at almost every sentence. Nlany, 
perhaps most of these, will be found in the 
Advancement of Learning. But in this 
he had been, for a reason sufficiently ob- 
vious and almost avowed, cautiously si- 
lent upon the art of government, the craft 
of his king. The motives for si- 
lence were still so powerful, that he *^*"** 
treats only in the Do Augmentis of two 
heads in political science ; the methods 
of enlarging the boundaries of a state, 
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which James I. could hardly resent as an 
interference with his own monopoly, and 
one of far more importance to the well- 
bv.ing of mankind, the principles of miiver- 
sal jurisprudence, or, rather, of universal 
legislation, according to which standard 
all laws ought to be framed. These he 
has sketched in ninety-seven aphorisms 
or short rules, which, from'the great expe- 
rience of Bacon in the laws, as well as nis 
peculiar vocation towards that part of 

Shilosophy, deserve to be studied at this 
ay. Upon such topics, the progressive 
and innovating spirit of his genms was less 
likely to be perceived ; but he is, perhaps, 
equally free from what he has happily 
called in one of bis essays, the " froward 
retention of custom," the prejudice of man- 
kind, hke that of perverse children, against 
what is advised to them for their real 
good, and what they cannot deny to be 
conducive to it This whole eiffhth book 
is pregnant with profound and original 
Theology ^inl^ing. The ninth and last, 
* which is short, glances only at 
some desiderata in theological science, 
and is chiefly remarkable as it displays a 
more liberal and catholic spirit than was 
often to.be met with in a period signalized 
by bigotry and ecclesiastical pride. But 
as the abjuration of human authority is the 
first principle of Lord Bacon's philosophy, 
and the preparation for his logic, it was 
not expeaient to say too much of its use- 
fuhiess in theological pursuits. 

57. At the conclusion of the whole, we 
Desidemta ^^Y ^"^ ^ summary catalogue 
cnamented of the deficiencies whichy in the 
by him. course of this ample review, 
Lord Bacon had found worthy of being 
supplied by patient and philosophical in- 
quiry. Of tnese desiderata, few, 1 fear, 
have since been filled up, at least in a col- 
lective and systematic manner, according 
to his suggestions. Great materials, use- 
ful intimations, and even partial delinea- 
tions, are certainly to be found, as to many 
of t^e rest, in the writings of those who 
have done honour to the last two centu- 
ries. But with all our pride in modem 
science, very much even of what, in 
Bacon's time, was perceived to be want- 
ing, remains for the diligence and sagacity 
of those who are yet to come. 

68. The first blook of the Novum Or- 
Novun gsmum, if it is not better known 
or^num: than any other part of Bacon's 
fint book, philosophical writings, has at least 
furnished more of those striking passages 
which shine in quotation. It is written in 
detached aphorisms ; the sentences, even 
where these aphorisms are longest, not 
flowing much mto one another, so as to 



create a suspicion that he had formed 
adversaria, to which he committed his 
thoughts as they arose. It is full of repe- 
titions ; and, indeed, this is so usual with 
Lord Bacon, that, whenever we find an 
acute reflection or brilliant analogy, it is 
more than an even chance that it will re- 
cur in some other place. I have already 
observed that he has hinted the Novum 
Organum to be a digested summary of his 
method, but not the entire system as he 
designed to develop it, even in that small 
portion which he has handled at all. 

59. Of the splendid passages in the No- 
vum Organum, none are perhaps FMiteiofl. 
so remarkable as his celebrated Uoi^; 
division of fallacies ; not such as the dia- 
lecticians had been accustomed to refute, 
depending upon equivocal words or faulty 
disposition of premises, but lying far deeper 
in the natural or incidental prejudices of 
the mind itself. . These are four in num- 
ber : idola tribttSf to which, from certain 
common weaknesses of human nature, we 
are universally liable ; idola speeds, which, 
from peculiar dispositions and circum- 
stances of individuals, mislead them in 
different manners; idola fori, arising/ from 
the current usage of words, which repre- 
sent things much otherwise than as they 
really are ; and idda theatri, which false 
systems of philosophy and erroneous 
methods of reasoning have introduced. 
Hence, as the refracted ray gives us a 
false notion as to the place of the object 
whose image it transmits, so our own 
minds are a refracting medium to the ob- 
jects of their own contemplation, and re- 
quire all the aid of a well-directed philoso- 
phy either to rectify the perception or to 
make allowances for its errors. 

60. These idola, eiduXa, images, illu- 
sions, fallacies, or, as Lord Bacon cxNUoanded 
calls them in the Advancement of with idma. 
Learning, false appearances, have been 
often named in English idols of the tribe, 
of the den, of the market-place. But it 
seems better, unless we retain the Latin 
name, to employ one of the synonymous 
terma given above. For the use of idol 
in this sense is unwarranted by the prac- 
tice of the language, nor is it found in 
Bacon himself; but it has misled a host 
of writers, whoever might be the first that 
applied it, even among such as are con-^ 
versant with the Novum Organum. " Ba- 
con proceeds," says Playfair, " to enumer- 
ate the causes of error, the idols, as he 
calls them, or false divinities to which the 
mind had so Ipng been accustomed to 
bow.'* And with a similar misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the word, in speak- 
ing of the idola speciu, he says : " Besides 
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the causes of error which are common to 
all mankind, each indiyidual, according to 
Bacon, has his own dark cavern or den, 
into which the light is imperfectly ad- 
mitted, and in the obscurity of which a 
tutelary idol lurks, at whose shrine the 
truth is often sacrificed."* Thus also Dr. 
Thomas Brown : '^ in the inmost sanctua- 
ries of the mind were all the idols which 
he overthrew ;'' and a later author on 
the Novum Organum fancies that Bacon 
"strikingly, though in his usual auaint 
style, caiUs the prejudices that check the 
progress of the mind by the name of idols, 
because mankind are apt to pay homage 
to these instead of regaidmg truth."t 
Thus, too, in the translation of the Novum 
Organum, published in Mr. Basil Monta- 
gu's edition, we fihd idola rendered by 
idols, without explanation. We may, in 
foet, say that this meaning has been almost 
universally given by later vmters. By 
whom it was introduced I am not able to 
say. Cudworth, in a passage where he 
glances at Bacon, has said, '' it is no idol 
rf the den, to use that affected language.** 
But, in the pedantic style of the seven- 
teenth century, it is not impossible that 
idol may here have been put as a mere 
translation of the Greek eiduXovy and in the 
same general sense 6f an idea or intellect- 
ual image.t Although the popular sense 
would not be inapposite to the general 
purpose of Bacon in this first part of the 
Novum Organum, it cannot be reckoned 
so exact and philosophical an illustration 
of the sources of human error as the un- 
faithful image, the shadow of reahty, seen 
through a refracting surface, or reflected 
from an unequal mirror, as in the Platonic 
hypothesis of the cave, wherein we are 
daced with our backs to the light, to which 
ie seems to allude in his tdola spec(^.(^ 
And as this is also plainly the true mean- 

* Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclo|MkUa. 

-f Introdaction to the Norum Organum, published 
hr the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. Even Stewart seems to have fallen into Che 
same error. " While these idols of the den main- 
tain their authority, the cultivation of the philo- 
sophical spirit is impossible ; or, rather, it is in a re- 
nunciation of this idolatry that the philosc^hical 
spirit essentially consists.**— Dissertation, &c. The 
oibeervatioo is equally true, whatever sense we may 
give to idol, 

t In Todd's edition of Johnson's Dictionary this 
sense is not mentioned. But hi that of the Encyclo- 
p0dia Metropolitana we have these words : " An 
idol or image is also opposed to a reality ; thus Lord 
BacoD (see the quoution from him) speaks of idols 
or fake appearances.** The quotation is from the 
translation of one of his short tracts, which is not 
made by himself. It is, however, a proof that the 
word idol was once, at least, used in this sense. 

§ Qoisque ex -phantasiB sue cellulis^ tanquam 
ex speca PUtonis,philo8ophatur.-7Uistona Natura- 



ls;, as a compaiison with the parallel pas- 
sages in the Advancement of Learning 
demonstrates, there can be no pretence 
for continuing X6 employ a word which 
has served to mislead such men as Brown ' 
and Playfair. 

61. In the second book of the Novum Or- 
ganum, we come at length to second book 
the new logic, the interpretation or Novum 
of nature, as he calls it, or the o^i""**- 
rule for conducting inquiries in natural 
philosophy accoidiAg to his inductive 
method. It is, as we have said, a frag- 
ment of his entire system, and is chiefly 
confined to the ^ prerogative instances,''* 
or phenomena which are to be selected, 
for various reasons, as most likelv to aid 
our investigations of nature. Fifteen of 
these are used to guide the intellect, five 
to assist the senses, seven to correct the 
practice. This second book is written 
with more than usual want of perspicuity ; 
and, though it is intrinsically the Baconian 
philosophy in a pre-eminent sense, I much 
doubt whether it is veiy extensively read, 
though far more so than it was fifty years 
since. Playfair, however, has given an ex- 
cellent abstract of it in his Preliminary 
Dissertation to the Encyclopsdia Britan* 
nica, with abundant and judicious illus- 
trations from modem science. ^ Sir John 
Herschel, in his admirable Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy, has added a greater 
number from still more recent discoveries, 
and has also furnished such a luminous 
development of the difficulties of the No- 
vum Organum as had been vainly hoped 
in former times. The commentator of 
Bacon should be himself of an original 
genius in philosophy. These novel illus- 
trations are the more useful, because Ba- 
con himself, from defective knowledge 
of natural phaenomena, and from what, 
though contrary to his precepts, his ardent 
fancy could not avoid, a premature hasten- 
ing to explain the essences of things in- 
stead of their proximate causes, has fre- 
quently given erroneous examples. It is 



lis, in prBfatione. Coleridge has some fine lines 
in allusion to this hypothesis in that magnificent 
effusion of his genius, tne introduction to the second 
book of Joan of Arc, but withdrawn, after the first 
edition, from that poem ; where he describes us as 
** Placed witli our backs to bright reality." I am 
not, however, certain that Bacon meant this.— See 
De Augmentis, lib. v., c. 4. 

* The ajlnsion in " pnerogative instantianim" is 
not to the English word prerogative, as Sir John 
Herschel seems to suppose (Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy, p. 182), but to the prsrogativa centurta 
in the Roman cotnitia, which being first called, 
though by lot, was generally found, by some preju- 
dice or superstition, to influence the rest, which set- 
dom voted otherwise. It is rather a forced analogy, 
which is not uncommon with Bacon. 
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to be observed, on the other hsnd, thai he 
often uiticipates, with marrellous sagaci- 
ty, the discoveries of posterity, and that his 
patient and acute analysis of the phsnom- 
ena of heat has been deemed a model of 
his own inductive reasoning. •* No one," 
observes Playfair, *' has done so much in 
such circumstances." He was even igno- 
rant of some things that he might have 
known ; he wanted every branch of math- 
ematics ; and, placed in this remote comer 
of Europe, without biany kindred minds 
to animate his seal for physical science) 
seems hardly to have beheved the discov- 
eries of Galileo. 

<». it ha*s happened to Lord Bacon, as 
confldenoe It has to many other writers, that 
•r BMoa. he has been extolled for qu^ities 
no means characteristic of his mind. 

lie first aphorism of the Novum Orga^ 
nnm, so frequently quoted, t Man, the ser- 
vant and interpreter of nature, performs 
and understands so much as he has col- 
lected concerning the order of nature by 
observation or reasbn, nor do his power 
or his knowledge extend farther,^' has 
seemed to bespeak an extreme sobriety 
of imagination, a willingness to acquiesce 
in registering the phaenomena of nature 
without seeking a revelation of her se- 
crets. And nothing is more true than that 
such was the cautious and patient oourse 
of inquiry prescribed by him to all the 
genuine disciples of his inductive method. 
But he was far from being one of those 
humble philosophers who would limit hu- 
man science to the enumeration of partic- 
ular facts. He had, on the contrary, vast 
hopes of the human intellect under the 
gttidanc;^ of his new lo^c. The Latens 
Schematismus, orintrinsic configuration of 
bodies ; the Latens processus ad formam, 
or transitional operation through which 
they pass from one form or condition of 
nature to another, would one day, as he 
hoped, be brought to light ; and this not, 
of course, by s'unple observation of the 
senses, nor even by assistance of instru- 
ments, concerning the utility of which he 
was rather Sceptical, but by a rigorous ap- 
plication of exclusive and affirmative prop- 
ositions to the actual phenomena by the 
inductive method. '*It appears," says 
Playfair, "that Bacon placed the ultimate 
object of philosophy too high, and too 
much out of the reach of man, even when 
his exertions are most skilfully conduct- 
ed. He seems to have thought that* by 
giving a proper direction to our research- 
es, and carrying them on according to the 
inductive method, we should arrive at the 
knowledge of the essences of the pow- 
ers and qualities residing in bodies ; thai 



we should, for histance, become aeqoaiiit- 
ed with the essence of heat, of eoid, of 
colour, of transparency. The fact, how- 
ever, is that, in as far as science has yet 
advanced, no one essence has been discov- 
ered, either as to matter in general, or as 
to any of its more extensive modifications. 
We are yet in doubt whether heat is a pe- 
culiar motion of the minute parts of bod- 
ies, as Bacon himself conceived it to be, 
or sbmething emitted or radiated from 
their surfaces ; or, lastly, the vttNrations of 
an elastic medium by which they are pen- 
etrated and surroonded." 

g3. It requires a very extensive survey 
of the actual dominion of sci- Aimosi jw- 
ence, and a great sagacity to usedofteia; 
judge, even in the loosest manner, what 
is beyond the possible limits of human 
knowled^^e. Certainly, since the time 
when this passage was .written by Play- 
fair, more steps have been made towards 
realizing the sanguine anticipations of Ba- 
con than in the two centuries that had 
elapsed since the publication of the Novum 
Otganunu Vfe do not yet k$i&u) the real an- 
ture of heat ; but few would pronounce it 
impossiUe, or even unlikely, that we may 
know it, in the same sense that we know 
other physical realities not immediately 
perceptible, before many years shall have 
expired. The atomic theory of Dalton, 
the laws of crystalline substances discov- 
ered by Hiuy, the development of others 
still subtler by Mitscherlich, instead of ex- 
hibiting, as the older philosophy had done, 
the idola reruro, the sensible appearances 
of concrete substance, radiations from the 
internal gk>ry, admit us, as it were, to 
stand within uie vestibule of nature's tem- 
ple, and to gaze on the very curtain of the 
shrine If, indeed, we could know the in- 
ternal structure of one primary atom, and 
could tell, not, of course, by immediate tes- 
timony of sense, but by legitimate infer- 
ence from it, through what constant laws 
its component motecules, the atoms of 
atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other, 
we should have before our mental vision 
not only the liStens Schematismus, the 
real configuration of substances, but their 
form or efiicient nature, and could give as 
perfect a definition of any one of them^^f 
gold, for example — as we can of a cone or 
a parallelogram. The recent discoveries 
of animal and vegetable development, and 
eq)ecia]ly the happy application of the 
microscope to observing chymical and or- 
ganic changes in their actual course, are 
equally remarkable advances towards a 
knowledge of the Latens processus ad 
formam, the corpuscular motions by which 
all change must be accomplished, and are, 
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tn tact, a great deal more than Bacon him- 
self would have deemed possible.* 

64. These astonishing revelations of 
butduHdd Dfttural mysteries, fresh tidings 
tekeficwub- of whlch crowd in upon us eve- 
in boonda. ^y ^^^y^ ^^y ^ Ukely to over- 

whelm all sober hesitation as to the capa- 
cities of the human mind, and to bring 
back that confidence which Bacon, in so 
much less favourable circumstances, has 
ventured to feel. There seem, however, 
to be good reasons for keeping within 
bounds this expectation of future improve- 
ment, which, as it has sometimes been an- 
nounced in unqualified phrases, is hardly 
more philosophical than the vulgar suppo* 
sition that the capacities of mankind are 
almost stationary. The phienomena of 
nature, indeed, in all their possible combi- 
nations, are so infinite, in a popular sense 
of the word, that during no period to 
which the human species can be conceived 
to reach would they be entirely collected 
and registered. The case is still stronger 
as to the secret affencies and processes by 
means of which tneir phenomena are dis- 
played. These have as yet, in no one 
instance, so far as I know, been fully 
ascertained. *' Microscopes,*' says Her- 
schel, ** have been constructed which mag- 
nify more than one thousand times in lin- 
ear dimension, so that the smallest visible 
grain of sand may be enlarged to the 
appearance of one million times more 
bulky ; yet the only impression we receive 
by viewing it through such a magnifier is 
that it reminds us of some vast fragment 
of a rock ; while the jntimate structure on 
which depend its colour, its hardness, and 
its chymical properties, remains still con- 
cealed; we do not seem to have made 
even an approach to a closer analysis of 
it by any such scn]tiny."t 
' 65. The instance here chosen is not the 
LinitstocNir °^^'^ favourable for the expeii- 
kwwicdf* mental philosopher. He might 
brwQM. perhaps hope to gain more 
knowledge by appljring the l^t micro- 
scope to a regular crystal or to an orga- 
nized substance. And it is impossible not 
to regret that the great discovery of the 
solar microscope has been either so im- 
perfectly turned to account by philoso- 
phers, or has disappointed their hopes of 



* By the Lateiu procetfliis he meant only what 
is the nataral operation by which one form or con- 
dition of beiDff it induced upon another. Tboa, 
wheo the surface oi iron becomes rofty, or when 
water is converced into steam, tome change has ta- 
ken place, a latent progreu from one form to another. 
This, in numberless cases, we can now answer, at 
least to a very great extent, by the science of chym- 
istry. t Disoooise on Nat. Philos., p. 191. 
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exhibiting the mechanism of nature with 
the distinctness they require. But there 
is evidently a fundamental limitation of 
physical science, arising from those of the 
bodily senses and of muscular motions. 
The nicest instruments must be construct- 
ed and directed by the human hand ; the 
range of the finest glasses must have a 
limit, not only in their own natural struc- 
ture, but in that of the human eye. But no 
theory in science will be acknowledged to 
deserve any regard, except as it is. drawn 
immediately, and by an exclusrve process, 
from the phienomena which our senses re- 
port to us. Thus the regular observation 
of definite proportions in chymical combir 
nation has suggested the atomic theory ; 
and even this has been skeptically accept- 
ed by our cautious school of philosophy. 
If we are ever to go farther into the mole- 
cular analysis of substances, it must be 
through the means and upon the authority 
of new discoveries exhibited to our senses 
in experiment. But the existing powers 
of exhibiting or compelling nature by in- 
struments, vast as they appear to us, and 
wonderful as has been their efficacy in 
many respects, have done little for many 
years past in diminishing the number of 
substances reputed to be simple ; and with 
strong reasons to suspect that some of 
these, at least, yield to the crucible of 
nature, our electric batteries have up to 
this hour played innocuously round their 
heads. 

66. Bacon has thrown out, once or 
twice, a hint at a single principle, a sum- 
mary law of nature, as if all subordi- 
nate causes resolved themselves into one 
great process, according to which God 
works his will in the universe : Opus 
quod operatur Deus a principle usque ad 
finem. The natural tendency towards 
simplification, and what we consider as 
harmony, in our philosophical systems, 
which Lord Bacon himselt reckons among 
the iMa rn^, the fallacies incident to 
the species, has led some to favour this 
unity of physical law.^ Impact and grav- 
ity have each had their supporters. But 
we are as yet at a great distance from es- 
tablishing such a generalization, nor does 
it appear by any means probable that it 
will ever assume any simple- form. 

67. The close connexion of the inductive 
process recommended by Ba- indactiTeio. 
con with natural philosophy, in gic; whem. 
the common sense of that word, JJ fjjjjj* 
and the general selection of his ° ^ 
examples for ilhistration from that sci- 
ence, have given rise to a questi n 
whether he comprehended metaphysical 
and moral philosophy within the scope of 
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hia inquiry.* That they formed a part of 
the Instauration of Sciences, and, there- 
fore, of the Baconian philosophy, in the 
fullest sense of the word, is obvious from 
the fact that .a lai^e proportion of the 
treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum is ded- 
icated to those subjects ; and it is not less 
80 that the idola of the Novum Organum 
are at least as apt to deceive us in moral 
as in physical alignment. The question, 
therefore, can only be raised as to the pe- 
culiar method of conducting investigations, 
which is considered as his own. This 
would, however, appear to have been de- 
cidad by himself m.very positive lan- 
guage. " It may be doubted, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the 
perfection, by means of our method, of 
natural philosophy alone, or of the other 
sciences, also, of logic, of ethics, of poli- 
tics. But we certainly mean what has 
here been said to be understood as to 
them all ; and as the ordinary logic, which 
proceeds by syllogism, does not relate to 
physical only, but to every other science ; 
so ours, which proceeds by induction, 
comprises them all. For we as much 
coUect a history and form tables concern- 
ing anger, fear, shame, and the like, and 
also concerning examples from civil life, 
and as much concerning the intellectual 
operations of memory, combination and 
partition, judgment and the others, as con- 
cerning heat and cold, or light, or vegetar 
tion, or such things.'^ But he proceeds 
to intimate, as far as I understand the next 
sentence, that, although his method or lo- 



* Thii qoettMm wu discvned 901116 ytxn sioce 
hf the Ute editor of the Edinhuigh Review on one 
■ide, and by Dugald Stewart on the other. See 
Edinburgh Review, vol. iii., p. 273, and the Prelim- 
inary Diaaertation to Stewart's Philosophical Es- 
says. 

t Etiam dnbitabit <|iiispiam potins qnam objiciet, 
Qtium nos de natnrali tantam philoaophia, an etiam 
de scientiis reliquis, loncis, ethicis, politicis, secun- 
dam viam nostram peraciendis loqnamor. At nos 
certi denniversLs hac, qua dicta sunt, intelligimus ; 
afeque onemadmodnm vulgaris logica, qua regit res 
per syllogismum, non tantnm ad naturales, sed ad 
omnes scientias pertinet, ita et nostra, ^ ua procedit 

Sir indttctionem, omnia complectitur. . Tarn enim 
istoriam et Tabulae Inveniendi conficimus de ira, 
metu et verecundia et similibus, ac etiam de exem- 
plis rerura civilium ; nee minils de motibos mentali- 
bus memoria compositioniB et divisionia, judicii et 
nliquomm, quam de calido et frigido, autluce, ant 
vej[etatione aot similibus. Sed Umen cum nostra 
latio mteipretandi, post historiam preparaUm et 
oidinatam, non mentis tantum motus et discursus, 
ut logica vulgaris, sed et rsrum nataram intueatur, 
ita roentem regjmns ut ad remm natunm se aptas 
per omnia modis appUcare posstt A tque propterea 
multa et diverse in doctrina intrarpretaUonis pracip- 
imus, qua ad subject!, de quo in<2uirimus, qualita- 
tem et eonditionem modum inveniendi Dconulia ez 
parte applioent— Nov. Org, i, 127. 



gic, strictly speaking, is applicable to otli. 
er subjects, it is his immediate object to 
inquire into the properties of natural 
things, or what is generally meant by 
physics. To this, indeed, the second book 
of the Novtun Organum, and the portions 
that he completed of the remaining parts 
of the Instauratio Magna, bear witness. 

66. It by no means follows, because tho 
leading pnnciples of the induct- 
ive philosophy are applicable iMafSy buut 
to otner topics of inquiry than on obserra 
what is usually comprehended JJJU^^i"* 
tmder the name of physics, that '^^ * 
we can employ all the prerogativsB instan- 
tiarum, and, still less, the peculiar rules 
for conducting experiments which Bacon 
has given us, in moral, or even in psy- 
chological disquisitions* Many of tnera 
are plainly referrible to particular manip- 
ulations, or, at most, to limited subjects 
of chymical theory^ And the frequent 
occurrence of passages which show Lord 
Bacon's fondness for experimental pro- 
cesses, seem to have led some to consider 
his peculiar* methods as more exclusively 
related to such modes of inquiry than the^ 
really are. But when the Baconian phi- 
losophy is said to be experimental, we 
are to remember that experiment is only 
better than what we may call passive ob« 
servation, because it enlarges our capaci- 
ty of observing with exactness and expe* 
dition. The reasoning is grounded on ob- 
servation in both cases. In astronomy, 
where nature remarkably iMiesents the 00* 
jects of our observation without liability 
to error or uncertain delay, we may rea- 
son on the inductive principle as well as 
in sciences that require tentative opera- 
tions. The inference drawn from the dif- 
ference of time in the occultation of the 
satellites of Jupiter at different seasona, 
in favour of the Copemican theory and 
against the instantaneous motion of light, 
is an induction of the same kind with any 
that could be derived from an eajtenment" 
urn erucis. It is an exclusion of those 
hypotheses which might solve many phae- 
nomena, but fail to explain those immedi- 
ately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the compara- 
tive aolitkriness, if we may so Advsni^w 
say, of all its phamomena, and oftiaisusr. 
the simplicity of their laws, has an advan- 
tage that is rarely found in sciences of 
mere observation. Bacon justly gave to 
ei^riment, or the interrogation of nature, 
compelling her to give up her secrets, a 
decided preference whenever it can be 
employed : and it is unquestionably true 
that the inductive method is tedious, if 
not unceitain, when it cannot resort to 
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BO coopendious a process. One of the 
subjects selected by Bacon, in the third 
part of the Instauration, as specimens of 
the method by which an inquiry into na- 
ture should be conducted, the History of 
Winds, does not greatly admit of experi> 
ments; and the very slow progress of 
meteorology, which has yet hardly de- 
aerred the name of a science, when com- 
pared with that of chymistiy or optics, 
will illustrate the difficulties of eraployipg 
the inductive method without their aid. 
It is not, therefore, that Lord Bacon's 
method of pbilosophiziog is experimental, 
but that by experiment it is most success- 
fully developed. 
70. It will follow from hence, that in 

proportion as, in any matter of 
^^iS^Sr inquiry, we can separate, in what 
«opbUoM- we examine, the determining con- 
fi ^iy ditions, or law of form, from ev- 

er3rthing extraneous, we shall be 
more able to use the Baconian method 
with advantage. In metaphysics, or what 
Stewart wouUL have called the philosophy 
of the human mind, there seems much in 
its own nature capahle of being subjected 
to the inductive reasoning. Such are 
those facts which, by their intimate con- 
nexion with physiology, or the kws of the 
bodily frame, fall properly within the prov- 
ince of the physician. In these, though 
exact observation is chiefly required, it is 
often practicable to shorten its process by 
expenment. And another important il- 
lustration may be given from the educa- 
tion of children, considered as a science 
of rules deduced from observation ; where- 
in also we are frequently more able to 
substitute esroeriment for mere experi- 
ence than with mankind in general, wnom 
we may observe at a distance, but cannot 
coniroL In politics, as well as in moral 
jj^ ^ 10 prudence, we can seldom do 
iMiuie* and more than this. It seems, how- 
■"""^ ever, practicable to apply the 
close attention enforced by Bacon, and 
the careful arrangement and comparison 
of phsnomena, which are the basis of his 
inaction, to these subjects. Thus, if the 
circumstances of all popular seditions re- 
corded in history were to be carefully 
collected with great regard to the proba- 
bility of evidence, and to any pecmiarity 
that may have affected the results, it might 
be easy to perceive such a connexion mf 
antecedent and subsequent events in the 
great plurality of instances, ts would rea- 
sonably lead us to form probable inferences 
as to similar tomults when they should 
occur. This has sometimes been done, 
with less universality, and with much less 
accuracy than the Baconian method re- 



(juires, by siich theoretical writers on pol- 
itics as Machiavel and Bodin. But it nas 
been apt to degenerate into pedantry, and 
to disappoint the practical statesman, who 
commonly rejects it with scorn; partly 
because civil history is itself defective, 
seldom giving a just view of events, and 
still less frequently of the motives of those 
concerned in them ; partly because the 
history of mankind is far less copious 
than that of nature, and in much that re- 
lates to politics has not yet had time to 
furnish the groundwork of a sufficient in- 
duction; but partly, also, from some dis- 
tinctive circumstances, which affect our 
reasonings in moral far more than in phys- 
icy science, and which deserve to be con- 
sidered, so far, at least, as to sketch thu 
arguments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been al- 
ready said, deduces universal ladaeUmi 
principles from select observa- iMoooeia- 
tion, that is, from particular, JlSJ^^I*** 
and, in some cases of experi- ^"''^^ 
ment, from singular instances. It may 
easily appear, to one conversant with the 
syllogistic method, less legitimate than the 
old induction, which proceeded by an ex- 
haustive enumeration of particuhus, and, 
at most, warranting but a probable con- 
clusion. The answer to this objection 
can only be found in the acknowledged 
uniformity of the laws of nature, so that 
whatever has once occurred will, under 
absolutely similar circumstances, always 
occur again. This may be called the 
suppressed premise of every Baconian 
enthymem, every inference from observa- 
tion of pluenomena, which extends beyond 
the particular case. When it is once as- 
certained that water is composed of one 
proportion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, 
we never doubt but that such are its inva- 
riable constituents. We may repeat the 
experiment, to secure ourselves against 
the risk of error in the operation, or of 
some unpereeived condition that may have 
affected the result ; but, when a sufficient 
number of trials has secured us afpiinst 
this, an invariable law of nature ia infer- 
red from the particular instance ; no one 
conceives that one pint of pure water <;«i 
be of a difierent composition from anoth- 
er. All men, even the most rude, reason 
upon this primary maxim ; but they rea^ 
son inconcmsively from misapprehending 
the true relations of cause and effect in the 
phaenomena to which they direct their at- 
tention. It is by the sagacity and ingenu* 
ity with which Bacon has excluded the va- 
rious sources of error, and disengaged the 
true cause, that his method is distin^ish- 
ed from that which the vulgar practise. 
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72. It 18 required, however, for the va- 
ligumn for ^^^^^y of this method, first, that 
thM diiDr- there should be a strict uniform- 
•**•• ity in the general laws of nature, 

from which we ean infer that what has 
been will, in the same conditions, be again ; 
and, secondly, that we shall be able to 
perceive and estimate all the conditions 
with an entire and exclusive knowledge. 
The first is granted in all physical phe- 
nomena; but in those which we cannot 
submit to experiment, or inve^tigate by 
some such method as Bacon has pointed 
out, we often find our philosophy at fault 
for want of the second. Such at present 
is the case with respect to many parts, of 
chymistry ; for example, that of organic 
substances, which we can analyze, but, as 
yet, can in very few instances recompose. 
We do not know, and, if we did know, 
could not, perhaps, command, the entire 
conditions of organic bodies (even struc- 
turally, not as living), the f&hn<t as Bacon 
calls it, of blood, or milk, or oak-galls. 
But, in attempting to subject the actions of 
men to this mductive philosophy, we are 
arrested by the want of botli the necessa- 
ry requisitions; Matter can only be di- 
verted from its obedience to unvarying 
laws by the control of mind ; but we have 
to inquire whether mind is equally the 
passive instrument of any law. We. have 
to open the great problem of human liber- 
ty, and must deny even a disturbing force 
to the will before we can assume that all 
actions of mankind must, under given con- 
ditions, preserve the same necessary train 
of sequences as a molecule of matter. 
But, if this be answered affirmatively, we 
are still almost as far removed from a con- 
clusive result as before. We cannot, 
without contradicting every day experi- 
ence, maintain that all men are deter- 
mined alike by the same exterior circum- 
stances ; we must have recourse to the 
differences of temperament, of physical 
constitution, of casual or habitual associa- 
tion. The former alone, however, are. at 
the best, subject to our observation, either 
at the time, or, as is most common, through 
testimony ; of the latter, no being, which 
does not watch the movements of the soul 
itself, can reach more than a probable con- 
jecture. SyUa resigned the dictatorship ; 
therefore all men, in the circumstances of 
Sylla, will do the same, is an argument 
false in one sense of the word circumstan- 
ces, and useless, at least, in the other. It 
is doubted by many whether meteorology 
will ever be well understood, on account 
of the complexity of the forces concerned, 
and their remoteness from the apprehen- 
sion of the senses. Do not the same dif- 



ficulties apply to human affairs? And 
while we reflect on these difficulties, to 
which we must add those which spring 
from the scantiness of our means of ob- 
servation, the defectiveness and falsehood 
of testimony, especially what is called 
historical, and a tnousaud other errors to 
which the various "idola of the world 
and the cave" expose us, we shall be 
rather astonished that so many probable 
rules of civil prudence have been treasured 
up and confirmed by experience, than dis- 
posed to give them a higher place in phi- 
losophy than they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these 
considerations, that, admitting coniWen- 
the absence of a strictly scien- Uons on tb« 
tific certainty in moral reason- «»her8ide. 
ing, we have yet, as seems acknowledffed 
on the other side, a great body of proba- 
ble inferences, in the extensive knowledge 
and sagacious application of which most 
of human wisdom consists. And all that 
is required of us in dealing either with 
moral evidence or with the conclusions 
we draw from it, is to estimate the proba- 
bility of neither too high ; an error from 
which the severe and patient discipline of 
the inductive philosophy is most likely to * 
secure us. It would be added by some, 
that the theory of probabilities deduces a 
wonderful degree of certainty from things 
very uncertain, when a sufficient number 
of experiments can be made; and thus, 
that events depending upon the will of 
mankind, even under CTrcumstanccs the 
most anomalous, and apparently irreduci- 
ble to principles, may be calculated with a 
precision inexplicable to any one who has 
paid little attention to the subject. This, 
perhaps, may appear rather a curious ap- 
plication of mathematical science than 
one from which our moral reasonings are 
likely to derive much benefit, especially 
as the conditions under which a very high 
probability can mathematically be obtain- 
ed involve a greater number of trials than 
experience will generally furnish. It is, 
nevertheless, a field that deserves to be 
more fully explored : the success of those 
who have attempted to apply analytical 
processes to moral probabilities has not 
hitherto been very encouraging, inasmuch 
as they have often come to results falsi- 
fied by experience ; but a more scrupulous 
fegard to all the conditions of each prob- 
lem may perhaps obviate many sources 
of error.* 



* A calculation was pablished not long since, 
aaid to be on the authority of an eminent living phi- 
losopher, according to which, granting a moderate 
probability that each of twelve jurors would deride 
rightly, the chances in favour of the recti! i^de *• 
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1 1. It seems, upon the whole, that we 
RMuitof should neither conceive the in- 
OM whole, ductive method to be useless in 
regard to any subject but physical science, 
nor deny the i>eculiar advantages it pos- 
sesses in those inquiries rather than oth- 
ers. What must in all studies be impor- 
tant, is the habit of turning round the sub- 
ject of our investigation in every light, the 
observation of everything that is peculiar, 
the exclusion of all that we find on reflec- 
tion to be extraneous. In historical and 
antiquarian researches ; in all critical ex- 
amination which turns upon facts : in the 
scrutiny of judicial evidence, a great part 
of Lord Bacon's method, not, of course, 
all the experimental rules of the Novum 
Organum, has, as 1 conceive, a legitimate 
application.* I would refer any one who 



their nnantmoas verdict were made something ez- 
tnvagandy high, 1 think about 8000 to 1. It is 
more easy to perceive the fallacies of this pretend- 
ed deinonstration than to explain how a man of 
great acateness should bav^overlooked them. One 
among many is, that it assumes the giving a verdict 
at all to be voluntary, whereas, in practice, the jury 
must decide one way or the other. We must de- 
duct, therefore, a fraction, expressing the probabil- 
ity that some of the twelve have wrongly conceded 
their opinions to the rest One danger of this rath- 
er favonrite application of mathematical principles 
to moral probabilities, as indeed it is of statistical 
tables (a remark of far wider extent), is, that, by 
considering mankind merely as units, it practically 
habituates the mind to a moral and social levelling, 
aa inconsistent with a just estimate of men as it is 
characteristic of the present age. 

* The prifkipte of Bacon's prerogative instances, 
and perhaps, in some cases, a very analogous af>pli- 
cation of them, appear to bold in our inquiries into 
historical evidence. The fact sought to he ascer- 
tained in the one subject corresponds to the physi- 
cal law in the other. The testimonies, as we, 
tboagh rather laxly, call them, or passages in 
books from which we infer the fact, correspond to 
the observations or experiments from which we de- 
dace the law. The necessity of a sufficient induc- 
ting, by searching for ail proof that may bear on the 
opestion, is as manifest in one case as in the other. 
The exclusion of precarious and inconclusive evi. 
dence is alike indispensable in both. The selection 
of prerogative instances, or such as carry with them 
satisfactory conviction, requires the same sort of 
inventive and reasoning powers. It is easy to il- 
lustrate this by examples. Thus, in the controver- 
sy concerning the Icon Basilike, the admission of 
Gaoden's claim by Lord Clarendon is in the nature 
of a frtrogativt instane*; it renders the supposition 
of the falsehood of that claim highly improbable. 
But the many second-hand and hearsay testimonies 
which may be alleged on the other side, to prove 
that the book was written by King Charles, are not 

Ererogative instances, because their falsehood will 
e found to involve very little improbability. So, 
in a different controversy, the silence of some of 
the fathers as to the text, commonly called, of the 
three heavenly witnesses, even while expounding 
the context of the passage, is a qtu$i orerogaiive in- 
ttamce; a decisive proof thst they dianot xnow it, 
or did not believe it genuine ; because, if they did, 
no motifie can be eoocf ived for the omissimi. But 



may doubt this to his History of Winds, 
as one sample of what we mean by the 
Baconian method, and ask whether a kind 
of investigation, analogous to what is 
therein pursued for the sake of eliciting 
physical ^truths, might not be employed in 
any analytical process where general oi 
even particular facts are sought to be 
known. Or, if an example is required of 
such an investigation, let us look at the 
copious induction from the past and ac- 
tual history of mankind upon which Mai- 
thus established his general theory of the 
causes which have retarded the natural 
progress of population. Upon all these 
subjects, before mentioned, tnere has been 
an astonishing improvement in the rea- 
soning of the learned, and perhaps of the 
worid at large, since the tim^ :*f Bacon, 
though much remains very acie«.tive. In 
what degree it may be owing to the prev- 
alence of a physical philosophy, founded 



! the silence of Laurenlius Valla as to ita absence 
I from the manuscripts on which he commented, is 
' no prerogative instance to prove that it was con- 
I tained in them ; because it is eas/ to perceive that 
he might have motives lor saymg nothing ; and, 
though the negative argument, as it is called, or in- 
ference that a fact is not true, because such and 
such persons have not mentioned it, is, taken gen- 
erally, weaker than positive testimony, it will fre- 
quently supply prerogative instances where the lat- 
ter does not. Launoy, in a little treatise. De Auc- 
toritate Negantis Argument!, which displays more 
plain sense thsn ingenuity or philosophy, Isys it 
down that a fact of a public nature, which ig not 
mentioned by any writer within 200 years of the 
time, supposing, of course, that there is extant a 
competent number of writers who would naturelly 
have mentioned it, is not to be believed. The pe- 
riod seems rather arbitrary, and wea posaibiy so 
considered by himself; but the general principle is 
of the highest importance in historical criticism. 
Thus, in the once celebrated question of Pope Joan, 
the silence of all writers near the time as to so won- 
derful a fact was justly deemed a kind of prerogm- 
tiv€ argument when feet in opposition to the many 
repetitions of the story in later ages. But the si- 
lence of Oildaa and Bede as to the victories of Ar- 
thur is no such argument against their reality, be- 
cause they were not under a historical oblisation, 
or any strong motive, which would prevent their si- 
lence. Generally speaking, the more anomalous 
and interesting an event is, the stronger is the ar- 
gument against its truth from the silence of eon- 
temporaries, on account of the propensity of man- 
kind to believe and recount the marvellous; and 
the weaker is the argument from the testimony oi 
later times for the same reason. A similar analogy 
holds also in junsprudeoce. The principle of our 
law, rejecting hearsay and secondary evidence, is 
founded on the Baconian rule. Fifty persons may 
depose that they have heard of a fact or of its cir- 
cumstances ; but the eyewitness m the prerogative 
instance. It would carry us too far to develop this 
at length, even if 1 were fully prepared to do so ; 
but this much may lead us to tnink, that whoever 
shall fill up that lamentable dnideratum, the logic 
of evidence, ought to have Camiliarixed himself with 
the Novum OrganunL 
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vpoD liis indnctiT* logie, it aighl not be 
■DinterestiBf to inquire.* 

76. It is probable that Lord Baeon nev- 
BacMi'kapii- ^^ niuch followed up in bis own 
mdeibriiMN^ mind that application of his 
■irabjBcto. method to psychological, and 
still less to moral and political subjects, 
which he has declared himself to intend. 
The distrtbotion of the Instauratio Magna, 
which he has prefixed to it, relates wholly 
to physical science. He has in no one 
instance given an example, in the Novum 
Organum, from moral philosophy, and one 
only, that of artificial memory, from what 
he would have called logic.f But we 
must constantly remember that the phi- 
losophy of Bacon was left exceedingly in- 
complete. Many lives would not have 
sufficed for what he had planned, and he 
gave only the hora mhsecma of his own. 
It Is evident that he had turned his 
thoughts to physical philosophy rather 
for an exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
and out of his insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge, than iVom any peculiar aptitude for 
Uieir subjects, much less any advantage 
of opportunity for their cultivation. He 
was more eminently the philosopher of 
human than of geueral nature. Hence he 
is exact, as well as profound, in all his re- 
flections on civil life and mankind, while 
his conjectures in natural philosophy, 
though often very acute, are apt to wan- 
der far from the truth in consequence of 



* "The efliBCta whkh Bacon's writinfs have 
hitherto prodoced, have indeed been far more con- 

g»icnoaa in pbyaict Uian in the acience of mind 
▼en here, however, they have been great and moet 
important, a« well aa in aome collateral branches 
of knowledge, such aa natural jnriaprodence, polit- 
ical economy, eriticiam, and morals, which spring 
vp from the same root, or, rather, which are branch* 
ea of that tree of which the acience of mind is the 
trunk.**— Stewart's Philosophical Essays, Preiim. 
Dissertation. The principal adTsntage, perhapa, of 
those habita of reasoning which the Baconian meth- 
ods, whether learned directiy, or through the many 
disciples of that school, have a tendency to gener- 
ate, M, thst they render men cautions and pains- 
taking in the purauit of truth, and therefore restrain 
them from dedrfinf too soon. Nemo reperitur qui 
in rebus ipsis et ezperientia moram fecerit legiti- 
mam. These words are more frequently true of 
moral and political reasoners than of any othen. 



Men apply historical or pereonai experience, but 
Uiey aoply it hastily, and without giving themaeWea 
time for either a copioua or an exact induction ; the 



great majority being too much influenced by pas- 
sion, psn;r spirit, or Tsnity, or perhaps by alfections 
morally nght, but not the less dangerous in resson- 
ing, to maintain the patient and diapassionate sus- 
pense of judgment (sscroXir^M), which ought to be 
the condition of our inquiries. 

t Nov. Organ., ii., 26. It may, however, be ob- 
served, that we find a few passages in the ethical 
part of De Augmentis, lib. vil, cap. 3, which show 
that he had some notions of moral induction germi- 
Bating in his mind 



his defective acquaintance with the phis- 
nomena of nature. His Centuries of Nat- 
ural History give abimdant proof of this. 
He is, in all these inquines, like one 
doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a 
distant prospect, but often deceived by 
the haae. But if we compare what mav 
be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books De Augmentis ; in the Essays, the 
History of Henry VII., and the various 
short treatises contained in his works on 
moral and political wisdom, and on human 
nature, from experience of which all such 
wisdom is drawn, with the Rhetoric, Eth- 
ics, and Politics of Aristotle, or with the 
historians most celebrated for their deep 
insight into civil society and human char- 
acter ; with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de 
Comines, Machiavel, Davila, Hume, we 
shall, I think, find that one man may al- 
most be compared with aU of these to- 
gether, ^hen Galileo is named as equal 
to Bacon, it is to be remembered that Gal- 
ileo was no moral or political philosopher^ 
and in this department Leibmtz certainly 
falls very short of Bacon. Burke perhaps 
comes, of all modem writers, the nearest 
to him ; but, though Bacon may not be 
more profound than Burke, he is still more 
copious and comprehensive. 

76. The comparison of Bacon and Gal- 
ileo is naturally built upon the comiisTiaoB 
influence which, in the same age, or Bacon and 
they exerted in overthrowing ®""'~- 
the philosophy of the schools, and in found- 
ing that new discipline of real science 
which has rendered the last centuries glo- 
rious. Hume has given the preference to 
the latter, who made accessions to the do- 
main of human knowledge so splendid^ so 
inaccessible to cavil, so une(]uivocal in 
their results, that the majority of man- 
kind would perhaps be carried along with 
this decision. There seems, however, to be 
no doubt that the mind of Bacon was more 
comprehensive and profound. But these 
comparisons are apt to involve incammen' 
sttrable relations. In their own inteUect- 
ual characters they bore no great resem- 
blance to each other. Bacon had scarce 
any knowledge of geometry, and so far 
ranks much below not only Galileo, but 
Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, all sig- 
nalized by wonderful discoveries in the 
science of quantity, or in that part of 
physics which employs it. He nas, in 
one of the profound aphorisms of the No- 
vum Or^num, distinguished the two spe- 
cies of philosophical genius ; one more apt 
to perceive the differences of things, the 
other their analogies. In a mind of the 
highest order neither of these powers will 
be really deficient, and his own induct've 
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meUiod is at once the best exercise of 
both, and the best safeguard against the 
excess of either. But, upon the whole, it 
may certainly be said that the genius of 
Lo^ Bacon was naturally more inclined 
to collect the resemblances of nature than 
to note her differences. This is the case 
with men like him of sanguine temper, 
warm fancy, and brilliant wit ; but it is 
not the frame of mind which is best suit- 
ed to strict reasoning. 

77. It is no proof of a solid acquaintance 
with Lord Bacon's philosophy to deify 
his name as the ancient schools did those 
of their founders, or even to exaggerate 
the powers of his genius. Powers they 
were surprisingly great, yet limited in 
their range, and not in all respects equal ; 
nor could they overcome every impedi- 
ment of circumstance. Even of Bacon 
it may be said that he attempted more 
than he has achieved, and perhaps more 
than he clearly apprehended. His objecto 
appear sometimes indistinct, and I am not 
sure that they are always consistent. In 
the Advancement of Learning he aspired 
to fill up, or, at least, to indicate the defi- 
ciencies in every department of knowl- 
edge; he gradually confined himself to 
philosophy, and at length to physics. 
But few of his works can be deemed 
complete, not even the treatise De Aug- 
mentis, which comes nearer to it than 
most of the rest. Hence the study of 
Lord Bacon is difficult, and not, as I con- 
ceive, very well adapted to those who 
have made no progress whatever in the 
exact sciences, nor accustomed them- 
selves to independent thinking. They 
have never been made a textbook in our 
universities; though, after a judicious 
course of preparatory studies — ^by which I 
mean a good foundation in geometry and 
the philosophical principles of grammar— 
the first book of the Novum Organum 
might be very advantageously combined 
with the instruction of an enlightened lec- 
turer.* ^ 

* It it by no meant to be inferred, that, because 
the actual text of Bacon ia not always such as can 
be well understood by yery youn^ men, I cbwet to 
their being led to the real principles of inductire 
philoeophy, which alone will teach them to think, 
firmly, but not presumptuously, for themselvea. 
Few defects, on the contrary, in our system of edu- 
cation are more visible than the want of an ade- 
quate course of logic ; and this is not likely to be 
rectified lo long as the Aristotelian methods chal- 
lenge that denomination exclusively of all other 
aids to the reasoning faculties. The position that 
nothing else is to be called logic, were it even 
agreeable to the derivation of the word, which it ia 
not, or to the usage of the ancients, which is by 
no means uniformly the case, or to that of modem 
philosophy and conect language, which is certain- 
IV not at*all the case, is no answer to the question. 



78. The ignorance of Bacon iu maUie- 
matics, and, what was much in* pnjodies 
worse, his inadequate notions "^j*^^ *" 
of their utility, must be reck- *"" 



whether what wt call logic does not deserve to be 
teaght at all. 

A living writer of high reputation, who has at 
least fully understood bis own subject, and illus- 
trated it better than his predecessors, ffom a more 
enlarged readmg and thmking, whereu his own 
acutenesa has been improved by the writers of the 
Baconian school, has been unfortunately instru- 
mental, by the very meriu of his treatise on Logic, 
in keeping up the prejudices on this subject, which 
have generally been deemed charactenattc of the 
university to which he belonged. All the reflection 
I have been able to xive to the subject has con* 
vinced me of the inemcacy of the syllogistic art in 
enabling us to think rightly for ourselves, or, which 
is part of thinking rightly, in detecting thoee falla- 
dea of others which might impose on oor under- 
standing before we have acguijred that art. It has 
been often alleged, and, as far as 1 can judge, with 
perfect truth, that no man who can be worth an- 
swering ever commits, except through mere inad- 
vertence, any paralogisms which the common logic 
serves to point out It is easy enough to conatnict 
syllosisms which sin against ita rules; but the 
quesuon is, by whom they were employed. It i» 
not uncommon, as I am aware, to represent an ad- 
versary as reasoning illogically; but this ia gener- 
ally eftcted by putting his argument into our own 
words. The mat fanlt of all, over-induction, or 
the assertiou of a general premise upon an insuffi- 
cient examination of particulars, cannot be diacov- 
ered or cured by any logiad skill ; and this is the 
error into which men really fall, not that of omit- 
ting to dittrilmiM thM middU term, thoagh it comea in 
edect, and often in appearance, to the same thing. 
1 do not contend that the rules of syllogism, which 
are verv short and simple, ought not to be learned ; 
or that 'there may not be some advantage in occa- 
sionally stating ouc own argument, or calling on 
another to state his, in a regular form (an ad?an. 
tsge, however, rather dialectical, which is, in other 
words, rhetorical, than one which affecU the rea- 
soning faculties) : nor do I deny that it is philo- 
sophically worth while to know that all gmtral na^ 
smtinf by worda may be reduced into syllogism, as it 
is to know that most of geometry may be resolved 
into the aoper-position of equal trianglea ; but to 
represent this portion of logical science as the 
whole, appears to me almost tike teaching the 
acholar Euclid's axioms, and the axiomatic theo- 
rem to which I have alluded, and calling thia the 
science of geometry. The following passage from 
the Port-Royal logic ia ?ery judicious and candid, 
giving as much to the Aristotelian system as it de- 
serves : " Ceite partie, que nous avons mainte- 
nant k traiter.qoi comprend lea regies du raisonne- 
ment, est estim^e la plus importante de la logiqne. 
et c*est presque Tunique qu'on y traite avec quelque 
soin ; mais il y a sujet de douter si elle est aussi 
utile qu*on se I'imsgine. La plupart des erreurs 
dee hommes, comme nous avons dej4 dit ailleurs, 
viennent bien plus de ce qu'ils raisonnent sur de 
faux principes, qne non pas de ce qu'ils raisonnent 
mal suivant leurs principes. II arrive rarement 
qu*on se laiaae tromper par des raisonnemena qui 
ne soient hax que parceque la conaftquence en ert 
mal tir^ ; et ceux qui ne seroient nas capables 
d*en reconnoitre la &usset6 par la aeufe lumi^re de 
la raison, ne le seroient pas ordinairement d'entep- 
dre les regies que Ton en donne, et encore moins de 
les appliquer. Neanmoina, quand on ne conaid^ro- 
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oned among the chief defects in his phil- 
osophical writings. In a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Advancement of Learning, he 
heM mathematics to be a part of meta- 
physics ; but the place of this is altered 
m the Latin, and they are treated as 
merely auxiliary or instrumental to phys- 
ical inquiry. He had some prejudice 
against pure mathematics, and thought 
they had been unduly elevated in com- 
parison with the realities of nature. ** I 
know not,*' he says, *' how it has arisen 
that mathematics and logic, which ought 
to be the serving-maids of physical phi- 
losophy, yet affecting to vaunt the cer«> 
tainty that belongs to them, presume to 
exercise a dominion over her.V It is 
surely very erroneous to speak of geome- 
try, which relates to the objective reali- 
ties of space, and to natural objects so* far 
as extended, as a mere handmaid of phys- 
ical philosophy, and not rather a part of 
it. Playfair has made some good remarks 
on the advantages derived to experimental 
philosophy itself from the mere applica- 
tion of geometry and algebra. And one 
of the reflections which this ought to ex- 
cite is, that we are not to conceive, as 
some hastily do, that there can be no real 
utility to mankind, even of that kind of 
utility which consists in multiplying the 
conveniences and luxuries of life, spring- 
ing from theoretical and speculative in- 
quiry. The history of algebra, so barren 
in the days of Tartaglia and Vieta, so 
productive of weolih when applied to dy- 

loit ces regies que comme des v6rit^s sp^culatives, 
elles terviroie«t toujours k exercer Tesprit ; et de 
plus, on ne peut nier qu'elles n*aient quelque usage 
en quelques rencontres, et & regard de quelques 
personnes, qui, 6tant d'un naturel yif et p^n^trant, 
ne se laissent quelquefois tromper par des fausses 
Gons^qiieoces, que faute d*attention, k quoi la re- 
flexion quMIs feroient sur ces regies, seroit capable 
de remedier."— Art de Penser, part iii How dif- 
ferent ia this sensible passase from one auoted from 
some anonymous writer in Wbateley*s Logic, p. 34. 
*' A fallacy consists of an ingenious mixture of truth 
and falsehood, so entangled, so intimately blended, 
that the fallacy is, in the cbymicsl phrase, held in 
solution ; one drop of tmmd logic is that test which 
immediatel]r disunites them, makes the foreign 
substance visible, and precipitates it to the bottom.** 
One fallacy, it might be answered, as common as 
any, is the faUe analogy^ the misleading the mind 
by a comparison, where there is no real proportion 
or resemblance. The chymist*s test is the necessary 
means of detecting the foreign substance ; if the 
** drop of sound lo^ic" be such, it is strange that 
lawyers, mathematicians, and mankind in general 
should so spanngly employ it ; tKe fact being noto- 
rioua, that those most eminent for strong reasoning 
powers are rarely conversant with the syllogistic 
method. It is also well known, that these ** inti- 
mately blended mixtures of truth and falsehood" 
deceive no man of plain sense. So much for the 



namical calculations m our own, may be 
a sufficient answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes which, 
though lost in the splendour of Bacon's «z 
Lord Bacon's excellences, it is cawofwu. 
not unfair to mention, is connected with 
the peculiar characteristics of his mind ; 
he is sometimes too metaphorical and 
witty. His remarkable talent for discov- 
ering analogies seems to have inspired 
him with too much regard to them as ar- 
guments, even when they must appear to 
any common reader fanciful and far-fetch- 
ed. His terminology, chiefly for the same 
reason, is often a httle aflected, and, in 
Latin, rather barbarous. The divisions 
of his prerogative instances in the Novum 
Organum are not always founded upon in* 
telligtble distinctions. And the general 
obscurity of the style, neither himself 
nor his assistants being good masters of 
the Latin language, which, at the best, is 
never flexible or copious enough for our 
philosophy, renders the perusal of both 
his great works too laborious for the im- 
patient reader. Brucker has well ob- 
served, that the Novum Organum has 
been neglected by the generality, and 
proved of far less service than it would 
otherwise have been in philosophy, in 
consequence of these very defects, as 
well as the real depth of the author's 
mind.* 

60. What has been the fame of Bacon, 
" the wisest, greatest of man- p^^^^ 
kind," it is needless to say. What Bacon on 
has been his real influence over tbeconti- 
mankind ; how much of our en- "*"'* 
larged and exact knowledge may be at- 
tributed to his inductive method ; what of 
this, again, has been due to a thorough 
study of his writipgs, and what to an 
indirect and secondary acqusuntance with 
them, are questions of another kuid, and 
less easily solved. Stewart, the philoso- 
pher who has dwelt n^ost on the prabes 
of Bacon, while he conceives him to have 
exercised a considerable influence over 
the English men of science in the seven- 
teenth century, supposes, on the authority 
of Montucla, that he did not *' command 
the general admiration of Europe'' till the 
publication of the preliminary discourse 
to the French Encyclopedia by Diderot 
and D'Alembert. This, however, is by 



* Legends ipsa nobtllssima tractatio ab illis est, 
qui in rerum naturalium inquisitione felicitcr pn>> 
gredi copinnt. Que si paufo plus luminis et per- 
Bpicuitatis haberet, et novorum terminorum et par- 
titionum artificio lectorem non remoraretur, longift 
plura, quam factum est, contulisset ad philosophic 
emendationem. His enim obstantibus a plerisque 
hoc organum neglectum est. -Hist. Philos., v.. V^ 
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much too prectintate a eonclusion. He 
became almost immediately known on the 
Continent. Gas^endi was one of his most 
ardent admirers. Descartes mentions him, 
I believe, once only, in a letter to Mer- 
senne in 1632;* but he was of all men the 
most unwilling to praise a contemporary. 
It may be said that these were philoso- 
phers, and that their testimony does not 
imply the admiration of mankind. But 
writers of a very different character men- 
tion him in a familiar manner. Richelieu 
is said to have highly esteemed Lord Ba- 
con.f And it may in some measure be 
due to this, that in the Sentimens de TAca- 
d^mie Fran<;aise sur le Cid he is alluded 
to, simply by the name Bacon, as one well 
known.| Yoiture, in a letter to Costar, 
about the same time, bestows high eulogy 
on sdme passages of Bacon which his cor- 
respondent had sent to him, and observes 
that Horace would have been astonished 
to hear a barbarian Briton discourse in 
such a style. The treatise De Augmentis 
was republished in France in 1634, the 
year after its appearance in England. It 
was translated mto French as early as 
1632 ; no great proofs of neglect. Edi- 
tions came out in Holland, 1645, 1652, and 
1662.^ Even the Novum Organum, which, 
as has been said, never became so popular 
as his other writings, was thrice printed 
in Holland, in 1645, 1650, and 1660.|l Leib- 
nitz and Puffendorf are loud in their ex- 
pressions of admiration, the former ascri- 
bing to him the revival of true philosophy 
as fully as we can at present.^ I should 



* Vol. TL, p. 210, edit. Cousin. 

t The only aathority that I can now quote for 
this i« not very good, tbuii of Aubrey's Manuscript*, 
which 1 find in Seward's Anecdotes, iv., 328. But 
it seems not improbable. The same book quotes 
Balzac as saying : ** Croyons done, poor Pamour do 
Cbancelier Bacon, que toutes les foiies des anciens 
sont sages ; et tous leurs songes myst^res, et de 
celles-)^ qui sont estira^ puree fables, il n'y en a 
pas one, quelque bizarre et extravagance qu'elle soit, 
qui n'ait aoa foodenient dans Thistoire, u Von en 
vnu croirt Bmcom, et qui n'ait it& d^guis^e de la sorts 
par les sages da vieuz temps, pour la rendre plus 
utile aux peoples." 

I P. 44 (1533). 

^ J*ai trouv^ parfaiteioent beau tout ce que vous 
me mandez de Bacon. Mais ne vous semble t'il 
pas 00* Horace oui disoit, Vissm Britannoe hospiti- 
DOS teros, seroit bien 4tonn6 d'entendre un barbara 
diacborir comme cela T Costar is said by Bayle to 
have borrowed much from Bacon. La Motbe le 
Vayer mentions him in his Dialogues ; in fact, in- 
stances are numerous. 

y Montagu's Life of Bacon, p. 407. He bss not 
mentioned an edition at Strasburg, 1635, which is 
in the British Museonu 

There is also an edition without time or place, in 
the catalogue of the British Museum. 

f Brocker, v ,05. Stewart says that " Bayle does 
not give above twehe lines to Bacon :" bnt he calls 

Vol. II.—M 



be more inclined to doubt whether he were 
adequately valued by his countrymen in 
his own time, or in the immediately subse- 
ouent period. Under the first Stuarts, 
uiere was little taste among studious men 
but for theology, and chiefly for a theolo* 
gy which, proceeding with an extreme 
deference to authority, could not but gen- 
erate a disposition of mind, even upon 
other subjects, alien to the progressive and 
inquisitive spirit of the inductive philoso- 
phy.* The institution of the Royal Socie- 
ty, or, rather, the love of physical science 
out of which that institution arose, in the 
second part of the seventeenth century, 
made England resound with the name of 
her illustrious chancellor. Few now spoke 
of him without a kind of homage that only 
the greatest men receive. Yet still it was 
by natural philosophers alone that the wri- 
tings of Bacon were much studied. The 
editions of his works, except the Essays, 
were few; the Novum Organum never 

him one of the greatest men of his age, and the 
length of an article in Bayle was never designed 
to be a measure of the merit of its subject. 
. * It is not uncommon to meet with persons, espe- 
cially who are or have been engaged in teaching oth- 
ers dogmatically what they have themselves received 
in the Tike manner, to whom the inductive philosophy 
appears a mere school of skepticism, or, st best, 
wholly inapplicable to any subjects which require 
entire conviction. A certab deduction from cer- 
tain premises is the only reason tbev acknowledge. 
This is peculiarly the case with theologians, but it is 
also extended to everything which is taught in a syn- 
thetic manner. Lord Bacon has a remarkable pas- 
sage on this in the 0th book De Augmentis. Post- 
quam articuli et principia religionis jam in sedibus 
suis fuerint locata, ila ut a rationis examine penitus 
eximantur, turn demum conceditur ab illis illationes 
derivare ac deducere, secundum analogiam ipsorum. 
In rebus <iuidem naturalibus hoc non tenet Nam 
et ipaa principia examini subjiciuntur ; per inducti- 
onem, inquam, licet minime per syllogismom. At- 
que eadem ilia nuUam habent cum ratione repog- 
nantiam, at ab eodem ibnte cnm prims proposiu- 
ones, tum mediao, deducantur. Aliter fit in religio- 
ne : ubi et prims propositiones authopystats aunt, 
atque per ae subsistentes ; et rursus non reguntur 
ab ilia ratione que propositiones consequentes de- 
ducit. Ne((ae tamen hoc fit in religione sola, sed 
etiam in aliis scientiis, tarn gravioribns, quam levi- 
oribus, ubi scilicet prouositiones humans placita 
sunt, non posits ; siquiaem et in illis rstionu usns 
absoluius esse non potest. Videmus enim in ludis, 
pota schaccorum,aut similibus, priores ludi normas 
et leges mer^ positivss esse,, et ad placitum ; qoaa 
recipi, non in dispotationem vocan, prorsus opor- 
teat ; ut vero vincaa, et peritd lusum instituaa, id ar- 
tificiosum est et rationale. Eodem modo fit et in 
legibus humanis ; in quibus baud paucs sunt maxi- 
ms, ut loquuntur, hoc est, placita mera juris, qas 
aucloritate magis quam ratione nituntur, neque in 
disccptationem veniunt. Quid vero ait juatissi- 
mum. non absolute, sed relative, hoc eat ex analo- 
gi4 illarum maximaruro, id demum rationale est, et 
Fatum disputationi campom prsbet. This passase, 
well weighed, ma^ show us where, why, and oy 
whom the synthetic and syllogistic methods havt 
been preferred to the inductive and analytical. 
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came separately from the English press.* 
They were not even moch quoted ; for I 
believe it will be found that the fashion of 
referring to the brilliant passages of the 
De Augmentis and the Norum Organum, 
at least in books designed for the general 
reader, is not much older than the close 
of the last century. Scotland has the 
merit of haying led the way; Reid, Stew- 
art, Robison, and Plavfair turned that 
which had been a blind veneration into a 
rational worship ; and I should suspect 
that more have read Lord Bacon within 
these thirty years than in the two prece- 
ding centuries. It may be a usual con- 
sequence of the enthusiastic panegyrics 
lately poured upon his name, that a more 
positive efficacy has sometimes been at- 
tributed to his philosophical writings than 
they really possessea; and it might be 
asked whether Italy, where he was proba> 
bly not much known, were not the true 
school of experimental philosophy in Eu- 
rope ; whether his methods of investigation 
were not . b.:ofly such as men of sagacity 
and lovers of truth mifht simultaneously 
have devised. But, whatever may have 
been the case with respect to actual dis- 
coveries in science, we must give to writ- 
ten wisdom its proper meed ; no books 
prior to those of Lord Bacon carried man- 
kind so far on the road to truth; none 
have obtained so thorough a triumph over 
arrogant usurpation without seeking to 
substitute another ; and he may be com- 
pared with those liberators of nations, who 
nave given them laws by which they might 
govern themselves, and retained no hom- 
age but their gratitude.f 



* The De Aa^mentit was only once published 
after the first edition, in 1638. An indifiiBrent tnnt* 
lati0B« by Oilbert WatU, came out in 1640. No 
edition of Bacon*a Works was published in Eng> 
land before 1730; another appeared in 1740, and 
there have been several since. Bat they had been 
printed at Frankfort in IGOS. It is unnecessary to 
observe that many copies of the foreign ediuons 
were brought to this country. This k mostly ta* 
ken from Mr. Montagu's account 

t I have met, since this passsge was written, with 
one In Stewart's Life of Rieid, which seems to state 
the efecu of Bacon's philosophy in a just and tem- 
perate spirit, and whicn I rather quote, because this 
writer has, by his euloffies on thst philosophy, led 
some to an exaggerated notion. " The influence of ■ 
Bacon's senins on the subseonent progress of 
phTsical disoorery has been seraom duly apprecia- 
ted ; by some writers almost entirely overlooked, 
and by others considered as the sole cause of the 
reformation in science which hss since taken place. 
Of these two extremes, the latter certainly is the 
least wide of the truth: for in the whole history 
of letters no other individual can be mentioned 
whose exertions have had so indisputable an effect 
in forwarding the intellectual progress of mankind. 
On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that, be- 
fore the sra when Bacon appeared, various philoso- 



SgcnoN III. 

On the Metaphysical Philosophy of Descartes. 

81. Rkke Descartbs was bom in 1S96» 
of an ancient family in Touraine. sisiy uft of 
An inquisitive curiosity into the i>«»can«. 
nature and causes of all he saw is said to 
have distinguished his childhood, and this 
was certainly accompanied by an uncom- 
mon facility and clearness of apprehen- 
sion. At a very early age he entered the 
college of the Jesuits at La Fleche, and 
passed through their entire course of liter- 
ature and philosophy. It was now, at the 
age of sixteen, as he tells us, that he be- 
gan to reflect, with little satisfaction, on 
his studies, finding his mind beset with 
error, and obliged to confess that he had 
learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet he knew that he had been 
educated in a famous school, and that he 
was not deemed behind his contempora- 
ries. The ethics, the logic, even the 
geometry of the ancients, did not fill his 
mind with that clear stream of truth for 
which he was ever thirsting. On leaving 
La Fleche, the young Descartes mingled 
for some years in the world, and served 
as a volunteer both under Prince Maurice 
and in the Imperial army. Yet during 
this period there were intervals when he 
withdrew himself wholly from society, 
and devoted his leisure to mathematical 
science. Some gennes, also, of his peculiar 
philosophy were already ripening in his 
mind. 

82. Descartes was twenty-three years 



phers in different parts of Europe had struck into 
the right path ; and it may perhaps be doubted 
whether any one important role with respect to the 
true method of investigation be contained in his 
works, of which no hint can he traced in those of 
his predecessors. His great merit lay in concen- 
trating their feeble and scattered lights ; fixing th« 
attention of philosophers on the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of true and of folse science, by a felici- 
tv of illustration peculiar to himself, seconded by 
the commmdmg powers of a bold and figurative 
eloquence. The method of investigation which he 
recommended had been previonsly followed in every 
instance in which any solid discovery had been 
made with respect to the laws of nature ; but it 
had been followed accidentally and without any 
regcdar preconceived design ; and it was reserved 
for him to reduce to rule and method what others 
had effected either fortuitously, or from some mo* 
mentary ghmpse of the truth. These remarks are 
not inteodod to detract from the just glory of Ba^ 
con ; for they appljrto all thoee, without exception, 
who have systematiied the principles of any of the 
arts. Indeed, they apply less forcibly to him than 
to any other philosopher whose studies hsve been 
directed to objects analogous to his ; Inasmuch as 
we know of no art of which the rules have been 
reduced successfully into a didactic form, when the 
art itself was as much in infancy as experimental 
philosophy was when Bacon wrote."— Account of 
Life and writings of Reid, sect 2. 
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BMbtfinitaf old when, yaamg a solitary 
lopbiiovopiuM. winter in hia quarters at Ncu- 
buig on the Danube, he began to resolve 
in his mind the futility of all existing sys- 
tems of philosophy, and the discrepance 
of opinions among the generality of roan- 
kind, which rendered it probable that no 
ode had yet found out the road to real 
science. He determined, therefore, to set 
about the investigation of truth for him- 
self, erasing from his mind all precon- 
ceived judgments, as having been hastily 
and precariously taken up. He laid down 
for his goidance a few fundamental rules 
of logic, such as to admit nothing as true 
which he did not clearly perceive, and to 
proceed from the simpler notions to the 
more complex, taking the method of geom- 
eters, by which they had gone so much 
farther than others, for the trae art of 
reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with 
the mathematical sciences, and observing 
that, however different in their subjects, 
they, treat properly of nothing but the re- 
lations of quantity, he fell, almost acci- 
dentally, as his words seem to import, on 
the great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically.* This 

Sive him more hope of success in applying 
s method to other parts of philosophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during 
He retires which Descartes, though he quiu 
to hoiiuml ted military service, continued to 
observe mankind in various parts of Eu- 
rope, still keeping his heart fixed on the 
great aim he had proposed to himself, bot, 
as he confesses, without having framed 
the scheme of any philosophy beyond 
those of his contemporaries. He deemed 
his time of life immature for so stupendous 
a task. But at the age of thirty-three, 
with little notice to his friends, he quitted 
Paris, convinced that absolute retirement 
was indispensable for that rigorous in- 
vestigation of first principles he now de- 
termined to institute, and retired into Hol- 
land. In Uiis country he remained eight 
years, so completely aloof from the dis- 
tractions of the world that he concealed 
his very place of residence, thouffh pre- 
serving an intercourse of letters with many 
friends in France. 

84. In 1637 he broke upon the world 
Hia pobu- with a volume conUining the Dis- 
cations. course upon Method, Uie Dioptrics, 
the Meteors, and the Geometry. It is only 
with the first that we are for the present 
concerned.! In this discourse, the most iji- 
teresting, perhaps, of Descartes* writings, 
on account of the pictore of his life and 
of the progress of his studies that it f ur- 

* (EuvrM d« DeacartM, par Cousin, Paris, 1824, 
vol. i., p. 143. t Id , p. 121-312. 



niabes, we find the Cartesian metiyhyaics, 
whieh do not consist of many articles, al- 
most as fully detailed as in any of his later 
works. In the Meditationes de Prima 
Philosophia, published in Latin, 1641, these 
fundamental principles are laid down again 
more at length. He invited the criticism 
of philosophers on these famous Medita- 
tions. They did not refuse the challenge ; 
and seven sets of objections, from as many 
different quarters, with seven replies from 
Descartes himself, are subjoined to the 
later editions of the Meditations. The 
Principles of Philosophy, published in 
Latin m 1644, contains what may be reck- 
oned the final statement, which occupies 
most of the first book, written with un- 
common conciseness and precision. The 
beauty of philosophical style which dis- 
tinguished Descartes is never more seen 
than in this first book of the Principia, the 
translation of which was revised by Cler- 
selier, an eminent friend of the author. It 
is a contrast at once to the elliptical brev- 
ity of Aristotle, who hinte, or has been 
supposed to hint, the most important posi* 
tion in a short clause, and to the verbose, 
figurative declamation of many modem 
metaphysicians. In this admirable perspi- 
cuity Descartes was imitated by his dis- 
ciples Amaud and Malebnmche, especially 
the former. His unfinished posthumous 
treatise, Uie *' Inquiry alter Truth by Nat- 
ural Reason," is not carried farther than 
a partial development of the same lead- 
ing principles of Cartesianism. There is, 
consequently, a great deal of apparent 
repetition in the woiks of Descartes, but 
such as, on attentive consideration, will 
show, not perhaps much real variance, 
but some new lignte that had occurred to 
the author in the course of his reflections.* 
R5. In pursuing the examination of the 
first principles of knowledge. He begins bT 
Descartes perceived not only Aw^wni «iL 
that he had cause to doubt of the various 
opinions he had found current among men, 
from that very circumstance of their va- 
riety, but that the sources of all that he 
had received for truth themselves, namely, 
the senses, had afforded him no indispu- 
table certainty. He beffan to reooUect how 
often he had been misled by appearances, 
which had at first sight given no mtimation 

* A work hat latdv been publiahed, Esaais Pbilo- 
aophiquetytuiTis de la Metapfaytique, de Deacartea 
retemVUe et miae en ordre, par L. A. Gruyer, 4 
▼ola., Bruxelloa, 1632. In the fourth volume we 
And the metaphvaical paaaagea in the writinga ol 
Deacartea, incluaing hia correapondence, arranged 
methodically in hia own worda, bot with the omia 
aion of a lane part of the obiectiona to the Medita 
none and of nia rapliea I did not, however, aee ihii 
I work in ame to make nae of it 
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of tlieir fallacy, and asked himself in vain, 
by what infallible test he could discern 
the reality of external objects, or, at least, 
their conformity to his idea of them. The 
strong impressions made in sleep led him 
to inquire whether all he saw and felt 
might not be in a dream. It was true that 
there seemed to be some notions more 
elementary than the rest, such as exten- 
sion, figure, duration, which could not be 
reckoned fallacious; nor could he avoid 
owning that, if there were not an existing 
triangle in the world, the angles of one 
conceived by the mind, though it were in 
sleep, must appear equal to two right 
angles. But even in this certitude of 
demonstration he soon found something 
deficient ; to err in geometrical reasoning 
is not impossible : why might he not err 
in this! especially in a train of conse- 
quences, the particular terms of which are 
not at the same instant present to the 
mind. But, above all, there might be a 
superior being, powerful enough and will- 
ing to deceive nim. It was no kind of 
answer to treat this as improbable, or as 
an arbitrary hypothesis. He had laid down 
as a maxim that nothing could be received 
as truth which was not demonstrable ; and 
in one place rather hyperbolically, and, in- 
deed, extravagantly in appearance, says 
that he made little diflference between 
merely probable and false suppositions; 
. meaning this, however, as we may pre- 
sume, in the sense of geometers, who 
would say the same thing. 

86. But, divesting himself thus of all 
Bte firat hclief in what the world deemed 
step in most unquestionable, plunged in 
knowledge j^ abvss, as it seemed for a time, 
he soon found his feet on a rock, from 
which he sprang upward to an unclouded 
sun. Doubting all things, abandoning all 
things, he came to the question, what is it 
that doubts and denies 1 Something it 
must be ; he might be deceived by a su- 
perior power, but it was he that was de- 
ceived. He felt his own existence; the 
groof of it was that he did feel it ; that 
e had affirmed, that he now doubted, in a 
word, that he was a thinking substance. 
Cogito; Ergo sum — this famous enthvmem 
of the Cartesian philosophy veiled in 
rather formal language that which was to 
him, and must be to us all, the eternal 
basis of conviction, which no argument 
ean strengthen, whieh no sophistry can 
impair, the consciousness of a self within, 
a percipient indivisible Ego.* The only 



proof of this is that it admits of no proof ; 
that no man can pretend to doubt of his 
own existence with sincerity, or to express 
a doubt without absurd and inconsistent 
language. 

87, The skepticism of Descartes, it ap- 
pears, which is merely provision- m, „j„j 
al, is not at all similar to that of noi skepii- 
the Pyrrhonists, though some of ***• 

his arguments may have been shafts from 
their quiver. Nor did he make use, which 
is somewhat remarkable, of the reason- 
ings afterward employed by Berkeley 
against the material world, though no one 
more frequently distinguished than Des- 
cartes between the objective realit)r, as it 
was then supposed to be, of ideas in the 
mind, and the external or sensible reality 
of things. Skepticism, in fact, was so far 
from beinff characteristic of his disposi- 
tion, that his ertors sprang chiefly from 
the opposite source, little as he was aware 
of it, from an undue positiveness in theo- 
ries which he could not demonstrate, or 
even render highly probable. • 

88. The certainty of an existing Ego 
easily led him to that of the op- „, ^^,^ 
erations of the mmd, called af- at more 
terward by Locke ideas of reflec- «flrtt»niy- 



* This word, introduced by the Germans, or 
originally, perhaps, by the old Cartesians, is rather 
awKward, but far less so than the English pronoan 
I, which is also equivocal in found. Stewart has 



adopted it as the lesser evil, and it seems reason- 
able not to scruple a word so convenient, if not 
necessary, to express the unity of the conscious 
principle. If it had been employed earlier, 1 am 
apt to think that some great metaphysical extrava- 
gances would have been avoided, wad some funda* 
mental truths more clearly apprehended. Fichte 
is well known to have made the grand division of 
Ich and Nieht leh. Ego and Nmt Ego, the basis of 
his philosophy ; in other words, the dijference of 
subjective and objective reality. 

* One of the rules Descartes lays down in his 
posthumous art of logic, is that we ought never to 
busy ourselves except about objects concerning 
which our understanding appears capable of acqui- 
ring an unquestionable and certain knowledge, vol. 
xio p. 204. This is, at least, too unlimited a propo- 
sition, and would exclude, not indeed all probabili- 
ty, but all inquiries which must, by necessity, end 
in nothing more than probability. Accordingly, we 
lind in th9 next pages that he made little account 
of any sciences but arithmetic and geometry, or 
such others aa equal them in certaint)'. **From 
all this," he concludes, " we may infer, not that 
arithmetic and geometry are the only sciences 
which we must learn, but that he who seeks the 
road to truth should not trouble himself with any 
object of which he cannot have as certain a knowU 
edge as of arithmetical or geometrical demonstra- 
tions." It is unnecessary to observe what havoc 
this would make with investigations, even in 
physics, of the highest importance to mankind. 

Beattie, in the essay on Troth, part ii., chap. 2, 
has made some unfounded criticisms on the skepti- 
cism of Descartes, and endeavours to turn into 
ridicule his Cogito ; ergo sum. Yet, if any one 
should deny his own or our existence, I do not see 
how we couki refute him, wore he worthjr of refu- 
tstion, but by some such language ; and, in fact, it 
is what Beattie himself says, more paraphrasticaliy, 
in answering Hiuna. 
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tion, the believing, doubting, willing, lov- 
ing, fearing, which he knew by conscious- 
ness» and, indeed, by means of which 
alone he knew that the Ego existed. He 
now proceeded a step farther ; and, reflect- 
ing on the simplest truths of arithmetic 
and geometry, saw that it was as impos- 
sible to doubt of them as of the acts of his 
mind. But as he had before tried to doubt 
even of these, on the hypothesis that he 
might be deceived by a superior intelligent 
power, he resolved to incjuire whether 
such a power existed, and if it did, whether 
it could be a deceiver. The affirmative of 
the- former, and the negative of the latter 
question Descartes estabhshed by that 
extremely subtle reasoning so much cefe- 
brated in the seventeenth century, but 
which has less frequently been deemed 
conclusive in later times. It is, at least, 
that which no man, not fitted by long 
practice for metaphysical researches, will 
pretend to embrace. 

89. The substance of his argument was 
His proof this. He found within himself 
of a Deity, the idea of a perfect Intelligence, 
etenial, infinite, necessary. This could 
not come from himself, nor from extenial 
things, because both were imperfect, and 
there could be no more in the effect than 
there is. in the cause. And this idea re- 
quiring a cause, it could have none but an 
actual being ; not a possible being, which 
is undistiaguishable from mere nonentity. 
If, however, this should be denied, he in- 
quires whether he, with this idea of God, 
could have existed by any other cause if 
there were no God. Not, he argues, by 
himself; for if he were the author of his 
own being, he would have given himself 
every perfection ; in a word, would have 
been God. Not by his parents, for the 
same might be said of them, and so forth, 
if we remount to a series of productive 
beings. Besides this, as much power is 
required to preserve as to create, and the 
continuance of existence in the effect 
implies the continued operation of the 
cause. 

90. With this argument, in itself suffi- 
Another ciently refined, Descartes blended 
proof of It. another still more distant from 
common apprehension. Necessary ex- 
istence is involved in the idea of God. 
All other beings are conceivable in their 
essence as things possible ; in God alone 
his essence and existence are inseparable. 
Existence is necessary to perfection; 
h^nce a « perfect being, or God, cannot be 
conceived without necessary existence. 
Though I do not know that I have mis- 
represented Descartes in this result of his 
very subtle argument, it is difficult not to 



treat it as a sophism. And it was always 
objected by his adversaries, that he infer- 
red the necessity of the thing from the 
necessity of the idea, which was the very 
point in question. It seems impossible to 
vindicate many of his expressions, from 
which he never receded in the controver- 
sy to which his meditations gave rise. 
But the long habit of repeating in his mind 
the same series of reasonings gave Des- 
cartes, as it will always do, an inward as- 
surance of their certainty, which could 
not be weakened by any objection. The 
former argument for the being of God, 
whether satisfactory or not, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the present.* 



* '* From what is said already of the isnoranc* 
we are in of the essence of mind, it is evident that 
we are not able to know whether any mind may b« 
neceaaarily existent by a necessity k ynon founded 
in its essence, as we have showed ume and space 
to be. Some philosophers think that such a neces- 
sity may be demonstrated of God from the nature 
of perfection. For God being infinitely, that is, ab- 
solutely perfect, they say be must needs be neces 
sarily existent ;* because, say they, necessary exist- 
ence is one of the greatest of perfections. But 1 
take this to be one of those false and imaginary ar- 
guments that are founded in the abuse of certain 
terms; and of all others, this word perfection 
seems to have sofl^ered most this way. I wish I 
could clearly understand what these philosophem 
mean by the word perfection, when they thus say 
that necessity of existence is perfection. Does per 
fection here signify the same thing that it ooes 
when we 9»j that God is infinitely good, omnipo- 
tent, omniecient 7 Surely perfections are properly 
asserted of the several powers that attend the es- 
sences of things, and not of snylhing else but in a 
very unnatural and improper sense. Perfection is 
a term of relation, and its sense implies a fitness or 
agreement to some certain end, and most properly 
to some power in the thing that is denominated per- 
fect. The term, as the etymology of it shows, is 
taken from the operation of artists. When an art- 
ist proposes to himself to make anything that shall 
be serviceable to a certain effect, his work is called 
more or less perfect, according ss it agrees more or 
less with the design of the artist. From arts, by a 
similitude of sense, this word has been introduced 
into morality, and signifies that quality of an acent 
by which it is able to act agreeably to the end iu 
actions tend to. The metaphysicians, who reduce 
everything to transcendental considers tions, have 
also translated this term into their science, and use 
it to signify the agreement thai anything has with 
that idea which it is required that thing should an- 
swer to. This perfection therefore belongs to 
those sttributes that constitute the essence of a 
thing ; snd that being is properly called the most 
perfect which has all, the best, and each the com 
pletest in its kind of those attributes which can be 
united in one essence. Perfection therefore be- 
longs to the essence of things, and not properly t% 
their existence ; which is not a perfection of any 
thing, no attribute of it, but only the mere constitu 
tion of it m renan natura. Necessary existence, 
therefore, which is a mode of existence, is not 4 
perfection,- it being no attribute of the thing, no 
more than existence is, which it is a mode of. But 
it may be said that, though necessary existence is 
not a perfection in itself, yet it is so in its cause. 
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91. From the idea of a perfect beiiig 
iihideduo- Dcscartes immediately deduced 
lions from the truth of hia belief in an exter- 
'^"- nal world, and in the inferences 
of his reason. For to deceive his crea- 
ture<« would be an imperfection in God ; 
but God is perfect. Whatever, therefore, 
is clearly and distinctly apprehended by 
our reason, must be true. Wt have only 
to be on our guard against our own pre- 
cipitancy and prejudice, or surrender of 
our reason to the authority of others. It 
is not by our understanding, such as God 
gave it to us, that we are deceived ; but 
the exercise of our free-will, a high pre- 
rogative of our nature, is often so incau- 
tious as to make us not discern truth from 
falsehood, and affirm or deny, by a volun- 
tary act, that which we do not distinctly 
apprehend. The properties of quantity, 
founded on our ideas of extension and 
number, are distinctly perceived by our 
minds, and hence the sciences of arithme- 
tic and geometry are certainly true. But 
when he turns his thoughts to the phe- 
nomena of external sensation, Descartes 
cannot wholly extricate himself from his 
original concession, the basis of his doubt, 
that the senses do sometimes deceive us. 
He endeavours to reconcile this with his 
own theory, which had built the certainty 
of all that we clearly hold certain on the 
perfect veracity of God. 
. 93. It is in this inquiry that he reaches 
Primary and ^^^ important distinction be- 
•wjondary tween the primary and second- 
^aaiitiaa. ^^ properties of matter, the 
latter being modifications of the former, 
relative only to our apprehension, but not 



upon account of that attribute of the entity from 
whence it flowa ; that that aUribute most of all 
others be the moet perfect and most excellent 
which necessary existence flowa from, itbein^ such 
as cannot be conceived otherwise than aa existing. 
But what excellence, what perfection ia there in 
all this r Space is necessarily existent on account 
of extension, which cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as existing. But what perfection ia there m 
apace upon this account, which can in no manner 
act on an)rthing, which is entirely devoid of all pow. 
er, wherein I have showed all perfectkma to con- 
aist 7 Therefore necessary existence, abstractedly 
considered, is no perfection ; and, therefore, the 
idea of infinite perfection does not inclode, and con- 
aequently not prove, God to be necenarily exist- 
ence [sic]. If he be so, it ia on aceoont of those 
attribotea of his essence which we have no knowl- 
edge of." 

1 have made this extract from a very short tract, 
called Contemplatio Philosophica, by Brook Tay- 
lor, which I found in an unpublished memoir of hia 
life printed by the late Sir William Young in 1793. 
It bespeaks the ctear and acute understanding of 
this celebrated philosopher, and appears to me an 
entire refutation of the scholastic argument of Dea- 
cartea ; one more fit for the Anselms and such deal- 
era if. words, from whom it came, tbam for himaelC 



inherent in things, which, without beii^^ 
wholly new, contradicted the Aristotelian 
theories of the schools;* and he remarked 
that we are never, strictly speakiug, de- 
ceived by our senses, but by the infer- 
ences which we draw from them. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, ex* 
elusive of a great variety of more or less 
episodical theories, of the three mataphys- 
ical worics of Descartes, the history of 
the sours progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from dbubt to certainty. Few would 
dispute, at the present day, that he has de- 
stroyed too much of his foundations to 
render his superstructure stable ; and to 
readers averse from metaphysical reflec- 
tion, he must seem little else than an idle 
theorist, weaving cobwebs for pastime 
which common sense sweeps away. It 
is fair, however, to observe, that no one 
was more careful than Descartes to guard 
against any practical skepticism in the af- 
fairs of life. He even goes so far as to 
maintain, that a man, having adopted any 
practical opinion on such grounds as seem 
probable, should pursue it with as much 
steadiness as if it were founded on de* 
mQnstration ; observing, however, as a 
general rule, to choose the most moder- 
ate opinions among those which he should 
find current in his own country, f 

94. The objections adduced against the 
Meditations are in a series of objections 
seven. The first are by a the- mads to ua 
ologian named Caterus, the sec- Meditauou* 
ond by Mersenne, the third by Hobbes, 
the fourth by Amauld^ the fifth by Gas- 
sendi, the sixth by some anonymous wri- 
ters, the seventh by a Jesuit of the name 
of Bourdin. To all of these Descartes 



* See Stewart's First Dissertation on the Prog- 
reaa of Philosophy. Thir vi^riter has juatljr observ- 
ed, that many persona conceive colov to be inherent 
in the object, so that the censure of Reid on Des- 
cartes and hia followers, aa having pretended to dis- 
cover what no one doubted, is at least unreasonable 
in thia respect. A late writer has gone so far aa to 
aay : *' Nothing at first can seem a more ntionsl, 
flbvioua, and incontrovertible concluaion, than that 
the colour of a body is an inherent qualitv, like ita 
weight, hardnesa, &c. ; and that to «ee the object, 
and to see it of •(« own colour, when nothing inter- 
venes between our eyes and it, are one and the same 
thine. Yet this is only a prsjudice,** &e.— Her- 
scheTs Discourae on Nat. Philos., p. 82. I ahnost 
even suspect that the notion of sounds and smells 
being secondary or merely sensible opalities, is not 
distinct in all men*s minds. Bat after we are be- 
come famitiar with correct ideas, it is not easy to 
revive prejudices in our imajgination. In the same 
page or Stewart*a Dissertation, he has been led, by 
didike of the University of Oxford, to misconceive, 
in an extraordinary manner, a paasage of Addison 
in the Guardian, which is evidently a sportive ridi- 
cole of the Carteaian theory, and is absointely ia 
applicable to the Aristotelian, 
t VoL L, p. 147. Vol. iii., p. 64. 
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leplied with spirit and acvteness. By far 
the most important controrersy was with 
Gassendiy whose objections were stated 
more briefly, and, I think, with less skill, 
by Hobbes. It was the first tmmpet in 
the new philosophy of an ancient war be- 
tween tne sensual and ideal schools of 
pyschology. Descartes had revived, and 
placed in a clear light, the doctrine of mind, 
as not absolutely dependant upon the sen- 
ses, nor of the same nature as their ob- 
iects. Stewart does not acknowledge 
him as the first teacher of the soul's im- 
materiality. ** That many of the school- 
men, and that the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers, when they described the 
mind as a spirit, or as a sparic of celestial 
fire, employed these expressions, not with 
any intention to materialize its essence, 
but merely from want of more unexcep- 
tionable language, might be shown with 
demonstrable evidence, if this were the 
proper place for entering into the discus- 
sion.'^ But though it cannot be said that 
Descartes was al^lutely the first who 
maintained the strict immateriality of the 
soul, it Is manifest to any one who has 
lead his correspondence, that the tenet, 
instead of being general, as we are apt to 
presame, was by no means in accordance 
with the common opinion of his age. 
The fathers, with the exception, perhaps 
the single one, of Augustin, had taught the 
corporeity of the thinking substance. Ar- 
nauld seems to consider the doctrine of 
Descartes as almost a novelty in modem 
times. "What you have written con- 
cerning the distinction between the soul 
and body appears to me very clear, very 
evident, and quite divine ; and, as nothing 
is older than truth, I have had singular 
pleasure to see that .almost the same 
things have formerly been very perspicu- 
ously and agreeably handled by St. Au- 
gnstin in all his tenth book on the Trinity, 
but chiefly in the tenth chapter.''! But 
Amauld himself, in his objections to the 
Meditations, had put it as at least ques- 
tionaUe, whether that which thinks is not 
something extended, which, besides the 
usual properties of extended substances, 
such as mobility and figure, has also this 
particular virtue and power of thinkinjg4 
The reply of Descartes removed the dfll- 
colties of the illustrious Jansenist, who 
became an ardent and almost complete 
disciple of the new philosophy. In a 
placard against the Cartesian pmlosophy, 
printed in 1647, which seems to nave 
come from Revius, professor of theology 



• DinertatioD, nbt sapii. 
i DetesitM, z., las. 
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at Leyden, it is said: '< As far as regards 
the natbre of things, nothing seems to hin- 
der but that the soul may be either a sub- 
stance, or a mode of corporeal substance."* 
And More, who had carried on a meta- 
physical correspondence with Descartes, 
whom he professed to admire, at least at 
that time, above all philosophers that had 
ever existed, wiUiout exception of his fa- 
vourite Plato, extols him after his death in 
a letter to Clerselier, as having best es- 
tablished the foundations of religion. "For 
the Peripatetics," he says, " pretend that 
there are certain substantial forms ema- 
natinff from matter, and so united to it 
that thev cannot exist without it, to which 
these philosophers refer the souls of al- 
most all living beings, even those to which 
they allow sensation and thouffht ; while 
the Epicureans, on the other hand, who 
laugh at substantial forms, ascribe thought 
to matter itself; so that it is M. Descartes 
alone, of all philosophers, who has at once 
banished from jdiilosophy all these sub* 
stantial forms or souls derived from mat- 
ter, and absolutely divested matter itself 
of the faculty of feeling and thiidting.'f 

95. It must be owned that the firm be- 
lief of Descartes in the immate- TiMory or 
riality of the Ego or thinkine memory and 
principle, was accompanied with *»h»m«*<»- 
what, in later times, would have been 
deemed rather too great concessions to 
the materialists. He held tne imagina- 
tion and the meinory to be portions of ths 
brain, wherein the images of our sensa^ 
tions are bodily received ; and even as- 
signed such a motive force to the imagi- 
nation as to produce those involuntanr 
actions which we often perform, and sul 
the movements of brutes. "This ex- 



» Vol X , p. 73. 

t VoL z., p. 3S6. Even More seeina to have 
been perplexed at one time by the difficulty of ac- 
coantinff for the knowledge and aentiment of dia- 
irobodied aoula, and almoat inclined to admit their 
corporeity. '* J'aimeroia mieux dire aTec lea Pla- 
toniciena, lea anciena perea, et preaqae toua lea 
pbiloaophea, que lea amea hamainea, toaa lea gfoiee 
tant bona qne manvaia, aont corporela, et que par 
cona^ent ila ont on aentiment r^l, c'eat k dire, 
€fii leur Tient du corpa dont ila aont ravetua." Thia 
ia in a letter to Deacartea in 1649, which I have not 
read in Latin (toL z., p. 249). I do not aaite un- 
deratand whether he meant only that the aoul, 
when aeparated from the groaa body, ia inveated 
with a anbatantial clothing, or that there ia what 
we may call an interior body, a aappoaed monad, to 
which the thinking principle ia inaiaaolubly united. 
Thia ia what all materialiata me&*i, who have any 
clear notiona whatever ; it ia a poaeible, perhapa a 
plaiiaible, perhapa even a highly probable hypothe- 
aia, bat one which will not prove their theory. 
The former aeema almoat an indiapenaable aoppo 
aition, if we admit aenaibilit^ to phenomena at aU 
in the aoul after death ; bat it ia rather, perhapa, a 
theological than a iLCtaphyaical apecnlation. 
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plains bow all the motions of all animals | 
arise, though we grant them no knowledge ! 
of things, but only an imagination entirely | 
corporeal, and how all those operations 
which do. not require the concurrence of 
reason are produced in us." But the 
whole of his notions as to the connexion 
of the soul and body, and, indeed, all his 
physiological theories, of which he was 
most enamoured, do little credit to the 
Cartesian philosophy. They are among 
those portions of his creed which have 
lain most open to ridicule, and which it 
would be useless for us t» detail. He 
seems to have expected more advantage 
to pyschologv from anatomical research- 
es than, in that state of the science, or 
even, probably, in any future state of it, 
anatomy could afford. When asked once 
where was his library, he replied, showing 
a calf he was dissecting. This is my Ubra- 
ry.* His treatise on the passions, a sub- 
ject so important in the philosophy of the 
^ human mind, is made up of crude hy pothe- 
' ses, or, at best, irrelevant observations on 
their physical causes and concomitants. 

06. It may be considered as a part of 
flMtofthe *^** syncretism, as we may call 
■ovi in I he it, of thc material and immate- 
pinrftifiand. ^^1 hypotheses, that Descartes 
fixed the scat of the soul in the conarion, 
or pineal gland, which he selected as the 
only part of the brain which is not double. 
. By some mutual communication, which he 
did not profess to explain, though later 
metaphysicians have attempted to do so, 
the unextended intelligence, thus confined 
to a certain spot, receives the sensations 
which are immediately produced through 
impressions on the substance of the brain. 
If he did not solve the problem, be it re- 
membered that the problem has never 
since been solved. It was objected by a 
nameless correspondent, who signs him- 
self Hyperaspistes, that the soul, being 
incorporeal, could not leave, by its opera- 
tions, a trace on the brain, which his the- 
ory seemed to imply. Descartes answer- 
ed, in rather a remarkable passage, that 
as to things purely intellectual, we do not, 
properly speaking, remember them at all, 
as they are equally original thoughts ev- 
ery time they present themselves to the 
mind, except that they are habitually join- 
ed, as it were, and associated with certain 
names, which being bodily, make us re- 
member them.f 

• DescaTtes was very fond of .di«Rection : C^eet 
un exercise od je me sais soovent occup6 depuis 
onze ans, et je crois i^u'il n'y a guire de mMecins 
qui J ait regard^ de si pr&s que moi.— Vol viii., p. 
100; aisop 174 and 180. 

* This passage I must git e in French, finding it 



07. If the orthodox of the age were not 
yet prepared for a doctrine which ^^ 
seemed so favourable, at least to .u^ m 
natural religion, as the immateri- ib«Mediui- 
aliiy of the soul, it may be readi- "^^"•* 

ly supposed that Gassendi, like Uobbes, 
had imbibed too much of the Epicurean 
theory to acquiesce in the spiritualizing 
principles of his adversary. In a sportive 
style he addresses him, O anima! and 
Descartes, replying more angrily, retorts 
upon him the name O caro ! which he fre 
quently repekts. Though we .may lament 
such unhappy efforts at wit in these great 
men, the names do not ill represent the 
spiritual and carnal philosophies ; the 
school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, 
Condillac, and Cabanis. 

08. It was a matter of course that the 
vulnerable passages of the six superiority 
Meditations would not escape ofH«c*rtas. 
the spear of so skilful an antagonist as 
Gas.sendi. But many of his objections 
appear to be little more than cavils ; and, 
upon the whole, Descartes leaves me with 
the impression of his great superiority in 
metaphysical acuteness. It was, indeed, 
impossible that men should agree who 
persisted in using a different definition of 
the important word idea; and the same 
source of interminable controversy has 
flowed ever since for their disciples. 
Gassendi, adopting the scholastic maxim, 
" Nothing is in the understanding which 
has not been in the sense,'^ carried it so 
muph farther than those from whom it 
came, that he deiued anything to be an 
idea but what was imagined by the mind. 
Descartes repeatedly desired both him 
and Hobbes, whose philosophy was built 
on the same notion, to remark that he 
meant by idea whatever can be conceived 
by the understanding, though not capable 
of being represented by the imagination.* 

very obscure, and having translated more accordini^ 
to what 1 guess than literally. Mais pour ce qui 
pst des choses purement intelleotuelles, k propre- 
ment parler on n'en a aucun ressouvenir ; et la pre- 
miere fois au*elles se pr6sentent k Teeprity on li*s 
pense aussi Lien que la seconde, si ce n'est peut4tre 
qn*elles ont coutume- d'etre jointes et comrae at- 
tach^es a certains noins qui, etant corporels, font 
que nous nous ressouvenons aussi d'elles.— VoL 
viii., p. 271. 

* Par ie nom d*id4e, il veufaeulement qu*on en- 
tende ici les images des choses materielles depein 
tes en la fantaisic corporelle ; et cela 6tani 8uppos6, 
ii lui est ai86 de montrer qu*on ne pent avoir propre 
et veritable idee de Dieu ni d'un ange ; mnis j*ai 
souvent averti,et principalement en celui la mdme, 
que je prends le nom d'id6e pour tout ce qui est 
con^u immediatement par Tesprit; en sorte que, 
lorsque je veuz et que je ciains, parceque je con* 
Qois en m^me temps que je veuz et que je crains, 
ce vouloir et cette crainte sont mis par moi en nom- 
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Thus we imagine a triangle, but we can 
only conceive a fi^re of a thousand sides ; 
we know its existence, and ean reason 
about its properties, but we have no image 
whatever in the mind by which we can 
distinguish such a polygon from one of a 
smaller or greater number of sides. 
Hobbes, in answer to this, threw out a 
paradox, which he has not, at least in so 
unlimited a manner, repeated, that by rea* 
son, that is, by the process of reasoning, 
we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names.* It is 
sinffular that a man, conversant at least 
with the elements of geometry, should 
have fallen into this error. For it does 
not appear that he meant to speak only 
of natural substances, as to which his lan- 
guage might seem to be a bad expression 
of what was afterward clearly shown by 
Locke. That the understanding can con- 
ceive and reason upon that which the im- 
agination cannot delineate, is evident not 
only from Descartes* instance of a poly- 

bre des idces ; et je ine suis aervi de ce mot, parce- 
qnll itoii dejjji cominunemeDt reQU par let phiioao- 
phet poor signifier let formes des conceptions de 
renleode'neQi divin. encore que no«« ne reconnois- 
eions en Dieu aueune fantaisie on imagination cor- 
porelle, et je n*en savoia point de plus propre. Et 
je penae a?oir asaei ezpiiqu^ Tid^ de Dieu pour 
ceuz qui veolent con^voir lea aena que je donne k 
oiea {Mrolea ; maia pour ceox qui a*attachenc 4 lea 
entendre autrement qoe je ne fait, je ne le pourraia 
iamaia assex.— Vol. i., p. 404. Tbia ia in answer to 
Hobbea ; the objectiona of Hobbea, and Deacartea' 
replies, turn very much on thia primary difference 
between ideaa aa imagea, which alone our country- 
man could understand, and ideaa at intellectiona, 
conceptiona, voovftoMi, incapiible of being imagined, 
iHit not lesa certainly known and reatoned upon. 
The French ia a tranalation,but made by Clerselier 
ander the eye of Descartes, so that it may be quo 
ted as an original. 

* Que dirons uoua maintenant ai pen-tltre le rai 
sonnement n'est rien autre chose qu*un ataemblage 
et nn enchainement de noma par ce mot ett T D*ou 
U a'entuiTroit que par la raison nous ne concloona 
rien de tout toncnant la nature dea choaea. maia 
eeolement touchant leura appellations, c'est 4 dire 
que par elle nous voyons simplement si nous as- 
semblons bien ou mal lea noma dea choses selon 
les conventions que nous avoos faitea 4 notre fan- 
taisie touchant leors significations, p. 476. Descsr 
tee merely aoawered: L'assemblaffe.qui ae. fait 
dans le raitonnement n'eat pas cSui des noms, 
maia bien celni dea choaes aignifi^ea par lea noma ; 
et je m' 6tonne que le eontraire pniase venir en Tes- 
pnt de peisonne. Descartea treated Hobbea, whom 
ne did not esteem, with less attention than his other 
correspondents. Hobbes could not understand what 
have been called ideaa of reflection, such aa fear, 
and thought it was nothing more than the idea of 
the object feared. " For what else is the fear of a 
lion," he says, " than the idea of thia lion, and the 
eflect which it producea in the heart, which leada 
us to ran away t But thia runningit not a thought ; 
so that nothing of thought exists in fear but the 
idea of the object." Deacartea only replied, ** it is 
self-evident that it ia not the same thing to see a 
hoD and fear htm that it ia to see him only," p. 463. 

Vol. IL—N 



gon, but more strikingly by the whole 
theory of infinites, which are certainly 
somewhat more than bare words, what- 
ever assistance words may give us in ex- 
plaining them to others or to ourselves.* 
99. Dugald Stewart has justly dwelt on 
the signal service rendered by gtewart't 
Descartes to psychological phi- remarks on 
losophy, by turning the mental Detcanes. 
vision inward upon itself, and accustoming 
us to watch the operations of our intellect, 
which, though employed upon ideas ob- 
tained through the senses, are as distin- 
guishable from them as the workman from 
his work. He has given, indeed, to Des- 
cartes a very proud title. Father of the 
experimental philosophy of the human 
mind, as if he were to man what Bacon 
was to nature.! B^ patient observation 
of what passed within him ; by holding his 
soul as it were an object in a microscope, 



* I suspect, from what I have ainee read, that 
Hobbes had a different, and what teemt to me a 
very erroneoua view of infinite, or infimtetimal 
quantitiea in geometry. For be anawert the old 
tophitm of Zeno, Quicquid dividi potett in partes 
innnitas est infinitum, in a manner which doea not 
meet the real truth of the caae : Dividi potse in 
partea infinitat nihil aliud eat quam dividi posse in 
partea quotcunqut q%d* oelit.— Logica aive Computa- 
tio. c. 5, p. 3S (edit. 1667). 

t Dissertation on Progress of Philosophy. The 
word experiment must be taken in the sense of ob- 
servation. Stewart very early took up his admira- 
tion for Descartea. ** He wta the first philosopher 
who stated in a clear and aatisfactory manner the 
distinction between mind and matter, and who 
pointed out the proper plan for studying the intel- 
lectual philosophy. It is chiefly in consequence of 
his precise ideas with respect to thit distinction 
that we may remark in all hia metaphyaical wri- 
tings a pertpicuity which it not observable in thoae 
of any of hit predecetsors."->EIem. of Philos. of 
Human Mind, vol. i. (published in 1792), note A. 
" When Detcartes,'* he says in the dissertation be- 
fore quoted, " estaUiabed it as a general principle 
that nothing eoneeivabU by tlu paww of imagination 
could throw any tight on the operations of t/uivghtf a 
principle which I consider as exclusively his own, 
ne laid the foundations of the experimental philos- 
ophy of the human mind. That the same truth 
had been previously perceived mora or less dis- 
tinctly by Bacon and otbera, appears probable from 
the general complexion of their apeculationa ; but 
which of them has expressed it with equal precisioo, 
or laid it down aa a fundamental maxim in their 
logic ?*' The words which I have put in italics seem 
too vaguely and not very clearly expressed, nor am 
I aware that they are borne out in their literal sense 
by any position of Descartea ; nor do I apprehend 
the allusion to Bacon. But it is certain that Dea- 
cartea, and still more his disciples Amaud and 
Malebranche, take better care to disting^uish what 
can be imagined from what can be conceived or un- 
deratood, than any of the school of Gassendi in thia 
or other conntriea. One of the great merits ot 
Descartea aa a meuphyaical writer, not unconnect 
ed with this, is that he is generally careful to avokl 
figurative language in speakins of mental opera- 
tioua, wherein he has much the advantage over 
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whicJi is the only process of a good meta- 
physician, he became habituated to throw 
away those integuments of sense which 
hide us frt>m ourselves. Stewart has cen- 
sured him for the paradox, as he calls it, 
that the essence of mind consists in think- 
ing, and that of matter in extension. That 
the act of thinking is as inseparable from 
the mind as extension is from matter, 
cannot indeed be proved; since, as our 
thoughts are successive, it is not incon- 
ceivable that there may be intervals of 
duration between them ; but it can hardly 
be reckoned a paradox. But whoever 
should be led by the word essence to sup- 
pose that Descartes confounded the per- 
cipient thinking substance, the Ego, upon 
whose bosom, like that of the ocean, the 
waves of perception are raised by every 
breeze of sense, with the perception itself, 
or even, what is scarcely more tenable, 
with the reflective action or thought ; that 
he anticipated this strange paradox of 
Hume in his earliest work, from which he 
silently withdrew in his Essays, would 
not only do greai injustice to one of the 
acutest understandings that ever came to 
the subject, but overlook several clear as- 
sertions of the distinction, especially in 
his answer to Hobbes. "The thought," 
he says, " differs from that which thmks, 
as the mode from the substance."* And 
8tewart has in his earliest work justly 
•corrected Reid in this point as to the 
Cartesian doctrine. f 

100. Several singular positions, which 
Pteadoxes«r have led to an undue deprecia- 
»•«*««• tion of Descartes in general as 
a philosopher, occur ii> his metaphysical 
writings. Such was his denial of thought, 
and, as is commonly said, sensation to 
brutes, which he seems to have founded 
on the mechanism of the bodily organs; a 
cause sufficient, in his opinion, to explain 
all the phaenomena of the motions of ani- 
mals, and to obviate the difficulty of as- 
signing to them immaterial souls 4 his, 

-nr - ' 

* Vol. i^ p. 470. Arnaud objected, in a letter to 
Descartes, Comment ae peot il faire que la pena^e 
«onstitue l^Bsaence de reaprit^puiaqne reaprit est 
mie anbetanee, et que la pena^ aemble n*en Itre 
.qa'un mode? Deacartea replied that thought in 
general, la penaie, ou \h nature qui penae, in which 
he placed the eaaence of aool, waa rerj diflerent 
from each or auch particular acta of thinking, toI. 
fL, p. 153, 160. 

t Philoaophy of Human Mind, vol. i, note A. 
See the Principia, ^ 63. 

t It ia a common opinion that Deacartea denied 
all life and aenaibility to brotea. Bnt this aeema 
not ao dear. 11 faut remarquer, he aaya in a letter 
to More, where he haa been arguing againat the ex- 
istence in brutes of any thinking principle, que je 
parte de la penate, non de la vie, ou dn aentiment ; 
car je n'dte la vie kaucun animal, ne la faisant con- 
siater que dans la aenle chalenr du cceur. J« ne 



rmectipn of final causes in the explanation 
of nature, as far above our comprehoisiont 
and minecessary to those who had the in- 
ternal proof of God's existence ; his still 
more paradoxical tenet, that the truth of 
geometrical theorems, . and every other 
axiom of intuitive certainty, depended 
upon the will of God; a notion that 
seems to be a relic of his original skepti- 
cism, but which he pertinaciously defends 
throughout his letters.* From remarkable 



lenr refnae paa mAme le aentiment autant qu'il d^ 
pend dea organea du corpa.— Vol. z., p. 208. In a 
longer paaaage, if he doea not ezpreaa hiroaelf very 
clearly, he admita pasaiona in brutes, and it aeema 
impossible that he could have aacribed paasions to 
what haa no aenaation. Much of what he here aaya 
ia very good. Bien que Montaigne et Charron aient 
dit, ou'il y a plus de difference d*homroe i homme 
que a'homme a b^tC, il n'est toutefois jamaia troavA 
aucune b^ ai parfiiite, qu'elle ait um de quelqiw 
eigne pour feire entendre i d'autrea animauz 4|uel> 
que choae que n'eiit point de rapport k ses pasaiona ; 
et il n*y a point d'honmie ai imparfait qu'il n'en uae ; 
en sorts que ceux qui sont sonras et muets inventent 
dee signes particuliers par lesquels ils ezpriment 
leur pens^es ; ce qui me semble un trte fort argu- 
ment pour prouver que ce qui fait que lee b^tes ne 
parlent point comme noua, eat qu'elfea n*ont aucun* 
pena^e, et non notnt que lea ornnes leur manquent. 
Et on ne pent aire qu'ellea parlent entra ellea, mais 
que nous ne les entendons paa ; car €ommeU$ dams 
ft qudimet autrea tuumoMa nous exfjrimetU iewt jnw 
wkmt, 118 nous ezprimeroient aussi biien leurs pen* 
s^s s'ils en avoient. Je saia bien que lea bitee 
font beaucoup de choses mienz que nous, maia je ne 
m'en ^tonne pas; car cela rofme aert a prouver 
qu*elles agissent naturellement, et par reaaorts, ainai 
qn'un horloge ; laquelle montre bien mienz rheara 
qu'il est, que notre ju^ment nous I'enseigne. . . 
On peut seulement dire que, bien que les bltee ne 
Assent aucune action qui noua aasure qn'elles pen« 
sent, toutefois, i causeque lea organea de leure 
corps ne sont pas fort differens des n6tres, on peut 
coi^ecturer qtril y a quelque pena^e jointe i cea or- 
ganea, ainai que noua ezperimentona en noua, bien 
que la leur aoit beaucoup moins parfaite; k quoi je 
n'ai rien k rftpondre, ai non que ai ellea penaoient 
aussi que nous, ellea anroient nne ame immortelto 
aussi bien que nous ) cequi n'est pes vraiaemblable^ 
k cauae qu*tl n'y a point de raiaon pour le croire de 
quelqnee animauz, aana le croire de tons, et qu'il y 
en a plusieura trop impaiftita pour pouvoir croire 
cela a'euz, comme aont lea buitrea, lea ^pongee, dec. 
— Vol. iz., p. 42& I do not aee the meaning of m]0 
ame immcNrtelle in the laat sentence ; ifthe woids 
had been une ame immatenelle, it would be to the 
purpoee. More, in a letter to which thia ia a reply, 
iiaclargued aa if Deaoartee took brutea for insensible 
machinea, and combata the parades with the argu- 
menta which common senae inmiehea. He would 
even have piefened ascribing immortality to them» 
aa many ancient philoeophera did. But surely Des 
rtes, who did not acknowledge any proofa of the 
mortality of the soul to be valid, ezcept those 
founded on revelation, needed n>t to trouble him 
self much about thia diiBculty. 

* C*est en efiet parler de Diea comme d'un Jupi- 
ter ou d'un Satume, et I'assujettir au Styx et auz 
destinies, que de dire que cea v6ritte aont ind6- 
pendantea de Ini Ne craignez point, je yooa prie, 
d'aasurer et de poblier partout que c'est Dieu qua a 
4tabli ces lois en la natiiM, ainai quHm foi ^Uit 
lee loia en eon roy«mne.~-VoL vi,, p^ 100. Ue a«^ 
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erron men of onginai and independent 
genius are rarely exempt ; Descartes had 
pulled down an edifice constructed by the 
labours of near two thousand years, with 
great reason in mtoy respects, yet, per- 
haps, with too unlimited a disregard of his 
predecessors ; it was his destiny, as it had 
been theirs, to be sometimes refuted and 
depreciated in his turn. But the single 
fact of his having first established, both in 
philosophical and popular belief, the im- 
materiality of the soul, were we even to 
forget the other great accessions which 
he made to psTcholosy, would declare the 
influence he has had on human opinion. 
From this immateriality, however, he did 
not derive the tenet of its immortality. 
He was justly contented to say, that from 
the intrinsic difference between mind and 
body, the dissolution of the one could not 
necessarily take away the existence of the 
other, but that it was for God to determine 
whether it should continue to exist ; and 
tlus determination, as he thought, could 
only be learned from his revealed will. 
The more powerful aiguments, according 
to general apprehension, which reason a^ 
foras for the sentient being of the soul 
after death, did not belong to the meta- 
physical philosophy of Descartes, and 
would never have been very satisfactory 
to his mind. He says in one of his let- 
ters, that, ** laying aside what faith assures 
OS of, he owns that it is more easy to 
make conjectures for our own advantage 
and entertain promising hopes, than to 
feel any confidence in their accomplish- 
ment."* 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first 
Hia jost no. who saw that definitions of 
tion or Ml- words, already as clear as they 
■***■' can be made, are nugatory or 
impenetraUe. This alone would distin- 
guish his philosophy from that of the 
Aristotelians, who had wearied and con- 
fused themselves for twenty centuries 
with unintelligible endeavours to grasp by 
definition what refuses to be defined. 
** Mr. Locke,^ says Stewart, " claims this 
improYement as entirely his own, but the 
merit of it unquestionably belongs to Des- 
cartes, although it must be owned that he 
has not always sufficiently attended to it 
in his researches.'^ A still more decisive 

goes as ftretuioiisly the same point in p. 138 snd p. 
xn. * Vol. «.. p. 3e&. 

t Disaertation^nbi supriL Stewart, in his Philo^ 
sophicel Easays, note A, had censored Reid for as- 
siting this rettisrk to Descartes and Locke, bnt 
withoQt giving any better reaaon than that it ia 
foand in a vmrk written by Ix>rd Stair ; earlier, 
certainly, than Locke, but not before Deacartea. 
It may be donbtfal, aa we ahall see hereafter, 
whether Locke has not gone beyond Descartes, or, 



passage to this effect than that referred to 
by Stewart in the Principia will be found 
in the posthumous dialogue on the Search 
after Truth. It is objected by one of the 
interlocutors, as it had actually been by 
Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by 
the act of thinking, he must first know 
what existence and what thought is. " I 
agree with you," the representative of 
Descartes replies, "that it is necessary 
to know what doubt is, and what thought 
is, before we can be fully persuaded of 
this reasoning ; I doubt, therefore I am, 
or, what is the same thing, I think, there- 
fore I am. But do not imagine that for 
this purpose 3rou must torture your mind 
to find out the next genus, or the essen- 
tial differences, as the logicians talk, and 
so compose a regular definition. Leave 
this to such as teach or dispute in the 
schools. But whoever will examine things 
by himself, and judge of them according 
to his understanding, cannot be so sense- 
less as not to see clearly, when he pajrs 
attention, what doubting, thinking, beinjg 
are, and as to have any need to learn their 
distinctions. Besides, there are things 
which we render more obscure in at^ 
tempting to define them, because, as they 
are very simple and very clear, we cannot 
know and comprehend them better than 
by themselves. And it should be reckon- 
ed among the chief errors that can be 
committed in science for men to fancy 
that they can define that which they can 
only conceive, and distinguish what is 
clear in it from what is obscure, while 
they do not see the diff'erence between 
that which must be defined before it is 
understood, and that which can be Ailly 
known by itself. Now, among things 
which can thus be clearly known by them- 
selves, we must put doubting, thinking, 
being. For I do not believe any one ever 
existed so stupid as to need to know what 
being is before he could affirm that he is ; 
and it is the same of thought and doubt. 
Nor can he learn these things except by 
himself, nor be convinced of them but by 
his own experience, and by that con- 
sciousness and inwaid witness which ev- 
ery man finds in himself when he exam- 
ines the subject. And as we should de- 
fine whiteness in vain to a man who can 
see nothing, while one who can open his 
eyes and see a white object requires no 
more, so to know what doubting is, and 
what thinking is, it is only necessary to 
doubt and to think."* Nothing could 
more tend to cut short the verinu cavib 
of the schoolmen than this limiution of 



at leaat, distingniahed undefinable worda mors 
strictly. • Vol. iL, p. 309. 
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their faTOurite exercise, definition. It is 
due, therefore, to Descartes, so often ac- 
cused of appropriating the discoveries of 
others, that we should establish his right 
to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast. 

102. He seems, at one moment, to 
Ilia noiiMor have been on the point of taking 
Mibscmcw another step very far in ad- 
vance of his age. "Let us take," he 
says, ^ a piece of wax from the honey- 
comb ; it retains some taste and smell ; it 
is hard ; it is cold ; it has a very marked 
colour, form, and size. Approach it to 
the fire ; it becomes liquid, warm, inodor- 
ous, tasteless; its form and colour are 
changed ; its size is increased. Does the 
same wax remain after these changes 1 
It must be allowed that it does ; no one 
doubts it, no one thinks otherwise. What 
was it, then, that we so distinctly knew 
to exist in this piece of wax t Nothing, 
certainly, that we observed by the senses, 
since all that the taste, the smell, the 
sight, the touch reported to us has disap- 
peared, and still the same wax remains." 
This something which endures under ev- 
ery change of sensible qualities cannot be 
imagined ; for the imagmation must rep- 
resent some of these qualities, and none 
of them are essential to the thing ; it can 
only be conceived by the understanding. • 

103. It may seem almost surprising to 
not quite US, after the writings of Locke and 
correct, ^is foUowers ou the one hand, and 
the chymist with his crucible on the oth- 
er, have chased these abstract substances 
of material objects from their sanctuaries, 
that a man of such prodigious acuteness 
and intense reflection as Descartes should 
not have remarked that the identity of 
wax after its lic^uefaction is merely nomi- 
nal, and depending on arbitrary language, 
which in many cases gives new appella- 
tions to the same ag^egation of particles 
after a change of their sensible qualities ; 
and that all we call substances are but 
aggregates of resisting moveable corpus- 
cles, which, by the laws of nature, are ca- 
pable of affecting our senses differently, 
according to the combinations they may 
enter into, and the changes they may suc- 
cessively undergo. But, if he had dis- 
tinctly seen this, which I do not appre- 
hend that he did, it is not likely that he 
would have divulged the discovery. He 
had already given alarm to the jealous 
spirit of orthodoxy by what now appears 
to many so self-evident, that they have 
treated the supposed paradox as a trifling 
with words — tne doctrine that colour, heat. 



» Heditatioii Seeonde, i., 256. 



smell, and other secondary ^litieSr or 
accidents of bodies, do not exist in them, 
but in our own minds, and are the effects 
of their intrinsic or primary qualities. It 
was the tenet of the 6clu)ols that these 
were sensible realities, inherent in bodies ; 
and the Church held as an article of faith, 
that the substance of bread being with- 
drawn from the consecrated wafer, the 
accidents of that substance remained as 
before, but independent, and not inherent 
in any other. Amauld raised this objec- 
tion, which Descartes endeavoured to re- 
pel by a new theory of transubstantia- 
tion ; but it always left a shade of suspi- 
cion, in the Catholic Church of Rome, on 
the orthodoxy of Cartesianism, 

104. " The paramount and indisputable 
authority which, in all our rea- Hi« notions 
sonings concerning the human i intuiiivw 
mind, he ascribes to the evidence "'"'**• 

of consciousness," is reckoned by Stewart 
among the great merits of Descartes. It 
is certain that there are truths which we 
know, as it is called, intuitively, that is, 
by the mind's immediate inward glance. 
And reasoning would be interminable if 
it did not find its ultimate limit in truths 
which it cannot prove. Gassendi imputed 
to Descartes, that, in his fundamental en- 
thy mem, Cogito, ergo sum, he supposed a 
knowledge of the major premise, Quod 
cogitat, est. But Descartes replied that it 
was a great error to believe that our 
knowledge of particular propositions must 
always be deduced from universals, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is by means of our knowl- 
edge of particulars that we ascend to 
generals, though it is tnie that we descend 
again from them to infer other particular 
propositions.* It is probable that Gas- 
sendi did not make this objection very 
seriously. 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using 
that word for principles that guide our 
reasoning, was an instrument of defence 
both against the captiousness of ordinary 
skepticism, that of the Pyrrhonic school, 
and against the disputatious dogmatism 
of those who professed to serve under the 
banner of Aristotle. He who reposes on 
his own consciousness, or who recurs to 
first principles of. intuitive knowledge, 
though he cannot be said to silence his 
adversary, should have the good sense to 
be silent himself, which puts equally an 
end to debate. But, so far as we are con- 
cerned with the investigation of tnith, the 
Cartesian appeal to our own conscious- 



• Vol. ii., p. 305. See, too, the pasiagc quoted 
aboTe, io bis poethnmoas dialogue. 
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bcss, of which Stewait was venr fond, 
jnst as it is in principle, may end in an 
assumption of our own prejudices as 
the standard of belief. Nothing^ can be 
truly self-evident but that which a cleaq 
an honest, and an experienced under- 
standing in another man acknowledges to 
be so. 

106. Descartes has left a treatise high* 
Tratiae on ly Valuable, but not v^iy much 
wt of jogte. known, on the art of logic, or 
rules for the conduct of the understand- 
in?.* Once only, in a letter, he has al- 
luded to the name of Bacon.f There are, 
perhaps, a few passages in this short tract 
that remind us of the Novum Organum. 
But I do not know that the coincidence is 
such as to warrant a suspicion that he 
was indebted to it; we may reckon it 
rather a parallel than a derivative logic ; 
written in the same spirit of cautious, in- 
ductive procedure, less brilliant and origi- 
nal in its inventions, but of more general 
application than the Novum Organum, 
which is with some difficulty extended 
beyond the province of natural philosophy. 
Descartes is as averse as Bacon to syllo- 
gistic forms. "Truth," he says, "often 
escapes from these fetters, in which those 
who employ them remain entangled. This 
is less frequently the case with those who 



* M. Cootin has translated and republished two 
works of Descartes, which had only appeared in 
Opera Posthuma Cariesii, Amsterdam, 1702. Their 
authenticity, from external and intrinsic proofs, is 
oat of qoestion. One of these is that mentioned in 
the text ; entitled ** Rules for the Direction of the 
Understauding;" which, though logical in its sub- 
ject, takes most of iu illustrations from mathe- 
matics. The other is a dialogue, left imperfect, in 
which he sustains the metaphysical principles of 
his philosophy. Of these two little trsets their 
editor has said, that " they equal in vigour, and 
perhaps surpass in arrangement, the Meditations 
and Discourse on Method. We see in these more 
unequivocally the main object of Descartes, and 
tiiA spirit of the revolution which has created mod- 
em philoeophy, and placed in the understanding 
itself the principle of all certainty, the point of de- 
parture for all legitimate inquirr. They might 
seem written but yesterday, and for the preaent 
age." — Vol. xi., preface, p. 1. I may add to this, 
that I consider tke Rules for the Direction of the 
Understanding as one of the best works on logic 
(in the enlarged aense) which 1 have ever read ; 
more practically useful, perhaps, to young students 
than the Novum Organum ; and though, as 1 have 
aaid, his illustrations are chiefly mathemstical, 
most of bis rules are applicable to the general dis- 
cipline of the reasoning powers. It occupies little 
more than one hundred pages, and I think that I am 
doing a service in recommeodine it. Many of the 
roles will, of course, be found in Tatar booka ; some 
possibly in earlier. This tract, as well as the dia- 
logue which followa it, is incomplete, a portion be- 
ing probably lost. 

t Si qoelqu*un de cette humeur vouloit entre- 
prandre d'icrire Thistoire des apparences celestes 
seloD Im m^thode de Verularoinc.— Vol. vi., p. 210. 



make no use of logic, experience lowing 
that the most subtle or sophisms cheat 
none but sophists themselves, not those 
who trust to their natural reason. And 
to convince ourselves how little this syl- 
logistic art serves towards the discovery 
of truth, we may remark that the logicians 
can form no syllogism with a true conclu- 
sion, unless they are already a(*qHainted 
with the truth that the syilogisiR develops. 
Hence it follows that the vulgar logic is 
wholly useless to him who would discover 
truth for himself, though it may assist in 
explaining to others the truth he already 
knows, and that it would be better to 
transfer it as a science from philosophy to 
rhetoric.^ 

107. It would occupy too rouoh space 
to point out the many profound Merits or his 
and striking thoughts which this wriiings. 
treatise on the conduct of the understand- 
ing, and, indeed, most of the writings of 
Descartes, contain. '* The greater part of 
the Questions on which the learned dispute 
are out questions of words. These occur 
so frequently, that, if philosophers would 
agree on the signification of their words, 
scarce any of their controversies would 
remain.^' This has been continually said 
since ; but it is a proof of some progress 
in wisdom, when the orif^nal thought of 
one age becomes the truism of the next. 
No one had been so much on his guard 
against the equivocation of words, or knew 
so well their relation to the operations of 
the mind. And it may be said generally, 
though not without exception, of the meta- 
physical writings of Descartes, that we 
find in them a perspicuity which springs 
from his unremitting attention to the logi- 
cal process of inquiry, admitting no doubt- 
ful or ambiguous position, and never re- 
quiring from his reader a deference to any 
authority but that of demonstration. It is 
a great advantage in reading such writers 
that we are able to discern when they are 
manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms 
of Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, 
and of a great many recent metaphy- 
sicians, are disguised by their obscurity ; 
and while they creep insidiously into the 
mind of the reader, are always denied and 
explained away by partial disciples. 

108. Stewart has praised Descartes for 
having recourse to the evidence his notions 
of consciousness in order to prove ^ ftse-wiu. 
the liberty of the wUL But he omits to 
tell us that the notions entertained by this 
philosopher were not such as have been 
generally thought compatible with free 
agency in the only sense that admits of 

• VoL zi., p. 3&5 
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conlioveny. It was an esaeniial pArt of 
the theory of Descartes, that God is the 
cause of all human actions. ^* Before God 
sent us into the world,** he says in a let^ 
ter, " he knew exactly what au the incli- 
nations of our will would be ; it is be that 
has implanted them in us ; it is he also 
that has disposed all other things, so that 
such or such objects should present them- 
selves to us at such or such times, by 
means of which he has known that our 
free-will would determine us to such or 
such actions, and he has willed that it 
should be so ; but he has not willed to 
compel us thereto.*' • **We could not 
demonstrate,** he says at another time, 
" that God exists, except by considering 
him as a being absolutely perfect; and he 
could not be absolutely perfect if there 
could happen anything m the world which 
did not spring entirely from him. . . Mere 
philosopny is enough to make us know 
that there cannot enter the least thought 
into the mind of man, but God*must will 
and have willed from all eternity that it 
should enter there.**t This is in a letter 
to his highly intelligent friend, the Prin- 
cess Palatine Elizabeth, granddaughter of 
James I. ; and he proceeds to declare him- 
self strongly in favour of predestination, 
denying wholly any particular providence, 
to which she lutd lUluded, as channng the 
decrees of God, and all efficacy of prayer, 
except as one link in the chain of nis de- 
terminations. Descartes therefore, what- 
ever some of his disciples may have be- 
come, was far enough froii> an Arminian 
theology. " As to free-will,** he says else- 
where, " I own, that thinking only of our- 
selves, we cannot but reckon it independ- 
ent ; but when we think of the infinite pow- 
er of God, we cannot but believe that all 
things depend on him, and that, conse- 
quently, our free-will must do so too. . . But 
since our knowledge of the existence of 
God should not hinder us from being as- 
sured of our free-will, because we feel and 
are conscious of it in ourselves, so that 
of our free-will should not make us doubt 
of the existence of God. For the inde- 
pendence which we experience and feel 
in ourselves, and which is sufficient to 
make our actions praiseworthy or blame- 
able, is not incompatible with a depend- 
ance of another nature, according to which 
all things are subject to God.**^ 

100. A systemso novel, so attractive to 



* Vol. ix., p. 374. t Id., p. 246. 

t Vol. U., p. 368. This had originally heen sta- 
ted in the Pnncipia with less confidence^ the free- 
will of man ana predetermination of God being 
both asserted as true, but their eoezistence incon- 
prehensible.— Vol iii. p. 86. 



the imagination by its bM and fmmfhM 
brilliant paradoxes as that of ByviaBi. wa 
Descartes, could not but excite suscksttpMi 
the attenti(» of an age already 
i^Dosed to the desire of a new philosophy, 
and to the scorn of ancient authority. 
His first treatises appeared in French; and, 
though he afterward employed Latin, his 
works were very soon translated by his 
disciples, and under his own care. He 
wrote in Latin with great perspicuity ; in 
French with liveliness and elegance. His 
mathematical and optical writings gave 
him a reputation which envy coukl not 
take away, and secured his philosophy 
from that general ridicule which some- 
times overwhelms an obscure author. His 
very enemies, numerous and vehement as 
they were, served to enhance the celebrity 
of the Cartesian system, which he seems 
to have anticipated by publishing their oh* 
jections to his Meditations with his own 
replies. In the universities, bigoted for 
the most part to Aristotelian authority, he 
had no chance of public reception ; but the 
influence of the universities was much 
diminished in France, and a new theory 
had perhaps better chances in its favour 
on account of their opposition. But the 
Jesuits, a more powerful body, were in 
general adverse, to the Cartesian system, 
and especially some time aAerward, when 
it was supposed to have the countenance 
of several leading Jansenists. The Epi- 
curean school, led by Gassendi and Hobbes» 
presented a formidable phalanx ; since it, 
m fact, comprehended the' wits of the 
world, the men of indolence and sensuali- 
ty, quick to discern the many weaknesses 
of Cartesianism, with no capacity for its 
excellences. It is unnecessary to say 
how predominant this class was in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, both in 
France and England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in con- 
siderable alarm lest the Church cmtmwmwf 
should bear with its weight wUhVoet. 
upon his philosophy.* He had the cen- 
sure on Galileo before his eyes, and cer- 
tainly used some chicane of words as to 
the earth's movement upon this account. 
It was, however, in the Protestant coun- 
tnr, which he had chosen as his harbour 
of refuge, that he was doomed to encoun- 
ter the roughest storm. Gisbert Yoet, an 

* On a tenement assoietti la thtelogie i Aris- 
totle, oa*il est impossihle o'ezpliquer vne autre phi- 
losophie qu'il ne senkble d*abord qu'elle soit contra 
la foi. Et k-propoe de ceci, je vous prie de me 
roander 8*il n'y a rien de determin6 en la foi ton- 
chant I'^tendne du monde: saToir s*il eA fini on plu- 
tdt infini, et si toot ce qn'on appelle espaces ima4[i- 
n^reesoiaat dee mrpa crtea et T^ritablee.— Vol vl. 
p. 73. 
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emineni tlieok)0iaB in the Univenitf of 
Dmchty and the head of the party in the 
Church of Holland, which had heen victo- 
rious in the Synod of Dort, attacked Dea» 
canes with all the virulence and bigotry 
characteristic of his school of divmity. 
The famous demonstration of the being 
of God he asserted to be a cover for athe- 
ism, and thus excited a flame of contro- 
versy, Descartes being not without sup- 
porters iu the University, especially Re- 
gius, professor of medicine. The philos- 
opher was induced, by these assaults, to 
change his residence from a town in the 
province of Utrecht to Leyden. Voet 
did not cease to pursue him with outra- 
pfeous calumny, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing decrees of the senate and University, 
which interdicted Regius from teachiu^ 
that *' new and unproved (presumpta) phi- 
losophy" to his pupils. The war of hbels 
on the Voetian side did not cease for 
some years, ;Bnd Descartes replied with 
no small acrimony against Voet himself. 
The latter had recourse to the civil pow- 
er, and instituted a prosecution against 
Descartes, which was quashed by the in- 
terference of the Prince of Orange. But 
many in the University of Leyden, under 
the influence of a notable theologian of 
that age, named Triglandius, one of the 
stoutest champions of Dutch orthodoxy, 
raised a cry against the Cartesian philos- 
ophy as being favourable to Pelagianism 
and popery, the worst names thai could 
be given in Holland; and it was again 
through the protection of the Prince of 
Orange that he escaped a public censure. 
Regius, the most zealous of his original 
advocates, began to swerve from the fidel- 
ity of a sworn disciple, and published a 
book containing some theories of his own, 
which Descartes thought himself obliged 
to disavow. Ultimately he found, Uke 
many benefactors of mankind, that he had 
purchased reputation at the cost of peace ; 
and, after some visits to France, where, 
probably from the same cause, he never 
designed to settle, found an honourable 
asylum and a premature death at the court 
of Christina. He died in 1651, having 
worked a more important change in spec- 
ulative philosophy than any who had pre- 
ceded him since the revival of learning ; 
for there could be no comparison in tteit 
age between the celebrity and effect of 
his writings and those of Lord Bacon. 
The latter had few avowed enemies till 
it was too late to avow enmity.* 

"~TJ '**" ■ ~^ 

* TKe life of Detrartet was written, vn fully 
and ¥rith the warmth of a disciple, by BaiUet, in 
two volutnea ouarto, 1691, of which he afterward 
poblished an abridgment, lo tbia we find at length 



111. The prejudice against Descartes, 
especially in his own country, ctaariMor 
was aggravated by his indiscreet pi^iart«oi. 
and not very warrantable assumption of 
perfect originality.* No one, I think, can 
fairly refuse to own that the Cartesian 
teetaphysics, taken in their consecutive ar- 
rangement, form truly an original system ; 
and it ^ould be equally unjust to deny the 
splendid discoveries he tieveloped in alge- 
bra and optics. But upon every one sub- 
ject which Descartes treated, he has not 
escaped the charge of plagiarism ; pro- 
fessiiur always to be ignorant of what had 
been done by others, he falls perpetually 
into their track; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coinci- 
dence could fairiy explain. Leibnitz has 
Slimmed up the claims of earlier writers 
to the pretended discoveries of Descar- 
tes ; and certainly it is a pretty lonff bill 
to be presented to any author. I shall in- 
sert this passage in a note, though much 
of it has no reference to this portion of 
the Cartesian philosophy.! It may, per- 



the atucks made on him by the Voetian theologi* 
aoe. Brucker haa ^iren a lonff and Taloable ac- 
count of the Carteoan philoeopby, but not frvoar- 
able, and perhape not quite lair.— Vol. ▼., p. 300* 
334. Buhle ia, aa uaoal, much inferior to Bracker. 
But thoee who omU the mathematical portion will 
not find the original worka of Deecartea very long, 
and they are well worthy of betng read. 

* I coofeaa, he aaye in hia logic, that I waa bom 
with each a temper, that the chief pleaaure I find 
in atudy ia not from leamhig die argumenta of oth> 
era, but by inventing my own. Ibia diapoaition 
alone impelled me in youth to the atudrof actence ; 
hence, whenever a new book promiaed by ita title 
aome new diacovery, before aitting down to read it, 
I uaed to try whether my own natural aagaci^ 
couk) lead me to anything of the kind, and I took 
care not to k>ae thia mnocent pleaaure by too haatv 
a peraaal. Thia anawered ao often that I at length 
perceived that I arrived at truth, not aa other mea 
do, after blind and pcecarioua gueeaea, by good luck 
rather than akill, but that long experience had 
taught me certain fixed rulea, waich were of aur* 
priaing utility, and of which I afterward made uae 
to diacover more trutha.— Vol. xl, p. 258. 

t Dogmata qua metaphyaiea, veJut circa ideaa a 
aenaibua lemotaa, et anims diatinctionem a corpora, 
et ^ttxam per ae reium matertalium fidem, proraua 
Piatonica aunt Ammentum pro exiatentia Dei, 
ex eo, quod ena pertectiaaimum, vel quo majua ic* 
telligi non poteat, exiatentiam ineludit, fui Anaelmf, 
et in libro ** Contra inaipientem" inacripto extat in* 
terejna opera, paaaimque aacbolaaticia examinatur. 
In doctrine de eontinuo, pleno et loco Ariatolelem 
noater aecutua eat, Stoicoaque in re morali penitna 
expraaait, floriferia ut apea in aaltibua omnia libaat 
In explieatione remm mechanica Leucippum et 
DenMxritum praeuntea habuit,qui et vorticea ipeoa 
jam docoerant. Jordanua Branna eaadem fere de 
magnitudine nniverai ideaa habuiaae dicitur, quem- 
admodom et notavit V. CC. Siepbanua Spleiaaiua, 
ut de Oilberto nil dicam, cuiua magnetica conaid- 
ermtionca turn |>er ee, tum ad ayatema nniverai ap- 
plicats, Carteaio plurimum profueront. Explica> 
tionem graviutia i>er materia aolklioria rajectiooeiB 
in tangente, quod in phyaica Carteaiana prope pal* 
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haiM, bo thought by candid minds that we 
cannot apply the doctrine of chances to 
coincidence of reasoning in men of acute 
and inquisitive spirits as fairly as we may 
to that of style or imagery ; but if we 
hold strictly that the older writer may 
claim the exclusive praise of a philosoph- 
ical discovery, we must regret to see such 
a multitude of feathers plucked from the 
wing of an eagle.' 

112. The name of Descartes as a great 
Recent In- metaphysical writer has revived 
emiMorhis in some measure of late years ; 
*™- and this has been chiefly owing, 

among ourselves, to Dogald Stewart ; in 
France, to the growing disposition of their 
philosophers to cast away their idols of 
the eighteenth century. " I am disposed," 



cberiimum est, didicit ex Keplero, qui timilitudine 
palearum motu aque in Tase gyrantis ad centrum 
contrarsarum rem explicait primus. Actionem lu- 
cis in disliins, similitodine baculi pressi jam Teteres 
adumbraTere. Circa iridem a M. Antonio de Dom- 
inis non parum lucis accepit. Keplenim fuisse 
primum suum in dioptricis magistrum, et in eo ar- 
gumento omnes ante se mortaies longo intervallo 
aniegressum, fatetur Cartesius in episiolis familiar- 
ibus ; nam in scriptis, quar ipse edidit, longe abeat 
a tali confessions aut laude, tameisi ilia ratio, <iua» 
rationum directionem explicat, ex compositions 
niniiram duplicis conatus perpendicularis ad super- 
ficiem et ad eandem paraUeli, disert^ spud Keple- 
rum extet, qui eodein, ut Cartesius, modo vquali- 
tatem anffulorum incidentis et reflexionis hinc de- 
dueit. idqoe gratam mentionem ideo merebatur, 
quod omnis prope Cartesii ratiocinatio huic inniti- 
tur principio. Legem refractionis primum invenisse 
Willebroodum Snellium, Isaacos Vossius patefectt, 
quanquam non ideo negare ausim, Cartesium in 
eadem incidera potuisse de suo. Negavit in Rpis- 
tolls Vietam aibi tectum, sed Thom» Harrioti An- 
gli libroe anal^ticos posthumos anno 1631 editos 
▼idisse multi ra dubitant ; usque adeo msgnus est 
eorum consensus cum calculo geometria Carte- 
tiane. Sane jam Harriotus asquationem nihilo 
Bquaiem posuit, et hinc derivavit, quomodo oriatur 
equatio ex multiplicatione radicum in se inricem, 
et quomodo radiorum auctione, diminutione, multi- 
plicatione aut dirisione variari squatio poasit, et 
quomodo proinde natura, etconstitutio equationum 
et radicum cognosci possit ex terminorum habitu- 
dine. Itaq^ne narrat celeberrimus Walliaius, Ruber- 
'vaJium, qui miratus erat, unde Carteaio in mentem 
▼enisset palmarium iUud, squationem ponere cqua- 
lem nihilo ad instar unius quantitatia, ostenso sibi 
a Domino de Cavendish libro Harrioti exclamasse, 
il Ta vu ! 11 Ta tu ! vidit, ^idit. Reductionero 
qnadrato-quadrataa squationisad cubicam superiori 
jam seculo tnvenit Ludovicus Ferrarius, cujus 
vitam reliquit Cardanus ejus ftimiliaris. Denique 
Aiit Cartesius, ut a Tins doctis dudum notatum est,' 
et ex epistolis nimium apparet, immodicus con- 
temptor aliorum, et fama cupiditate ab artificiis non 
abetinens, quas parum generosa Tideri possunt. At- 
que haec profiecto non dico animo obtrectandi viro, 
quem mirific^ Kstimo, sed eo consilio, ut cuique 
suum tribuatur, nee unus omnium laudes absorbeat ; 
JQStissimum enim est, ut inventoribus suus honos 
conatee, nee sublatis rirtutain pramiis prmslara fe- 
dendi studtium refrigoacat.~IjeibnitZ; apud Bruck- 
•r.v.,255 



says onr Scottish philosopher, '*to dato 
the origin of the true philosophy of mind 
from the Principia (why not the eariier 
works t) of Descartes, rather than from 
the Organum of Bacon or the Ebsays of 
Locke; without, however, meaning to 
compare the French author with our two 
countr3rmen, either as a contributor to 
our stock o( facts relating to the intellect- 
ual phenomena, or as the author of any 
important conclusion concerning the gen- 
eral laws to which they may be referred." 
The excellent edition by M. Cousin, in 
which alone the entire works of Descartes 
can be found, is a homage that France 
has recently offered to his memory, and 
an important contribution to the studious 
both of metaphysical and mathematical 
philosophy. I have made use of no oth- 
er, though it might be desirable for the in- 
quirer to have the Latin original at his 
side, especially in those works which have 
not been seen in French by their author 



Sbotiok IVt 

On the Metaphysical Philosophy of Hobbes. 

113. The metaphysical philosophy of 
Hobbes was promulgated in his Metapbyai- 
treatiseon Human Nature, which cai ireaiises 
appeared in 1650. This, with his ^ h<**>^ 
other works, De Give and De Corpore Po- 
lition. were fused into that great and gen- 
eral svsfem, which he published in 1651, 
with thp title of Leviathan. The first 
part of the Leviathan, ^' Of Man,'^ follows 
the f;everal chapters of the treatise on 
Human Nature with much regularity; 
but so numerous are the enlargements or 
omissions, so great is the variance with 
which the author has exoressed the same 
positions, that they should much rather 
be considered as two works than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more 
than Lord Bacon's treatise De Augmentis 
Scientiarum does from his Advancement 
of Learning. I shall, however, blend the 
two in a single analysts, and this I shaU 
generally give, as far as is possible, con- 
sistently with my own limits, in the very 
words of Hobbes. His language is so lu- 
cid and concise, that it would be almost 
as improper to put an algebraical process 
in different terms as some of his roeta 
physical paragraphs. But, as a certain 
degree of abridgment camiot be dispensed 
with, the reader must not take it .for 
granted, even where inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that 
nothing is omitted, although, in such cases, 
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I MFTor hold it pennissible to make any 
change. 

1 14. All single thoughts, it is the prima- 
Hte theory of ry tenet of Hobbes, are repre- 
«»•«**» sentations or appearances of 
some quality of a body without us, which 
is commonly called an object. '^ There is 
no conception in a man's mind which hath 
not at first totally, or by parts, been be- 
gotten upon the organs of sense. The 
rest are derived from that original."* In 
the treatise on Human Nature he dwells 
long on the immediate causes of sensa- 
tion ; and, if no alteration had been made 
in his manuscript since he wrote his dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Newcastle in 1640, 
he must be owned to have aaticipated 
eoineidflnt I>escartes in one of his most cel- 
wUhDea. cbrated doctrines. *' Because the 
*^*** image in vision, consisting in col- 
our and shape, is the knowledge we have 
of the qualities of the object of that sense, 
it is no hard matter for a man to fall into 
this opinion, that the same colour and 
shape are the very qualities themselves ; 
and for the same cause that sound and 
noise are the qualities of the bell or of 
the air. And this opinion hath been so 
long received, that the contrary must 
needs appear a great paradox ; and yet 
the introduction of species visible and in- 
telligible (which is necessary for the 
maintenance of that opinion), passing to 
and fro from the object, is worse than any 
paradox, as being a plaii^ impossibility. 
I shaU therefore endeavour to make plain 
these points : 1. That the subject wherein 
colour and image are inherent, is not the 
object or thing seen. 3. That there is 
nothing without us (really) which we call 
an image or colour. 3. That the said im- 
age or colour is but an apposition unto us 
of the motion, agitation, or alteration 
which the object worketh in the brain or 
spirits, or some external substance of the 
head. 4. That as in vision, so also in 
conceptions that arise from the other 
tenses, the subject of their inherence is 
not the object, but the sentient.'*! And 
tiiis he goes on to prove. Nothing of 
this will be found in the Discourse sur la 
Methode, the only work of Descartes then 
pablished ; and, even if we believe Hobbes 
to have interpolated this chapter after he 
bad read the Meditations, he has stated 
the principle so clearly and illustrated it 
so copiously, that, so far especially as 
Locke and the English metaphysicians 
took it up, we may almost reckon him 
another original source. 

116. The second chapter of the Levia- 



than, ** On Imaffination," begins imaf inaiion 
with one of those acute and ■«*■ 



original observations we often find in 
Hobbes : *' That when a thing lies still, 
unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie 
still for ever, is a truth that no man doubts 
of. But that, when a thing is in motion, 
it will eternally be in motion, unless some- 
what stay it, though the reason be the 
same, namely, that nothing can change 
itself, is not so easily assented to. For 
men measure, not only other men, but all 
other things, by themselves ; and because 
they find themselves subject, after motion, 
to pain and lassitude, think everything 
else grows weary of motion and seeks 
repose of its own accord." The physical 
pnnciple had lately been established, but 
the reason here given for the contrary 
prejudice, though not the sole one, is in- 
genious, and even true. Imagination he 
defines to be " conception remaining, and 
by Uttle and little decaying after the act 
of sense."* This he afterward expressed 
less happily, ** the gradual dechne of the 
motion m which sense consists ;" his 
phraseology becoming more and more 
tinctured with the materialism he affected 
in all his philosophy. Neither definition 
seems at all applicable to the imagination 
which calls up long past perceptions. 
"This decaying sense, when we would 
express the thing itself (I mean fancy it- 
self), we call imagination ; but when we 
would express the decay, and signiry that 
the sense is fading, old and past, it is call- 
ed memory. So that imagination and 
memory are but one thing, which, for di- 
vers considerations, have divers names."t 
It is, however, evident that imagination 
and memory are distinguished by some- 
thing more than their names. The sec- 
ond fundamental error of Hobbes in his 
metaphysics, his extravagant nominalism, 
if so it should be called, appears in this 
sentence, as the first, his materialism, 
does in that previously quoted. 

116. The phaenomena of dreaming and 
the phantasms of waking men are con- 
sidered in this chapter with the keen ob- 
servation and cool reason of Hobbes.| I 
am not sure that he has gone more pro- 
foundly into pyschological speculations in 
the Leviathan than in the earlier treatise ; 
but it bears witness more frequently to 
what had probably been the growth of the 
intervening period, a proneness to politi- 
cal and religious allusion, to magnify civil 
and to depreciate ecclesiastical power. 
" If this superstitious fear of spirits weie 
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taken away, and with it prognostics from 
dreams, false prophecies, and many other 
things dependmg thereon, by which crafty 
and ambitious persons abuse the simple 
people, men would be much more fitted 
than they are for civil obedience. And 
this ought to be the work of the schools ; 
but they rather nourish such doctrine."* 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Na- 
DiMonrae or ture, and the corresponding third 
crain or ioMP chapter of the Leviathan, enti- 
g.D«uott. ^j^^ Q^ Discourse, or the Con- 
sequence and Train of Imagination, are 
among the most remarkable in Hobbes, as 
they contain the elements of that theory 
of association, which was slightly touch- 
ed afterward by Locke, but developed and 
pushed to a far greater extent by Hartley. 
" The cause,*^ he says, '' of the coherence 
or consequence of one conception to an- 
other is their first coherence or conse- 

Suence at that time when they are pro- 
uced by sense : As, fo^ instance, from 
St. Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, 
because tlieir names are read together; 
from St. Peter to a stone, from the same 
cause ; from stone to foundation, because 
we see them together ; and, for the Same 
cause, from foundation to Church, and 
from Church to people, and from people 
to tumult ; and, according to this exam- 
ple, the mind may run almost from any- 
thing to anythinff."t This he illustrates 
in the Leviathan by the well-known ques- 
tion suddenly put by one in conversation 
about the death of Charles I., ** What 
was the value of a Roman penny 1" Of 
this discourse, as he calls it, in a larger 
sense of the- word than is usual with the 
logicians, he mentions several kinds; 
and, after observing that the remem- 
brance of succession of one thing to an- 
other, that is, of what was antecedent, and 
what consequent, and what concomitant, is 
called an experiment, adds, that " to have 
had many experiments is what we call 
experience, which is nothing else but re- 
membrance of what antecedents have 
been followed by what consequents."} 

118. *'No man can have a conception 
ExpcTienoe ^^ ^^® future, for the future is not 

•^ ' yet, but of our conceptions of 
the past we make a future, or, rather, call 
past future relatively.*'^ And again :*' The 
present only has a being in nature ; things 
past have a being in the memory only, kmt 
things to come have no being at all ; the 
future being but a fiction of the mind, ap- 
plying the sequels of actions past to the 
actions that are present, which with most 



•Hnm. Nat.,c3. 
t Id. ibid. 
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certainty is done by him that has most 
experience, but not with certainty enough. 
And though it be called prudence when 
the event answereth our expectation, yet 
in its own nature it is tnit presumption."* 
''When we have observed antecedents 
and consequents frequently associated, we 
take one for a sign of the other, as clouds 
foretel rain, and rain is a sign there have 
been clouds. But signs are but conjectu- 
ral, and their assurance is never full or 
evident. For though a man have always 
seen the day and night follow to one an* 
other hitherto, yet can he not thence con> 
elude they shall do so, or that they have 
done so, eternally. Experience conclu- 
deth nothing universally. But those who 
have most experience conjecture best, be- 
cause they have most signs to conjecture 
by ; hence ok) men, caeteris paribus, and 
men of quick parts, conjecture better than 
the young or dull.^t " But experience is 
not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural and extemporary wit, though per- 
haps many young men tliink the contra* 
ry." There is a presumption of the past 
as well as the future founded on experi- 
ence, as when, from having often seen 
ashes after fire, we infer, from seeing them 
again, that there has been fire. But this 
is as conjectural as our expectations of 
the future.^ 

1 10. In the last paragraph of the chapter 
in the Leviathan ne adds, what unconcei?^ 
is a very leading principle in the . bi«rieM or 
philosophy ofHobbes, but seems »nfin**y- 
to have no particular relation to what has 
preceded : '* Whatsoever we imagine is 
finite ; therefore there is no idea or con* 
ception of anything we call infinite. No 
man can have in his mind an image of 
infinite magnitude, nor conceive infinite 
swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or 
infinite power. When we say anything 
is infinite, we signify only that we are not 
able to conceive the ends and bounds of 
the things named, having no conception 
of the thinff, but of our own inability. And 
therefore uie name of God is used, not to 
make us conceive him, for he is incom- 
prehensible, and his greatness and power 
are inconceivable, but that we may honour 
him. Also, because whatsoever, as I said 
before, we conceive has been perceived 
first by sense, either all at once or by 
parts, a man can have no thought, repre- 
senting anything, not subject to sense. 
No man, therefore, can conceive anything, 
but he must conceive il in some place, 
and, indeed, with some determinate mag- 
nitude, and which may be divided into 
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parts, DOT that anything is all in this place 
and all in another place at the same time, 
nor that two or more things can be in one 
and the same place at once. For none of 
these things ever have or can be incident to 
sense, but are absurd speeches, taken npon 
credit, without any signification at all, from 
deceived philosophers, and deceived or de- 
ceiving schoolmen." This, we have seen 
in the last section, had been already dis- 
cussed with Descartes. The paralogism 
of Hobbes consists in his imposing a 
limited sense on the word idea or conceit 
tion, and assuming that what cannot be 
conceived according to that sense has no 
FYnification at all. 

120. The next chapter, being the fifth in 
otigiD or one treatise and the fourth in the 
laDsusce. other, may be reckoned, perhaps, 
the most valuable, as well as original, in 
the writings of Hobbes. It relates to 
speech and language. *' The invention of 
printing," he begins by observing, " though 
ingenious, compared with the invention 

of letters, is no great matter But 

the most noble and profitable invention of 
all others was that of speech, consist* 
ing of names or appellations, and their 
connexion, whereby men register their 
thoughts, recall them when they are past, 
and also declare them one to another for 
mutual utility and conversation ; without 
which there nad been among men neither 
commonwealth, nor society, nor content, 
nor peace, no more than among lions, 
bears, and wolves. The first author of 
speech was God himself, that instructed 
Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight ; for the Scripture 
goeth no farther in this matter. But this 
was sufiicient to direct him to add more 
names, as the experience and use of the 
creatures should give him occasion, and 
to join them in such manner by degrees 
as to make himself understood ; and so, 
bjr succession of time, so much language 
might be gotten as he had found use for, 
though not so copious as an orator or 
philosopher has need of.*** 

121. This account of the original of 
Hia poiitkai Isnguaffc appears in general as 
tteory inter- probable as it is succinct and 
^^* clear. But the assumption that 
there could have been no society or mutual 
peace among mankind without language, 
the ordinary instrument of contract, is 
too much founded upon his own political 
speculations. Nor is it proved by the 
comparison to lions, bears, and wolves, 
even if the analogy could be admitted; 
since the state of warfare which he here 

* liSfiathftD, c. 4. 



intimates to be natural to man does not 
commonly subsist in these wild animals 
of the same species. Stzvis inter s§ con^ 
venU %a-sis is an old remark. But, taking 
mankind with as much propensity to vio- 
lence towards each other as Hobbes could 
suggest, is it speech, or reason^ and the 
sense of self-interest, which has restrained 
this within the boundaries imposed on it 
by civil society t The position appears to 
be, that man, with eveiy other faculty and 
attribute of his nature except languaf^e, 
could never have lived in commumty 
with his fellows. It is manifest that the 
mechanism of such a community would 
have been very imperfect. But, possessing 
his rational powers, it is hard to see why 
he might not have devised signs to make 
known his special wants, or why he mi^ht 
not have attained the peculiar prerogative 
of his species and foundation of society, 
the excnange of what he liked less for 
what he liked better. 

123. This will appear more evident, and 
the exa^erated notions of the n^emt^j ^ 
school or Hobbes as to the ab- >pe«eiieug- 
solute necessity of language to r»>*^ 
the mutual relations of mankind, will be 
checked by considering, what was not so 
well understood in his age as at present, 
the intellectual capacities of those who 
are bom deaf, ana the resources which 
they are able to employ. It can hardly 
be questioned but that a number of fam« 
ilies, thrown together in this unfortunate 
situation, without other intercourse, could^ 
by the exercise of their natural reason, as 
well as the domestic and social afiections, 
constitute themselves into a sort of com- 
monwealth, at least as regular as that of 
the ants and bees; and, if the want of 
language would deprive them of many ad- 
vantages of polity, it would also secure 
them from much fraud and conspiracy. 
But those whom we have known to want 
the use of speech have also wanted the 
sense of hearing, and have thus been shut 
out from many assistances to the reason- 
ing faculties which our hypothesis need 
not exclude. The fair supposition is that 
of a number of persons merely dumb ; 
and, although they would not have laws 
or learning, it does not ^seem impossible 
that they might maintain at least a patri- 
archal, if not a political, society for many 
generations. Upon the lowest supposi- 
tion; they could not be inferior to the 
Chimpanzees, who are said to live in com* 
munities in the forests of Angola. 

193. The succession of conceptions in 
the mind depending wholly on that u«or 
they had one to another when pro- »■»»•■» 
duced by the senses, they cannot be re- 
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called Bt our choice and the need we have 
of them, " but as it chaticeth us to hear 
and see such things as shall bring them to 
our mind. Hence brutes are unable to 
call what they want to mind, and often, 
though they hide food, do not know where 
to find it. But man has the power to set 
up marks or sensible objects, and remem- 
ber thereby somewhat past. The most 
eminent of these are names or articulate 
sounds, by which we recall some concep- 
tion of things to which we give those 
names ; as the appellation white bringeth 
to remembrance the quality of such ob- 
jects as produce that colour or conception 
in us. Jt is by names that we are capable 
of science, as, for instance, that of num- 
ber; for beasts cannot number for want 
of words, and do not miss one or two out 
of their young ; nor could a man, without 
repeating oraily or mentally the words of 
number, know how many pieces of money 
may be before him.''* We have here an- 
other assumption, that the numbering fac- 
ulty is not stronger in man than in brutes, 
and also that the former could not have 
found out how to divide a heap of coins 
into parcels without the use of words of 
number. The experiment might be tried 
with a deaf and dumb child. 

124. Of names, some are proper, and 
Ntmcfl nni- 80™© commou to many or uni- 
▼enai not versal, there being nothing in the 
raaiitiM. world Universal but names, for 
the' things named are every one of them 
individual and singular. ^ One universal 
name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude in some quality or other acci- 
dents ; and whereas a proper name bring- 
eth to mind one thing only, universals re- 
call any one of those many.'f ** The uni- 
versality of one name to many things hath 
been the cause that men think the things 
are themselves universal, and so seriously 
contend that besides Peter and John, and 
all the rest of the men that are, have been, 
or shall be in the world, there is yet some- 
thing else that we call man; viz., man in 
general, deceiving themselves by taking 
the universal or general appellation for 
the thing it signifieth.^ For if one should 



• Hum. Nat., c. $.• t L*ir., c. 4. 

t " A univerMl," hfl says in his Logic, ** is not a 
name of many things collectively, but of each taken 
•eparately (sigillatim sumptprum). Man is not the 
name of the human species in general, but of each 
single man, Peter, John, and the rest, separately. 
Therefore this universal name is not the name of 
anything existing in nature, nor of any idea or phan- 
tasm formed in the mind, but always of some woid 
or name. Thus, when an animal, or a stone, or a 
ghost (spectrum), or anything else is called univer- 
sal, we are not to understand that any man, or stone, 
or anything else was, or is, or can be a universal, 



desire the painter to make him the picture 
of a man, which is as much as to say of 
a man in general, he meaneth no more 
but that the painter should choose what 
man he pleaseth to draw, which must 
needs be some of them that are, or have 
been, or may be, none o( which are uni- 
versal; But when he would have him to 
draw the picture of the king, or any par- 
ticular person, be limiteth the painter to 
that one person he chooseth. it is plain, 
therefore, that there is nothing universal 
but names, which are therefore called in- 
definite."* 

135. '* By this imposition of names, some 
of larger, some of stricter significa- how im- 
tion, we tuni the reckoning of the po^d- 
consequences of things imagined in the 
mind into a reckoning of the conseouences 
of appellations.^t Hence he thinks that 
though a man bom deaf and dumb might, 
by meditation, know that the angles of one 
triangle are equal to two right ones, he 
could not, on seeing another triangle of 
different shape, infer the same without a 
similar process. But by the help of words, 
after having observed the equality is not 
consequent on anything peculiar to one 
triangle, but on the number of sides and 
angles which is common to all, he regis- 
ters his discovery in a proposition. This 
is surely to confound the antecedent pro- 
cess of reasoning with what he calls the 
registry, which follows it.. The instance, 
however, is not happily chosen, and Hobbes 



but only that these words animal, stone, and the 
like are universal names, that is, names common 
to many things, and the conceptions corresponding 
to them in the mind are the images and phantasms 
of single animals or other things. Ana therefore 
we do not need, in order to understand what is 
meant by a univeisal, any other faculty than that of 
imagination, by which we remember that such 
words have excited the conception in our mindsj 
sometimes of. one particular thing, sometimes of 
another.*'— Cap. 2, ^ 9. Imagination and memory 
are used by Hobbes almost as synonymes. 

• Hum. Nat, c. 5. 

t It may deserve to be remarked that Hobbes 
himself, Nominalist as he was, did not limit reason- 
ing to comparison of propoeikions, as some latec 
writers have been inclined to do, and as, in his ob- 
jections to Descartes, he might seem to do himself. 
This may be inferred from the sentence quoted in 
the text, and more expressly, though not quite per- 
spicuously, from a passage m the Computstio, sive 
Logics, his Latin treatise published after the Levi- 
athan. Quomodo autem animo mu verbis taeUa co- 
gitatUme ratiocmando addare et svbtrahere 9olemu» uoo 
aut altero exempio ostendendum est. Si quis ergo 
e longinqoo aliqoid obscurA videat, etsi nulla sint 
imposita vocabula, habet tamen ejus rei ideam ean- 
dem propter quam impositis nunc vocabulis dicit 
earn rem esse corpus. Postquam autem propius 
accesserit, videritque eandem rem certo quodam 
mode nunc uno, nunc alio in loco esse, habebit ejus* 
dem ideam novam, propter quam nunc talem rem 
animatam vocat, &c., p. 2. 
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has conceded the whole point in question 
by admitting that the truth of the proposi- 
tion could be observed, which cannot re- 
quire the use of words.* He expresses 
the next sentence with more lelicity. 
** And thus the consequence found in one 
particular comes to be registered and re- 
membered as a universal rule, and dis- 
charges our mental reckoning of time and 
place ; and delivers us from all labour of 
the mind saving the first, and mak^s that 
which was found true here and now to be 
true in all times and places/*! 

126. The equivocal Use of names makes 
The subject it Often difficult to recover those 
conunoed conceptions for which they were 
designed, '*not only in the language of 
others, wherein we are to consider the 
drift, and occasion, and contexture of the 
speech, as well as the words themselves, 
but in our own discourse, which, being de- 
rived from the custom and common use 
of speech, representeth unto us not our 
own conceptions. It is, therefore, a great 
ability in a man, out of the wonis, con- 
texture, and other circumstances of lan- 
guage, to deliver himself from equivoca- 
tion, and to find out the true meaning of 
what is said ; and this is it we call umler- 
standing.'t "If speech be peculiar to 
man, as for aught I know it is, then is un- 
derstanding peculiar to him sdso ; under- 
standing being nothing else but conception 
caused by speech."^ This definition is 
arbitrary, and not conformable to the usual 
sense. "True and false," he observes 
afterward, " are attributes of speech, not 
of things'; where' speech is not, there is 
neither truth nor falsehood, though there 
may be error. Hence, as truth consists 
in the right ordering of names in our af- 
firmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
liath need to remember what every word 



* The demonstration of the thirtif-MCond propo- 
sition of Euclid coald lesTO no one in doubt wheth- 
er this property were common to all triangles, after 
it had been proved in a single instsnce. It is said, 
however, to be recorded by an ancient writer, that 
this discovery was first inade as to equilateral, af- 
terward as to isosceles, and lastly as to other trian- 
irles.— Stewart's Philosophy of Human Mind, vol. 
li , chap, iv , sect. 2. The mode of proof most have 
been different from that of Euclid. And this might 
possibly lead us to suspect the truth of the tradition. 
For if the eqjiality of the angles of a trisngle to two 
right angles admitted of any elementary demonstra- 
tion, such as might occur in the infancy of geome- 
try, without making use of the property of parallel 
lines assumed in the twelfth axiom or Ruclid, the 
difficullies consequent on that assumption would 
readily be evaded.— See the Note on Koclid, i , 29, 
in Playfair, who has ^ven a demonstration of his 
own, but one which mvolves the idea of motion 
rather more than was usual with the Greeks in 
their elementary propositions. t Lev. 

t Ham. Nat ^ Lev. 



he uses stands for, and place it according- 
ly. In geometry, the only science hither- 
to known, men begin by definitions. And 
every man Who aspires to true knowledge 
should examine the definitions of former 
authors, and either correct them or make 
them anew. For the errors of definitions 
multiply themselves, according as the 
reckoning proceeds, and lead men into ab- 
surdities, which at last they see, but can- 
not avoid without reckoning anew from 
the beginning, in which lies the foundation 
of their errors In the right defini- 
tion of names lies the first use of speech, 
which is the acquisition of science. And 
in wrong or no definitions lies the first 
abuse from which proceed all false and 
senseless tenets, which make those men 
that take their instruction from the au- 
thority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to be as much below the con- 
dition of ignorant men, as men endued 
with true science are above it. For, be- 
tween true science and erroneous doctrine, 
ignorance is in the middle. Words are 
wise men's counters ; they do but reckon 
by them; but they are the money of 
fools."* 

127. '' The names of such things as af- 
fect us, that is, which please and stmm dif^ 
displease us, because all men be forentiy im 
not alike affected with the same <'°**'- 
thing,nor the same man at all times, are, 
in the common discourse of men, of in- 
constant signification. For, seeing all 
names are imposed to signify our concep- 
tions, and all our affections arc but con- 
ceptions, when we conceive the same 
thoughts differently, we can hardly avoid 
different naming of them. For, though the 
nature of that we conceive be the same, 
yet the diversity of our reception of it, in 
respect of different constitutions of body 
and prejudices of opinion, gives every- 
thing a tincture of our different passions. 
And, therefore, in reasoning, a roan must 
take heed of words, which, besides the 
signification of what we imagine of their 
nature, have a signification also of the 
nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker ; such as are the names of virtues 
and vices ; for one man calleth wisdom 
what another calleth fear, and one cruelty 
what another justice ; one prodigality 
what another magnanimity, and one grav- 
ity what another stupidity, &g. And, 
therefore, such names can never be true 
grounds of any ratiocination. No more 
can metaphors and 'tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous, because they 
profess their inconstancy, which the other 
do not."t Thus ends this chapter of the 
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Leviathan, which, with the ocvresponding 
one in the Treatise on Human Nature, are, 
notwithstanding what appear to me some 
erroneous principles, as full, perhaps, of 
deep and original thoughts as any other 
pages of equal length on the art of reason- 
ing and philosophy of language. Many 
have borrowed from Hobbes without na- 
ming him ; and, in fact, he is the founder 
of the nominalist school in England. He 
may probably hava conversed ¥rith Bacon 
on these subjects ; we see much of that 
master^s style of illustration. But as Ba- 
con was sometimes too excursive to sift 
particulars, so Hobbes has sometimes 
wanted a comprehensive view. 

198. «* There are," to proceed with 
Knowiedn. ^^^^^^ " ^^^ kinds of knowl- 
^^ ed^ ; the one, sense, or knowl- 
edge original, and remembrance of the 
same ; the other, science, or knowledge 
of the truth of propositions, derived from 
understanding. Both are but experience, 
one of things from without, the otner from 
the proper use of words in language; and 
experience being but remembrance, all 
knowledge is remembrance. Knowledge 
implies two things, truth and evidence ; 
the latter is the concomitance of a man*u 
conception with the words that signify 
such conception in the act ot ratiocina- 
tion.'* If a man does not annex a mean- 
ing to his words, his conclusions are not 
evident to him. ^ Evidence is to truth 
as the sap to the tree, which, so far as it 
creepeth along with the body and branches, 
keepeth them alive; when it forsaketh 
them they die ; for this evidence, which is 
meaning with our words, is the life of 
truth." '• Science is evidence of truth, 
from some beginning or principle of sense. 
The first principle of knowledge is that 
we have such and such conceptions ; the 
second, that we have thus and thus named 
the things whereof they are conceptions ; 
the third is that we have joined those 
names in such manner as to make true 
propositions; the fourth and last is that 
we have joined these propositions in such 
manner as they be concluding, and the 
truth of the conclusion said to be known."* 

129. Reasoning is the addition or sub- 
p^,^,,^ traction of parcels. " In what- 
'* ever matter there is room for 
addition and subtraction, there is room for 
reason ; and where these have no place, 
then reason has nothing at all to do.'^ 
This is neither as perspicuously express- 
ed, nor as satisfactorily illustrated, as is 
usual with Hobbes ; but it is true that sdl 
syllogistic reasoning is dependant upon 



quantity alone, and, oonsecjuently, upon 
that which is capable of addition and sub* 
traction. This seems not to have been 
clearly perceived by some writers of the 
old Aristotelian school, or perhaps by some 
others, who, as far as I can judge, have a 
notion that the relation of a genus to a 
species, or a predicate to its subject, con- 
sidered merely as to syllogism or deduct- 
ive reasoning, is something different from 
that of a whole to its parts ; which would 
deprive that logic of its chief boast, its 
axiomatic evidence. But, as this would 
appear too dry to some readers, I shall 
pursue it farther in a note.* 



• Htim. N»t, c e. 



t Lev., c. 5. 



* Dugald Stewttt (Elements of Philosophy, &c.. 
vol. ii., ch. ii., sect 2) has treated this theory oi 
Hobbes on reasoniog:, as well as tha(k of Condiflac, 
which seems much the same, with great scorn, as 
** too puerile to admit of (L e., reqaire) refutatkm." 
I do not myself think the language of Hobbes, ei- 
ther here, or as quoted by Stewart from his Latin 
treatise on Lo^c, so perspicuous as usual. But I 
cannot help bemg of opinion that he is substantially 
right For surely, when we assert that A is B, w« 
assert that all thmgs which fall under the class B, 
taken collectively, comprehend A ; or that B=A 
+X : B being here put, it is to be (rf>served, not for 
the res frcsdieata itself, but for the concrete, de fw^ 
bm frwdieandum tsL 1 mention this, because tnis 
elliptical use of the word predicate seems to have 
occasioned some confusion m writers on logic. The 
predicate strictly taken, being an attribute or quali- 
tir, cannot be said to include or contain the subject 
But to return : when we say B=A-|-X, or B— As 

A, since we do not compare, in such a proposition, 
as is here supposed, A with X, we only mean that 
A= A, or that a certain part of B is the same as it- 
self! Again, in a particular affirmative/ Some A is 

B, we assert that part of A, or A-^ Y is con tained in 
B, or that B may be expressed byA— Y+X. 8o 
also when we say. Some A is not B, we eooaUy di- 
vide the clas s or ge nus B into A^Y and X, or aa- 
ssrt that B=A— Y+X ; but in this cass the sub- 
ject is no longer A~Y, but the remainder, or other 
part of A, namely, Y ; and this is not found in ei- 
ther term of the predicate. Final ly, in the oniver- 
sal ne gative. No A (neither A— Y nor Y) is B, the 
A— Y of the predicate vanishes or has no value, and 
B becomes equal to X, which is incapable of meas- 
urement with A, and, consequently, with either A— 
Y or Y, which make up A. Now if we combino 
this with another proposition, in order to form a syl- 
logism, and say that C is A, we find, as before, that 
A=C+Z ; and, substituting this value of A^ the 
former proposition, it appears that B=C+Z+X. 
Then, m the conclusion, we have C is B ; that is, C 
is a part of C-hZ-j-X. And. the same in the three 
other cases or moods of the figure. This seems to 
be, in plainer terms, what Hobbes meims bv addition 
or subtraction of parcels, and what CondiUac means 
by rather a lax expression, Uiat equations and prop- 
ositions are at bottom the same, or, as he phrases tt 
better, "Tevideocede raison consiste uniquement 
dans ndentit^." If we add to this, ss he probably 
intended, non-identity as the condition of all nega- 
tive conclusions, it seems to be no more than is n»> 
cessarily involved in the fundamental principle of 
syllogism, the diction dt omni cf mdlo ; which may 
be thus reduced to its shortest terms : " Whatevei 
can be divided into parts includes all those parts. 
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ISO. A man may reckon without the use 
. of words in particular things, as 
in conjecturing from the sight of 



and nothing else.** Thia it not limited to mathe- 
matical quantity, but inclodea averytbing which ad- 
mita of more and leaa. Hobbea haa a good paaaage 
in hia Logic on thia : Nonr putandum eat computa- 
tioni, id eat, ratiocinationi in numeria tantum locum 
eaee, tanquam homo a catena animantibua, ^uod 
cenatttaae narratur Pytbagoraa, aola numenndi fac- 
nluie diatinctna eaaet ; nam etmagnitndomagnitu- 
dini, corpua corpori, motua motiii, tampua tempori, 
gradaa qualitatia gradui, actio actioni, conceptua 
concepttti, proportio proportioni, oratio orationi, no- 
men nomini, in quibue omne phiioaophic genua con- 
tinatDr, adiici adimiqoe poteat. 

Bat it doee not follow by any meana that we 
ahould aaaent to the atrange paaaagea quoted by 
Stewart from Condillac and Diaerot, which reduce 
til huwUdge to identical propoaitioni. Even in ge- 
ometry, where the objecta are atrietly magnitudea, 
Um coontleaa Tariety m which their relatione may 
be ezhilHted cooaututea the richea of that inez- 
faftuatible acience ; and in moral or phyaical propo- 
aitiona, the relation of qnantity.between the subject 
and predicate, aa concretea, which enablea them to 
be compared, though it ia the aole foundatton of all 
gmural d^dmctivt reaaamuig or syllogiam, haa nothing 
to do with the other propertieaor relatione, of which 
we obtain a knowledge by means of that compari- 
eon. In mathematical reaaoning, we infer aa to 
quantity through the medium of quantity ; in other 
, we uae the aame medium, but our infer* 
I ia aa to tmtha which do not lie within that 
category. Thus, in the hackneyed instance, All men 
are mortal ; that ia, mortal creaturea include men 
and aomething more, it ia absurd to assert that we 
only know that men are men. It ia true that our 
knowledge of the truth of the propoaition comee by 
the help of thia comparison or men in the aubject 
with men in the predicate ; but the very nature of 
the proposition discovers a conatant relation be- 
tween the individuala of the hnman apeciea and 
that mortality which ia predicated of tnem along 
with othera' ; and it ia in thia, not in an identical 
aquation, aa Diderot aeema to have thought, that 
oor knowUdgg consists. 

The remarka of Stevrait's friend, M. Prevost of 
Geneva, on the principle of identity aa the basis of 
matbematical acience, and which the former baa 
eandidljr anbjoioed to hia own volume, appear to me 
-very aatiafactory. Stewart comes to admit that the 
dispute is nearly verbal ; but we cannot aay that he 
otisinallT treated it aa auch ; and the principle it- 
•BU, both as nplied to geometry and to logic, ia, in 
my opinion, oi aome importance to the cleameaa of 
oor conceptions as to those aciencea. It may be 
added, that Stewart*B objection to the principle of 
identity aathe basis of geometrical reaaoning is leas 
fiscible in its application to ayllogisnL He ia will- 
ing to admit that magnitudea capable of coincidence 
by immediate auperpoeition may be reckoned iden- 
oeal, but acruplea to apply auch a word to thoae 
which are dissimilar in ngure, aa the rectangles of 
the raeana and eztremea of four proportional lines. 
Neither one nor the other are, in fiict, identical aa 
real quantitiee, the former being neceaaarily conceiv- 
ed to difler from each other by position in apace aa 
rnnch aa the latter ; ao that the expression he quotes 
Iram Aristotle, cy rwtots ^ tvoryt nwrw, or any aim* 
ilar one of modem mathematicians, can only refer 
to the abstract magnitude of their areas, which be- 
ing divisible mto the same number of equal parts, 
tter are called the aame. And there aeema no real 
diflnreoce in tint reepect between two circlee of 



anything what is likcij to Mow; and if 
he reckons wronff, it is error. But in rea- 
soning on genenu words, to fall on a false 
inference is not error, though often so call* 
ed, hut absurdity.* " If a man should talk 
to me of a round quadrangle, or accidents 
of bread in cheese, or immaterial substan- 
ces, or of free subject, a free will, or any 
free, but free from being hindered by op- 
position, I should not say he were in error, 
but that his words were without meaning, 
that is to say, absurd.*' Some of these 
propositions, it will occur, are intelligible 
m a reasons^le sense, and not contradic- 
tory, except by means of an aibitrary def- 
inition, which he who employs them does 
not admit. It will be observed here, as 



equal radii and two auch rectangleaaaare supposed 
above, the klentity of their magnitudea being a die- 
tinct troth, independent of an^ conaideretion either 
of their ligure or their position. But, however 
this may be, the identity of the subject with part 
of the predicate in an amrmative proposition is nev- 
er fictitiooa, bat real It meana that the peraona or 
thinga in the one are atrietly the aame beinga with 
the peraona or things to which they are compared 
in the other, though, through aome difference of re- 
lations or other circumstance, they are expressed in 
different language. It is needless to give ezamplea, 
aa all thoae who can read thia note at all will know 
how to find them. 

I will here take the liberty to remark, though not 
closely connected with the preaent subject, that 
Archbishop Whateley seems not quite rignt in say- 
ing (Elements of Logic, p. 46) that in affirmative 
propoaitiona the predicate ia luvtr diatributed. Be- 
aidea the numeroua inatancea where thia is. in point 
of fact, the caae, all which he excludes, there are 
nuny in which it is involved in the very form of the 
proposition. Such are all thoee which assert iden- 
tity or equality, and auch also are all thoae particu- 
lar affirmationa which have (vrevioualy been ammri' 
ed from universale. Of the first sort are all the the- 
orems in geometry, asserting an equality of magni- 
tudes or ratios, in which the sabject and predicate 
may alwaya change places. It is troe that m the in- 
stance given in tne work quoted, that equilateral 
trianglea are equiangular, the converae requirea a 
aeparate proof, and ao in many aimilar caaea. Bat 
in these the predicate is not distributed by the form 
of the proposition ; they aasert no equality of mag- 
nitude. 

Xhe poaition, that where auch equality is affirm- 
ed, the predicate ia not logically distributed, would 
lead to the consequence that it can only be converted 
into a particular affirmation. Thus, after proving 
that the aquare of the hypothenuse, in all right- 
angled trianglea, ia equal to thoee of the aidea, 
we could only infer that the aquarea of the sidea 
are mmoimee equal to that of the hypothenuse, 
which could not be maintained without rendering 
the rolea of logic ridiculous. The most general 
mode of considering the question is to aay, as we 
have done above, that in a universal affirmative, 
the predicate B (that is, the class of which B ia 
predicated) ia composed of A the subject, and X an 
unknown remainder. But if, by the very nature of 
the propoaition, we perceive that X is nothing or 
haa no value, it is plain that the subject meaaurea 
the entire predicate, and vice veraA, the predicate 
meaaurea tne subject ; in other worda, each is taken 
tmiversally, or diatributed. * Lev. r, 5 
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we have done before, that Hobbes does 
not confine reckoning or reasoning to uni- 
versals, or even to words. 

131. Man has the exclusive privilege 
, ^^_ of forming general theorems. 

It. ry«,uency. ^^^ ^^^^ privilege is.aUayed by 

another, that is, by the privilege of ab- 
surdity, to which no living creature is 
subject, but man only. And of men those 
are of all men most subject to it that 
profess philosophy. . . . For there is not 
one that begins his ratiocination from the 
definitions or explications of the names 
they are to use, which is a method used 
only in geometry, whose conclusions have 
thereby been made indisputable. He then 
enumerates seven causes of absurd con- 
clusions ; the first of which is the want of 
definitions, the others are erroneous impo- 
sition of names. If we can avoid these 
errore, it is not easy to fall into absurdity 
(by which he, of course, only means any 
wrong conclusion), except, perhaps, by the 
length of a reasoning. " For all men,^' 
he says, "by. nature reason alike, and 
well, when they have good principles. 
Hence it appears that reason is not, as 
sense and memory, born with us, nor got- 
ten by experience only, as prudence is, 
but attained by industry, in apt imposing 
of names, and in getting a good and or- 
derly method of proceeding from the ele- 
ments to assertions, and so to syllogisms. 
.Children are not endued with reason at 
all till they have attained the use of 
speech, but are called reasonable crea- 
tures for the possibility of having the use 
of reason hereafter. And reasoning serves 
the generality of mankind very little, 
though, with their natural prudence with- 
out science they are in better condition 
than those who reason ill themselves, or 
trust those who have done so."* It has 
been observed by Buhle, that Hobbes had 
more respect for the Aristotelian forms of 
logic than his master Bacon. He has, in 
fact, written a short treatise, in his Ele- 
meiHa Philosophiac, on the subject; ob- 
serving, however, therein, that a true logic 
will be sooner learned by attending to ge- 
ometrical demonstrations than by drudg- 
ing over the rules of syllogism, as chil- 
dren learn to walk, not by precept, but by 
habit.f 

* Id. ibid. 

t Citias malto Teram lo^icam discnnt qui math- 
ematiccrum demonstrationibus.quam qui logicoram 
ayllogizandi pfsBceptis legendt^ tempus conterunt, 
baud aliter quam parvuli pueri gressum formare dit- 
cant non preceptis sed scpe gradiendo.— C. iv., p. 
30. Atque ntBC aufiiciunt (he says ai'terward)^ de syl- 
logismo, qui est tanquam gressas pbilosopbiaB ; nam 
et quantum necesse est au cognoscendum cindoTim 
saam habeat omnis argumentatio legitiroa, tantum 



139. " No discourse whatever," he says 
truly in the seventh chapter of Knowledge f 
the Leviathan, " can end m ab- ikci noc deri- 
solute knowledge of fact past ▼•d flromwa- 
or to come. For as to the """*" 
knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; 
and ever after memory. And for the 
knowledge of consequences, which I have 
said before is called science, it is notabso- 
lutCf but conditional. No man can know 
by discourse that this or that is, has been, 
or will be, which is to know absolutely ; 
but only that if this is, that is ; if this has 
been, that has been ; if this shall be, that 
shall be ; which is to know conditionally, 
and that not the consequence of one thing 
to another, but of one name of a thing to 
another name of the same thing. And, 
therefore, when the discourse is put into 
speech, and begins with the definitions of 
words, and proceeds by connexion of the 
same into general affirmations, and of 
those again into syllogisms, the end or 
last sum is called the conclusion, and the 
thought of the mind by it signified is that 
conditional knowledge of the consequence 
of words which is commonly called sci- 
ence. But if the first ground of such dis- 
course be not definitions, or if deAnitions 
be not rightly joined together in syllo- 
gisms, then the end or conclusion is again 
opinion, namely, of the truth of somewhat 
said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senseless words, without possibility of be- 
ing understood."* 

133. *' Belief, which is the admitting of 
propositions upon trust, in many ca- « ^.^ 
ses is no less free from doubt than * ' 
perfect and manifest knowledge ; for as 
there is nothing whereof there is not 
some cause, there must be some cause 
thereof conceived. Now there be many- 
things which we receive from the report 
of others, of which it is impossible to im- 
agine any cause of doubt ; for what can 
be opposed against the consent of all men, 
in thmgs they can know and have no 
cause to report otherwise than they are, 
such as is great part of our histories, un- 
less a man would say that all the workl 
had conspired to deceive him T'f What- 
ever we believe on the authority of the 
speaker, he is the object of our faith. 
Consequently, when we believe that the 
Scriptures are the word of God, having 
no immediate revelation from God him- 

diximus; et omnia accuniolare quiR dici possunt, 
aeque euperfluum esset ac si qois ut dizi puerulo ad 
gradienaum prscepta dare yelit; acquiritur enim 
ratiocinandi are non pneceptis sed usu et lectione 
eorum Hbrorunn in quibus omnia severia demon- 
strationibus transiguntur.— C. ▼., p. 35. 
* Lev., c. 7. t Hum. Nat.,c. 6. 
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self, our bdief, fattfa, and trust is in the 
Church, whose word we take, and ac- 
quieaee therein. Hence all we believe on 
the authority c ( men, whether they be 
sent from God or not, is faith in men only.* 
We have no certain knowledge of the 
truth of Scripture, but trust the holy men 
of God's Church succeeding one another 
from the time of those who saw the won- 
drous works of God Almighty in the flesh. 
And as we beheve the Scriptures to be 
the word of God on the authority of the 
Church, the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture in case of controversy ought to be 
trusted to the Church rather than private 
opinion.f 

134. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan 
Chan or contains a synoptical chart of hu- 
acienev. man scicuce, or " knowledge of con- 
sequences,'* also called philosophy. He 
divides it into natural wad civil : the for- 
mer into consequences from accidents 
common to all bodies, quantity and mo- 
tion, and those from qualities, otherwise 
called physics. The first includes astron- 
omy, mechanics, architecture, as well as 
mathematics. The second he distinguish- 
es into consequences from qualities of 
bodies transient, or meteorology, and from 
th(he of bodies permanent, such as the 
stars, the atmosphere, or terrestrial bod- 
ies. The last are divided again into those 
without sense and those with ^nse ; and 
these into animals and men. In the con* 
sequences from the qualities of animals 
generally he reckons optics and music ; in 
those from men we find ethics, poetry, 
rhetoric, and logic. These altogether con- 
stitute the first great head of natural phi- 
losophy. In the second, or civil philoso- 
phy, he includes nothing but the rights 
and duties of sovereigns and their sub- 
jects. This chart of human knowledge is 
one of the worst that has been propound- 
ed, and falls much below that of Bacon.;( 
135. This is the substance of the phi- 
▲naiTsia of losophy of Hobbcs, SO far as it 
panions. relates to the intellectual facul- 
ties, and especially to that of reasoning. 
In the seventh and two following chapters 
of the treatise on Human Nature, in the 
ninth and tenth of the Leviathan, he pro- 
ceeds to the analysis of the passions. 
The motion in some internal substance of 
the head, if it does not stop there, pro- 
ducing mere conceptions, proceeds to the 
heart, helping or hindering the vital mo- 
tions, which he ' distinguishes from the 
voluntary, exciting in us pleasant or pain- 
ful affections, caUed passions. We are 



* LeT., c. 7. 
t Lev., c. 9. 
Vol. II.— P 



t Ham. Nat,, c U. 



solicited by these to draw near to that 
which pleases us, and the contrary. Hence 
pleasure, love, appetite, desire, are divers 
names for divers considerations of the 
same thing. As all conceptions we have 
immediately by the sense are detight, or 
pain, or appetite, or fear, so are all the 
imaginations after sense. But, as they 
are weaker imaginations, so are they also 
weaker pleasures or weaker pains.* All 
delight is appetite, and presupposes a far- 
ther end. There is no utmost end in this 
worid ; for while we live we have desires, 
and desire presupposes a farther end. We 
are dot, therefore^ to wonder that men 
desire more the more they possess ; for 
felicity, by which we mean continual de- 
light, consists not in having prospered, 
but in prospering.! ^^h passion neing, 
as he fancies, a continuation of the mo- 
tion which gives rise to a peculiar con- 
ception, is associated with it. They all, 
except such as are immediately connected 
with sense, consist in the conception of a 
power to produce some effect. To hon- 
our a man is to conceive that he has an 
excess of power over some one with 
whom he is compared; hence qualities 
indicative of power, and actions signifi- 
cant of itf are honourable ; riches are hon- 
oured as signs of power, and nobility is 
honourable as a sign of power in ances- 
tors.J 

136. '* The constitution of man^s body 
is in perpetual mutation, and Good and 
hence it is impossible that all aiji fo iaiifa 
the same thinn should always ••'^• 
cause in him the same appetites and aver- 
sions ; much less can all men consent in 
the desire of any one object. But what- 
soever is the object of any man^s appetite 
or desire, that is it which he, for his part, 
calls ^ood ; and the object of his hate and 
aversion, evil, or of his contempt, vile and 
inconsiderable. For these words of good, 
evil, and contemptible are ever used with 
relation to the person usinff them, thevs 
being nothing simply and molutely so; 
nor any common rule of good and evil, to 
be taken from the nature of the objects 
themselves, but from the peveon of the 
man where there is no commonwealth, 
or in a commonwealth from the person 
that represents us, or from an arbitrator 
or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
consent set up, and make his sentence the 
rule thereof.**^ 

137. In prosecuting this analysis, all the 
passions are resolved into self-love, hi« i 
the pleasure we take in our own ' 



• Horn. Nit., c. 7. 
I Hum. N«t, c 8. 
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gDwer, the pain we suffer in wanting it. 
ome of his explications are very forced. 
Thus, weeping is said to be from a sense 
of our want of power. And here comes 
one of his strange paradoxes. ** Men are 
apt to weep that prosecute revenge, when 
the revenge is suddenly stopped or frus- 
trated by the repentance of their adversa^ 
ry ; and such are the tears of reconciHa^ 
tton."* So resolute was he to resort to 
anything the most preposterous, rather 
than admit a moral feeling in human nar 
ture. His account of laughter is better 
known, and peiiiaps more probable, though 
not explaining the whole of the case« Af- 
ter justly observing that whatsoever it be 
that moves laughter, it must be new and 
unexpected, he defines it to be '* a sudden 
glory arising from a sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves, by compari- 
son with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly, for men laugh at die 
follies of themselves past.*' It might be 
objected, that those are most prone to 
laughter who have least of this glorying 
in themselves, or undervaluing of their 
neighbours. 

138. 'V There is a great difference be- 
ais nouon tween the desire of a man when 
or 10T6. indefinite, and the same desire 
limited to one person; and this is that 
love which is the great theme of poets. 
But, notwithstanding their praises, it must 
be defined by the word need ; for it is a 
conception a man hath of his need of that 
one person desired. '^f " There is yet an- 
* other passion sometimes called love, but 
more properly good-will or charity. , There 
can be no greater argument to a man of 
his own power than to find himself able 
not only to accomplish his own desires, 
but also to assist other men in theirs ; 
and this is that conception wherein con- 
sists charity. In which first is contained 
that natural affection of parents towards 
their children which the Greeks call aropyn, 
as also that affection wherewith men seek 
to assist those that adhere unto them. But 
the affection wherewith men many times 
bestow their benefits on strangers is not 
to be called charity, but either contract, 
whereby they seek to purchase friendship, 
or fear, which makes them to purchase 
peace.'^t This is equally contrary to no- 
torious truth, there being neither fear nor 
contract in generosity towards strangers. 
It is, however, not so extravagant as a 
subsequent position, that in beholding the 
danger of a ship in a tempest, thouffh 
there is pity, which is grief, yet "the 

* Hunk Nat, c. 9. Lev., c. 6 and 10. 

f Hum Nat., €.9. |1(L ibid. 



delight in our own security is so far pre- 
dominant, that men are usually content, in 
such a case, to be spectators of the mis- 
ery of their friends."* 

139. As knowledge begins from experi- 
ence, new experience is the be- c_,i_., 
ginning of new knowledge. What- ^*™*'y- 
ever, therefore, happens new to a man, 
gives him the hope of knowing somewhat 
he knew not before. This appetite of 
knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to 
man ; for beasts never regard new things 
except to discern how far they may be 
useful, while man looks for the cause and 
beginningr of all he sees.f This attribute 
of curiosity seems rather hastily denied 
to beasts. And as men, he says, are al- 
ways seeking new knowledge, so are they 
always deriving some new gratification. 
There is no such thing as perpetual tran- 
quillity of mind while we live here, be- 
cause life itself is but motion, and can 
never be without desire, nor without fear, 
no more than without sense. "What 
kind of felicity God hath ordained to them 
that devoutly honour him, a man shall no 
sooner know than enjoy, being joys that 
now are as incomprehensible as the word 
of schoolmen, beatifical vision, is unintel- 

Hgible.n • 

140. From the consideration of the pas- 
sions Hobbes advances to in- DUAnDMof 

Suire what are the causes of the inMiieeiui 
ifference in the intellectual ca- «*i«citi«^ 
pacities and dispositions of men.^ Their 
bodily senses are nearly alike, whence he 
precipitately infers there can be no great 
difference in the brain. Yet men differ 
much in their bodily constitution, whence 
he derives the principal differences in their 
minds; some, being addicted to sensual' 
pleasures, are less curious as to knowl- 
edge or ambitious as to power. This is 
called dulness, and proceeds from the ap- 
petite of bodily delight. The contrary to 
this is a quick ranging of mind, accompa- 
nied with curiosity ia comparing things 
that come into it, either as to unexpected 
similitude, in which fancy consists, or dis- 
similitude in things appearing the same, 
which is properly called judgment ; " for 
to judge is nothing else but to distinguish 
and discern. And both fancy and judg- 
ment are commonly comprehended under 
the name of wit, which seems to be a te- 
nuity and agility of spirits contrary to 
that restiness of the spirits supposed in 
those who are dull.'*! 



* Hum. Nat., c. 0. This 18 an exaggeration of 
aome well-known lines of LucTetraa, which am 
themselTes exaggerated. 

t Id. ibid. t Lev-* c. S and e. 11 . 

^ Horn. Nat , c. 10. H Id. ibid 
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Ul. We call il levity when the mind is 
easily diverted and the discourse is paren- 
thetical ; and this proceeds from cunosity, 
with too much equality and indiflference ; 
for, when all things make equal impression 
and delight, they equally throng to be ex- 
pressed. A different fault is indocibility, 
or difficulty of being taught ; which must 
arise from a false opinion that men know 
ahready the truth of what is called in ques- 
tion ; for certainly they are not otherwise 
so unequal in capacity as not to discern 
the difference of what is proved and what 
is not ; and, therefore, if the minds of men 
were all of white paper, they would all 
most equally be disposed to acknowledge 
whatever should be in right method, and 
by right ratiocination delivered to them. 
Bat when men have once acquiesced in 
untrue opinions, and registered them as 
anthentical records in uieir minds, it is 
no less impossiUe to speak intelligibly to 
such men than to write legibly on a paper 
already scribbled over. The immediate 
cause, therefore^ of indocibility is preju- 
dice, and of prejudice false opinion of our 
own knowledge.* 

143. Intellectual virtues are such abili- 
wit and ties as go by the name of a good 
Aa«y* wit, which may be natural or ac- 
quired. " By natural wit," says Hobbes, 
*' I mean not that which a man hath from 
his birth, for that is nothing else but sense ; 
wherein men differ so little from one an- 
other, and from brute beasts, as it is not 
to be reckoned among virtues. But I 
mead that wit which is gotten by use 
only and experience, without method, cul- 
ture, or instruction, and consists chiefly 
in celerity of imagining and steady direc- 
tion. And the difference in this (juickness 
is caused by that of men's passions, that 
love and dislike, some one thing, spme an- 
other, and therefore some men^s thouffhts 
run one way, some another ; and are held 
to, and observe differently the things that 
pass through their imagination.*' Fancy 
IS not praised without judgment and dis- 
cretion, which is properly a discerning of 
limes, places, and persons ; but judgment 
and discretion is commended for itself 
wiUiout fancy : without steadiness and di- 
rection to some end, a great fancy is one 
kind of madness, such as they have who 
lose themselves in long digressions and 

rentheses. If the defect of discretion 
apparent, how extravagant soever the 
fancy be, the whole discourse will be ta- 
ken for a want of wit.f 

143. The causes of the difference of 
wits are in the passions; and the difier- 



* Hum. Nat. 



t Lev., c. 8. 



ence of passions proceeds partly DiHtoencM 
Arom the different constitution of in Uia pM- 
the body, and partly from differ- ■*~»- 
ent education. Those passions are chiefly 
the desire of power, riches, knowledge, or 
honour; all which may be reduced to the 
first, for riches, knowledge, and honour 
are but several sorts of power. He who 
has no great passion for any of these, 
though he may be so far a good man as to 
be free from giving offence, yet cannot 
possibly have either a great fancy or much 
judgment. To have weak passions ic 
dulness ; to have passions indifferently for 
everything, giddiness and distraction ; to 
ha^ stronger passions for anything than 
others have is madness. Madness 
may be the excess of many pas- ^^ 
sions ; and the passions themselves, when 
they lead to evil, are degrees of it. He 
seems to have had some glimpse of But- 
ler's hypothesis as to the madness of a 
whole people. ** What argument for mad- 
ness can there be greater than to clamour, 
strike, and throw stones at our best 
friends 1 Yet this is somewhat less than 
such a multitude will do. For they will 
clamour, fight against, and destroy those 
by whom all their lifetime before they 
have been protected and secured from in- 
jury. And, if this be madness in the mul- 
titude, it is the same in every particular 
man."* 

144. There is a fault in some men's 
habit of discoursing which may umiMinhig 
be reckoned a sort of madness, imimi* 
which is when they speak words with no 
signification at all. " And this is incident 
to none but those that converse in ques- 
tions of matters incomprehensible as the 
schoolmen, or in questions of abstruse 
philosophy. The common sort of men 
seldom speak insignificantly, and are, there- 
fore, by those other egregious persons 
counted idiots. But to be assured their 
words are without anything correspondent 
to them in the mind, there would need 
some examples ; which, if any man require, 
let him take a schoolman into his hands, 
and see if he can translate any one chap- 
ter concerning any difficult point, as the 
Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Christ, 
transubstantiation, free-will, &c., into any 
of the modem tongues, so as to make the 
same intelligible, or into any tolerable 
Latin, such as they were acquainted with 
that lived when the Latin tongue was vul- 

far." And, after quoting some words from 
uarez, he adds : " When men write whole 
volumes of such stuff", are they not mad. 
or intend to make others so V'f 
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145. The eleventh chapter of the Lem- 
than, on manners, by which he 

ifmiMra. nneans thoee qualities of mankind 
which concern their livmg together in 
peace and unity, is full of Hobbes's caus- 
tic remarks on human nature. Often 
acute, but alwavs severe, he ascribes over- 
much to a deliberate and calculating self- 
ishness. Thus the reverence of antiquity 
is referred to ^' the contention men have 
with the living, not with the dead ; to these 
ascribing more than due, that they may ob- 
scure the glory of the other." Thus, " to 
have received from one to whom we think 
ourselves equal, greater benefits than we 
can hope to requite, disposes to counterfeit 
love, but really to secret hatred, and puts 
a man into the estate of a desperate debt- 
or, that, in declihmg the sight of his cred- 
itor, tacitly wishes him where he might 
never see nim more. For benefits oblige, 
and obligation is thraldom ; and unrequi- 
table obligation perpetual thraldom, which 
is to one*s equal hateful." He owns, how- 
ever, that to have received benefits from 
a superior disposes us to love him ; and 
so it does where we can hope to requite 
even an equal. If these maxims have a 
certain basis of truth, they have at least 
the fault of those of Rochefoucault ; they 
are made too generally characteristic of 
mankind. 

146. Ignorance of the signification of 
ixnorancMi ^©rds disposcs men to take on 
■nd preju- trust not Only the truth they know 
dtea. j^Qi^ \^x also errors and nonsense. 
Por neither can be detected without a per- 
fect understanding of words. '' But igno- 
rance of the causes and original constitu- 
tion of right, equity, law, and justice, dis- 
poses a man to make custom and example 
the rule of his actions, in such manner as 
to think that unjust which it has been the 
custom to punish, and that just, of the im- 
punity and approbation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers, 
which only use this false measure of jus- 
tice, barbarously call it, a precedent." 
" Men appeal from custom to reason and 
from reason to custom as it serves their 
turn, receding from custom when their in- 
terest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason as oft as reason is against 
them; which is the cause that the doc- 
trine of right and wrong is perpetually 
disputed both by the pen and the sword ; 
whereas the doctrine of lines and figures 
is not so, because men care not in that 
subjoct what is tnith, as it is « thing that 
crosses no man*s ambition, profit, or lust. 
For I doubt not but if it had been a thing 
eontrarv to any man^s right of dominion, 
or to the interest of men 'that have do- 



minion, that the three angles of a trfangw 
should.be equal to two angles of a square, 
that doctrine should have been, if not dis- 
puted, yet, by the burning of all books of 
geometry, suppressed, as far as he whom 
it concerned was able."* This excellent 
piece of satire has been often quoted, and 
sometimes copied, and does not exagger- 
ate the pertinacity of mankind in resistiug 
the evidence of truth, when it thwarts the 
interests and passions of any particular 
sect or community. In the earlier part 
of the paragraph it seems not so easy to 
reconcile what Hobbes has said with hia 
general notions of right and justice ; since, 
if these resolve themselves, as is his 
theory, into mere force, there can be little 
appeal to reason, or to anything else than 
custom and precedent, which are com- 
monly the exponents of power. 

147. In the coiKlusion of this chapter 
of the Leviathan, as well as in his thmry 
the next, he dwells more on the ^ reiigkm. 
nature of religion than he had done in the 
former treatise, and so as to subject him- 
self to the imputation of absolute atheism, 
or, at least, of a denial of most attributes 
which we assign'to the Deity. Curiosity 
about causes, he says, led men to search 
out 6ne after the other, till they came to 
this necessary conclusion, that there is 
some eternal cause which men call Grod. 
But they have no more idea of his nature 
than a blind man has of fire, though he 
knows that there is something that warms 
him. So, by the visible things of this 
world and their admirable order, a man 
may conceive there is a cause of them, 
which men call God, and yet not have an 
idea or image of him in his mind. And 
they that muce little inquiry into the natu- 
ral causes of things are inclined to feign 
several kinds of powers invisible, and to 
stand in awe of their own imaginations. 
And this fear of things invisible is thtt 
natural seed of that which every one in 
himself calleth religion, and in them that 
worshiper fear that power otherwise than 
they do, superstition. 

148. As God is incomprehensible, it fol- 
lows that we can have no conception or 
image of the Deity ; and, consequently, all 
his attributes signify our inabiUty or de- 
fect of power to conceive anything con- 
cerning his nature, and not any conception 
of the same, excepting only this, that there 
is a God. Men tliat by their own medita- 
tion arrive at the acknowledgment of 
one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, 
choose rather to confess this is incom- 
prehensible and above their understaod- 
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ng, than to delliie his nature by spirit in- 
corporeal, and then to confess their defini- 
tion to he unintelligible.* For concerning 
such spirits he hol(& that it is not possible, 
by natural means only, to come to the 
knowledge of so much as that there are 
such things.f 

149. Religion he derives from three 
hssuppoMd sources, the desire of men to 
••ore*!. search for causes, the reference 
ot eveiythiog that has a beginning to some 
cause, and the observation of the order 
and eonseouenoe of things. But the two 
former leaa to anxiety ; for the knowledge 
that there have been causes of the effects 
we see, leads us to anticipate that they 
will in time be the causes of effects to 
come; so that every man, especially such 
as are over-provident, is '* like Promethe- 
us, the prudent man, as his name implies, 
who was bound to the hill Caucasus, a 
place of laLT^e prospect, where an eagle, 
feeding on his liver, devoured as much by 
day as was repaired by night; and so he 
who looks too far before him has his 
heart all day long gnawed by the fear of 
death, poverty, or other calamity, and has 
no repose nor pause but in sleep.*' This 
is an allusion made in the style of Lord 
Bacon. The ignorance of causes makes 
men fear some invisible agent, like the 
gods of the Gentiles ; but the investigation 
of ihem leads us to a God eternal, infinite 
and omnipotent. This ignorance, however, 
of second causes, conspiring with three 
other prejudices of mankind, the belief in 

ghosts, or spirits of subtile bodies, the 
evotion and reverence generally shown 
towards what we fear as having power to 
hnrt us, and the taking of things casual 
for prcMrnostics, are altogether the natural 
eeea of religion, which, by reason of the 
different fancies, judgments, and passions 
of several men, hath mwu up into cere* 
noniea so different, that those which are 
used by one man are for the most part 
ridiculous to another. He illustrates this 
by a variety of instances from ancient 
superstitions. But the forms of religion 
are changed when men suspect tbe wis- 
dom, sincerity, or love of those who teach 
it, or its priests-t The remaining portion 
of the Leviathan, relating to moral and 
political philosophy, must be deferred to 
our next chapter. 

150. The Blementa Philosophic were 
published by Hobbes in 1655, and dedi- 
cated to his constant patron, the Earl of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three 
parts, entitled De Corpore, De Homine, 
and De Give. And (he first part has itself 
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three divisions : Logic, the First Pbilos* 
ophy, and Physics. The second part, De 
Homine, is neither the treatise of Human 
Nature nor the corresponding part of the 
Leviathan, though it contains many things 
substantially found there. A long dis- 
quisition on cities and the nature of vision, 
chiefly geometrical, is entirely new. The 
third part, De Give, is the treatise by that 
name, reprinted, as far as I am aware, 
without alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, 
entitled GomputaUo sive Logics, is by no 
means the least valuable among the phil- 
osophical writings of Hobbes. In forty 
pages the subject is very well and clearly 
explained, nor do I know that the princi- 
ples are better laid down, or the rules 
more sufilciently given in more prolix 
treatises. Many of his observations, es- 
pecially as to words, are such as we find in 
his English works, and perhaps bis nomi- 
nalism is more clearly expressed than it 
is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at 
least for the purpose of demonstration or 
teaching others, he seems to have enter- 
tained a favourable opinion, or even to 
have held it necessary for real demonstra- 
tion, as his definition shows. Hobbes ap- 
pears to be aware of what I do not re- 
member to have seen put by others, that 
in the natural process of reasoning, the 
minor premise commonly precedes the 
major.* It is for want of attending to this 
that syllogisms, as usually stated, arc apt 
to have so formal and unnatural a con- 



* In Whateiey's Logic, p. 90, it it obterved that 
" the proper erdtr is to place the major premise first, 
and the minor second ; but this does not constitute 
the major and minor premises,** dec. it may be the 
proper order in one sense, as exhibiting better the 
foundation of syllogistic Masoning; but it is not 
that which we commonly follow, either in thinking 
or in prof ing to others. In the rhetorical use ot 
ay 1 logjam, it can admit of no doubt that the opposite 
order is the most striking and persuasive ; such as 
in Cato, " If there be a God, he must delight in 
virtue; And that which he deligbta in must be 
happy." In EucUd'a demonstrations this will be 
found the form usually employed. And, though the 
rulea of grsmmar are generally illustrated by ex- 
amplee, which is beginning with the major premise, 
yet the process of reasoning which a boy employe 
in coostruing a Latin aentence is the reverse. 
He observes a nominative case, a verb in the third 
person, snd then appliea his general rule, or major, 
to the particulsr instance, or minor, so as to infer 
their sgreeroent. In criminal jurisprudence, the 
Scots begin with the major premise, or relevancy 
of the indictment, when there is room for doobt ; 
the English With the minor, or evidence of the fact, 
reserving the other for what we call motion in ar- 
rest of judgment. Instances of both orders are 
common, but by far the most frequent are of that 
which the Archbishop of Dublin reckons the less 

S roper of the two. t'hose logicians who fail to 
irect the student's attention to this, really do not 
justice to their own favourite science. 
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structicnL The process of the mind in 
this kind of reasoning is explained, in 
general, with correctness, and, I believe, 
with originality, in the following passage, 
which I shall transcribe from the Latin 
rather than give a version of my own; 
few, probably, being likely to read the pres- 
ent section who are unacquainted with 
that language. The style of Hobbes, 
though perspictious, is concise, and the 
original wonis will be more satisfactory 
than any translation. 

153. Syllogismo directo cogitatio in ani- 
mo respondens est hujusmodi. Primo con- 
cipitur phantasma ret nominates cum acci- 
dente sive afTectu ejus propter quern ap- 
pellatur eo nomme quod est in minore 
propositione subjectum ; deinde animo oc- 
currit phantasma ejusdera rei cum acci- 
dente sive affectu propter quern appellatur, 
quod est in eadem propositione prsdica- 
tum. Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad 
rem nominatam cum affectu propter quern 
eo nomine appellatur, ^uod est in prsdi- 
cato propositionis majons. Postremo cum 
« meminerit eos affectus esse omnes unius 
et ejusdem rei, concludit tria ilia nomina 
ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina ; hoc est, 
conclusionem esse veram. Exempli causa, 
quando fit syllogismns hie, Homo est Ani- 
mal, Animal est Corpus, ergo Homo est 
Corpus, occurrit animo imago hominis 
Ipquentis vel differentis [sic, sed lege dis- 
serentis], meminitque id quod sic apparet 
Tocari hominen. Deinde occurrit eadem 
imago ejusdem hominis sese moventis, 
meminitoue id quod sic apparet vocari 
animal. Tertio recurrit eadem imago hom« 
inis locum aliquem sive spatium occu- 
pantis, meminitque id quod sic apparet 
vocari corpus.* Postremo com memin- 
erit rem illam quae et extendebatur secun- 

* This is the questionable part of Hobbes** theory 
of syllogism. According to the common and obvi- 
ous nndersUnding, the mind, in the major premise. 
Animal est Coipus, does not reflect on the subject 
of the minor, Homo, as occopying space, but on 
the subject of the major. Animal, which includes 
indeed the former, but is mentally substituted for it. 
It may sometimes happen, that where this predicate 
of the minor term is manifestly a collectiTe word 
that comprehends the subject, the latter is not, as it 
were, absorbed in it, and may be contemplated by 
(b» mind distinctly in the msjor ; as if we say, John 
is a man ; a man feels ; we may perhapa have no 
image in the mind of any man but John. But this 
is not the cate where the predicated quality apper- 
tains to manr things visibly diflerent from the sub- 
ject; as in Hobbes's instance, Animal est Corpus, 
we may surely consider other animala as being ex- 
tended and occupyin^f space besides men. It does 
not seem that otherwise there could be any ascend- 
ing scale from particulars to generals, as far as the 
lessoning faculties, independent of words, aie con- 
cerned. And if we be^n with the major promise 
of the syllogism, this wiU be still more apparent. 



dum locvm, et loco movebatinr, et orattone 
utebatur, unam et eandem fuisse, concludit ' 
etiam nomina ilia tria, Homo, Animsd, 
Corpus, ejusdem rei esse nomina, et pro- 
inde, Homo est Corpus, esse propositio- 
nem veram. Manifestum hinc est concep- 
tum sive cogitationem quae respondens 
syllogismo ex propositionibus universali- 
bus in animo existit, nuUam esse in iis 
animalibus quibus deest usus nominum* 
cum inter syllogizandum oporteat noa 
modo de re sed etiam alternis vicibus de di- 
versis rei nominibus, <]u&e propter diversas 
de re cogitationes adhibitie sunt, coffitare. 
153. The metaphysical philosophy of 
Hobbes, always bold and original, often 
acute and profound, without producing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of 
Descartes, struck perhaps a deeper root 
in the minds of reflecting men, and has in- 
fluenced more extensively the general 
tone of speculation. Locke, who had not 
read much, had certainly read Hobbes, 
though he does not borrow from him so 
much as has sometimes been imagined. 
The French metaphysicians of the next 
century found him nearer to their own 
theories than his more celebrated rival in 
English philosophy. But the writer who 
has built most upon Hobbes, and may be 
reckoned, in a certain sense, his commen- 
tator, if he who fully explains and devel- 
ops a system may deserve that name» 
was Hartley. The theory of association 
is implied and intimated in many passages 
of the elder philosopher, though it was 
first expanded and applied with a diligent, 
ingenious, and comprehensive research, if 
sometimes in too forced a manner, by liis 
disciple. I use this word without panic* 
ular inquiry into the direct acauaintance 
of Hartley with the writings or Hobbes ; 
the subject had been frequently touched 
in intermediate publications, and in mat* 
ters of reasoning, as I have intimated 
above, little or no presumption of borrow- 
ing can be founded on coincidence. Hart- 
ley also resembles Hobbes in the extreme 
to which he has pushed the nominalist 
theory, in the proneness to materialize all 
intellectual proces.ses, and either to force 
all things mysterious to our faculties into 
something imaginable, or to reject them 
as unmeaning, in the want, much connect- 
ed with this, of a steady perception of the 
difference between the Ego and its ob- 
jects, in an excessive love of simplifying 
and generalizing, and in a readiness to 
adopt explanations conformable neither to 
reason nor experience, when they fall is 
with some single principle, the key thai 
was to unlock every ward of the human 
soul. 
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IM. In nothing does Hobbes desenre 
more credit than in having set an exam- 
ple of close observation in the philosophy 
of the haman mind. If he errs, he errs 
like a roan who foes a little out of the 
right track, not like one who has set out 
m a wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart 
on Descartes, that he was the father of 
this experimental psychology, cannot be 
strictly wrested from him by Hobbes, in- 
asmuch as the publications of the former 
are of an earlier date ; but we may fairly 
say that the latter began as soon, and 
prosecuted his inquiries farther. It seems 



natural to presume that Hobbes, who is 
sikid to have been employed by Bacon in 
translating some of his works into Latin, 
had at least been led by him to the induc- 
tive process he has more than any other 
employed. But he has seldom mentioned 
his predecessor's name ; and, indeed, his 
mind was of a different stamp ; less ex- 
cursive, less quick in discovering analo- 
gies, and less fond of reasoning from them, 
but more close, perhaps more patient, and 
more apt to follow up a predominant idea, 
which sometimes become one of the 
*' idola speeds" that deceive him. 



CHAPTBB IV. 

BISTORT or MORAL AHD POLITICAL PBIL080PHY, AND OF JURISPRUDKNCl, FROM 1600 TO 1650L 



Sect. I. On Moral Philosophy. 

CasuUta of the Roman Church.— Suares on Moral 
Law. — Selden.— Charron.— La Mothe le Vayer. 
— Bacon'a Essays.— Faltbani.—Browne*a Religio 
Medici.— Other Writers. 

1. In traversinff so wide a field as mor- 
al and political philosophy, we must still 
endeavour to distribute the subject ac- 
cording to some order of subdivision, so 
far, at least, as the contents of the books 
themselves which come before us will 
permit. And we give the first place to 
those which, relating to the moral law 
both of nature and revelation, connect the 
proper subject of the present chapter with 
that of the second and third. 

2. We meet here a concourse of vol- 
GMwiMicai umes, occupying no small space 
wricers. in old libranes, the writings of 
the casuists, chiefly within the Romish 
Church. None, perhaps, in the whole 
compass of literature are more neglected 
by those who do not read with what we 
may call a professional view ; but to the 
ecclesiastics of that communion they have 
still a certain value, though far less than 
when they were first written. The most 
vital discipline of that church, the secret 
of the power of its priesthood, Uie source 
inpaftaiiM of most of the good and evil it 
oTconreMion. can work, is found in the con- 
fessional. It is there that the keys are 
kept; it is there that the lamp bums, 
whose rays diverge to every portion of hu- 
man life. No chu rch that has relinquished 
this prerogative can ever establish a per- 
manent dominion over mankind; none 
that retains it in effective use can lose the 
hope or the prospect of being their ruler. 

3. It is manifest that in the common 



course of this rite, no particular n^camkij of 
difficulty will arise, nor is the miea fbr tbe 
confessor likely to weigh in «•"*•«*• 
golden scales the scruples or excuses of 
ordinary penitents. But peculiar circum- 
stances .might be brought before him, 
wherein there would be a necessity for 
possessing some rule, lest, by sanctioning 
the guilt of the party before him, he should 
incur as much of his own. Treatises, 
therefore, of casuistry were written as 
guides to the confessor, and became the 
textbooks in every course of ecclesiasti- 
cal education. These were commonly 
digested in a systematic order, and, what 
is the unfailing consequence of system^ 
or, rather, almost part of its dennition, 
spread into minute ramifications, and aim- 
ed at comprehending every possible emer- 
gency. Casuistry is itself allied to juris- 
prudence, especially to that of the canon 
law; and it was natural to transfer the 
subtlety of distinction and copiousness of 
partition usual with the jurists, to a sci- 
ence which its professors were apt to treat 
upon very similar principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the 
Greek and Roman moralists, locmweor 
when writing systematically, to easQi«tioai 
have made general morality their "«•■*»"»• 
subject, and- casuistry but their illustra^ 
tion. Among the monuments of their 
ethical philosophy, the Secunda Secunds 
of Aquinas is the most celebrated. Trea- 
tises of casuistry, which is the expansion 
and application of ethics, may be found 
both before and during the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and while the confessional was ac- 
tively converted to so powerful an engine, 
they could not conveniently be wanting. 
Casuistry, indeed, is not much required b^ 
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the Church in ui ignorant age ; bat the 
sixteenth century was not an age of ig- 
norance. Yet it is not till about the end 
of that period that we find casuistical lit- 
erature burst outf BO to speak, with a 
profusion of fruit. ** Uninterruptedly af- 
terward,'* says Eiehhom, " through the 
whole seventeenth century, the moral 
and casuistical literature of the Church 
of Rome was immensely rich ; and it 
caused, a hvely and extensive movement 
in a province which had long been at 
peace. The first impulse came from the 
Jesuits, to whom the Jansenists opposed 
themselves. We must distinguish from 
both the theological moralists, who re- 
mained faithful to their ancient teaching."* 
5. We may be blamed, perhaps, for ob- 
Dittrection trumng a pedantic terminology, 

SkaHnd^'b- *^ ^® ™**^® '^^ "™°®^ essential 
jMiiveiDol distinction in morality, and one 
»uiy. for want of which, more than 
any other, its debatable controversies 
have arisen, that between the subjective 
and objective rectitude of actions ; in clear- 
er language, between the provinces of 
conscience and of reason ; between what 
is well meant and what is well done. 
The chief business of the priest is natu- 
rally with the former. The walls of the 
confessional are privy to (he whispers of 
self-accusinff guilt. No doubt can ever 
arise as to the subjective character of ac- 
tions which the conscience has condemn- 
ed, and for which the penitent seeks ab- 
solution. Were they even objectively 
lawful, they are sins in him, according to 
the unanimous determination of casuists. 
But, though what the conscience reclaims 
against is necessarily wrong, relatively to 
the agent, it does not follow that what it 
may fail to disapprove is innocent. Choose 
whatever theoiy we may please as to the 
moral standard of actions, they must have 
an objective rectitude of their own, inde- 
pendently of their agent, without which 
there could be no distinction of right and 
wrong, or any scope for the dictates ^f 
conscience. The science of ethics, as a 
science, can only be conversant with ob- 
jective morality. Casuistiy is the in- 
strument of applying this science, which, 
like every other, is built on reasoning, to 
the moral natnre and volition of man. 
It rests for its validity on the great princi- 
ple that it is our duty to know, as far as 
nes in us, what is right, as well as to do 
what we know to be such. But its ap- 
plication was beset with obstacles ; the 
extenuations* of ignorance and error were 
so various, the <£fficulty of representing 



* QflMbichte der Caltur, vol. vl, ptrt i, p. 990, 



the moral position of the penitent to the 
judgment of the confessor by any process 
of language so insuperable, that the most 
acute understanding might be foiled in the 
task of bringing home a conviction of 
guilt to the self-deceiving sinner. Again, 
he might aggravate needless scruples, or 
distuii) the tranquil lepoee of innocence. 

6. Butythou^ past actions are the pri 
maiy subject of auricular con- Dinetory 
fession, it was a necessary con- oiBce or om 
sequence that the priest would '•n^'^*' 
be frequently called upon to advise as to 
the future, to bind or loose the will in in- 
complete or meditated lines of conduct. 
And as all, without exception, must come 
before his tribunal, the rich, the noble, the 
counsellors of princes, and princes them- 
selves, were to reveal their designs, to ex- 
pound their uncertainties, to call, in ef- 
fect, for his sanction in all they might 
have to do, to secure themselves against 
transgression by shifting the responsibility 
on his head. That this tremendous au- 
thority of direction, distinct from the rite 
of penance, though immediately spring- 
ing from it, should have produced a no 
more overwhelming influence of the priest- 
hood than it has actually done, gte^i as 
that has been, can only be ascribed to the 
reaction of human inclinations, which will 
not be controlled, and of human reason, 
which exerts a silent force against the au- 
thority it acknowledges. 

7. In the directory business of the con* 
fessional, far more than in the niiBevitiM 
penitential, the priest must strive ^ cMnisiry, 
to bring about that union between subjec- 
tive and objective rectitude in which the 
periection of a moral .act consists, with- 
out which in every instance, according to 
their tenets, some degree of sinfulness, 
some liability to punishment remains, and 
which must at least be demanded from 
those who have been made acquainted 
with their duty. But when he came from 
the broad lines of the moral law, from 
the decalogue and the Gospel, or even 
Arom the ethical systems of theology, to 
the indescribable variety of cireumstance 
which his penitents had to recount, there 
arose a multitude of problems, and such 
as, perhaps, would most command his at- 
tention, when they involved the practice 
of the great, to which he might hesitate 
to apply an unbending rule. The ques- 
tions of casuistry, like those of jurispru- 
dence, were often found to turn on the 
great and ancient doubt of both sciences, 
whether we should abide by the letter or 
a general law, or let in an equitable m- 
terpretation of its spirit. The consulting 
party would be apt to plead ^r the one« 
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the guide of conscience would inoet se- 
curely adhere to the other. But he might 
also perceive the seTcrity of those rules 
of obligation which conduce, in the par* 
ticular instance, to no apparent enciC or 
eyen defeat their own principle. Hence 
there arose two schools of casuistry, first 
in the practice ofi confession, and after- 
ward in the books intended to assist It ; one 
strict and uncomplying, the other more 
indulgent and flexible to circumstances. 

8. The characteristics of these systems 
fliriet and ^^^ displayed in almost the 
tex Mtieiiiet whole range of morals. They 
^ **• were, however, chiefly seen in 
the rules of veracity, and especially in 
promissory obligations. According to the 
fathers of the Churc*h, and to the rigid 
casuists in general, a tie was never to be 
uttered, a promise was never to be bro- 
ken. The precepts especially of revela- 
tion, notwithstanding their brevity and 
flgurativeness, were held complete and 
literal. Hence, promises obtained by mis- 
take, fraud, or force, and, above all, gra- 
tuitous vows, where God was considered 
as the promisee, however lightly made, or 
become intolerably onerous by superve- 
nient circumstances, were strictly to be 
fulfilled, unless the dispensing power of 
the Church might sometimes be sufilcif^nt 
to release them. Besides the respect due 
to moral rules, and especially those of 
Scripture, there had been, from early 
times, in the Christian Church, a strong 
disposition to the ascetic scheme of reli- 
gious morality ; a prevalent notion of the 
intrinsic meritoriousness of voluntary self- 
denial, which discountenanced all regard 
in man to his own happiness, at least in 
this life, as a sort of ninching from the 
discipline of sufferini;. And this had, 
doubtless, its influence upon the severe 
casuists. 

9. But there had not been wanting those 
ObaT«iien«e who, whatever course they might 
tf the latMT. jmrsue in the confessional, found 
the convenience of an accommodating mo- 
rality in the secular affairs of the Church. 
Oaths were broken, engagements entered 
into without faith, for the ends of the 
clergy, or of those whom they favoured 
in the struggles of' the world. And some 
of the ingenious sophistry, by which these 
breaches of plain rules are usually defend- 
ed, was not unknown before the Reforma- 
tion. But casuistical writings at that time 
were comparatively few. The Jesuits 
have the credit of first rendering public a 
scheme of false morals, which has been 
denominated from them, and enhanced the 
obloquy that overwhelmed their order. 
Their volumes of casuistry were exceed- 
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ingly numerous ; some of them belong to 
the last twenty years of the sixteenth, but 
a far greater part to the following century. 
10. The Jesuits were prone, for several 
reasons, to embrace the laxer rt,^9ani hj 
theories of obligation. They tueJcwiirt. 
were less tainted than the old monastic or« 
ders with that superstition which had flow- 
ed into the Church from the East, the rneri* 
toriousness of self-inflicted suffering for its 
own sake. They embraced a tife of toil 
and danger, but not of habitual privation 
and pain. Dauntless in death and torture, 
they shunned the mechanical asceticism 
of the convent. And, secondly, their eyes 
were bent on a mat end, the good of the 
Catholic Church, which they identified 
with that of their own order. It almost 
invariably happens, that men who have 
the good of mankind at heart, and active- 
ly prosecute it, become embarrassed, at 
some time or other, by the conflict of par- 
ticular duties with the best method of pro- 
moting their object. An unaccommoda^ 
ting veracity, an unswerving good faith, 
will often appear to stand, or stand really, 
in the way of their ends ; and hence the 
little confidence we repose in eqthusiasts, 
even when, in a popular mode of speaking, 
they are most sincerc, that is, most con- 
vinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

1 1 . The course prescribed by Loyola led 
his disciples, not to solitude, but me ca«tM 
to the world. They became the '^ *^^ 
associates and counsellors, as well as the 
confessors of the great. They had to 
wield the powers of the earth for the ser- 
vice of Heaven. Hence, in confession it- 
self, they were often tempted to look be- 
yond the penitent, and to guide his con- 
science rather with a view to his useful- 
ness than his integrity. In questions of 
morality, to abstain from action is gener- 
ally the means of innocence, but to act is 
indispensable for positive good. Thus 
their casuistry had a natural tendency to 
become more objective, and to entangle 
the responsibility of personal conscience 
in an inextricable maze of reasoning. 
They had also to retain their influence 
over men not wholly submissive to reli- 
gious control, nor ready to abjure the 
pleasant paths in which they trod ; men 
of the court and the city, who might serve 
the Church though they did not adorn it, 
and for whom it was necessary to make 
some compromise in furtherance of the 
main design. 

13. It must also be fairly admitted that 
the rigid casuists went to ex- BztraTa^anoe 
travagant lengths. Their de- '^ «!»■'»*« 
cisions were often not only "•»"^- 
harsh, but unsatisfactory ; the reason de> 
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manded in Tain a principle of their iron 
law ; and the common sense of mankind 
imposed the limitations, which they were 
incapable of excluding by anything better 
than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the 
cases of promissory obligation, they were 
compelled to make some exceptions, and 
these left it open to rational inquiry wheth- 
er more might not be found, 'lliey di- 
verged unnecessarily, as many thought, 
from the principles of jurisprudence ; for 
the jurists built their determinations, or 
professed to do so, on what was just and 
e(}uitable among men ; and though a dis- 
tinction, frequently very right, was taken 
between the forum, exterius and interius, 
the provinces of juri^)rudence and casu- 
istry, yet the latter could not, in these 
questions of mutual obligation, rest upon 
wholly different ground mm the former. 
13. The Jesuits, however, fell rapidly 
Opposite into the opposite extreme. Their 
fiiuitn or subtlety in logic, and great ingenu- 
Jesuits. jjy j^ devising arguments, were 
employed in sophisms that undermined 
the foundations of moral integrity in the 
heart. They warred with these arms 
against the conscience which they were 
bound to protect. The offences of their 
casuistry, as charged by their adversaries, 
are very multifanous. One of the most 
celebrated is the doctrine of equivoca- 
tion ; the innocence of saying that which 
is true in the sense meant by the speaker, 
though he is aware that it will be other- 
wise understood. Another is that of what 
was called probability ; according to which 
it is lawful, in doubtful problems of mo- 
rality, to take the course which appears 
to ourselves least likely to be right, pro- 
vided any one casuistical writer of ^ood 
repute has approved it. The multiplicity 
of books, and want of uniformity in their 
decisions, made this a broad path for the 
conscience. In the latter instance, as in 
many others, the suijective nature of mor- 
al obligation was lost sight of ; and to this 
the scientific treatment of casuistry inev- 
itably contributed. 

14. Productions so little regarded as 
those of tlie Jesuitical casuists cannot 
be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez, of Cor- 
dova, is author of a large treatise on mat- 
rimony, published in 1593 ; the best, as 
far as the canon law is concerned, which 
has yet been published. But in the casuis- 
tical portion of this work the most extra- 
ordinary indecencies occur, such as have 
consigned it to general censure.* Some 

* Bayle, art. Sanchez, expatiates on this, and 
• condemns the Jesait; Catilina Cethegum. The 
later editions of Sanchez De Matrimonio are cu- 
tigaU. 



of these, it must be owned, belong X6 tns 
rite of auricular confession itself, as man- 
ajfed in the Church of Rome, though they 
give scandal by their publication and ap^ 
parent excess beyond the necessity of the 
case. The Summa Casuum Conscientiae 
of Toletus, a Spanish Jesuit and carding, 
which, though published in 1602, belongs 
to the sixteenth century, and the casuis- 
tical writings of Less, Busenbaum,and Es- 
cobar, may just be here mentioned. The 
Medulla Casuum Conscientiae of the sec- 
ond (Munster, 1645) went through fifty- 
two editions, the Tlieologia Moralis of the 
last (Lyon, 1646) through forty.* Of the 
opposition excited by the laxity in moral 
rules ascribed to the Jesuits, though it be- 
gan in some mann^ during this period, 
we shall have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by far the greats 
est man in the department of Suam;, 
moral philosophy whom the or- ^ i^tnm, 
der of Loyola produced in this age, or 
perhaps in any other, may not improbably 
have treated of casuistry in some part of 
his numerous volumes. We shall, how* 
ever, gladly leave this subject to bring be- 
fore the reader a large treatise of Suarez, 
on the principles of natural law, as well 
as of all positive jurisprudence. This is 
entitled, Tractatus de legibus ac Deo le- 
gislatore in decem libros distributus, utri- 
usque fori hominibus non minus utilis, 
quam necessarius. It might, with no great 
impropriety perhaps, be placed in any of 
the three sections of this chapter, rela- 
ting not only to moral philosophy, but to 
politics in some degree, and to jurispru- 
dence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the 
position that all legislative, as TiUsaoThia 
well as all paternal, power is de- ^ *»<>k"- 
rived from God, and that the authority of 
every law resolves itself into his. For 
either the law proceeds immediately from 
God, or, if it be human, it proceeds from 
man as his vicar and minister. The titlea 
of the ten books of this large treatise are 
as follows : 1. On the nature of law in 
general, and on its causes and consequen- 
ces : 2. On eternal natural law, and that 
of nations: 3. On positive human law 
in itself, considered relatively to human 
nature, which is also called civil law : 4. 
On positive ecclesiastical law : 5. On the 
differences of human laws, and especially 
of thtyse that are penal, or in the nature 
of penal : 6. On the interpretation, the al- 
teration, and the abolitioh of human laws : 
7. On unwritten law, which is called cus- 
tom ; 8. On those human laws which are 
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called favourable, or privileges: 9. On the 
jKMitive divine law of the old dispensa- 
tions : 10. On the positive divine kw of 
the new dispensation. 

17. This is a Very comprehensive chart 
Beadi oTtha of general law, and entitles Sua- 
■ecoii4 book, f^z to be accounted snch a pre- 
Qursor of Grotius and Pufiendorf as occu- 
pied most of their ground, especially that 
of the latter, though he cultivated it in a 
different manner. His volume is a close- 
ly printed folio of 700 pages in double col- 
umns. The following heads of chapters 
in the second book will show the ques- 
tions in which Suarez dealt, and, in some 
degree, his method of stating and conduct- 
ing them. 1. Whether there be any eter- 
nal law, and what is its necessity : 2. On 
the subject of eternal law, and on the acts 
it commands : 3. In what act (actus, not 
actio, a scholastic term, as I conceive) the 
eternal law exists (existit), and whether it 
be one or many : 4. Whether the eternal 
law be the cause of other laws, and obli- 
gatory through their means: 5. In what 
natural law consists : 6. Whether natural 
law be a preceptive divine law : 7. On the 
subject of natural law, and on its precepts : 
8. Whether naturallaw be one : 0. Wheth- 
er natural law bind the conscience : 10. 
W^hether natural law obhges not only to 
the act (actus), but to the mode (modum) 
of virtue. This obscure question seems 
to refer to the subjective nature, or mo- 
tive, of virtuous actions, as appears by the 
next : 11. Whether natural law obliges us 
to act from love or charity (ad modum 
operandi ex carit^te) : 13. Whether nat- 
ural law not only prohibits certain ac- 
tions, but invalidates them when done ; 
13. Whether the precepts of the law of 
nature are intrinsically immutable: 14. 
Whether any human authority can alter 
or dispense with the natural law: 15. 
Whether God, by his absolute power, can 
dispense with the law of nature : 16. 
Whether an equitable interpretation can 
ever be admitted in the law of nature : 
17. Whether the law of nature is dis- 
tinguishable from that of nations : 18. 
Whether the law of nations enjoins or for- 
bids anything : 10. By what means we 
are to distinguish the law of nature from 
that of nations : 20. Certain corollaries : 
and that the law of nations is' both just 
and also mutable. 

18. These heads may give some slight 
rharo^tM- iiotion to the reader of the char- 
ofwch acterof the book, as the book it- 
•dioiastic gelf may serve as a typical in- 
*''^^*"" stance of that form of theology, 
of metha])hysics, of ethics, of jurispru- 
dence, which occupies the unread and un- 



readable folios of the sixteenth and aev^ 
enteenth centuries, especially those issu- 
ing from the Church of Rome, and may 
be styled generally the scholastic method. 
Two semarkable characteristics strike us 
in these books, which are sufficiently to 
be judged by reading their table of con* 
tents, and by taking occasional samples 
of different parts. The extremely sys- 
tematic form they assume, and the multi- 
plicity of divisions, render this practice 
more satisfactory than it can be in works 
of less regular arrangement. One of these 
characteristics is that spirit of system it- 
self, and another is their sincere desire to 
exhaust the subject by presenting it to the 
mind in every light, and by tracing all its 
relations and consequences. The fertili- 
ty of those men who, like Suarez, superior 
to most of the rest, were trained m the 
scholastic discipline, to which I refer the 
methods of the canonists and casuists, is 
sometimes surprising ; their views are not 
one-sided ; they mav not solve objections 
to our satisfaction, but they seldom sup- 
press them ; they embrace a vast compass 
of thought and learning ; they write less 
for the moment, and are less under the in- 
fluence of local and temporary prejudices 
than many who have lived in better ages 
of philosophy. But, a^^ain, they have great 
delects; their distinctions confuse instead 
of giving light ; their systems, being not 
founded on clear principles, become em- 
barrassed and incoherent; their method 
is not always sufficiently consecutive ; the 
difficulties which they encounter are too 
arduous for them ; they labour under the 
multitude, and are entangled by the dis- 
cordance, of their authorities* 

19. Suarez, who discusses all these im- 
portant problems of his second qwiuuom 
book with acuteness, and, for his orsoam. 
circumstances, with an independent mind, 
is weighed down by the extent and nature 
of his learning. 1 f Grotius quotes philos- 
ophers and poets too frequently, what can 
we say of the perpetual reference to Aqui- 
nas, Cajetan, Soto, Turrecremata, Vasqui- 
us, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alen- 
sis, not to mention the canonists and fa- 
thers which Suarez employs to prove or 
disprove every proposition! The syllo- 
gistic forms are unsparingly introduced. 
Such writers as Soto or Suarez held all 
sort of ornament not less unfit for philo- 
sophical argument than it would be for 
geometry. Nor do they ever appeal to 
experience or history for the rules of de- 
termination. Their materials are, never- 
theless, abundant, consisting of texts of 
Scripture, sayings of the fathers and 
schoohnen,established theorems in natural 
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theology and metaphysics, lh>m which they 
did not find it hard to select premises which, 
duly arranged, gave them conclusions. 
'30. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, 
HiadeAni- comes to the conclusion that 
lionoreier. ** eternal law is the free deter- 
Ml law. Riination of the will of God, or- 
daining a rule to be obsenred, either^ first, 
generally by all parts of the universe as a 
'means of a common good, whether imme- 
diately belonging to it. in respect of the 
entire universe, or, at least, in respect of 
the singular parts thereof; or, secondly, 
to be specially obsenred by intellectual 
creatures in respect of their free opera- 
tions.*** This is not instantly perspicu- 
ous ; but definitions of a complex nature 
cannot be rendered such; and I do not 
know that it perplexes more at first sight 
than the enunciation of the last proposi- 
tion in the fifth book of Simson's Euclid, 
or many others in the conic sections and 
other parts of geometry. It is, however, 
what the reader may think curious, that 
this crabbed piece of scholasticism is no- 
thing else, in substance, than the celebra- 
ted sentence on law which concludes the 
first book of Hooker^s Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty. Whoever takes the pains to under- 
stand Suarez, will perceive that he asserts 
exactly that which is unrolled in the ma- 
jestic eloquence of our countryman. 

31. By this eternal law God is not ne- 
cessarily bound. But this seems to be 
said rather for the sake of avoiding phra- 
ses which were conventionally rejected 
by the schola3tic theologians, since, in ef- 
fect, his theory requires the afllrmative, 
as we shall soon perceive ; and he here 
says that the law is God himself (Deus 
ipse), and is immutable. This eternal law 
is not immediately known to man in this 
life, but either ** in other laws, or through 
them,** which he thus explains. *' Men, 
while pilgrims here (viatores homines), 
cannot learn the Divine will in itself, but 
only as much as by certain signs or effects 
is proposed to them ; and hence it is pe- 
culiar to the blessed in heaven, that, con- 
templating the Divine will, they are ruled 
by it as by a direct law. The former 
know the eternal law, because they par- 
take of it by other laws, temporal and pos- 
itive; for, as second causes display the 

* L^gem stemam eaae decretum libenim volon- 
tati* Dei statoentis ordinem serTandum, aut gene- 
raliter ab omnibus partibus uniirersi in ordine ad 
commune bonum, vel immediate illi conveniens ra* 
tione totins universij rei saltern ratione singulanim 
•pecienjm ejos, aut specialiter servandam a creatu- 
na intelleclualibus qaoad liberas operationes earum, 
c. 3, f 6. Compare with Hooker : Of Law no less 
can M said than that her throne is the bosom of 
God, &c 



first, and creatures the Creator, so 'tei». 
poral laws (by which he means laws ro 
spective of man on earth), being streams 
from that eternal law, manifest the founu 
ain whence they spring. Yet all do not 
arrive even at this degree of knowledge, 
for all are not able to infer the cause from 
the effect. And thus, though all men ne-. 
cessarily perceive some participation of 
the eternal laws in themselves, smce there 
is no one endowed with reason who does 
not, in some manner, acknowledge that 
what is morally good ought to be chosen, 
and what is evil rejected, so that, in this 
sense, men have all some notion of the 
eternal law, as St. Thomas, and Hales, 
and Augustin say ; yet, nevertheless, they 
do not all know it formally, nor are aware 
of their participation of it, so that it may 
be said the eternal law is not universally 
known in a direct manner. But some at- 
tain that knowledge either by natural rear 
soning, or, more properly, by revelation 
of faith ; and hence we have said that it 
is known by some only in the inferior 
laws, but by others through the means of 
those laws."* 

33. In every chapter Sparez propounds 
the arguments of doctors on either wbeiber 
side of the problem, ending with p<»^» 
his own determination, which is *•«'**"*' 
frequently a middle course. On the ques- 
tion, Whether natural law is of itself pre- 
ceptive, or merely indicative of what ia 
intrinsically right or wrong ? or, in other 
words, whether God, as to this law, is a 
legislator ? he holds this line with Aquinas 
ami most theologians (as he says), con- 
tending that natural law does not merely 
indicate right and wrong, but commands 
the one and prohibits the other ; though 
this will of God is not the whole ground 
of the moral good and evil which belongs 
to the observance or transgression of nat- 
ural law, inasmuch as it presupposes a 
certain intrinsic right and wrong in the 
actions themselves, to which it superadds 
the special obligation of a divine law. 
God therefore may be truly called a legis- 
lator in respect of natural law.f 

S3. He next comes to a profound but 
important inquiry, Whether God whether 
could have permitted by his own csd cooM 
law actions against natural rea- ^^^1^ 
son? Ockham and Gerson had wroncao. 
resolved this in the affirmative, **«»»f 



« Lib. ii., c. 4, 6 9. 

t Hcc Dei voluntas, prohibitio ant pneceptio 
non est tota ratio boniutiset malitie qua est ia 
observalione vol transgressione legis naturalis. aed 
SQpponit in ipsis sctubus necessariam qnandam ho- 
nestatem vel turpitadtnem, et illis adiungit tpeeia- 
lem legis divine obligatioiiein, c. 0, ^ 11. 
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Aqoiiias the eontniy way. Soarez as- 
aeuto to the latter, and thus determiiiefl 
that the law is strictly immutable. It 
must follow of course that the pope can* 
not alter or dispense with the law of na^ 
ture, and he might have spared the four- 
teenth chapter, wherein he controverts the 
doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists 
who had maintained so* extraordinary a 
prerogative.* This, however, is rather epi- 
sodical. In the fifteenth chapter he treats 
more at length the question. Whether 
God can dispense with the law of nature 1 
which is not, perhaps, at least according 
to the notions of many, decided in denying 
bis power to repeal it. Ke begins by dis- 
tinguishing three classes of moral laws. 
The first are the most general, such as 
that good is to be done rather Uian evil ; 
and with these it is agreed that God can- 
not dispense. The second is of such as 
the precepts of the decalogue, where the 
chief difficulty had arisen. Ockham, Pe- 
ter d'Ailly, Gerson, and others, incline to 
say that h% can dispense with all these, 
inasmuch as they are only prohibitions 
which he has himself imposed. These 
were the heads of the nominalist party ; 
and their opinion might be comieoted, 
though not necessarily, with the denial of 
the reality of mixed modes. This tenet, 
Suarez otwerves, is rejected by all other 
theologians as false and absurd. He de- 
cidedly holds that there is an intrinsic 
goodness in actions independent of the 
command of God. Scotus had been of 
opinion that God might dispense with the 
commandments of the second table, but 
not those of the first. Durand seems to 
have thought the fifth commandment (our 
sixth) more dispensable than the rest, 
probably on account of the case of Abra- 
nam. But Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with 
many more, deny absolutely the dispensa- 
bility of the decalogue in any part. The 
Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac 
is cut by a distinction, that God did not 
act here as a legislator, but in another ca- 
pacity, as lord of life and death, so that 
ne only used Abraham as an instrument for 
that which he might have done himself. 
The third class of moral precepts is of 
those not contained in the decalogue, as 
to which he decides also that Godxannot 
dispense with them, though he may change 
the circumstances upon which their obli- 
gation rests, as when he releases a vow. 

24. The Protestant churches were not 
generally attentive to casuistical divinity, 

• Nulla potestM hamana, etiamai poniifica fit, po< 
test proprium aliqnod prsceptum legis naiuralis ab- 
Togare, Dec illud propne et in ae minaere, neqae in 
Ipso diapenaare, 9 8. 



which smelt loo much of the ebcu* ma- 
opposite system. Eichhomob- aiwa: i«i^ 
serves, that the first book of ^^"•' «*»»• 
that class published amonff the Luther- 
ans was by a certain Baldwin of Witten- 
berg, in 1638.* A few books of casuistry 
were published in England duhug this pe- 
riod, though nothing, as well as i remem- 
ber, that can be reckoned a system or 
even a treatise of moral philosophy. Per- 
kins, an eminent Calvinistic divine of the 
reign of Elizabeth, is the first of these in 
poiut of time. His Cases of Conscience 
appeared in 1600. Of this book I can 
say nothing from personal knowledge. 
In the works of Bishop Hall several par- 
ticular questions of this kind are treated, 
but not with much ability. His distinc- 
tions are more than usually feeble. Thus 
usury is a deadly sin, but it is very diffi- 
cult to commit it unless we love the sin 
for its own sake ; for almost every possi- 
ble case of lending money will be found, 
by the limitations of the rule, to justify the 
taking a profit for the loan. f His casuistry 
about selling goods is of the same descrip- 
tion : a man must take no advantage of the 
scarcity of the commodity, unless there 
should be just reason to raise the price, 
which he aldmits to be often the case in a 
scarcity. He concludes by observing that 
in this, as in other well-ordered nations, it 
would be a happy thing to have a regula- 
tion of prices. He decides, as all the old 
casuists did, that a promise extorted by a 
robber is Unding. Sanderson was the 
most celebrated of the English casuists. 
His treatise, De Juramenti Obligatione, ap- 
peared in 1647. 

25. Though no proper treatise of moral 
philosophy came from any Eng- ^j^^^ j^ 
lish writer in this period, we j«roNat» 
have one which must be placed 5J"J"*** 
in this class, strangely as the ""*"" 
subject has been handled by its distinguish- 
ed author. Selden, published in 1640, hin 
learned work, De Jure Naturali et Genti> 
um juxta Disciplinam Ebresorum.t The 
object of the author was to trace the 
opinions of the Jews on the law of nature 
and nations, or of moral obligation, as 
distinct from the Mosaic law ; the former 
being a law to which they held all man- 
kind to be bound. 'Ilii^ theme had been, 
of course, untouched by the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, nor was much to 
be found upon it in modem writers. His 



* Vol. Ti., part i, p. 346. 

t HalPa Works (edit. Pr*tt), vol. riii., p. 375. 

X Juxta for M€amdwm, we need baldly eav, is bad 
Latin : it was, however, very common, and is even 
used by Joseph Scaiiger, as Vossins mentions in 
his treatise De Vitiis Sermoois. 
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purpose is therefore rather historical than 
argumentative ; but he seems so general- 
ly to adopt the Jewish theory of natural 
law that we may consider him the disciple 
of the rabbis tis much as their historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not 
lewishtbeo- drawn by the Jews, as some of 
tyoTMLuri the jurists imagined it ought to 
^^' be, from the habits and instincts 

of all animated beings, quod natura omnia 
animalia docuit, according to the defini> 
tion of the Pandects. Nor did they 
deem, as many have done, the consent 
of mankind and common customs of na- 
tions to be a sufficient basis for so perma- 
nent and invariable a standard. Upon the 
discrepance of moral sentiments and prac- 
tices among mankind, Selden enlarges in 
the tone which Sextus Empiricus had 
taught scholars, and which the world had 
learned from Montaigne. Nor did unas- 
sisted reason seem equal to determine 
moral questions, both from its natural fee- 
bleness, and because reason alone does 
not create an obligation, which depends 
wholly on the command of a superior.* 
Out God, as the ruler of the universe, has 
partly implanted in our mindst partly 
made known to us by exterior revelation, 
his own will, which is our law. These 
positions he illustrates with a supeifo dis- 
play of erudition, especially Oriental, and 
certainly with more prolixity, and less re- 
gard to opposite reasonings, than we should 
desire. 

37. The Jewish writers concur in main- 
sevenprecepu taining that certain short pre- 
^ tb0 MOM of cepts of moral duty were oral- 
^Mb. jy enjoined by God on the pa- 

rent of mankind, and afterward on the 
sons of Noah. Whether these were sim- 
ply preserved by tradition, or whether, by 
an innate moral faculty, mankind had the 
power of constantly discerning them, 
seems to have been an unsettled point. 
The principal of these divine rules are 
called, for distinction, The Seven Precepts 
of the Sons of Noah. There appears, 
however, to be some variance in the lists, 
as Selden has given them from the an- 
cient writers. That most received con- 
sists of seven prohibitions; namely, of 
idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
theft, rebellion, and cutting a limb from 
a living animal. The last of these-— the 
sense of which, however, is controverted, 
as well as the third, but no other— -are in- 
dicated in the ninth chapter of Genesis. 



* Selden says, in his Table-talk, that he can 
Qnderetand no law of nature bat a law of God. 
He might mean this in the sense of Snares, with- 
out denying an intrinsic distinction of right and 
wrong. 



88. Selden pours forth his unparalleM 
stores of erudition on all these chaneier or 
subjects, and upon those which 8«*den'« woik. 
are suggested in the course of his expla- 
nations. These digressions are by no 
means the least useful part of his long 
treatise. They elucidate some obscure 
passages of Scripture. But the whole 
work belongs far more to theological than 
to philosopkucal investigation, and I have 
placed it here chiefly out of conformity to 
usage ; for undoubtedly Selden, though a 
man of very strong reasoning faculties, 
had not greatly turned them to the princi- 
ples of natural law. His reliance on the 
testimony of Jewish writers, many of 
them by no means ancient, for those pri- 
meval traditions as to the sons of Noah, 
was in the character of his times, but it 
will scarcely suit the more rigid criticism 
of our own. His book, however, is ex* 
cellent for its proper purpose, that of rep- 
resenting Jewish opinion, and is among 
the greatest achievements in erudition 
that any English writer has performed. 

39. Tho moral theories of Grotius and 
Hobbes are so much interwoven Graiios and 
with other parts of their philos- Hobbas. 
ophy, in the treatise De Jure Belli and in 
the Leviathan, that it would be dissecting 
those woriLs too much were we to separ- 
ate what is merely ethical from what falls 
within the provinces of politics and juris- 
prudence. The whole must therefore be 
deferred tonhe ensuing sections of this 
chapter. Nor is there much in the wri- 
tings of Bacon or Descartes which falls, 
in the sense we have hitherto been con- 
sidering it, under the class of moral phi- 
losophy. We may therefore proceed io 
another description of books, relative to 
the passions and manners of mankind, 
rather than, in a strict sense, to their du- 
ties, though of course there will frequent- 
ly be some intermixturc^of subjects so in- 
timately allied. 

30. In the year 1601, Peter Charron, a 
French ecclesiastic, published his chamn «a 
Treatise on Wisdom. The rep- wtadom. 
utation of this work has been considera- 
ble ; his countrymen are apt to name him 
^tb Montaigne ; and Pope has given him 
the epithet of " more wise" than his pred- 
ecessor, on account, as Waifourton ex- 
presses it, of his " moderating every- 
where the extravagant Pynhonism of Ms 
friend." It is admitted that he has cop- 
ied freely from the Essays of Montaigne; 
in fact, a very large portion of the Treatise 
on Wisdom, not less, I should conjecture, 
than one fourth, is extracted from them 
with scarce any veihal alteration. It is 
not the case that he moderates the skep* 
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tical tone which he found there ; on the 
contrary, the most remarkable passages 
of that kind have been transcribed ; but 
we must 'do Charron the justice to say, 
that he has retrenched the indecencies, 
the egotism, and the superfluities. Char- 
ron does not dissemble his debts. " This," 
he says in his preface, ^^ is the collection 
of a part of my studies ; the form and 
method are my own. What I have taken 
from others I have put in their words, not 
being able to say it better than they have 
done." In the political part he has bor- 
rowed copiously from Lipsius and fiodin, 
and he is said to have ooligations to Du- 
vair.* The ancients also must have con- 
tributed their share. It becomes, there- 
fore, difficult to estimate the place of 
Charron as a philosopher, because we 
feel a good deal of uncertainty whether 
any passage may be his own. He ap- 
pears to have been a man formed in the 
school of Montaigne, not much less bold 
in pursuing the novel opinions of others, 
but less fertile in original thoughts, so 
that he often falls into the commonplaces 
of ethics ; with more reading than his 
model, with more disciplined habits, as 
well of arrangmg and distributing his 
subject, as of observing the sequence of 
an argument ; but, on the other hand, with 
far less of ingenuity in thinking and of 
sprightliness of language. 

31. A writer of rather less extensive 
umoUm celebrity than Charron belongs 
le vayer. full as much to the school of Mon- 
Hte dte- taigne, though he does not so 



much pillage his Essays. This 
WS8 La Mothe le Vayer, a man distin- 
guished by his literary character in the 
court of Louis XIII. , and ultimately pre- 
ceptor both to the Duke of Orleans and 
the vomig king (Louis XIV.) himself. La 
Mothe was habitually and universally a 
«keptic. Amon^ several smaller works 
we may chiefly instance his Dialogues, 
published many years after his death un- 
der the name of Horatius Tubero. They 
must have been written in the reign of 
Louis XIII., and belong, thereforci to the 
present period. In attacking every estab- 
lished doctrine, especially in religion, he 
goes much farther than Montaigne, and 
seems to have taken much of his meta- 
physical system immediately from Sextus 
Empiricus. He is profuse of quotation, 
especially in a dialogue entitled Le Ban- 
quet Sceptique, the aim of which is to 
show that there is no uniform taste of 
mankind as to their choice of food. His 
mode of arguing against the moral sense 



^ Biogr. UniveneUei 



is entirely that of Montaigne ; or, if there 
be any difference, is more full of the two 
fallacies by which that lively writer de- 
ceives himself; namely, the accumulating 
examples of things arbitrary and fanciful 
such as modes of dress and conventional 
usages, with respect to which no one pre- 
tenda that any natural law can be found 
and, when he comes to subjects more tnil} 
moral, the turning our attention solely tc 
the external action, and not to the motive 
or principle, which, under diff*erent cir- 
cumstances, may prompt men to opposite 
courses. 

32. These dialogues are not unpleasing 
to read, and exhibit a polite though rather 
pedantic style, not uncommon in the sev- 
enteenth century. They are, however, 
very diffuse, and the skeptical paradoxes 
become merely commonplace by repeti- 
tion. One of them is more grossly inde- 
cent than any part of Montaigne. La 
Mothe le Vayer is not, on the whole, much 
to )>e admired as a philosopher ; little ap- 
pears to be his own, and still less is real- 
ly good. He contributed, no question, as 
much as any one to the irreligion and con- 
tempt for morality prevailing in that court 
where he was in high reputation. Some 
other works of this author may be classed 
under the same description. 

33. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon's 
Essays to the school of Montaigne, Bacon's 
though their title may lead us to E'Mys. 
suspect that they were, in some measure, 
suggested by that most popular writer. 
The first edition, containmg ten essays 
only, and those much shorter than as we 
now possess them, appeared, as has been 
already mentioned, in 1597. They were 
reprinted, with very little variation, in 1606. 
But the enlarged work was published in 
1613, and dedicated to Prince Henry. He 
calls them, in this dedication, " certain 
brief notes, set down rather significantly 
than curiously, which 1 have called Es- 
says. The word is late, but the thing is 
ancient; for Seneca's Epistles to Lucil- 
ius, if you mark them well, are but Es- 
says, that is, dispersed meditations, though 
conveyed in the form of epistles." The 
resemblance, at all events, to Montaigne 
is not greater than might be expected in 
two men equally original in genius, and 
entirely opposite in their characters and 
circumstances. One, by an instinctive fe- 
licity, catches some of the characteristics 
of human nature ; the other, by profound 
reflection, scrutinizes and dissects it. 
One is too negligent for the inquiring read- 
er, the other too formal and sententious 
for one who seeks to be amused. We de- 
light in one, we admire the other; but 
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thift admiratton has also its own deCght. 
In one we fiad more of the sweet temper 
and tranquU contemplation of Plutarch, in 
the other more of the practical wisdom 
and somewhat ambitious prospects of Sen- 
eca. It is characteristic of Bacon^ phil- 
osophical writings that they have in them 
a spirit of movement, a perpetual refer- 
ence to what man is to do in order to an 
end, rather than to his mere speculation 
upon iR^hat is. In his Essays, this is 
naturally still more prominent. They are, 
83 quaintly described in the title-page of 
the first edition, ** places (loci) of persua- 
sion and dissuasion ;'' counsels for those 
who would be great as well as wise. 
They are such as sprang from a mind ar- 
dent in two kinds of ambition, and hesita- 
ting whether to found a new philosophy or 
to direct the vessel of the state. We per- 
ceive, however, that the immediate reward 
attending greatness, as is almost always 
the case, ffave it a preponderance in his 
mind, and hence his Essays are more oft- 
en political than moral; they deal with 
mankind, not in their general faculties or 
habits, but in their mutual strife, their en- 
deavours to rule others or to avoid their 
rule. He is more cautious and more com- 

Krehensive, though not more acute, than 
lachiavel, who often becomes too dog- 
matic through the habit of referring every-, 
thinjg to a particular aspect of political so- 
- cieties. Nothinj^ in the Prince or the 
Discourses on Ltvy is superior to the Es- 
says on Seditions, on Empire, on Innova- 
tions, or generally those which bear on 
the dexterous management of a people by 
their rulers. Both these writers have 
what, to our more liberal age, appears a 
counselling of governors for their own 
rather than their subjects' advantage ; but 
as this is generaUv represented to be the 
best means, though not, as it truly is, the 
real end, their advice tends, on the whole, 
to advance the substantial benefits of gov- 
ernment. 

34. The trans()endent strength of Ba- 
Their ex- cou's mind is visible in the whole 
ceiience. tcnour of these Essays, unequal as 
they must be from the very nature of such 
compositions. They are deeper and more 
discriminating than any earlier, or almost 
any later, work in the English language, 
full of recondite observation, long matured 
and carefully sifted. It is true that we 
might wish for more vivacity and ease ; 
Bacon, who had much wit, had little gay- 
ety; his Essays are, consequently, stiff 
and grave where the subject might have 
been touched with a lively hand ; thus it 
is in those on Gardens and on Building. 
The sentences have sometimes too apoph- 



thegmatie a form, and want coherence, 
the historical instances, though far less 
frequent than with Montaigne, have a lit- 
tle the look of pedantry to our eyes. But 
it is from this condensation, from this 
gravity, that the work derives its peculiar 
impressiveness. Few books are more 
quoted, and, what is not always the case 
with such books, we may add, that few are 
more generally read. In this respect they 
lead the van of our prose literature ; for 
no gentleman is ashamed of owning that 
he has not read the Elizabethan writers.; 
but it would be somewhat derogatory to a 
man of the stighteet claim to polite let- 
ters were he uuac(;[uainted with the Es- 
says of Bacon. It is, indeed, little worth 
while to read this or any other book for 
reputation' sake ; but very few in our lan- 
guage so well repay the pains, or afford 
more nourishment to the thoughts. They 
might be judiciously introduced, with a 
small number more, into a sound method 
of education ; one that should make wis- 
dom, rather than mere knowledge, its ob- 
ject, and might become a textbook of ex- 
amination in our schools. 

35. It is rather difficult to fix upon the 
fittest place for bringing forward Feitbani'tt 
some books, which, though moral Rc«>i»o». 
in their subject, belong to the general lit- 
erature of the age; and we miffht strip 
the province of polite letters of what have 
been reckoned its chief ornaments. I 
shall, therefore, select here such only as 
are more worthy of consideration for their 
matter than for the style in which it is de- 
livered. Several that might range, more 
or less, under the denomination of moral 
essays, were published both in English and 
in other languages. But few of them are 
now read, or even much known by name. 
One, which has made a better fortune than 
the rest, demands mention, the Resolves 
of Owen Feltham. Of this book, the first 
part of which was published in lff37, the 
second not till after the middle of the cen- 
tury, it is not uncommon to meet with 
high praises in those modem writers who 
profess a faithful allegiance to our older 
literature. For myself, I can only say 
that Feltham appears not only a laboured 
and artificial scholar, but a shallow writer. 
Among his many faults, none strikes me 
more than a want of depth, which his 
pointed and sententious manner renders 
more ridiculous. Sallust, among the an- 
cients, is a great dealer in such oracular 
truisms, a style of writing that soon be- 
comes disagreeable. There are certainly 
exceptions to this vacuity of original 
meaning in Feltham ; it would be possible 
to fill a few pages with extracts not undo* 
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senring of being read, with thou^hu just 
and judicious, though never deriving much 
lustre from his diction. He is one of our 
worst writers in point of style ; with little 
vigour, he has little elegance ; his English 
is impure to an excessive degree, and full 
of words unauthorized by any usage. 
Pedantry and the novel phrases which 
Greek and Latin etymology was supposed 
to warrant, appear m most productions of 
this period r but Feltham attempted to 
bend the Knglish idiom to his own affec- 
tations. The moral reflections of a se- 
rious and thoughtful mind are generally 
pleasing, and to this, perhaps, is partly ow- 
mg the kind of popularity which the Re- 
solves of Feltham have obtained ; but 
they may be bad more agreeably and prof- 
itably in other books.* 

36. A superior genius to that of Felt- 
Browne's ham is exhibited in the Religio 
^li^io Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Medjc. rjpj^g j-mg j^^j^ ^^^^ ^ remark- 
able impression ;* it was soon translated 
mto several lan^ages, and is highly ex- 
tolled by Coringius and others, who could 
only judge through these versions. Patin, 
though he rather slights it himself, teUs us 
m one of his letters that it was very pop- 
ular at Paris. The character which John- 
son has given of the Religio Medici is well 
known ; and though, perhaps, rather too fa- 
vourable, appears in general just.f The 

* This is a random sample of Feltbam's style : 
" Of all objects of sorrow, a distressed king is the 
most piuful, because it presents ufl most the frailty 
«)f hamanity, and cannot but most midnighi the soul 
of him that is fallen. The sorrows of a deposed 
king are like the dittormumerUs of a darted con- 
science, which none can know but he that hath lost 
a crown.**— Cent, i., 61 . We find, not long after, the 
following precious phrase : " The nature that is 
mrted with the subtleties of time and practice,*' i., 
03. In one page we have obnubUatey naUdtparalM 
fas a Terb), faiU (failings), uneurtam, depraving (ca- 
lomniating), i., 50. Ana We are to be disgusted 
with such Tile English, or, properly, no English, for 
the sake of the sleepy saws of a trifial morality. 
Such defects are not compensated by the better and 
more striking thoughts we may occasionally light 
upon. In reading Feltham, nevertheless, I seeiniBd 
to perceive some resemblance to the tone and way 
of thinking of the Turkish Spy, which is a great 
compliment to the former ; for the Turkish Spy is 
neither disagreeable nor superficial. The resem- 
blance mnst lie in a certain contemplative melan- 
choly, rather serious than severe, in respect to the 
world and its ways; and as Feltham's Resolves 
seem to have a charm, by the editions they have 

fone through and the fgpod name they have gained, 
can only look for it m this, 
t "The Religio Medici was no sooner published 
than it excited the attention of the public by the 
novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the 
quick succession of images, the rouUitnde of ab- 
struse allusions, the subtlety of disquisition, and the 
strength of language."— Life of Browne (in John- 
ton's Works, xu., 275). 
Vol. II.— R 



mind of Browne was fertile, and, according 
to the current use of the woid, ingenious : 
his analogies are original* and sometimes 
brilliant; and as his learning is also of 
things out of the beaten path, this ^ves a 
peculiar and uncommon air to all his wri- 
tings, and especially to the Religio Medici. 
He was, however, far removed from real 
philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by the nature of his erudition ; he seldom 
reasons ; his thoughts are desultory ; some- 
times he appears skeptical or paradoxical, 
but credulity and deference to authority 
prevail. He belonged to the class, numer- 
ous at that time incur church, who halted 
between popery and Protestantism; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an ap- 
pearance of vacillation and irresoluteness 
which probably represents the real state 
of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem 
very original, nor does he arrive at them 
by any process of argument; they are 
more like traces of his reading casually 
suggesting themselves, and supported by 
his own ingenuity. His style is not flow- 
ing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaching to barba- 
rism as English phrase ; yet there is an im- 
pressiveness, an air of reflection and sin* 
cerity in Browne's writings, which redeem 
many of their faults. His egotism is, equal 
to that of Montaigne, but with this differ- 
ence, that it is the egotism of a melan- 
choljr mind, which generally becomes un- 
pleasing. This melancholy temperament 
IS characteristic of Browne. ** Let*s talk 
of graves, and worms, and efHtaphs*' seems 
his motto. His best written work, the 
Hydriotaphia, is expressly an essay on se- 
pulchral urns ; but the same taste for the 
circumstances of mortality leavens also 
the Religio Medici. 

37. The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh 
on moral prudence are few, but seidsn's iv 
precious. And some of the ^i^t^k. 
bright sallies of Selden recorded in his 
Table-talk are of the same description, 
though the book is too miscellaneous to 
fall under any single head of classification. 
The editor of this very short and small 
volume, which ffives, perhaps, a more ex- 
alted notion of Selden's natural talents 
than any of his learned writings, requests 
the reader to distmguish times, and "in 
his fancy to carry along with him the 
when and the whv many of these things 
were spoken.^ This innmation accounts 
for the different spirit in which he may 
seem to combat the follies of the prelates 
at one time, and of the Presbyterians or 
fanatics at another. These sayings are 
not always, apparently, well reported; 
some seem to have been misunderstood. 
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and in others the limiting clauses to have 
been forgotten. Bat, on the whole, they 
are full of vigour, raciness, and a kind of 
scorn of the half-learned, far less rude, but 
more cutting than that of Scaliger. It has 
been said that the Table-talk of Selden is 
worth all the Ana of the Continent. In 
this I should be disposed to concur; but 
they are not exactly works of the same 
class. 

38. We must now descend much lower, 
Q,bo„,g and could find little worth remem- 
AdTiMto bering. Osbom^s Advice to his 
^^^on. s^n may be reckoned among the 
moral and political writings of this period. 
It is not very far above mediocrity, and 
contains a good deal that is commonplace, 
yet with a considerable sprinkling of sound 
sense and observation. The style is rath- 
er apophthegmatic, though by no means 
more so than was then usual. 

30. A few books, EngUsh as well as 
Jobn vtiM- foreign, are purposely deferred 
ttaaADdrm. for the present; I am rather ap- 
prehensive that I shall be found to have 
overlooked some not unworthy of notice. 
One, written in Latin by a German writer, 
has struck me as displaying a spirit which 
may claim for it a i^ace among the livelier 
and Ughtec class, though with serious in- 
tent, of moral essays. John Valentine 
Andrese was a man above his age, and a 
singular contrast to the narrow and pedan- 
tic nerd of German scholars and theoloj^i- 
ans. He regarded all things around him 
with a sarcastic but benevolent philosophy, 
keen in exposing the errors of mankind, 
yet only for the sake of amending them. 
It has been supposed by many that he in- 
vented the existence of the famous Rosi- 
crucian society, not so much, probably, for 
the sake of mystification, as to suggest an 
institution so praiseworthy and philan- 
thropic as he delineated for the imitation 
of mankind. This, however, is still a de- 
bated problem in Germany.* But, among 
his numerous writings, that alone of which 
1 know anything is entitled in the original 
Latin Mythologiae Christians, sive Virtu- 
tnm et vitiorum Yits Humanae Imaginum 
Libri HTres (Strasbur^, 1618). Herder has 
translated a part of this book in the fifth 
volume of hi9 Zerstreute Blatter ; and it 
is here that I have met with it. Andreae 
wrote, I believe, solely in Latin, and his 
works appear to be scarce, at least in Eng- 
land. These short apologues, which Her- 
der has called Parables, are written with 
uncommon terseness of language, a hap- 
py and original vein of invention, and a 



philosophy looking down on common life 
without ostentation and without passion. 
He came, too, before Bacon ; but he had 
learned to scorn the disputes of the 
schools, and had sought for truth with an 
entire love, even at the hands of Caidan 
and Campanella. I will give a specimen, 
in a note, of the peculiar manner of An- 
drea; but my translation doibs not, per- 
haps, justice to that of Herder. The idea, 
it may be observed, is now become mora 
trite.* 



* Blacker, iv., 735. Biogr. Univ., art Andrea, et 
■UbL 



SsoT. II. On Political PmLosoPHT. 

Cbanse in the Charaeter of Political Writinga.— 
BeUenden and otbera.— Patriarchal Theory rsfo- 
ted by Snarez.^Allh08iu8.— Political Economy 
of Serra.— Hobbea— and Analyaia of hia PoUt>- 
cal Traatiaea. 

40. The recluse philosopher, who, like 
Descartes in his country-house near 
Utrecht, investigates tHe properties of 
quantity or the operations of the human , 
mind while nations are striving for con- 
quest and factions for ascendancy, hears 
tnat tumultuous uproar but as the dash of 
the ocean waves at a distance ; and it may 
even serve, like music that falls upon the 
poet's ear, to wake in him some new 
train of high thought, or, at the least, to 
confirm his love of the absolute and the 
eternal by comparison with the imperfec- 

* ** The Pen and the Sword atrore with each 
other for anperiorttyt and' the voicea of the judgea 
were divided. The men of learning talked much 
and persuaded many ; the men of anna were fierce 
and compelled many to join their aide. Thus no 
thing could be determined ; it followed that both 
were left to fight it out, and settle their dispute in 
aingle combat. 

" On one side books nistled in the libraries, on the 
other arms rattled in the arsenala ; men looked oa 
in hope and fear, and waited the end. 

** The Pen, consecrated to truth, waa notoriona 
for much fidsehood ; the Sword, a servant of Godr 
waa stained with innocent blood; both hoped for 
the aid of Heaven, both found ita wrath. 

"The Sute, which had need of both, and diali- 
ked the mannera of both, would put on the appear- 
ance of caring for the weal and wo of neither. The 
Pen was weuc, but quick, glib, well exercised, and 
very bold when one provoked it The Sword waa 
atom, implacable, but leaa compact and snbtle, ao 
that on both aidea the victory remained uncertaio. 
At length, for the security of both, the common 
weal pronounced that both in turn ahould stand by 
her side and bear with each other. For that only 
ia a happy country where the Pen and the Swora 
are faithful servants, not where either governs by 
its srbitrary will and passion." 

If the touches in this little piece are not alwaya 
cleariy laid on, it may be ascribed as much, perhapa* 
to their having passed through two translations aa 
to the fault of the excellent writer. But in thia 
early age we seldom find the entire neatnesa and 
felicity which later timea attained. 
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tioH and error that besets the world. 
Such is the seiene temple of philo60[^y 
which the Roman poet has contrasted with 
the storm and the battle, with the passions 
of the great and the many, the perpetual 
straggle of man against his fellows. Bst 
if he who might dwell on this vantage- 
groand descends into the plain, and takes 
so near a view of the world's strife that 
he sees it as a whole very imperfectly, 
while the parts to which he approaches 
are magnified beyond their proportion ; if 
especially he mingles with the combat, 
and shares its hopes And its perils, though 
in many respects he may know more than 
those who keep aloof, he will lose some- 
thing of that faculty of equal and compre- 
hensive vision, in which the philosophical 
temper consists. Such has very frequent- 
ly, or more or less, perhaps, in almost ev- 
ery instance, been the fate of the writer 
on general politics ; if his pen has not been 
solely employed with a view to the ques- 
tions that engage attention in his own age, 
it has generally been guided, in a certain 
degree, by regard to them. 

41. In the sixteenth century we have 
Atendo ^^^ ^^^ notions of popular 
raemor uiti- rights and of the amissibility of 
nonarctatod sovereign power for miscon- 
******** duct were alternately broached 
by the two ^at religious parties of Eu- 
rope, according to the necessity in which 
they stood for such weapons against 
their adversaries. Passive obedience was 
preached as a duty by the victorious, re- 
beUion was claimed as a right by the 
vanquished. The history of France and 
England, and partly of other countries, 
was the clew to these politics. But in the 
following period, a more tranquil state of 
public opinion, and a firmer hand upon the 
reins of power, put an end to such books 
as those of Lanffuet, Buchanan, Rose, and 
Mariana^ The last of thebe, by the vindi- 
cation of tyrannicide in his treatise De 
Rege, contributed to bring about a reaction 
in political literature. The Jesuits in 
France, whom Henry IV. was inclined to 
favour, publicly condemned the doctrine 
of Mariana in 1606. A book by Becanus, 
and another by Suarez, justifying regicide, 
were condemned by the Parliament of 
Paris in 1612.* The assassination, in- 
deed, of Henry IV., committed by one, not, 
perhaps, metaphysically speakmg, sane, 
but whose aberration of intellect had evi- 
dently been either brought on or nourished 
by the pernicious theories of that school, 
created such an abhorrence of the doc- 
trine, that neither the Jesuits nor others 

• Heseray, Hist de la Uhn et da FtHm, 



ventured afterward to teach it. Those 
also, who magnified, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, the alleged suprem- 
acy of the See of Rome over temporal 
Snnces, were little inclined to set up, like 
lariana, a popular sovereignty, a right of 
the multitude not emanating from the 
Churoh, and to which the Church itself 
might one day be under the necessity of 
submitting. This became, therefore, a pe- 
riod favourable to the theories of absolute 
power ; not so much shown by means of 
their positive assertion through the press, 
as by the silence of the pr^ss, compara- 
tively speaking, on all political theories 
whatever. 

42. The political writings of this part of 
the seventeenth century assumed, jl,..^^ 
in consequence, more of an his- uientnn 
torical, or, as we miffht say, a sta- iMimM 
tistical character. Leaming was *********** 
employed in systematic analjrses of an* 
cient or modern forms of government, in 
dissertations explanatory of institutions, 
in copious and exact statements of the 
true, rather than arguments upon the right 
or the expedient. Some of the very nu- 
merous works of Herman Corinnus, a 
professor at Helmstadt, seem to fall with- 
in this description. But none aro better 
known than a collection made by the El- 
zevirs, at diflferent times near the middle 
of this century, containing accounts, chiefiy 
I>ublished before, of the political constitu- 
tions of European commonwealths. This 
collection, which is in volumes of the 
smallest size, may be called, for distinction, 
the Elzevir Republics. It is very useful 
in respect of the knowledge of facts it im- 
parts, but rarely contains anything of a 
philosophical nature. Statistical descrip- 
tions of countries aro much allied to these 
last; some, indeed, are included in the 
Elzevir series. They were, as yet, riot 
frequent ; but I might have mentioned in 
the first volnme one of the earliest, the 
Description of the Low Countries by Lu- 
dovico Guicciardini, brother of the his- 
torian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely 
wanting who took a more philo- BeiiMden 
Bophical view of the social rela- deSiauL 
tions of mankind. Among these a very re- 
spectable place should be assigned to a 
Scotsman, by name Bellenden, whose trea- 
tise De Statu, in three books, is dedicated to 
Prince Charles in 1616. The first of these 
books is entitled De Statu prisci ort)is in 
religione, re politica et literis; the sec- 
ond, Ciceronis Princeps, sive de statu 
prindpis et imperii ; the third, Ciceronis 
Consul, Senator, Senatnsque Romanus, 
sive de statu reipublicaa et urbis imperan* 
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tis oibi. The lint two books are, in a 
general sense, political; the last relates 
entirely to the Roman polity, but builds 
much political precept on this. Bellenden 
seems to have taken a more comprehen- 
sive view of history in his first book, and 
to have reflected more philosophically on 
it, than perhaps any one had done before ; 
at least I do not remember any work of 
so early an age which reminds me so 
much of Vieo and the Grandeur et Deca- 
dence of Montesquieu. We can hardly 
make an exception for Bodin, because the 
Scot is so much more regularly historical, 
and so much more concise. The first book 
contains little more than forty pages. 
Bellenden's learning is considerable, and 
without that pedantry of quotation which 
makes most books of the age intolerable. 
The latter parts have less originality and 
reach of thought. This book was re- 
printed, as is well known, in 1787; but 
the celebrated preface of the editor has 
had the effect of eclipsing the original 
author; Parr was constafitly read and 
talked of, Bellenden never. 

44. The Pohtics of Campanella are 
ctmpa- warped bv a desire to please the 
neiia'a court of Kome, which he recom- 
pwiiict. mends as fit to enjoy a universal 
monarchy, at least by supreme control; 
and observes with some acuteness, that 
no prince had been aUe to obtain a uni- 
versal ascendant over Christendom, be- 
cause the presiding vigilance of the Holy 
See has regulated their mutual conten- 
tions, exalting one and depressing another, 
as seemed expedient for the ^ood of re* 
ligion.* This book is pregnant with deep 
reflection on history ; it is enriched, per- 
haps, by the study of Bodin, but is much 
La Moths more concise. In one of the Dia- 
le vayer. logues of La Mothc Ic Vayer, we 
find the fallacy of some general maxims 
in politics drawn from a partial induction 
well exposed, by showing the instances 
where tney have wholly failed. Though 
he pays high compliments to Louis XUL 
and to Richelieu, he speaks freely enough, 
in his skeptical way, of the general advan- 
tages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Naud6, a man of extensive 
NauiA'a learning, acute understanding, and 
Coups many ffiod qualities, but rather lax 
d^Etat. ^j^ religious and moral principle, ex- 
cited some attention by a very small vol- 
ume, entitled Considerations sur les coups 
d'etat, which he wrote while young, at 



* NuUo^ hacienui Christianui priDceps mo- 
narchiam super canctos Christianos populM sibi 
conservare potait Qaoniajn papa preest illia, et 
dissipak erigitqne illorom cooatua prout religiooi 



Rome, in the service of the Caidinal da 
Bagne. In this he maintains the bold 
contempt of justice and humanity in po- 
litical emergencies which had brought dis- 
grace on the Prince of Machiavel, blaming 
those who, in his own country, had abai>- 
doned the defence of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. The book is, in general, heavy 
and not well written ; but, coming from a 
man of cool head^ clear Judgment, and 
considerable historical knowledge, it coi>- 
tains some ' remarks not unworthy of 
notice. 

4fi. The ancient philosophers, the civil 
lawyers, and by far the majority Pamarehai 
of later writers had derived the nieory or 
origm of government from some «»v«n»inent. 
agreement, or tacit consent, of the com- 
munity. Bodin, explicitly rejecting this 
hypothesis, referred it to violent usurps^ 
tion. But in England, about the begin- 
ning of the reign of James, a different 
theory gained with the Church; it was 
assumed, for it did not admit of proof, that 
a patriarchal authority had been transfer- 
red by primogeniture to the heir-general 
of the human race ; so that kingdoms were 
but enlarged families, and an indefeasible 
right of monarchy was attached to their 
natural chief, which, in consec^uence of the 
impossibility of discovering him, devolved 
upon the representative of the first sov- 
ereign who could be historically proved 
to have reigned over any nation. This 
had not, perhaps, hitherto been maintained 
at length in any published book, but will 
be found to have been taken for granted 
in more than one. It was, of course, in 
favour with James L, who had a very 
strong hereditary title ; and it might seem 
to be countenanced by the fact of Highland 
and Irish clanship, which does really affect 
to rest on a patriarchal basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of po- 
litical society, or one akin to it, ReAitsd hj 
appears to have been espoused su«re». 
by some on the Continent. Suarez, in 
the second book of his great work on law, 
observes, in a remarkable passage, that 
certain canonists hold civil magistracy to 
have been conferred by God on some 
prince, and to remain always in his heirs 
by succession ; but '^ that such an opinion 
has neither authority nor foundation. For 
this power, by its very nature, belongs to 
no one man, but to a multitude of men. 
This is a certain conclusion, being com- 
mon to all our authorities, as we find by 
St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the 
great canonists and casuists ; all of whom 
agree that the prince has that power of 
law-giving which the people have given 
him. And the reason is evident, since all 
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men are born eqaal* and, consequently, no 
one hais a political jurisdiction over an* 
other, nor any dominion ; nor can we gire 
any reason from the nature of the thing 
why one man should govern another rath- 
er than the contrary. It is true that one 
might allege the primacy which Adam 
at his creation necessarily possessed, and 
hence deduce his government over all 
men, and suppose that to be derived by 
some one, either through primogenitary 
descent, or through the special appoint- 
ment of Adam himself. Thus Chrysostom 
has said that the descent of all men from 
Adam signifies their subordination to one 
sovereign. But, in fact, we could only in- 
fer from the creation and natural origin of 
mankind that Adam possessed a domestic 
or patriarchal (oeconomicam), not a po- 
litical authority ; for he had power over 
his wife, and afterward a paternal power 
over his sons till they were emancipated ; 
and he might even, in course of time, have 
servants and a complete family, and that 
power in respect of them which is called 
patriarchal. But after families began to 
be multiplied, and single men who were 
heads of families to be separated, they had 
each the same power with respect to their 
own families. Nor did political power 
begin to exist till many families began to 
be collected into one entire community. 
Hence, as that community did not begin 
by Adam's creation, nor by any will of 
his, but by that of all who formed it, we 
cannot properly say that Adam had nat- 
urally a politicial headship in such a so- 
ciety ; for there are no principles of reason 
from which this could be inferred, since, 
by the law of nature, it is no right of the 
progenitor to be even king of his own 
posterity. And if this cannot be proved 
by the principles of natural law, we have 
no ffround for asserting that God has given 
Buch a power by a special gift or provi- 
dence, inasmuch as we have no revelation 
or Scripture testimony to the purpose."* 
So clear, brief, and dispassionate a refuta* 
tion might have caused our English di- 
vines, who became very fond of this patri- 
archal theory, to blush before the Jesuit 
of Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to be of the es- 
His opiiiiMi sence of a law that it be exacted 
•flaw. for the public good. An unjust 
law is no law, and does not bind the con- 
science.! In this he breathes the spirit 
of Mariana. But he shuns some of his 
bolder assertions. He denies the right of 
rising in arms against a tyrant unless he 



* Lib. ii., c. 2, ^ 3. 

t Lib. i.f c 7; and lib, iii, c. 22L 



is a usurper; and though he is strongly 
for preserving the concession made by 
the kings of Spain to their people, that no 
taxes shall be levied without the consent 
of the Cortes, does not agree with those 
who lay it down as a general rule, that 
no prince can impose taxes on his people 
by his own will.* Suarez asserts the di- 
rect power of the . Church over heretical 
princes, but denies it as to infidels.f In 
this last point, as has been seen, he fol- 
lows the most respectable authorities of 
his nation. 

49. Bayle has taken notice of ji sys- 
tematic treatise on Politics by John Al- 
thusius, a native of Germany. Of this I 
have only seen an edition published at 
Groningen in 1615, and dedicated to the 
states of West Friesland. It seems, how- 
ever, from the article in Bayle, that there 
was one printed at Herbom in 1603. Sev- 
eral German writers inveigh against this 
work as full of seditious principles, in- 
imical to every government. It is a po- 
litical system, taken chiefly from prece* 
ding authors, and very freely from Bodin ; 
with great learning, but not very profitable 
to read. The ephori, as he calls them, by 
which he means the estates of a kingdom, 
have the right to resist a tyrant. But this 
right he denies to the private citizen. His 
chapter on this subject is written more in 
the tone of the sixteenth than the seven- 
teenth century, which, indeed, had scarcely 
commenced.f He answers in it Albericus 
Gentilis, Barclay, and others who had con- 
tended for passive obedience, not failing 
to draw support from the canonists and 
civilians whom he quotes. But the strong- 
est passage is in his dedication to the 
States of Friesland. Here he declares his 
principle, that the supreme power or sov- 
ereignty (jus majestatis) does not reside 
in the chief magistrate, but in the people 
themselves, and that no other is proprietor 
or usufructuary of it, the magistrate being 
the administrator of this supreme power, 
but not its owner, nor entitled to use it 
for his benefit. And these rights of sov- 
ereignty are so much confined to the whole 
community, that they can no more alien- 
ate them to another, whether they will or 
not, than a man can transfer his own life.^ 

50. Few, even among the Calvinists, 
whose form of government was in some 



• Lib. v., c. 17. t Lib. iii., c. 10. 

% Cap. 38. De tyrannide et ejus mmediis. 

\ Administretoreni, procuratorem, gubematorem 
junom majestatis, principem a^noaco. Proprietari- 
um Tsro et usufnictaariam majestatis Dollum alium 
quam populum universum in corpus unum symbi- 
oticom ex pluribus minoribus consociationibus coo- 
sociatum, &c. 
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cases republican, wouldyiQ the seventeenth 
century, have approv^ this strong lan- 
guage of Altbusius. But one of their no- 
ted theologians, Parseus, incurred the cen- 
sure of the University of Oxford in 1633 
for some passages in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to tbe Romans which seemed 
to impugn their orthodox tenet of unlimit- 
ed submission. He merely holds that sub* 
jects, when not private men, but inferior 
magistrates, may defend themselves, and 
the state, and the true religion even by 
arms against the sovereign under certain 
conditions ; because these superior magis- 
trates are themselves responsible to the 
laws of God and of the state.* It was, 
in truth, impossible to deny the right of 
resistance in such cases without ^' brand- 
ing the unsmirched brow" of Protestant- 
ism itself; for by what other means had 
the reformed religion been made to flour- 
ish in Holland and Geneva, or in Scot- 
land 1 But in England, where it had been 
planted imder a more auspicious star, 
there was little occasion to seek this vin- 
dication of tlie Protestant Church, which 
had not, in the legal phrase, come in by 
disseisin of the state, but had united with 
the state to turn out of doors its predeces- 
sor. That the Anglican refugees under 
Mary were ripe enough for resistance, or 
even regicide, has been seen in the former 
volume, by an extract from one of their 
most distinguished prelates. 

51. Bacon ought to appear as a promi- 
-. nent name in political philosophy, 
' if we had never met with it in any 
other. But we have anticipated much of 
his praise on this score ; and it is suffi- 
cient to repeat generally, that on such sub- 
jects he is among the most sagacious of 
mankind. It would be almost ridiculous 
to de89end from Bacon, even when his gi- 
ant shadow does but pass over our scene, 
to the feebler class or political moralists, 
such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un 
principe pohtico, a wretched effort of 
Spain in her degeneracy ; but an Italian 
writer must not be neglected, from the 
remarkable circumstance that he is es- 
teemed one of the first who have treated 



* Sobditi Bon privati, aed in magiatrata inferiori 
constitoi adteraua auperiorem magistratari) so et 
rempublicam et eccleaiem seu ▼eram religionem 
etiam armis defendere jure ^aunt, hia poeiiis 
conditionibua : 1. Cum auperior magistratus de* 
eenerat in tyrannum ; 2. Aut ad manifeatam idolo- 
fatriam atque blasphemiaa ipaoa vel aobditoa alios 
▼ult cogere; 3. Cum ipaia atroz infertnr injuria; 
4. Si aUter incolumea rortunis vita ec conscientia 
esse non posaint; 5. Ne prsteztu religionis aut 
justitts sua querent ; 6. Servata semper emciicM? 
et moderemine inculpate tutels juzta leges.— Pa- 
nsua in EpisL ad Roman., col. 1350. 



the science of political OBConomy. PMUcfei 
It must, however, be understood, «conom]t 
that besides what may be found on the 
subject in the ancients, many valuable ob- 
.servations which must be referred to po- 
litical (Economy occur in Bodin ; that the 
Italians bad, in the sixteenth century, a 
few tracts on coinage ; that Botero touch- 
es some points of the science, and that in 
English there were, during the same age, 
pamphlets on pubhc wealth, especially 
one entitled A Brief Conceit of English 
Policy.* 

53. The author to whom we allude is 
Antonia Serra, a native of Co- serra on tiia 
senza, whose short treatise on SJJiM^lJlSlh 
the causes which may render ey wubooc 
gold and silver abundant in >»»««• 
countries that have no mines is dedicated 
to the Count de Lemos, " from the prison 
of Vicaria, this tenth day of July, 1613." 
It has hence been inferred, but without a 
shadow of proof, that Serra had been en- 
gaged in the conspiracy of his fellow-citi* 
zen Campanella fourteen years before. 
The dedication is in a tone of great flat- 
tery, but has no allusion to the cause of 
his imprisonment, which might have been 
any other. He purposes, in his preface, 
not to discuss political government in gen- 
eral, of which he thinks that the ancients 
have treated sufficiently, if we well un- 
derstood their works, and still less of jus- 
tice and injustice, tbe civil law being 
enough for this ; but merely of what are 
the causes that render a country destitute 
of mines abundant in gold and silver, 
which no one has ever considered, though 
some have taken narrow views, and fan- 
cied that a low rate of exchange is the 
sole means of enriching a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise, Serra 
divides the causes of wealth, that bis causae 
is, of abundance of money, into ^ wealth- 
general and particular accidents (accident! 
communi e proprj), meanhog by the for- 
mer circumstances which may exist in 
any country, by the latter such as are pe- 
culiar to some. The common accidents 
are four: abundance of manufactures, 
character of the inhabitants, extent of 
commerce, and wisdom of government. 
The pecuUar are, chiefly, the fertiUty of 
the soil and convenience of geographical 
position. Serra prefers manufactures to 



* This bears the initials of W. S., which some 
have idiotically taken for William Sbakspeare. I 
have some reason to believe that there was an edi- 
tion considerably earlier than that of 1584, bul, 
from circumstancea unnecessary to mention, can- 
not produce the manuscript authority on which this 
opinion ia founded. It has been reprinted more 
thaaonce, if 1 mistake not, in modem times 
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agriculture ; one of his reasons is their 
u^efinite capacity of multifdication ; for 
no man whose land is fuUy cultivated 
by sowing a hundred bushels of wheat, can 
BOW with profit a hundred and fifty ; but 
ill manufactures he may not only double 
the produce, but do this a hundred times 
over, and that with less proportion of ex- 
pense. Though this is now evident, it is, 
perhaps, what had not been much remark- 
ed before. 

54. Venice, according to Serra, held 
HaBnuM the first place as a commercial 
of v«nicc. city, not only in Italy, but in Eu- 
rope ; ^ for experience demonstrates that 
all the merchandises which come (h>m 
Asia to Europe pass through Venice, and 
thence are distributed to other parts.'' 
But, as this must evidently exclude all the 
teffic by the Cape of Good Hope, we 
can only undejstand Serra to mean the 
trade with the Levant. It is, however, 
worthy of observation, that we are apt to 
fall into a vulgar error in supposing that 
Venice was crushed, or even materially 
affected, as a commercial city, by the dis* 
coveries of the Portuguese. She was, in 
fact, more opulent, as her buildings of 
themselves may prove, in the sixteenth 
century than in any preceding age. The 
French trade from Marseilles to the Le- 
vant, which began later to flourish, was 
what impoverished Venice, rather than 
that of Portugal with the East Indies. 
This republic was the perpetual theme of 
admiration with the Italians. Serra com- 
pares Naples with Venice : one, he says, 
exports ^rain to a vast amount, the other 
imports its whole subsistence ; money is 
valued higher at Naples, so that there is 

^ a profit in bringing it- in ; its export is for- 
' bidden : at Venice it is free ; at Naples 
the public revenues are expended in the 
kingdom ; at Venice they are principally 
hoarded. Yet Naples is poor and Venice 
rich. Such is the effect of her commerce 
and of the wisdom of her government, 
which is always uniform, while in king- 
doms, and far more in viceroyalties, the 
system changes with the persons. In 
Venice the method of choosing magis- 
trates is in such perfection, that no one 
can come in by corruption or favour, nor 
can any one rise to kigh offices who has 
not been tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth except those 
I w te of ^® **** enumerated, Serra holds 
exdtange to be subsltem or temporary; 
not mmmtUL thus the low rate of exchange 
loweaiih. |g gubject to the common acci- 
dents of commerce. It teems, however, 
lo have been a theory of superficial rea- 
soners on public wealth, that it depended 



on the exchanges far more than is really 
the case ; ahd, in the second part of this 
treatise, Serra opposes a particular writer, 
named De Santis, who had accounted in 
this way alone for abundance of money in 
a state. Serra thinks that to reduce the 
weight of coin may sometimes be an al- 
lowable expedient, and better than to raise 
its denomination. The difference seems 
not very important. The coin of Naples " 
was exhausted by the revenues of absentee 
proprietors, which some had proposed to 
withhold; a measure to which Serra just- 
ly objects. This book has been reprinted 
at Milan in the collection of the Italian 
oeconomists, and, as it anticipates the 
principles of what has been called the 
mercantile theory, deserves some atten- 
tion in following the progress of opinion. 
The once celebrated treatise of Mun, Eng- 
land's Treasure by foreign Trade, is sup- 
posed to have been written before 1640 ; 
but, as it was not published till aher the 
Restoration, we may postpone it to the 
next period. 

56. Last in time among political phi- 
losophers before the middle of the HotbM. 
century we find the greatest and Hia potiu- 
most famous, Thomas Hobbes. «*^<»*»- 
His treatise De Give was printed in 1648 
for his private friends. It obtained, how- 
ever, a considerable circulation, and exci- 
ted some animadversion. In 1647 he pub- 
lished it at Amsterdam, with notes to vin- 
dicate and explain what had been cen- 
sured. In 1660 an English treatise, with 
the Latin title De Corpore PoUtico, ap- 
peared ; and in 1651 the complete system 
of his philosophy was given to the world 
in the Leviathan. These three works 
bear somewhat the same relation to one 
another as the Advancement of Learning 
does to the treatise de Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum ; they are, in effect, the same ; the 
same order of subjects, the same argu- 
ments, and, in most places, either the 
same words, or such variances as occur- 
red to the second thoughts of the writer ; 
but much is more copiously illustrated and 
more clearly put in the latter than in the 
former ; while much also, from whatever 
cause, is withdrawn or considerably mod* 
ified. Whether the Leviathan is to be 
reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts 
that we should presume him to have re- 
tracted the passages that do not appear in 
it, is what every one must determme tor 
himself. I shall endeavour to present a 
comparative analysis of the three treati- 
ses, with some preference to the last. 

57. Those, he begins by observing, who 
have hitiierto written upon civil polity 
have assumed that man is an animal fra- 
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AnUviiior med for society; as if nothing 
hia ihrae else Were required for the insti- 
*«^"^ tution of commonwealths than 
that men should agree upon some terms of 
compact which they call laws. But this 
is entirely false. That men do naturally 
seek each other*s society he admits in a 
note on the published edition of De Give ; 
but political societies are not mere meet- 
ings of men, but unions founded on the 
faith of covenants. Nor does the desire 
of men for society imply that they are fit 
for it. Many may desire it who will not 
readily submit to its necessary condi- 
tions.* This he left out in the two other 
treatises, thinking it, perhaps, too great a 
concession to admit any desire of society 
in man. 

58. Nature has made little odds among 
men of mature age as to strength or 
knowledge. No reason, therefore, can be 
given why one should, by any intrinsic 
superiority, command others, or possess 
more than they. But there is a great dif- 
ference in their passions ; some through 
vainglory seeking pre-eminence over their 
fellows, some willing to allow equality, 
but not to lose what they know to be good 
for themselves. And this contest can only 
be decided by battle, showing which is the 
stronger. 

59. All men desire to obtain good and 
to avoid evil, especially death. Hence 
they have a natural right to preserve their 
own lives and limbs, and to use all means 
necessary for this end. Every man is 
judge for himself of the necessity of the 
means and the greatness of the danger. 
And hence he has a right by nature to all 
things, to do what he wills to others, to 
possess and enjoy all he can. For he is 
the only judge whether they tend or not 
to his preservation. But every other man 
has the same right. Hence there can be 
no injury towards another in a state of 
nature. Not that in such a state a man 
may not sin against God, or transgress 
the laws of nature.f But injury, which is 
doing anything without right, implies hu- 
man laws that limit right. 

60. Thus the state of man in natural 



* Societates autem civilea non Btnit men con- 
greasus, aed fcadera, quibaa faciendia fidea et pacu 
neceaaaria aant . . . Alia rea eat appetere, alia eaae 
capacem. Appetunt enim illi qui tamen coiidi- 
tionea eqoaa. aine quibua aocietaa eaae non poieat, 
accipere per auperbiam non dignantur. 

t Non qaod in tali atatu peccare in Deom, aat 
le^ea naturalea Yiolare impoaaibile aiL Nam injna- 
titia erga hominea aupponit iegea hamanaa, qnalea 
in aUtu natnrali nollB aant.— De Give, c. 1. Thia 
he left out in the later treatiaea. He aaja after- 
ward (aect. 28), omne damnum homini illatum legia 
natoialia violatiD atqoe in Deum injuria ett 



lib^ty is a state of war, a war of every 
man against every man, wherein the no- 
tions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, have no place, irresistible might 
gives of itself right, which is nothing but 
the physical liberty of using our [)ower as 
we will for our own preservation, and 
what we deem conducive to it. But as, 
through the equality of natural powers, no 
man possesses this irresistible superiority, 
this state of universal war is contrary to 
his own good, which he necessarily must 
desire. Hence his reason dictates that he 
should seek peace as far as he can, and 
strengthen himself by all the helps of war 
against those with whom he cannot have 
peace. This, then, is the first fundament- 
al law of nature. For a law of nature is 
nothing else than a rule or precept found 
out by reason for the avoiding what ma^ 
be destructive to our life. \ 

61. From this primary rule another fol- 
lows, that a man should be willuig, when 
others are so too, as far forth as for peace 
and defence of himself he shall think it 
necessary, to lay down his right to all 
things, and to be contented with so much 
liberty against other men as he would al- 
low to other men sgainst himself. Thia 
may be done by renouncing bis right to 
anything, which leaves it open to all, or 
by transferring it specially to another. 
Some rights, indeed, as those to his life 
and limbs, are inalienable, and no man 
lays down the right of resisting those who 
attack them. But, in general, he is bound 
not to hinder those to whom he has grant- 
ed or abandoned bis own right from avail- 
ing themselves of it ; and such hinderance 
is injustice or injury ; that is, it is sinejure^ 
his jus being already gone. Such injury 
may be compared to absurdity in ai^ru- 
ment, being in contradiction to what ne 
has already done, as an absurd proposition 
is in contradiction to what the speaker has 
already allowed. 

62. The next law of nature, according 
to Hobbes, is that men should fulfil their 
covenants. What contracts and cove- 
nants are he explains in the usual manner. 
None can covenant with God unless by 
special revelation ; therefore vows are not 
binding, nor do oaths add anything to the 
swearer^s obligation. But covenants en- 
tered into by fear he holds to be binding 
in a state of nature, though they may be 
annulled by the law. That the observ- 
ance of justice, that is, of our covenants, 
is never against reason, Hobbes labours 
to prove; for, if ever its violation may 
have turned out successful, this being con- 
trary to probable expectation, ought not 
to influence us. ^'That which gives to 
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human actions the relish of justice is a 
certain nobleness or ^aUantness of coor> 
Bg^ rarely found ; by which a man scorns 
to be beholden for the contentment of his 
life to fraud or breach of promise.'** A 
short gleam of something above the creep- 
ing selfishness of his ordinary morality ! 

63. He then enumerates many other 
laws of nature, such as .gratitude, com- 
plaisance, equity, all subordinate to the 
main one of preserving peace by the limi- 
tation of the natural right, as he supposes, 
to usurp all. These laws are immutable 
and eternal; the science of them is the 
only true science of moral philosophy. 
For that is nothing but the science of what 
is good and evil in the conversation and 
society of mankind. In a state of nature 
private appetite is the measure of good 
and evil. But all men agree that peace is 
good ; and, therefore, the means of peace, 
which are the moral virtues or laws of 
nature, are good also, and their contraries 
evil. These laws of nature are not prop- 
erly called such, but conclusions of reason 
as to what should be done or abstained 
from ; they are but theorems concerning 
what conduces to conservation and de- 
fence; whereas law is strictly the word 
of him that by right has command over 
others. But, so far as these are enacted 
by God in Scripture, they are truly laws. 

64. These laws of natnre, being contra- 
ry to our natural passions, are but words 
of no strength to secure any one without a 
csontrolling power. For, till such a power 
is erectedi^ every man will rely on his own 
force and skill. Nor will the conjunction 
of a few men or families be sufficient for 
security, nor that of a great multitude 
guided by their own particular judgments 
and appetites. *' For if we could suppose 
a great multitude of men to consent m the 
otnervation of justice and other laws of 
nature, without a common power to keep 
them all in awe, we might as well suppose 
all mankind to do the same, and then 
there neither would be, nor need to be, 
any civil government or commonwealth 
at all, because there would be peace with- 
out subjection. "t Hence it becomes ne- 
cessary to confer all their power on one 
man or assembly of men, to bear their 
person or represent them ; so that every 
one shall own himself author of what shall 
be done by such representative. It is a 
covenant of each with each, that he will 
be governed in such a manner if the other 
will agree to the same. This is the gen- 
eration of the great Leviathan or mortal 
God, to whom, under the immortal God, 



* Lemthan, c. 15. 
Vol. U.— S 
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we owe our peace and defence. In him 
consists the essence of the commonwealth, 
which is one person, of whose acts a great 
multitude, by mutual covenant, have made 
themselves the authors. 

65. This person (including, of course, 
an assembly as well as individual) is the 
sovereign, and possesses sovereign pow- 
er. And such power may spring from 
agreement or from force. A conmion- 
wealth by agreement or institution is 
when a multitude do agree and covenant 
one with another, that whatever the major 
part shall agree to represent them shall be 
the representative of them all. After this 
has been done, the subjects cannot change 
their government without its consent, be- 
ing bound by mutual covenant to own its 
actions. If any one man should dissent, 
the rest woukl break their covenant with 
him. But tliere is no covenant with the 
sovereign. He cannot haye covenanted 
with the whole multitude as one party, 
because it has no collective existence tdl 
the commonwealth is formed; nor with 
each man separately, because the acts of 
the sovereign are no longer his sole acts, 
but those of the society, including him 
who would complain of the breach. Nor 
can the sovereign act unjustly towards a 
subject ; for he who acts by another's au- 
thority cannot be guilty of injustice to- 
wards him ; he may, it is true, commit ini- 
quity, that is, violate the laws of God and 
nature, but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessarily judge 
of all proper means of defence, of what 
doctrines shall be taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and punish- 
ments, of war and peace with neighbour- 
ing commonwealths, and even of what 
shall be held by each subject in property. 
Property, he admits in one place, existed 
in families before the institution of civil 
society; but between different families 
there was no meum and tuum. These are 
b^ the law and command of the sover- 
eign; and hence, though every subject 
may have a riffht of propert^r against his 
fellow, he can have none against the sov- 
ereign. These rights are incommunica- 
ble, and inseparable from the sovereign 
power ; there are others of minor impor- 
tance which he may alienate ; but if any 
one of the former is taken away from him, 
he ceases to be truly sovereign. 

67. The sovereign power cannot be lim- 
ited nor divided. Hence there can be but 
three simple forms of commonwealth; 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
The first he ^atly prefers. The king 
has no private interest apart from the peo- 
ple, whose wealth, honour, security uom 
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enemies, internal tranquillity, are evident- 
ly for his own good. But in the other 
forms each man may have a private ad- 
vantage to seek. In popular assemblies 
there is always an aristocracy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by the temporary 
monarchy of one orator. And though a 
king may deprive a man of all he possess- 
es to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so 
may also a democratic assembly, where 
there may be as many Neros as orators, 
each with the whole power of the people 
he governs. And these orators are usu- 
ally more powerful to hurt others than to 
save them. A king may receive counsel 
of whom he will, an assembly from those 
only who have a right to belong to it ; nor 
can their counsel be secret They are 
also more inconstant both from passion 
and from their numbers ; the absence of a 
few often undoing all that had been done 
before. A king cannot disagree with him- 
self, but an assembly may do so, even to 
producing civil war. 

68. An elective or limited king is not 
the sovereign, but the sovereign's minis- 
ter ; nor can there be a perfect form of 
government where the present ruler has 
not power to dispose of the succession. 
His power, therefore, is wholly without 
bounds, and correlative must be the peo- 
ple's obligation to obey. Unquestionably 
there are risks of mischiefs and inconve- 
niences attending a monarchy ; but these 
are less than in the other forms ; and the 
worst of them is not comparable to those 
of civil war, or the anarchy of a state of 
nature, to which the dissolution of the 
commonwealth would reduce us. 

60. In the exercise of government, the 
sovereign is to be guided by one maxim, 
which contains all his duty : Salus populi 
suprema lex. And in this is to be reck- 
oned not only the conservation of life, but 
all that renders it happy. For this is the 
end for which men entered into civil soci- 
ety, that they might enjoy as much hap- 
piness as human nature can attain. It 
would be, therefore, a violation, of the law 
of nature, and of the trust reposed in 
them, if sovereigns did not study, as far 
as by their power it may be, that their 
subjects should be furnished with every- 
thinff necessary, not for life alone, but for 
the delights of life. And even those who 
have acquired empire by conquest must 
desire to have men fit to serve them, and 
should, in consistency with their own 
aims, endeavour to provide what will in- 
crease their strength and courage. Tax- 
es, in the opinion of Hobbes, should be 
laid equally, and rather on expenditure 
than on revenue ; the prince should pro- 



mote agriculture, fisheries, and commercis 
and, in general, whatever makes men ha^ 
py and prosperous. Many just reflections 
on the art of government are uttered by 
Hobbes» especially as to the inexpediency 
of inteifenng too much with personal lib- 
erty. No man, he observes in another 
plaice, is so far free as to be exempted 
from the sovereign power ; but if liberty 
consists in the paucity of restraining laws, 
he sees not why this may not be had in 
monarchy as well as in% popular govern- 
ment. The dream of so many political 
writers, a wise and just despotism, is pic- 
tured by Hobbes as the perfection of po- 
htical society. 

70. But, most of all, is the sovereign to 
be without limit by the power of the priest- 
hood. This is chiefly to be dreaded, that 
he should command anything under the 
penalty of death, and the clergy forbid it 
under the penalty of damnation. The 

Eretensions of the See of Rome, of some 
ishops at home, and those of even the 
lowest citizens, to judge for themselves 
and determine upon public religion, are 
dangerous to the state, and the frequent 
cause of wars. The sovereign, therefore, 
is alone to jud^e whether religions are 
safely to be admitted or not. And it may 
be urged, that princes are bound to cause 
such doctrine as they think conducive to 
their subjects* salvation to be taught, for- 
bidding every other, and that they cannot 
do otherwise in conscience. This, how- 
ever, he does not absolutely determine. 
But he is clearly of opinion that, though it 
is not the case where the piince is infidel,* 
the head of the state, in a Christian com- 
monwealth, is head also of the Church ; 
that he, rather than any ecclesiastics, is 
the judge of doctrines ; that a church is 
the same as a commonwealth under the 
same sovereign, the component members 
of each being precisely the same. This 
is not very far removed from the doctrine 
of Hooker, and still less from the practice 
of Henry VIII. 

71. The second class of commonwealths, 
those by forcible acquisition, differ more in 
origin than in their subsequent character 
from such as he has been discussing. The 
rights of sovereignty are the same in both. 
Dominion is acquired by generation or by 
conquest ; the one parental, the other des- 
potical. Parental power, however, he de- 
rives not so much from having given birUi 



* Imperantibus antem non Chiutianit in tempo* 
ralibas quidem otnnibui eandem df^beri obedienti- 
am etiam a cive Christiano extra controvertiam 
eat : in apirttnalibua vero, hoc est, in lis qns perti* 
nent ad modnm colendi Dei nequenda eat eccleaie 
aliqiia ChriatiaDOrum.— De Ci^e, c. 18, ^ 3. 
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to, S8 from havkiff preserved the child, 
aod, with originality and acutenesa, thinks 
it belongs by nature to the mother rather 
than to the father, except where there is 
some contract between the parties to the 
contrary. The act of maintenance and 
nourishment conveys, as he supposes, an 
unlimited power over the child, extending 
to life and death, and there can be no state 
of nature between parent and child. In 
his notion of patnarchal authority he 
seems to go as far as Filmer ; but, more 
acute than Filmer, perceives that it affords 
no firm basis for political society. By 
conouest and sparing the lives of the van- 
quished they become slaves ; and, so long 
as they are held in bodily confinement, 
there is no covenant between them and 
their master; but, in claiming corporeal 
liberty, they expressly or tacitly covenant 
to obey him as their lord and sovereisn. 

72. The pohticai philosophy of Hobbes 
had much to fix the attention of the world 
and to create a sect of admiring partisans. 
The circumstances of the time, and the 
character of the passing generation, no 
doubt powerfully conspired with its intrin* 
sic qualities ; but a system so original, so 
intrepid, so disdainful of any appeal but to 
the common reason and common interests 
of mankind, so unaffectedly and perspicu- 
ously proposed, could at no time nave 
failed of success. From the two rival 
theories, on the one hand that of original 
compact between the prince and people, 
derived from antiouity, and sanctioned by 
the authority of fathers and schoolmen; 
on the other, that of an absolute patri- 
archal transmuted into an absolute regal 
power, which had become prevalent among 
part of the English clergy, Hobbes took as 
much as might conciliate a hearing from 
both, an original covenant of the multi- 
tude, and an unlimited authority of the 
sovereign. But he had a substantial ad- 
vantage over both these parties, and es- 
peciaUy the latter, in establishing the hap- 
piness of the community as the sole final 
cause of government, both in its institu- 
tion and ittf continuance ; the great funda- 
mental theorem upon which all poUtical 
science depends, but sometimes obscured 
or lost in the pedantry of theoretical wri- 
ters. 

73. In th6 positive system of Hobbes 
we find less cause for praise. We fall in 
at the very outset with a strange and in- 
defensible paradox; the natural equaUty 
of human capacities, which he seems to 
have adopted rather in opposition to Aris- 
totle's notion of a natural right in some 
men to govern, founded on their superior 
qualities, than because it was at all requir 



site for his own theory. By extending 
this alleged equality, or slightness of dif- 
ference, among men to physical strength, 
he has more evidently shown its incom- 
patibility with experience. If superiority 
in mere strength has not often been the 
source of poUtical power, it is for two rea* 
sons : first, because, though there is a vast 
interval between the strongest man and 
the weakest, there is generally not much 
between the former a^ him who comes 
next in vigour; and, secondly, because 
physical strength is multiplied by the ag- 
gregation of individuals, so that the strong- 
er few may be overpowered by the weak- 
er many ; while in mental capacity, com- 
prehending acouired skill and habit as 
well as natund genius and disposition, 
both the dejpnees of excellence are remo- 
ved by a wider distance, and, what is still 
more important, the aggregation of indi- 
vidual powers does not regularly and cer- 
tainly augment the value of the wholew 
That the real or acknowledged i^uperiority 
of one man to his fellows has been the or- 
dinary source of power, is sufficiently evi- 
dent . from what we daily see among chil- 
dren, and must, it should seem, be admit- 
ted by all who derive civil authority from 
choice, or even from conquest ; and, there- 
fore, is to be inferred from the very sys- 
tem of Hobbes. 

74. That a state of nature is a state of 
war ; that men, or, at least, a very large 
proportion of men, employ force of every 
kind in seizing to themselves what is in 
the possession of others, is a proposition 
for which Hobbes incurred as much oblo- 
quy as for any One in his writings ; yet it 
is one not eas^ to controvert. But, soon 
aAer the publication of the Leviathan, a 
dishke of the Calvinistic scheme of uni- 
versal depravity, as well as of his own, led 
many considerable men into the opposite 
extreme of elevating too much the dignity 
of human nature, if by that term they 
meant, and in no other sense could it be 
applicable to this Question, the real prac- 
tical character of the majority of the spe- 
cies. Certainly the sociaUeness of man 
is as much a part of his nature as bis self- 
ishness ; but whether this propensity to 
society would necessarily or naturally 
have led to the institution of political 
communities, may not be very clear; 
while we have proof enough in historical 
traditions, uid in what we observe of sav- 
age nations, that mutual defence by mutxh^ 
al concession, the common agreement not 
to attack the possessions of each other, 
or to permit strangers to do so, has been 
the true basis, the final aim of those insti- 
tutions, be they more or less complex, to 
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which we give the appellation of common- 
wealths. 

75. In developing, therefore, the origin 
of civil society, Hobbes, though not essen- 
tially differing frdm his predecessors, has 
placed the truth in a fuller li2ht< It does 
not seem equally clear that his own the- 
ory of a mutual covenant between the 
members of a unanimous multitude to be- 
come one people, and to be represented, in 
all time to come, by such a sovereign gov- 
ernment as the majority should determine, 
affords a satisfactory groundwork for the 
rights of political society. It is, in the 
first place, too hypothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been 
sometimes made by independent families, 
in the first coming together of communi- 
ties, it would be presumptuous to deny ; it 
carries upon the face of it no improbabili- 
ty except as to the design of binding pos- 
terity, which seems too refined for such a 
state of mankind as we must suppose; 
but it is surely possible to account for the 
general fact of civil government in a sim- 
pfer way ; and what is most simple, though 
not al\vays true, i.s, on the first appear- 
ance, most probable. If we merely sop- 
pose an agreement, unanimous, of course, 
in those who concur in it, to be governed 
by one man or by one council, promising 
that they shall wield the force of the 
whole against any one who shall contra- 
vene their commands issued for the pub- 
lic good, the foundation is as well laid, 
and the commonwealth as firmly estab- 
lished, as by the double process of a mu- 
tual covenant to constitute a people, and a 
popular determination to constitute a gov- 
ernment. It is true that Hobbes distin- 
guishes a commonwealth by institution, 
which he supposes to be founded on this 
unanimous consent, from one by acquisi- 
tion, for which force alone is required. 
But as the force of one man goes but a 
little way towards compelling the obe- 
dience of others, so as to gain the name 
of sovereign power, unless it is aided by 
the force of many who voluntarily con- 
spire to its ends, this sort of common- 
wealth by conquest will be found to in- 
volve the previous institution of the more 
peaceable kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant 
is defective also in a most essential point. 
It furnishes no adequate basis for any 
commonwealth beyond the lives of those 
who established it. The right, indeed, of 
men to bind their children, and, through 
them, a late posterity, is sometimes as- 
serted by Hobbes, but in a very transient 
manner, and as if he was aware of the 
weakness of his ground. It might be in« 



quired whether the force on which alone 
he rests the obligation of children to obey 
can give any right beyond its own contin- 
uance ; whether the absurdity he imputes 
to those who do not stand by their en- 
gagements is imputable to such as disre- 
gard the covenants of their forefathers ; 
whether, in short, any law of nature re- 

Suires our obedience to a government we 
eem hurtful, because, in a distant age, a 
multitude whom we cannot trace bestow- 
ed unlimited power on some unknown 
persons from whom that government pre- 
tends to derive its succession. 

77. A better ground for the subsisting 
rights of his Leviathan is sometimes sug 
gested, though faintly, by Hobbes himsefl'. 
'' If one refuse to stand to what the major 
part shall ordain, or make protestation 
against any of their decrees, he does con- 
trary to his covenant, and therefore un- 
justly ; and whether he be of the congre- 
gation or not, whether his consent be 
asked or not, he must either submit to 
their decrees, or be left in the condition 
of war he was in before, wherein he 
might, without injustice, be destroyed by 
any man whatsoever."* This renewal 
of the state of war, which is the state of 
nature ; this denial of the possibility of 
doing an injury to any one who does not 
obey the laws of the commonwealth, is 
enough to silence the question why we 
are obliged still to obey. The established 
government and those who maintain it 
being strong enough to wage war against 
gainsayers, give tl^m the option of incur- 
ring the consequences of such warfare or 
of complying with the laws. But it seems 
a corollary from this, that the stronger 
part of a commonwealth, which may not 
always be the majority, have not only a 
right to despise the wishes, but the inter- 
ests of dissentients. Thus the more we 
scrutinize the theories of Hobbes, the 
more there, appears a deficiency of that 
which only a higher tone of moral senti- 
ment can give, a security against the ap- 
petites of others, and for them against 
our own. But it may be remariced, that 
his supposition of a state of war, not as a 
permanent state of nature, but as just self- 
defence, is perhaps the best footing on 
which we can place the right to inflict se- 
vere, and especially capital, pimishment 
upon offenders against the law. 

78. The positions so dogmatically laid 
down as to the impossibility of mixing 
different sorts of government were, even 
in the days of Hobbes, contradicted by 
eiqperience. Several republics had lasted 
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Ibr ages under a mixed aristocracy and 
democracy; and there had sorely been 
sufficient evidence that a limited mon- 
archy might exist, though, in the revolu- 
tion of ages, it might, one way or other, 
pass into some new type of polity. And 
these prejudices in favour of absolute 
power are rendered more dangerous by 
paradoxes unusual from an EngUshman, 
even in those days of high prerogative 
when Hobbes began to write, that the 
subject has no property relatively to the 
sovereign, and, what is the fundamental 
error of his whole system, that nothing 
done by the prince can be injurious to 
any one else. This is accompanied by 
the other portents of Hobbism, scattered 
through these treatises, especially the 
Leviathan, that the distinctions of right 
and wrong, moral good and evil, are made 
by the laws ; that no man can do amiss 
who obeys the sovereign authority ; that, 
though private belief is, of necessity, be- 
yond the prince's control, it is according 
to his will, and in no other way, that we 
must worship God. 

79. The political system of Hobbes, 
like his moral system, pf which, in fact, it 
is only a portion, sears up the heart. It 
takes away the sense of wrong, that has 
consoled the wise and good in their dan- 
gers ; the proud appeal of innocence under 
oppression, like that of Prometheus to the 
elements, uttered to the witnessing world, 
to coming ages, to the just ear of Heaven. 
It confounds the principles of moral ap- 
probation, the notions of good and ill de- 
sert, in a servile idolatry of the monstrous 
Leviathan it creates ; and, after sacrificing 
all right at the altar of power, denies to 
the Omnipotent the prerogative of dicta- 
ting the laws of his own worship. 



Section HL 

Roman Juritpnidence. — Grotius on the Laws of 
War and Peace— Analysis of this Work.— De- 
fence of it against some Strictures. 

80. Iir the Roman jurisprudence we do 
QTiijiiriMs not find such a cluster of emi- 
ortiiia period neut men during this period as 
in the sixteenth century ; and it would, of 
course, be out of our province to search 
for names little now remembered, perhaps, 
even in forensic practice. Many of the 
writings of Fabre of Savoy, who has been 
mentioned in the former volume, belong to 
the first years of this century. Farinacci 
or Farinaceus, a lawyer of Rome, obtain- 
ed a celebrity which, after a long dura^ 
tion, has given way in the progress of le- 



gal studies, less directed than formerly 
towards a superfluous erudition.* But 
the work of Menochius de prssumptioni- 
bus, or, as we should say, on the rules of 
evidence, is said to have lost none of its 
usefulness, even since the decline of the 
civil law in France.f No book, perhaps, 
belonging to this period is so generally 
known as the commentaries of Vinnius 
on the Institutes, which, as far as I know, 
has not been superseded by any of later 
date. Conringius of Helmstadt may be 
reckoned, in some measure, among' the 
writers on jurisprudence, though chiefly 
in the line of historical illustration. The 
Elementa Juris Civilis, by Zouch, is a 
mere epitome, but neatly executed, of the 
principal heads of the Roman law, and 
nearly in its own words. Arthur Duck, 
another EngUshman, has been praised, 
even by foreigners, for a succinct and 
learned, though elementary and popular, 
treatise on the use and authority of the 
civil law in different countries of Europe. 
This little book is not disagreeably writ- 
ten ; but it is not, of course, fh>m England 
that much could be contributed towaids 
Roman jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurispru- 
dence, which link that science with saaraton 
general morals, and especially such !•«»• 
as relate to the intercourse of nations, 
were not left untouched in the great work 
of Suarez on laws. I have not, however, 
made myself particularly acquainted with 
this portion of his large volume. Spain 
appears to have been the country in which 
these questions were originally discussed 
upon principles broader than precedent, 
as well as upon precedents themselves ; 
and Suarez, from the general comprehen- 
siveness of his views in legislation and 
ethics, is likely to have said well whatev- 
er he may have said on the subject of in- 
ternational law. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that he is much quoted by later wri- 
ters. 

83. The name of Suarez is obscure in 
comparison of one who soon orotia>i,i>e 
came forward in the great field JareBeiUM 
of natural jurisprudence. This ^^^*' 
was Hugo Grotius, whose famous work, 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, was published at 
Paris in 1 625. It may be reckoned a proof 
of the extraordinary diligence, as well as 
quickness of parts which distinguishes this 
writer, that it had occupied a very short 
part of his life. He first mentions, in a 
letter to the younger Thuanus in August, 
1623, that he was employed in examining 
the principal questions which belong to 
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the law of nations.* In the same year he 
recommends the study of that law to an- 
other of his correspondents in such terms 
as hespeak his own attention to it.t Ac- 
cording to one of his letters to Gassendi, 
quoted by Stewart, the scheme was sug- 
gested to him by Peiresc. 

83. It 18 acknowledged by every one 
SQcecMof that the publication of this trea- 
uiia work, tise made an epoch in the philo- 
sophical, and almost, we might say, m the 
political history of Europe. Those who 
sought a guide to their own conscience or 
that of others ; those who dispensed jus- 
tice; those who appealed to the public 
sense of right in the intercourse of na- 
tions, had recourse to its copious pages 
for what might direct or justify their ac- 
tions. Within thirty or forty years from 
its publication, we find the work of Gro- 
tius generally received as authority by 
professors of the Continental universities, 
and deemed necessary for the student of 
civil law, at least in the Protestant coun- 
tries of Europe. In England, from the 
difference of laws, and from some other 
causes which might be assigned, the in- 
fluence of Grotius was far slower, and 
even, ultimately, much less general. He 
was, however, treated with great respect 
as the founder of the modem law of na- 
tions, which is distinguished from what 
formerly bore that name by its more con- 
tinual reference to that of nature. But 
when a book is little read it is easily mis- 
represented ; and, as a new school of phi- 
losophers rose up, averse to much of the 
principles of their predecessors, but, above 



• Versor in ezamnMndit oontrovereiis pmeipait 
qua td jot gentimn pfrtinent— Epiat 75. This is 
Dot from the folio collection of his epistles, so often 

?[Uoted in the second chapter of tois volame, but 
rom one antecedently pobiished in 1646, and enti- 
tled Orotii Epistole ad Gallos. 

t Hoc spatio ezacto, nihil restat qaod tifat vqne 
commendem atque studium jniis, non illios priTsti, 
ez quo leguleii et rabuln tictitant, sed gentium ac 
pubiici ; quam prsstabilem sdentiam Cicero vocans 
consistere ait in fcederibus, pactionibus, conditioni- 
bos populoram, regnm, nationum, in omni deniqne 
jura belli et peeis. Hojus juris principle qnomodo 
ex morali pnilosophia petenda sont, monstrare po- 
terunt Platonis ac Ciceronis de legibns liber. Sed 
Platonis summas aliqnas legisse suffecerit. Neque 
pceniteat ez scbolasticis Thomam Aauinatem, si 
non perlegera, saltern inspicere secnnda parte se- 
conds partis libri, qoem Summam Theolom in- 
scripsit : preseitim ubi de justitia agit ac de legi- 
bos. Usom propius monstrabunt Pandects, libro 
primo atqoe ultimo; et codex Justinianeus, libro 
primo et tribns postremis. Nostri temporis juris 
consulti panel juris ^(entium ac pnUici controreisias 
attigeie, eoqoe magis eminent, qui id fecere, Vae- 
quins, Hottomannus, Gentilis.^Epist. vn. This 
passagre is useful in showing the ^iews Orotins 
himself entettatned as to the sobject and ground- 
work of hia traatise. 



all things, to their tediousness, it became 
the fashion, not so much to dispute the 
tenets of Grotius, as to set aside his whole 
work among the barbarous and obsolete 
schemes of ignorant ages. For this pur- 
pose various charges have been alleged 
against it by men of deserved eminence, 
not, in my opinion, very candidly, or with 
much real knowledge of its contents. 
They have had, however, the natural ef- 
fect of creating a prejudice, which, from 
the sort of oblivion fallen upon the book, 
is not likely to die away. 1 shall, there- 
fore, not thihk myself performing a useless 
task in giving an analysis of the treatise 
De Jure Belli et Pacis ; so that the reader, 
having seen for himself what it is, may 
not stand in need of any arguments or tes- 
timony to refute those who have repre- 
sented it as it is not. 

84. The book may be considered as 
nearly original, in its general plat- itaorigi- 
form, as any work of man in an »«'*«y- 
advanced stage of civilization and learning 
can be. It is more so, perhaps, than those 
of Montesquieu and Smith. No one had 
before gone to the foundations of inter- 
national law so as .to raise a complete and 
consistent superstructure; few had han- 
died even separate parts, or laid down any 
satisfactory rules concerning it. Grotius 
enumerates a few preceding writers, es* 
pecially Ayala and Albericus Gentilis, but 
does not mention Soto in this place. Gen- 
tilis, he says, is wont, in determining con- 
troverted questions, to follow either a few 
precedents not always of the best descrip- 
tion, or even the authority of modem law- 
yers in their answers to cases, many of 
which are written with more regard to 
what the consulting parties desire, than to 
what real justice ana equity demand. 

85. The motive assigned for this under- 
taking is the noblest. ** I saw,'* it. mou^ 
he says, " in the whole Christian ■»<> object, 
world a license of fighting, at which even 
barbarians might blush; wars begun on 
trifling pretexts, or none at all, and carried 
on without reverence for any divine or 
human law, as if that one declaration of 
war let loose every crime." The sight 
of such a monstrous state of things had 
induced some, like Erasmus, to deny the 
lawfulness of any war to a Christian. 
But this extreme, as he justly observes, 
is rather pernicious than otherwise ; for 
when a tenet so paradoxical and impracti- 
cable is maintained, it begets a prejudice 
against the more temperate course which 
he prepares to indicate. "Let,thepefore,*» 
he says afterward, '* the laws be silent in 
the midst of arms ; but those laws only 
which belong to peace ; the laws of civu 
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life and poblic tribunals; not such as are 
eternal, and fitted for all seasons, unwrit- 
ten laws of nature, which subsist in what 
the ancient form of the Romans denomi- 
nated ' a pure and holy war.' "• 

86. '^ I nave employed, in confirmation 
Ris ma- of this natural and national law, 
uwriiiM. the testimonies of philosophers, 
of historians, of poets, nistly, even of ora- 
tors ; not that we should indiscriminately 
rely upon them, for they ai^ apt to say 
what may serve their party, their subject, 
or their cause ; but because, when many 
at different times and places affirm the 
same thing for certain, we may refer this 
unanimity to some general cause, which, 
in such questions as these, can be no other 
than either a right deduction from some 
natural principle or some common agree- 
ment. The former of these denotes the 
uiw of nature, the latter that of nations ; 
the difference whereof must be understood, 
not by the language of these testimonies, 
for writers are very prone to confound the 
two words, but from the nature of the 
subject. For, whatever cannot be cleariy 
deduced from true premises, and yet ap- 
pears to have been generally admitted, 
must have had its origin in free consent. 
.... The sentences of poets and orators 
have less weight than those of, history; 
and we often make use of them, not so 
much to corroborate what we say, as to 
throw a kind of ornament over it.*' "I 
have abstained," he adds afterward, *^ IVom 
all that beloncs to a different subject, as 
what is expedient to be done ; since this 
has its own science, that of politics, which 
Aristotle has rightly treated by not inter- 
mingling anything extraneous to it, while 
Bodin luM confounded that science with 
this which we are about to treat. If we 
sometimes allude to utility, it is but in 
passing, and distinguishing it from the 
question of justice.*'t 

87. Grotius derives the origin of natural 
fbondation ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ sociable character of 
flf iMtani mankind. ^ Among things com- 
^^' . mon to mankind is the desire of 
soeiety; that is, not of every kind of so- 
ciety, but of one that is peaceable and or- 
dered according to the capacities of his 
nature with others of his species. Even 
in children, before all instruction, a propen- 
sity to do good to others displays itself, 
just as pity in that age is a spontaneous 
affection." We perceive by this remark 
that Grotius looked beyond the merely 
rational basis of natunll law to the moral 



* Eas res paro pioque duello repetandas 
It was a eaae prooigiooaly frequent in the opinion 
of tbe Roman*. 

* Prolegomena in Ubnun de Jnn Belli. 



constitution of human nature. The con- 
servation of such a sociable life is the 
source of that law which is strictly called 
natural ; which comprehends, in the first 
place, the abstaining from all that belongs 
to others, and the restitution of it if by 
any means m our possession, the fulfil- 
ment of promises, the reparation of injury, 
and the right of human punishment. In a 
secondary sense, natural law extends to 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude, as 
being suitable to man's nature. And in a 
similar lax sense we have that kind of jus- 
tice itself called distributive {diavefUfriKn), 
which prefers a better man to a worse, a 
relation to a stranger, a poorer man to a 
richer, according to the circumstances of 
the party and the case.* And this natural 
law is properly defined '*the dictate of 
right reason, pointing out a moral guilt or 
rectitude to be inherent in any action, on 
account of its agreement or disagreement 
with our rational and social nature ; and, 
conseauently, that such an action is either 
forbidaen or enjoined by God the author 
of nature.'*t It is so immutable that God 
himself cannot idter it ; a position which 
he afterward limits by a restriction we 
have seen in Suarez: that if God com- 
mand any one to be killed, or his goods 
to be taken, this would not render murder 
or theft lawful, but, being commanded by 
the lord of life and all things, it would 
cease to be murder or theft. 'Hiis seems 
little better than a sophism unworthy of 
Grotius ; but he meant to distinguish be- 
tween an abrogation of the law of nature, 
and a dispensation with it in a particular 
instance. The original position, in fact, 
is not stated with sufficient precision or on 
a riffht principle. 

88. voluntary or positive law is either 
human or revealed. The former is ro8tiiT« 
either that of civil communities, i*^. 
which are assemblages of freemen, living 
in society for the sake of laws and com- 
mon utility, or that of nations, which de- 
rives its obligation fVom the consent of all 
or many nations; a law which is to be 
proved, like all unwritten law, by contin- 
ual usage and the testimony of the learned. 
The revealed law he divides in the usual 
manner, but holds that no part of the Mo- 
saic, so far as it is strictly a law, is at 
present binding upon us. But much of it 
IS confirmed by the Christian Scriptures, 



♦ Id., ^ 6-10. 

t Jos naturale eat dictatnm reet» rationis, in- 
dicana actoi alicui, ez ejua convenientia aut die- 
eonvenientia com ipsa natnra rationali ac aociaii, 
ineaee moralem turpitudinem ant neceaaitatem mo- 
ralem, ac coDaeqnentar ab anctoro natuis Deo talem 
actum aut retan ant pradpL-i-L. L, c. 1, 4 10. 
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and much is also obligatory by the law of 
nature. This last law is to be applied, a 
priori, by the conformity of the act in 
question to the natural and social nature 
of man; d posteriori, by the consent of 
mankind ; the latter argument, however, 
not being conclusive, but highly probable, 
when the agreement is found in all, or in 
ail the more civilized nations.* 

89. Perfect rights, after the manner of 
Perfect and ^^® jurists, he distinguishes from 
imperfect imperfect. The former are called 
"«ht«. juo, our own; properly speaking, 
the objects of what they styled commuta- 
tive justice; the latter are denominated 
fitnesses (aptitudines), such as equity, 
gratitude, or domestic affection prescribe, 
but which are only the objects of distrib- 
utive or equitable justice. This distinction 
is of the highest importance in the im- 
mediate subject of the work of Grotius ; 
since it is agreed on all hands that no law 
gives a remedy for the denial of these, 
nor can we justly, in a state of nature, 
have recourse to arms in order to enforce 
ithem.f 

90. War, however, as he now proceeds 
LiwfVii ^o show, is not absolutely unlawful, 
CAMS of either by the law of nature, or that 
^*''' of nations, or of revelation. The 
proof is, as usual with Grotius, very dif- 
fuse ; his work being, in fact, a magazine 
of arguments and examples with rather a 
supererogatory profusion.} But the Ana- 
baptist and Quaker superstition has pre- 
vailed enough to render some of his ref- 
utation not unnecessary. After dividing 
war into public and private, and showing 
that the establishment of civil justice does 
not universally put an end to the hght of 
private war, since cases may arise when 
the magistrate cannot be waited for, and 
others where his interference cannot be 
obtained, he shows that pubhc war may 
be either solemn and regular according to 
the law of nations, or less regular on a 
sudden emergency of self-defence ; class- 
ing also under the latter any war which 
magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar 
circumstances levy.^ And this leads him 
to inquire what constitutes sovereignty ; 
defining, after setting aside other descrip- 
tions, that power to be sovereign whose 
acts cannot be inv^idated at the pleasure 
of any other human authority, except on^, 
which, as in the case of a successor, has 
exactly the same sovereignty as itself | 

91. Grotius rejects the opinion of those 



• Lib. i., c. 1. t Id. ibid, t C. 8. ^ C. 3. 

II Summa poteataa ilia dicitur, cujas actua alti^ 
riua jari non anhjacet, ita ut alteriaa volnntatia ha- 
manas arbitrio imti poaeint reddi, 4 7. 



who hold the people to be every- ^^ 

where sovereign, so that they by stthjeeta 
may restrain and punish kings «n»«wrui. 
for misgovemment ; quoting many author- 
ities for the irresponsibility of kings. Here 
he lays down the principles of non-resist- 
ance, which he more fully inculcates in 
the next chapter. But this is done with 
many distinctions as to the nature of the 
principality, which may be held by very 
different conditions. He speaks of patn* 
monial kingdoms, which, as he 5u(>pose8, 
may be alienated like an inheritance. But 
where the government can be traced to 
popular consent, he owns that this power 
of alienation should not be presumed to 
be comprised in the grant. Those, he 
says, are much deceived who think that 
in kingdoms where the consent of a senate 
or other body is required for new laws, 
the sovereignty itself is divided ; for these 
restrictions must be understood to have 
been imposed by the prince on his own 
will, lest he should be entrapped into 
something contrary to his deliberate in- 
tention.* Among other things in this 
chapter, he determines that neither an 
unequal alliance, that is, where one party 
retains great advantages, nor a feudal 
homage, takes away the character of sov- 
ereignty,, so far, at least, as authority over 
subjects is concerned. 

93. In the next chapter Grotius dwells 
more at length on the alleged right of 
subjects to resist their governors, and al- 
together repels it, with the exception of 
strict self-defence, or the improbable case 
of a hostile spirit, on the princess part, ex- 
tending to the destruction of his people. 
Barclay, the opponent of Buchanan and 
the Jesuits, had admitted the right of re- 
sistance against enormous cruelty. If the 
king has abdicated the government, or 
mauifestliy relinquished it, he may, after a 
time, be considered merely a private per- 
son. But mere negligence in govemmeni 
is by no means to be reckoned a relin- 
quishment.! And he also jobserves, that 
if the sovereignty be divided between a 
king and part of his subjects or the whole, 
he may be resisted by force in usurping 
their share, because he is no longer sover- 
eign as to that ; which he holds to be the 
case even if the right of war be in him, since 
that must.be understood of a foreign war, 
and it could not be maintained that those 
who partake the sovereignty have not the 



* J>8. 

t Si rex atit alitia qnia imperiam abdicavit, aat 
manifeate habet pro derelicto, in earn post id tem- 
pos omnia licent, qos in priTatum. Sed minimd 
pro derelicto habere rem cenaendas eat, qai earn 
tractat negligentiaa.— C. 4, ^ 9. 
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light to defend it ; in whicli predicament 
a king may lose even his own share by 
the right of war. He proceeds to the case 
of usurpation ; not such as is warranted 
by long prescription, but while the circum- 
stances that led to the unjust possession 
subsist. Against such a usurper he thinks 
It lawful to rebel, so long as there is no 
treaty or voluntary act of allegiance ; at 
least, if the government de jure sanctions 
the insurrection. But where there may 
be a doubt whether the lawful ruler has 
not acquiesced in the usurpation, a private 
person ought rather to stand by possession 
than to take the decision upon himself.* 

93. The right of war, which we must 
AiimeoiiM. ^^^ understand in the laiigest 
urmiiy iia?e sense, the employment of force 
rtf hi or war. ^, yesist force, though by private 
men, resides in all mankind. Solon, he 
says, taught us that those commonwealths 
would be happy wherein each man thought 
the injuries of olhers were like his own.f 
The mere sociability of human nature 
ought to suggest this to us. And, though 
Grotius does not proceed with this suIn 
ject, he would not have doubted that we 
are even bound by the law of nature, not 
merely that we have a right, to protect 
the lives and goods of others against law- 
less violence, without the least reference 
to positive law or the command of a ma- 
gistrate. If this has been preposterously 
doubted, or affected to be doubted, in Eng- 
land of late years, it has been less owing 
to the pedantry which demands an ex- 
press written law upon the most pressing 
emergency, than to lukewarmncss, at the 
best, in the public cause of order and jus- 
tice. The expediency of vindicating these 
by the slaughter of the aggressors must 
depend on the peculiar circumstances; 
but the right is paramount to any positive 
law, even if, which with us is not tne case, 
it were difficult to be proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and fun- 
Bifiiior damental inquiry, what is the 
Mifdtrenca. rfght of seli-defence, including 
the defence of what is our own. There 
can, says Grotius, be no just cause of war 
(that is, of using force, for he is now on 
tiie most general ground) but injury. For 
this reason he will not admit of wars to 
preserve the balance of power. An im- 
minent injury to ourselves or our proper- 
ty renders repulsion of the aggressor by 
force legitimate. But here he argues 
rather weakly and inconsistently through 
excess of charity, and, acknowledging the 



• ^20. 

deaint rincala, aufficit hanuuuB natam coonnania 
Vol. II.— T 



strict right of killing one who would oth- 
erwise kill us, thinks it more praiseworthy 
to accept the alternative.* The right of 
killing one who inflicts a smaller personsd 
injury he wholly denies;, and with re- 
spect to a robber, while he admits he may 
be slain by natural law, is of opinion that 
the Gospel has greatly limited the privi- 
lege of defending our property by such 
means. Almost all jurists and theolo- 
gians of his day, he says, carry it farther 
than he does.f To public warfare he gives 
a greater latitude than to private self-de- 
fence, but without assigning any satisfac- ^ 
tor^ reason ; the true reason being that so 
rigid a school of ethics would have ren- • 
dered his book a Utopian theory instead 
of a practicable code of law. * 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a 
just cause of war. But what are oUr 
rights 1 What is property t whence does 
it come t what may be its subjects 1 in 
whom does it reside ? Till these ques- 
tions are determined, we can have but 
crude and indefinite notions of injury, and, 
consequently, of the rights we have to re- 
dress It. The disquisition is necessary, 
but it must be long ; unless, indeed, we 
acQuicsce in what we find already written, 
ana seek for no stable principles upon 
which this grand and primary question in 
civil society, the rights of property and 
dominion, may rest. Here then begins 
what has seemed to many the abandon- 
medt by Grotius of his general subject, 
and what certainly suspends for a consid- 
erable time the inquiry into international 
law, but still not, as it seems to me, an 
episodical digression, at least for the great- 
er part, but a natural and legitimate in- 
vestigation, springing immediately from 
the principal theme of the work; connected 
with it more closely at several intervals, 
and ultimately revertinff into it. But of 
this the reader will iuage as we proceed 
with the analysis. 

96. Grotius begins with rather too ro- 
mantic a picture of the early itsorigiiiaad 
state of the world, when men wn»»»«i»o««- 
lived on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, with no property except in what 
each had taken from the common mother's 
lap. But this happy condition did not, of 
course, last very long, and mankind came 
to separate and exclusive possession, each 
man for himself and against the world. 
Original occupancy by persons, and di- 



* Ub. ii., c. 1, ^ 8. Oroii«fia» obeerret pithily 
and truly on this : melius occidi quam occidere in* 
juria ; non melius occidi mjuria quam occidere jure. 

t Hodie omnes ferme tam juriscoDtnltt auam the- 
ol(»i doceant recie bonunea a noble intmci i 
dciendeBditum CAQsa, ^ 13^ 
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Tisiona of lands by the community, he 
rightly holds to be the two sources of ter- 
ritorial propriety. Occupation is of two 
sorts, one by the communitv (per univer- 
sitatem), the other (per fundos) by sever- 
al possession. What is not thus occupied 
is still the domain of the state. Grotius 
conceives that mankind have reserved a 
right of taking what belQngs to others in 
extreme necessity. It is a still more re- 
markable limitation of the right of proper- 
ty, that he carries very far his notions of 
that of transit, maintaining that not only 
riveY«, but the territory itself of a state 
may be peaceably entered, and that per- 
mission cannot be refused, consistently 
with natural law, even in the case of ar- 
mies ; nor is the apprehension of incur- 
ring the hostility of the power who is thus 
attacked by the army passing through our 
territory a sufficient excuse.* This, of 
course, must now be exploded. Nor can, 
he thinks, the transit of merchandise be 
forbidden or impeded by levjnng any far- 
ther tolls than are required for the Incident 
expenses. Strangers ought to be allowed 
to settle on condition of obeying the laws, 
and even to occupy any waste tracts in 
the territory ;t a position equally unten- 
able. It is less unreasonably that he 
maintains the general right of mankind to 
buy what they want, if the other party 
can spare it ; but he extends too far his 

grinciple that no nation can be excluded 
y another from privileges which it con- 
cedes to the rest of the world. In all these 
positions, however, we perceive the en- 
larged and philanthropic spirit of the sys- 
tem of Grotius, and his disregard of the 
usages of mankind when they clashed 
with his Christian principles of justice. 
But as the very contrary supposition has 
been established in the belief of the pres- 
ent generation, it may be doubtful wheth- 
er his own testimony wUl be thought suf- 
ficient. 

97. The ori^nal acquisition of property 
RiHit of was, m the infancy of human so- 
ooMpuiey. cieties, by division or by occu- 
pancy; it is now by occupancy alone. 
Paullus has reckoned as a mode of origi- 
nal acquisition, if we have caused any- 
thing to exist, si quid ipsi, ut in rerum nat- 
ura esset, fecimus. Tins, though not well 
expressed, must mean the produce of la- 
bour. Grotius observes, that this resolves 
itself into a continuance of a prior right, 
or a new one by occupancy, and, therefore, 
no peculiar mode of acquisition. In those 



* Sic etiam metus ab ao in quem bellun justuin 
movet if qoi tnntit, ad negandiim tivLMtuni non 
▼■let.— Lib. ii., r. 2, 4 13. f 4 IS, 17. 



things which naturally belong to no on0» 
there may be two SOTts of occupation, do- 
minion orsovereignty, and property. And 
in the former sense, at least, rivers and 
bays of the sea are capable of occupation. 
In what manner this may be done he ex- 
plains at length.* But those who occupy 
a portion of the sea have no risht to ob- 
struct others in fishing. This had been 
the subject of a controversy with Selden t 
the one in his Mare Liberum denying, the 
other in his Mare Clausum sustaining, the 
right of England to exclude the fishermen 
of Holland from the seas which she as- 
serted to be her own. 

08. The right of occupancy exists as 
to things derelict or abandoned RaiiaqaM^ 
by their owners. But it is of »«" »<■«*• 
more importance to consider the presump- 
tions of such relin<|uishment by sovereign 
states, as distinguished from mere pre- 
scription. The nonclaim of the owner 
during a long period seems the only means 
of giving a right where none originally 
existed. It must be the silent acquies- 
cence of one who knows his rights and has 
his free will. But when this abandonment 
has once taken place, it bars unborn claim- 
ants ; for he who is not born, Grotius says, 
has no ri^ts ; ejus qiu nondnm est natus 
nullum est jus.t 

90. A right over persons may be ac- 
quired in three ways^by genera- jirttotw 
tion, by their consent, by their Mnom. 
crime. In children we are to hyteiM 



consider three periods : that of 
imperfect judgment or in&ncy, that of 
adult age in the father's family, and thai 
of emancipation or foris-famihation, when 
they have ceased to form a part of it. 
In the first of these, a child is capable of 
property in possession, but not in enjoy* 
ment. In the second, he is subject to the 
parent only in actions which affect the 
family. In the third, he is wholly his own 
master. AU beyond this is positive law. 
The paternal power was almost peculiar 
to the Romans, though the Persians are 
said to have had something of the same* 
Grothis, we perceive^ was no aRy of those 
who elevated the patriarchal power in or- 
der to found upon it & despotic polity; 
nor does he raise it by any means so high 
as Bodin. The customs of Eastern na- 
tions would perhaps have warranted some- 
what more than he concedes.f 

100. Consent is the second mode of ao* 
quiring dominion. The conso* By coMent. 
elation of male and female is lanvrtata 
the first species of it, which is principally 
in marriage, for which the promise of the 



C.3. 
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Ionian to be f^thfid is required. But he 
thinks that there is no mutual obligation 
by the law of nature ; which seems de- 
signed to save the polygamy of the patri- 
archs. He then discusses the chief ques- 
tions as to divorce, polygamy, clandestine 
marriages, and incest; holding that no 
unions are forbidden by natural law ex- 
cept in the direct line. Concubines, in 
the sense of the Rom an jurisprudence, are 
true Christian wives.* 

lOL In all other consociations except 
In common- marriage, it is a rule that the 
w^ita. majority can bind the minority. 
Of these the principal is a commonwealth. 
And here he maintains the right of every 
citizen to leave his country, and that the 
state retains no right over those it has 
banished. Subjection, which may arise 
from one kind of consent, is either pri- 
vate or public ; the former is of several 
species, among which adoption, in the 
Kotian sense, is the noblest, and servitude 
the meanest. In the latter case, the mas- 
ter has not the right of life and death over 
his servants, though some laws give him 
impunity. He is perplexed about the 
right over persons bom in slavery, since 
his theory of its origin will not support 
it. But in the case of public subjection, 
where one state becomes voluntarily sub- 
ject to another, he finds no difficulty in the 
unborn, because the people is the same, 
notwithstanding the succession of individ- 
uals ; which s6ems paying too much def- 
isrence to a legal fiction.f 

102. The right of alienating altogether 
RichtoT ^^® territory he grants to patri- 
aiienaiing monial sovereigns. But he de- 
■'**°**" nies that a part can be separated 
from the rest without its consent, either 
by the community or by the sovereign, 
however large his authority may be. ffds 
he extends to subjection of the kingdom 
to vassalage. The right of alienating pri- 
Aiieiwikm vate property by testament is 
bytflmmrat. founded, he thinks, in natural 
law;t a position wherein I can by no 
means concur. In conformity with this, 
he derives the right of succession by in- 
testacy from the presumed intention of 
the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on 
the different rules of succession establish- 
ed by civil laws. Yet the rule that pater- 
nal and maternal heirs shall take respect- 
ively what descended from the ancestors 
oil each side« he conceives tq be founded 
in the law of nature, though subject to the 
right of bequest.^ 



•C.5. fid. tC. 6,614. 

^ C. 7. In this chapter Orotins decides that pa- 
rents are not boand l^ itriet jastice to maintam 
tfaetr childieo. The caae if ftroDger the other 
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103. In treating of the acquisition of 
property by the law of nations, m ^ ^ 
he means only the arbitrary con- property by 
stitutions of the Roman and oth- p****^« '•^• 
er codes. Some of these he deems found- 
ed in no solid reason, though the lawgiv- 
ers of every country have a right to deter- 
mine such matters as they think fit. Thus 
the Roman law recognises no property in 
animals yjprana/uriF, which that of modem 
nations gives, he says, to the owner of the 
soil where they are found, not unreason- 
ably any more than the opposite maxim is 
unreasonable. So of a treasure found in 
the earth, and many other cases, wherein 
it is hard to sav that the law of nature and 
reason prescribes one rule more than an- 
other.* 

104. The rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty may terminate by extinction Exiinetioa 
of the ruling or possessiiig family ofrigaiB. 
without provision of successors. Slaves 
then become free, and subjects their own 
masters. For there can be no new right 
by occupancy in such. Even a people or 
community may cease to exist, though the 
identity of persons or even of race is not 
necessary for its continuance. It may ex- 
pire by voluntary dispersion, or by subju- 
gation to. another state. But mere change 
of place by simultaneous emigration wiU 
not destroy a political society, much less 
a change of internal government. Hence 
a republic becoming a monarchy, it stands 
in the same relation to other communities 
as before, and, in particular, is subject to 
all its former debts.f 

105. In a chapter on the obligations 
which the right of property im- soam eaan. 
poses on others than the propri- latiett quM- 
etor, we find some of the more ^^^^ 
delicate questions in the casuistry of nat- 
ural law, such as relate to the bonft fide 



way, in letaro for early protection. Barbeyrac 
thinks that aliment is dae to children by atnct right 
during infimcy. * ^8. 

t $ 2. At the end of this chapter^ Grotius un- 
fortunately raises a question, his solution of which 
laid him open to censure. He inquires to whom 
the countries formerly subject to the Roman empire 
belong ? koA here he comes to the inconceivable 
paradox, that that empire and the ri^ts of the cit- 
izens of Rome still subsist Gronorius bitterly j^ 
marks, in a note on this passage, Mirum est hoc 
loco summum virum, cum in prccipua questionid 
non male sentiret, in tot salebnis so conjecisse, 
totque monstra et chimeras confinxisse, ut aliquid 
novum diceret. et Germsnts potius ludtbrium debe- 
ret, quam Gallis et Pape parum placeret. Thii, 
however, is very uncandid, as Barbeyrac truly 
points out ; since neither of these could take mucn 
mterest in a theonr which reserved a supremacy 
over the world to the Roman people. It is proba- 
bly the weakest passage in all the writings of Gro- 
tius, though there are too many which do not ett- 
hance his fame. 
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possessor of another's property. Gro- 
tius, always siding with the stricter mor- 
alists, asserts that he is bound not only to 
restore the substance, but the interme- 
diate profits, without any claim for the 
valuable consideration which he may have 
paid. His commentator Barbeyrac, of a 
later and laxer school of casuistry, denies 
much- of this doctrine.* 

106. That great branch of ethics which 
Promioea '©1*^8 ^ ^^^ obligation of prom- 
ises has been so diffusely handled 
by the casuists, as well as philosophers, 
that Grotius deserves much credit for the 
brevity with which he has laid down the 
simple principles, and discussed some of 
the more difficult problems. That mere 
promises, or nuda pacta, where there is 
neither mutual benefit, nor what the ju- 
rists call synallagmatic contract, are bind- 
ing on the conscience, whatever they may 
be, or ought to be, in law, is maintained 
against a distinguished civilian, Francis 
Connan; nor does Barbeyrac seem to 
dispute this general tenet of moral phi- 
losophers. Pufiendorf, however, says 
that there is a tacit condition in promises 
of this kindy that they can be performed 
without great loss to the promiser; and 
Cicero holds them to be released, if their 
performance would be more detrimental 
to one party than serviceable to the other. 
This gives a good deal of latitude ; but 
perhaps they are, in such cases, open to 
compensation without actual fulfilment. 
A promise given without deliberation, ac- 
cording to Grotius himself, is not binding. 
Those founded on deceit or error admit 
of many distinctions ; but he determines, 
in the celebrated question of extorted 
promises, that they are valid by the natu- 
ral, though their obligation may be an- 
nulled by the civil law. But the promisee 
is bound to release a promise thus unduly 
obtained.* Thus also the civil law may 

* C. 10. Our own jurisprudence goes upon the 

Erinciples of Grotius, and even denies the possessor 
y a bad title, though bon4 fide, any indemnification 
for what he may have laid out to the benefit of the 
property, which seema hardly conironant to the 
strictest rules of natural law. 

t C. 11, } 7. It IS not very probable that the 
promisee will fulfil this obligation in such a case ; 
and the decision of Grotius, though conformable to 
that of the theological casuists in general, is justly 
rejected by Pufiendorf and Barbeyrac, as well as 
by many writers of the last century. The princi- 
ple seems to be, that right and obligation in mat- 
ter* of agreement are correlative, and where the 
first does not arise, the second cannot exist Adam 
Smith and Paley incline to think the promise 
ought, under certain circumstances, to he kept ; 
but the reasons they give are not founded on the 
JHstiiia ofpUtrix, which the proper obligation of 
promises, as such, requires. It is also a proof bow 
little the moral sense of mankind goes along with 



annul other promises, which would nam* 
rally be binding, as one of prospective 
marriage between persons already under 
that engagement towards another. These 
instances are sufficient to show the spirit 
in which Grotius always approaches the 
decision of moral questions ; serious and 
learned rather than profound in seeking a 
principle, or acute in establishing a dis- 
tinction. In the latter quality he falls 
much below his annotator Barbeyrac, who 
had, indeed, the advantage of coming near- 
ly a century after him. 

107. In no part of his work has Grotius 
dwelt so mucn on the rules and cbmracts 
distinctions of the Roman law as 

in his chapter on contracts; nor was it 
very easy or desirable to avoid it.* The 
wisdom of those great men, from the 
fragments of whose determinations the 
existing jurisprudence of Europe, in sub- 
jects of this kind, has been chiefly derived, 
could not be set aside without presqpp- 
tion, nor appropriated without ingratitude. 
Less fettered, at least in the best age of 
Roman jurisprudence, by legislative in- 
terference than our modem lawyers have 
commonly been, they resorted to no other 
principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Roman law, in all its parts, coin- 
cides with the best possible platform of 
natural jurisprudence, it would be foolish 
to assert ; but that in this great province, 
or, rather, demesne land of justice, the 
regulation of contracts between man and 
man, it does not considerably deviate from 
the right line of reason, has never been 
disputed by any one in the least conver- 
sant with the Pandects. 

108. It will be manifest, however, to the 
attentive reader of Grotius in this considcrvtf 
chapter, that he treats the subject 'twcaiiy. 
of contract as a part of ethics rather than 
of jurisprudence ; and it is only by the 
frequent parallelism of the two sciences 
that the contrary could be suspected. 
Tlius he maintains that, equality being 
the principle of the contract by sale, ei- 
ther party is forced to restore the differ- 
ence arising from a misappreliension of 
the other, even without his own fault, and 
this whatever may be the amount, though 
the civil law gives a remedy only where 
the difference exceeds one half of the 
price.f And in several other places he 



the rigid casuists in this respect, that no one is 
blamed for defendmg himself against s bond given 
tiirough duress or illegal violence, if tbe plea be a 
true one. 

In a subsequent passage, I. iii., c. 19. ^ 4, Grotius 
seems to carry this theory of the duty of releasing . 
an uinust promise so far as to deny its obligation, 
and thus circuitously to agree with tbe oppositv 
class of casttisU. * C. 12, fC, 12, $ 12. 
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diverges equally from that law. Not that 
he ever contemplated what Smith seems 
to have meant by ** natural jurispru- 
dence," a theory of the principles which 
ought to run through and to be the found- 
ation of the laws of all nations. But he 
knew that the judge in the tribunal, and 
the inward judge in the breast, even 
where their subjects of determination ap- 
pear essentially the same, must have dif- 
ferent boundaries to their jurisdiction ; 
and that, as the general maxims and in- 
flexible forms of external law, in attempts 
to accommodate themselves to the subtle- 
ties of casuistry, would become uncertain 
and arbitrary, so the finer emotions of the 
conscience would lose all their moral effi- 
cacy by restraining the duties of justice 
to that which can be enforced by the law. 
In the course of this twelfth chapter we 
come to a question much debated in the 
time of Grotius, the lawfulness of usury. 
After admitting, against the common opin- 
ion, that it is not repugnant to the law of 
nature, he yet maintains the prohibition in 
the Mosaic code to be binding on all man- 
kind.* An extraordinary position, it would 
seem, in one who had denied any part of 
that system to be 'truly a universal law. 
This was, however, the usual determina- 
tion of casuists ; but he follows it up, as 
was also usual, with so many exceptions 
as materially relax and invalidate the ap- 
plication of his rule. 

109. The next chapter, on promissory 
Prontiaaoiy oaths, Is a corollary to the last 
••**»• two. It was the opinion of Gro- 
tius, as it had been of all theologians, and, 
iu truth, of all mankind, that a promise or 
contract not only becomes more solemn, 
and entails on its breach a severer penal- 
ty, by means of this adjuration of the Su- 
preme Being, but may even acquire a sub- 
stantial validity by it in cases where no 
prior obligation would subsist.! This 
chapter is distinguished by a more than 
usually profuse erudition. But, notwith- 
standing the rigid observance of oaths 
which he deems incumbent by natural and 
revealed law, he admits of a considerable 
authority in the civil magistrate or other 
superior, as a husband or father, to annul 
the oaths of inferiors beforehand, or to 
dispense with them afterward; not that 
they can release a moral obligation, but 
that the obligation itself is incurred under 
a tacit condition of their consent. And 
he seems, in rather a singular manner, to 
faint a kind of approval of such dispensa- 
tions by the Church.^ 



♦ 6 20. t C. 13. 

t $ 20. Ez hoc fundamento defendi possant 
•taMolatioDM jurameotoram, que olim a piineipibaa, 



110. Whatever has been laid down by 
Grotius in the last three chap- £„„.--,,,-. 
ters as to the natural ohliga. or uil^W^ 
tions of mankind, has an espe- ^^'^ •un- 
cial reference to the main pur- ^**"' 
port of this great work, the duties of the 
supreme power. But the engagements 
of sovereigns give rise to many questions 
which cannot occur in those of private 
men. In the chapter which ensues, on 
the promises, oaths, and contracts of sov- 
ereigns, he confines himself to those en- 
gagements which immediately afiect their 
subjects. These it is of great importance, 
in the author's assumed province of the 
general confessor or casuist of kings, to 
place on a right footing; because they 
have never' wanted subservient counsel- 
lors, who would wrest the law of con- 
science, as well as that of the knd, to the 
interests of power. Grotius, in denying 
that the sovereign may revoke his own 
contracts, extendi this case to those made 
by him during his minority, without lim- 
itation to such as have been authorized by 
his guardians.* His contracts with his 
subjects create a true obligation, of which 
they may claim, though not enforce the 
performance. He hesitates whether to 
call this obligation a civil, or only a natu- 
ral one ; and, in fact, it can only be deter- 
mined by positive law.f Whether the. 
successors of a sovereign are bound by 
his engagements, must depend on the po- 
litical constitution, and on the nature of 
the engagement. Those of a usurper he 
determines not to be binding, which should 
probably be limited to domestic contracts, 
though his language seems laige enough 
to comprise engagements towards foreign 
states.^ 

111. We now return from what, in 
strict language, may pass for a long PobUc 
digression, though not a needless »««««■. 
one, to the main stream of international 
law. The title of the fifteenth chapter is 
on Public Treaties. After several divis- 
ions, which it would at present be thought 
unnecessary to specify so much at length, 
Grotius enters on a question not then set- 
tled by theologians, whether alliances 
with infidel powers were in any circum- 
stances lawful. Francis I. had given 
great scandal in Europe by his league with 
the Turk. And, though Grotius admits 
the general lawfulness of such alliances, 



nunc ipsoram prinoipum voluntate, quo magis cau* 
turn ait pietati, ab eccleata pnMidibua ezercentur. 

• C. 14, ^ I. t ^ 6. 

t Contractibua Yero eorum qui aine jure imperi- 
um invaserunt, non tenebuotur populi aat Ten 
regea, nam hi jua obligandi populQin noo babm 
rant, f U. 
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it is under limitatiait which would hardly 
h«ve borne out the court of France in pn>- 
moting the aggrandizement of the com- 
mon enemy of Christendom. Another 
and more extensive head in the casuistry 
of nations relates to treaties that have 
been concluded without the {authority of 
the sovereign. That he is not bound by 
these engagements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but the course which, according to 
natural law, ought to be taken in such 
circumstances is often doubtful. The fa- 
mous capitulation of the Roman army at 
the Caudine Forks is in point. Grotius, a 
rigid casuist, determines that the senate 
were not bound to replace their army in 
the condition from which the treaty had 
delivered them. And this seems to be a 
rational decision, though the Romans have 
sometimes incurred the censure of ill faith 
for their conduct. But if the sovereign has 
not only by silence acquiesced in the en- 
gagement of his ambassador or general, 
which of itself, according to Grotius, will 
not amount to an implied ratification, but 
recognised It by some overt act of his 
own, he cannot afterward plead the defect 
of sanction.* 

113. Promises consist externally in 
Their interw words, really in the intention ^of 
prewtkm. the parties. But as the evidence 
of this intention must usually depend on 
words, we should adapt our general rules 
to their natural meaning. Com mon usage 
is to determine the interpretation of agree- 
ments, except where terms of a technical 
sense have been employed. But if the ex- 
pressions will bear different senses, or if 
there is some apparent inconsistency in 
different clauses, it becomes necessary to 
collect the raeaninff conjecturally, from 
the nature of the suoject, from the conse- 
quences of the proposed interpretation, 
and from its bearing on other parts of the 
agreement. This serves to exclude un- 
reasonable and unfair constructions from 
the equivocal language of treaties, such 
as was usual in former times to a degree 
which the greater prudence of contracting 
parties, if not tneir better faith, has 
rendered impossible in modem Europe. 
Among other rules of interpretation, 
whether in private or public engagements, 
he lays down one, familiar to the jurists, 
but concerning the validity of which some 
have doubted, that things favourable, as 
they style them, or conferring a benefit, 
are to be construed largely ; things odious, 
or erroneous to one party, are not to be 
stretched beyond Uie letter. Our own law, 
as is well known, adopts this distinction 
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beiween remedial and penal statutes ; and 
it seems (wherever that which is favour- 
able in one sense is not odious in another; 
the most equitable principle in public con- 
ventions. The celebrated question, the 
cause, or, as Polybius more truly calls it, 
the pretext of the second Punic war, 
whetner the terms of a treaty binding each 
party not to attack the allies of the other 
will comprehend those who had entered 
subsequently into alliance, seems, but 
rather on doubtful grounds, to be decided 
in the negative. Several other cases 
from history are agreeably introduced ia 
this chapter.* 

113. It ia often, he observes, important 
to ascertain whether a treaty be personal 
or real, that is, whether it affect only the 
contracting sovereign or the state. The 
treaties of republics are always real or 
permanent, even if the form of govern- 
ment should become monarchical ; but the 
converse is not true as to those of kings, 
which are to be interpreted according to 
the probable meaning where there are no 
words of restraint or extension. A treaty 
subsists with a king, though he may be 
expelled by his subjects ; nor is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms against a 
usurper with the lawful sovereign's con- 
sent. This is not a doctrine which would 
now be endured.f 

1 14. Besides those rules of interpreta- 
tion which depend on explaining the words 
of an engagement, there are otners which 
must sometimes be employed to extend 
or limit the meaning beyond any natural 
construction. Thus, in the old law-case, 
a bequest, in the event of the testator's 
posthumous son dying, was held valid 
where none was bom, and instances of 
this kind are continual in the books of 
jurisprudence. It is equally reasonable 
sometimes to restrain the terms of a prom . 
ise, where they clearly appear to go be^ 
yond the design of the promiser, or where 
supervenient circumstances indicate an 
exception which he would infallibly have 
made. A few sections in this place seem, 
perhaps, more fit to be inserted in the 
eleventh chapter. 

115. There is a natural obligation to 
make amends for injury to the Obligation ta 
natural rights of another, which repair i«0"»y. 
is extended by means of the establishment 
of property and of civil society to all which 
the laws have accorded him.| Hence a 
correlative right arises, but a right which 
is to be distinguished from fitness or mer- 
it. The jurists were accustomed to treat 
expletive justice, which consists in giving 
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to every one what is stxictly his own, sep- 
«nLtely froni sttribvtive justice, the equi- 
taUe snd right dispensation of all things 
aceording to desert. With the latter Gro- 
tins has nothing to do ; nor is he to be 
charged with introducing the distinction 
of perfect and iaiperfect rights, if, indeed, 
those phrases are as objectionable as some 
haye accounted them. In the far greater 
part of this chapter he considers the prin- 
ciples of this important proyince of natu- 
ral law, the obligation to compensate dam- 
age, rather as it a/feots private persons 
than sovereign states. As, in most in* 
stances, this falls within the jurisdiction 
of civil tribunals, the rules laid down by 
Grotius nay, to a hasty reader, seem rath- 
er intended as directory to the judge than 
to the conscience of the offending party. 
This, however, is not by any means the 
case ; he is here, as almost everywhere 
else, a master in morality and not in law. 
That he is not obsequiously following the 
Roman law will appear by his determining 
against the natural responsibility of the 
owner for injuries committed, without his 
fiiolt, by a slave or a beasU* But sover- 
eigns, he holds, are answerable for the pi- 
racies and robberies of their subjects when 
they are able to prevent them. This is 
the only case of national law which he 
discusses, fiut it is one of high impor- 
tance, being, in fact, one of the ordinary 
causes of public hostility. This liability, 
however, does not exist where subjects, 
having obtained a lawful commission by 
letters of marque, become common pi- 
rates, and do not return home. 

116. Thus far, the author begins in the 
■yhtt by eighteenth chapter, we nave treat- 
fawofiw ed of rights founded on natural 
tkm. }^^^ ^1^ some little mixture of 
the arbitrary law of nations. We come 
now to those which depend wholly on the 
latter. Such are the rign ts of ambassadors. 
TteM«rani- We have now, therefore, to have 
^mmOan. recourse more to the usage of 
civilized people than to theoretical prin- 
ciples. The practice of maidund has, in 
fact, been so much more uniform as to 
the privileges of ambassadors than other 
matters of national intercourse, that they 
early aequired the authority and denomi- 
nation of public law. The obligation to 
receive ambassadors from other sovereign 
states, the respect due to them, their im- 
punity in offences committed by their 
principals or by themselves, are not, in- 
deed, wholly founded on custom, to the 
exclusion of the reason of the case, nor 
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have the customs of mankind, even here, 
been so unlike themselves as to furnish 
no contradictory precedents ; but they af- 
ford, perhaps, the best instance of a tacit 
agreement, distinguishable both from moral 
right and from positive convention, which 
is specifically denominated the law of na- 
tions. It may be mentioned that Grotius 
determines in favour of the absolute im- 
pua*ty of ambassadors ; that is, their irre- 
sponsibility to the tribunals of the country 
where they reside, in the case of persomid 
crimes, and even of conspiracy against the 
government. This, however, he founds 
altogether upon what he conceives to have 
been the prevailing usage of civilized 
states.* 

117. The next chapter, on the right of 
sepulture, appears more excursive Right or 
than any other in the whole trea- Mvuhora. 
tise. The right of sepulture can hardly 
become a public question except in time of 
war, and, as such, it might have been shorts 
ly noticed in the third book. It supplies 
Grotius, however, with a briUiant prodigal- 
ity of classical leaming.f But the next is 
far more important. It is entitled On Pun- 
ishments. The injuries done to . ,^^^^ 
us by others give rise to our ""■"™"**'* 
right of compensation and to our right of 

Eunishment. We have to examine the 
itter with the more care, that many have 
fallen into mistakes from not duly appre- 
hending the foundation and nature of pun- 
ishment. Punishment is, as Grotius rather 
quaintly defines it. Malum passionis, quod 
infligitur ob malum actionis, evil inflicted 
on another for the evil which he has com- 
mitted. It is not a part of attributive and 
hardly of expletive justice, nor is it, in its 
primary design, proportioned to the guilt 
of the criminal, but to the magnitude of 
the crime. All men have naturally a right 
to punish crimes, except those who am 
themselvos eaually guilty ; but though the 
criminal would have no ground to com* 
plain, the mere pleasure of revenge is not 
a sufficient motive to warrant us ; there 
must be a useful end to render punish- 
ment legitimate. This end may be the ad- 
vantage of the criminal himself, or of the 
injured party, or of mankind in generaL 
The interest of the iiyured party here 
considered is not of reparation, which, 
though it may be provided for in punish- 
ment, is no proper part of it, but security 
against similar offences of the guilty party 
or of others. All men may naturally seek 
this security by punishing the offender; 
and though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to the 
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judge, it 18 BOttak«ii away where recourse 
cannot be had to the law. Every man 
may even, by the law of nature, punish 
crimes by which he has sustained no in- 
jury ; the public good of socletv requiring 
security against offenders, and rendering 
them common enemies.* 

118. Grotius next proceeds to consider 
whether these rights of punishment are 
restrained by revelation, and concludes 
that a private Christian is not at libertv 
to punish any criminal, especially with 
death, for his own security or that of the 
public, but that the magistrate is expressly 
empowered by Scripture to employ the 
sword against malefactors. It is rather 
an excess of scrupulousness that he holds 
it unbecoming to seek offices which give 
a jurisdiction in capital cases.f 

119. Many things essentially evil are 
not properly punishable by human laws. 
Such are thoughts and intentions, errors 
of frailty, or actions from which, though 
morally wrong, human society suffers no 
mischief; or the absence of such voluntary 
virtues as compassion and gratitude. Nor 
is it always necessary to inflict lawful 
punishment, many circumstances war- 
ranting its remission. The ground of pun- 
ishment is the guilt of the offender, its 
motive is the advantage expected from it. 
No punishment should exceed what is de- 
served, but it may be diminished accord- 
ing to the prospect of utility, or according 
to palliating circumstances. But, though 
punishments should bear proportion to of- 
fences, it does not follow that the criminal 
should suffer no more evil than he has 
occasioned, which would give him too 
easy a measure of retribution. The gen- 
eral tendency of all that Grotius has said 
in this chapter is remarkably indulgent 
and humane, beyond the practice or even 
the philosophy of his age-t 

120. War is commonly grounded upon 
the right of punishing injuries, so that the 

general principles upon which this right 
epends upon mankind ought well to be 
understooa before we can judge of so 

g-eat a matter of national law. States, 
rotius thinks, have a right, analogous to 
that of individuals out of society, to punish 
heinous offences against the law of nature 
or of nations, though not affecting them- 
selves, or even any other independent 
community. But this is to be done very 
cautiously, and does not extend to viola^ 
tions of the positive divine law, or to any 
merely barbarous and irrational customs. 
Wars undertaken only on this score are 
commonly* suspicious. But he goes on to 
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determine that war may be justly waged 
against those who deny the being and 
providence of God, though not against 
idolators, much less for the sake of com- 
polling any nation to embrace Christianity, 
unless they persecute its professors, in' 
which case they are justly liable to pun- 
ishment. He pronounces strongly in 
this place against the persecution of her- 
etics.* 

191. This is the longest chapter in the 
work of Grotius. Several of his positions, 
as the reader may probably have observed, 
would not bear a close scrutiny ; the rights 
of individuals in a state of nature, of ma* 
gistrates in civil society, and of independ- 
ent communities, are not kept sufficiently 
distinct ; the equivocal meaning of right, 
as it exists correlatively between two par- 
ties, and as it comprehends the general 
obligations of moral law, is not always 
guarded against. It is, notwithstanding 
these defects, a valuable commentary, re- 
gard being had to the time when it ap- 
peared, on the principles both of penal 
jurisprudence and of the rights of war. 

Id9. It has been a great problem wheth- 
er the liability to punishment can Their re- 
be transmitted from one person •pMaiMUtj. 
to another. This may be asked as to those 
who have been concerned in the crime 
and those who have not. In the first case 
they are liable as for their own offence, in 
having commanded, connived at, permit- 
ted, assisted, the actors in the crime before 
or after its perpetration. States are an- 
swerable for tne delinquencies of their 
subjects when unpunished. They are also 
bound either to punish or to oeliver up 
those who take refuge within their domin- 
ions from the justice of their own country. 
He seems, however, to admit afterward, 
that they need only command such per- 
sons to quit the country. But they have 
a right to inquire into and inform them- 
selves of the guilt alleged, the ancient 
privileges of suppliants being established 
for the sake of tnose who have been un- 
justly persecuted at home. The practice 
of modem Europe, he owns, has limited 
this right of demanding the delivery or 
punishment of refugees within narrow 
bounds. As to the punishment of those 
who have been wholly innocent of the of- 
fence, Grotius holds it universally unjust, 
but distinguishes it from indirect evil, 
which may often fall on the innocent. 
Thus, when the estate of a father is con- 
fiscated, his children suffer, but are not 
punished ; since their succession was only 
a right contingent on his possession at his 
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deftth.* It IS a consequence from this 
principle, that a people, so far subject to 
Its aoyereign as to have had no control 
upon his actions, cannot justly incur pun- 
ishment on account of them. 

123. After distinguishing the causes of 
Tnsttffleient ^^^ "^^ pretexts and motives, 
eaoaea of and Setting aside wars without 
^"^ any assignable justification as 

mere robberies, he mentions several pre- 
texts which he deems insufficient; such 
as the aggrandizement of a neighbour; his 
construetion of fortresses; the right of 
discovery, where there is already a pos- 
sessor, however barbarous ; the necessity 
of occup3ring more land. And here he 
denies, both to single men and to a people, 
the right of taking up arms in order to 
recover their liberty. He laughs at the 
pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to i^overn the world ; and concludes 
with a smgular warning affainst wars un- 
dertaken upon any pretended explanation 
Duty i»r of scriptural prophecies.f It will 
avMdiiif it he anticipated from the scrupu- 
lousness of Grotius in all his casuistry, 
that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from 
war in a doubtful cause, and to use all 
convenient methods of avoiding it by con- 
ference, arbitration, or even by lot. Single 
combat itself, as a mode of lot, he does 
not wholly reject. In answer to a ques- 
tion often put. Whether a war can be just 
on both sides 1 he replies that, in relation 
to the cause or subject, it cannot be so, 
since there cannot be two opposite rights ; 
but since men may easily be deceived as 
to the real right, a war may be just on 
both sides with respect to the agents. ( In 
another part of his work, he observes that 
resistance, even where the cause is not 
originally just, may become such by the 
excess of the other part^. 

1S4. The duty of avoiding war, even in 
And expe- a just cause, as long as possible, 
Aaney. is rather part of moral virtue in 
a large sense than of mere justice. But, 
besides the obligations imposed on us by 
humanity and by Christian love, it is often 
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expedient for our own interests to avoid 
war. Of this, however, he says little, it 
being plainly a matter of civil prudence 
with wnich he has no concern.* Dismiss- 
ing, therefore, the subject of this chapter, 
he comes to the justice of wars under- 
taken for the sake of others. Sovereigns, 
he conceives, are not bound to vvar for ih« 
take up arms in defence of any sakeor other 
one of their subjects who may •"'»i«»«- 
be upjustly treated. Hence a state may 
abandon those whom it cannot protect 
without great loss to the rest ; but whether 
an innocent subject may be delivered up 
to an enemy is a more debated question. 
Soto and Vasquez, casuists of great name, 
had denied this ; Grotius, however, deter- 
mines it affirmatively. This seems a re- 
markable exception from the general in- 
flexibility of his adherence to the rule of 
right. For on what principle of strict 
justice can a people, any ntore than private 
persons, sacrifice or put in jeopaidy the 
life of an innocent man! Grotius is ni- 
fluenced by the supposition that the sub- 
ject ought voluntarily to surrender him* 
self into the hands of the enemy for the 
public good : but no man forfeits his natu- 
ral rights by refusing to perform an action 
not of strict social obligation.! 

125. Next to subjects are allies, whom 
the state has bound itself to succour ; « 
and friendly powers, though without ^'"•^ 
alliance, may also be protected from un- 
just attack. This extends even to all 
mankind ; though war in behalf of 
strangers is not obligatory. It is ^w"**^™- 
also lawful to deliver the subjects of others 
from extreme manifest oppression of their 
rulers ; and though this Has often been a 
mere pretext, we are not, on that account, 
to deny the justice of an honest inter- 
ference. He even thinks the right of 
foreign powers, in such a case, more un- 
equivocal than that of the oppressed peo- 
ple themselves. At the close of this chap- 
ter he protests strongly against those who 
serve m any cause (or the mere sake of 
pay, and holds them worse than the com- 
mon executioner, who puts none but crim- 
inals to death-t 

126. In the twenty-sixth and conclu- 
ding chapter of this second book, pj^na lo 
Grotius investigates the lawful- serre in an 
ness of bearing arms at the com- ""J"'* ^•'• 
mand of superiors, and determines that 
subjects are indispensably bound not to 
serve in a war which they conceive to be 
clearly unjust. He even inclines, though 
admitting the prevailing opinion to be 
otherwise, to think that, in a doubtful 
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cause, they should adhere to the general 
moral rule in case of doubt, and refuse ] 
their personal service. This would evi- 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately 
subversive of political society. It, how- 
ever, denotes the extreme scrupulosity of 
his mind. One might smile at another 
proof of this, where he determines that 
the hangman, before the performance of 
his duty, should satisfy himself as to the 
justice of the sentence.* 

127. The rights of war, that is, of com- 
Rifhia in mencing hostility, have thus far 
war. been investigated with a compre- 
hensiveness that has sometimes almost 
hidden the subject. We cora^e now, in the 
third book, to righto in war. Whatever 
may be done in war is permitted either by 
the law of nature or that of nations. Gro- 
tius begins with the first. The means 
morally, though not physically, necessary 
to attain a lawful end are themselves law- 
ful ; a proposition which he seems to un- 
derstand relatively to the righto of others, 
not to the absolute moral quality of ac- 
tions: distinctions which are apt to em- 
barrass him. We have, therefore, a right 
to employ force against an enemy, though 
it may be the cause of suffering to inno- 
cent persons. The principles of natural 
law authorize us to prevent neutrals from 
furnishing an enemy with the supplies of 
war, or with an3rthing else essential for 
his resistance to our just demands of re- 
dress, such as provisions in a state of 
siege. And it is remarkable that he refers 
this latter ques^on to natural law, because 
he had not found any clear decision of it 
by the positive law of nations. f 

138. In acting against an enemy, force 
UwoT is the nature of war. But it may be 
<M«it. inquired whether deceit is not also 
a lawful means of success ] The practice 
of nations and the authority of most wri- 
ters seem to warrant it. Groti\|^ dilates 
on different sorto of artifice, and, after ad- 
mitting the lawfulness of such as deceive 
by indications, comes to the question of 
words eouivocal or wholly false. This 
h» first aiscusses on the general moral 
principle of veracity, more prolixly, and 
with more deference to authority, than 
would suit a modem reader; yet this 
basis is surely indispensable for the sup- 
port of any decision in public casuistry. 
The right, however, of employing false- 
hood towards an enemy, which he |(en- 
eraily admito, does not extend to promises, 
which are always to be kept, whether ex- 
press or implied, especially when con- 
firmed by oath. And more greatness of 



mind, as well as more Christian simpUcily, 
would be shown by abstoining wholly from 
fabehood in war. The law of nature does 
not permit us to tempt any one to do that 
which in him would be criminal, as to as* 
sassinate his sovereign or to betray his 
trust. But we have a right to make use 
of his voluntary offers.* 

129. Grotius now proceeds from the 
consideration of natural law or n^j^ ^^ 
justice to that of the general ens* c««t«M ar 
toms of mankind, in whicfa, ao- ou>«a^ 
cording to him, the arbitrary law of na^ 
tions consists. By this, in the first ..^ . 
place, though naturally no one is "i*"*"* 
answerable* for another, it has been estal>- 
lished that the property of eveiy citizen 
is, as it were, mortgaged for the uabilities 
of the state to which he belongs* Hence, 
if Justice is refused us by the sovereignt 
we have a right to indemnification out of 
the property of his subjects. I'his is com* 
monly called reprisals ; and it is a right 
which every private person would ei^oy, 
were it not for the civil laws of most 
countries, which compel him to obtain the 
authorization of his own sovereign or of 
some tribunal. By an analogous right, the 
subjects of a foreign stote have sometimes 
been seized in return for one of our own 
subjects unjustly detained by their govem- 
ment.f 

130. A regular war, by the law of na- 
tions, can only be waged between Daciartuaiw 
political eommuiuties. Whor-of^^- 
ever there is a semblance of civil justice 
and fixed law, such a community existSi 
however violent may be ito actions. But 
a body of pirates or robbers are not one. 
Absolute mdependence, however, is not 
required for the right of war. A formal 
declaration of war, though not necessary 
by the law of nature, has been rendered 
such by the usage of civilized nations. 
But it is reauired, even by the former, thai 
we should demand r^[Mration for an injury 
before we seek redress by force. A decla- 
ration of war may be conditional or abao* 
lute ; and it has been established as a rati- 
fication of regular hostilities, that they 
may not be confounded with the unwar- 
ranted acto of private men. No interval 
of time is reauired for their commence- 
ment after declaration.^ 

131. All is lawful during war, in one 
sense of the word, which by the « . 
law and usage of nations is dis- laiofna- 

gunishable. And this, in formal tionaoTar 
ostmties, is as much the right of •"«™*^- 
one side as of the other. The subjecto of 
our enemy, whether aetive on his side or 
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not, beoome liable to these extreme rights 
of slaughter and pillage ; but it seems that, 
according to the law of nations, strangers 
should be exempted from them, unless, by 
remaining in the country, they serve his 
cause. Women, children, and prisoners 
may be put to death ; quarter or capitula- 
tion for life refused. On the other hand, 
if the law of nations is less strict in this 
respect than that of nature, it forbids some 
things which naturally might be allowable 
means of defence, as the poisoning an 
enemy, or the wells from wiiich he is to 
drink. But the assassination of an enemy 
is not contrary to the law of nations un- 
less by means of traitors, and even this is 
held allowable against a rebel or robber, 
who are not protected by the rules of for- 
mal war. But the violation of women is 
contrary to the law of nations.* The 
lights of war with respect to enemies* 
property are unlimited, without exception 
even of churches or sepulchral monu- 
ments, sparing alwajrs the bodies of the 
dead.t 

139. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks 
we acquire a property in as much of the 
spoil as is sufficient to indemnify us and 
to punish the aggressor. But the law of 
nations carries this much farther, and 
gives an unlimited property in all that has 
t>een acquired by conquest, which mankind 
are bound to respect. This right com- 
mences as soon as the enemy has lost all 
chance of recovering his losses ; which is, 
in moveables, as soon as they are in a 
I^ace within our sole power. The trans- 
fer of property in territories is not so 
speedy. The goods of neutrals are not 
thus transferred when found in the cities 
or on board the vessels of an enemy. 
Whether the spoil belongs to the captors 
or to their sovereign, is so disputed a ques- 
tion, that it can hardly be reckoned a part 
of that law of nations, or universal usage, 
with which Grotius is here concerned. 
He thinks,*however«»that what is taken in 
public enterprises appertains to the state ; 
and that this has been the general practice 
of mankind. The civil laws of each peo- 
ple may modify this, and have frequently 
done so.t * 

183- Prisoners, by the law of nations, 
PiiMoenbe- become slaves of the captor, 
«ome*teYM. and their posterity also. He 
may treat them as he pleases with im- 
punity. This has been established by the 
custom of mankind, in order that the con- 
queror^might be induced to spare the lives 
of the vanquished. Some theologians deny 
the slave, even when taken in an ni\iust 
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war, the right of making his escape, from 
whom Grotius dissents. But he has not 
a right, in conscience, to resist the ex- 
ercise of his master's authority. This law 
of nations, as to the slavery of prisoners, 
as he admitsi, has not been universally 
received, and is now abolished in Christian 
countries out of respect to religion.* But, 
strictly, as an individual may be reduced 
into slavery, so may a whole conquered 
people. It is, of course, at the discretion 
of toe conqueror to remit a portion of his 
right, and to leave as much of their liber- 
ties and possessions untouched as he 
pleases, t 

134. The next chapter relates to the 
right of postliminium; one de- Bight or poM. 
pending so much on the pecu- lunininm. 
liar fictions of the Roman jurists, that it 
seems strange to discuss it as part of a 
universal law of nations at all. Nor does 
it properly belong to the rights of war, 
which are between belligerant parties. It 
is certainly consonant to natural justice, 
that a citizen returning from captivity 
should be fully restored U> every privilege 
and all property that he had enjoyed at 
home. In modem Europe there is little 
to which the jus postliininii can even by 
analogy be applied. It has been deter- 
mined, in courts of admiralty, that vessels 
recaptured after a short time do not revert 
to tneir owner. This chapter must be 
reckoned rather episodical.^ 

135. We have thus far looked only at 
the exterior right accorded by the j,.^, .^ 
law of nations to all who wage uMioA of 
regular hostilities in a just or un- rights in 
just quarrel. This right is one of ^'' 
impunity alone ; but hefore our own con- 
science, or the tribunal of moral approba- 
tion in mankind, many things hitherto 
spoken of 'Us lawful must be condemned. 
In the first place, an unjust war renders 
all acts of toice committed in its prose* 
cution unjust, and binds the aggressor be* 
fore God to reparation. Every one, gen- 
eral or soldier^ is responsible in such cases 
for the wrong he has commanded or per- 
petrated. Nor can any one knowingly 
retain the property of another obtained by 
such a war, though he should come to the 
possession of it with good faith.^ And 
as nothing can be done, consistently with 
moral justice, in an unjust war, so, how- 
ever legitimate our ground for hostilities 
may be, we are not at liberty to transgress 
the boundaries of equity and humanity. 
In this chapter, Grotius, after dilating with 
a charitable abundance of examples and 
authorities in favour of clemency in war. 
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even towards those who have been most 
guilty in provoking it, specially indicates 
women, old men, and children as always 
to be spared, extending this also to all 
whose occupations are not military. Pris- 
oners are not to be put to death, nor are 
towns to be refused terms of capitulation. 
He denies that the law of retaliation, or 
the necessity of striking terror, or the ob- 
stinate resistance of an enemy, dispense 
with the obligatipn of saving his life. No- 
thing but some personal crime can warrant 
the refusal of quarter or the death of a 
prisoner. Nor is it allowable to put hos- 
tages to death.* 

ia6. All unnecessary devastation ought 
Moderation ^ ^ avoided, such as the de- 
required as struction of trees, of houses, es- 
lospou. pecially ornamental and public 
buildings, and of everything not service- 
able in war, nor tendins to prolong it, as 
pictures and statues. Temples and sep- 
ulchres are to be spared for the same or 
even stronger reasons. Though it is not 
the object of Grotius to lay down any po- 
htical maxims, he cannot refrain in this 
place from pointing out several consider- 
ations of expediency which should induce 
us to restrain the license of arms within 
the limits of natural law.f There is no 
right by nature to more booty, strictly 
speaking, than is sufficient for our indem- 
nity, wherein are included the expenses 
of the war. And the property of innocent 
persons, being subjects of our enemies, is 
only liable in failure of those who are 
primarily aggressors.t 

137. The persons of prisoners are only 
And as to liable, in strict moral justice, so 
pri«>nen. far jg [^ required for satisfaction 
of our injury. The slavery into which 
they may be reduced ought not to extend 
farther than an obligation oP perpetual 
servitude in return for maintenance. The 
power over slaves by the law of nature is 
far short of what the arbitrary law of na- 
tions permits, and does not give a ri^ht 
of exacting too severe labour, or of inflict- 
ing punishment beyond desert. The pe- 
culium, or private acquisitions of a slave 
by economy dr aonation, ought to be reck- 
oned his property. Slaves, however, cap- 
tured in a iust war, though one in which 
they have had no concern^ are not war- 
ranted in conscience to escape and recov- 
er their liberty. But the children of such 
slaves are not in servitude by the law of 
nature, except so far as they have been 
obliged to their master for subsistence in 
infancy. With respect to prisoners, the 
better course is to let them redeem them- 
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selves by a ransom, which ought to be 
moderate.* 

138. The acquisition of that sovereignty 
which was enjoyed by a conquer- Mao in 
ed people or by their rulers is not «»^»«»t 
only legitimate, so far as is warranted by 
the punishment they have deserved or by 
the value of our own loss, but also so far 
as the necessity of securing ourselves ex- 
tends. This last is what it is often unsafe 
to remit out of clemency. It is a part of 
moderation in victory to incorporate the 
conquered with our own citizens on equal 
terms, or to leave their independence on 
reasonable precautions for our own secu- 
rity. If this cannot be wholly conceded, 
their civil laws and hiunicipal magistra- 
cies may be preserved, and, above all, the 
Aree exercise of their religion. The inter- 
ests of conquerors are as much consulted, 
generally, as their reputation, by such 
lenient use of their advantages.! 

139 It is consonant to natural justice 
that we should restore to the And in r««a- 
original owners all of which tuiion tori«iii 
they have been despoiled in an *^"*"- 
unjust war, when it falls into our hands 
by a lawful conquest, without regard to 
the usual hmits of postliminium. Thus, 
if an ambitious state comes to be stripped 
of its usurpations, this should be, not for 
the benelit of the conqueror, but of the an- 
cient possessors. Length of time, how- 
ever, will raise the presumption of aban- 
donment-t Nothing should be taken in 
war from neutral states, except through 
necessity and with compensation. The 
most ordinary case is that of the passage 
of troops. The neutral is bound to strict 
impartiality in a war of doubtful justice.^ 
But it seems to be the opinion of Grotius, 
that by the law of nature, every one, even 
a private man, may act in favour of the 
innocent party as far as the rights of war 
extend, except that he cannot appropriate 
to himself the possessions of the enemy ; 
that right being one founded on indemni- 
fication. But civil and military laws have 
generally restrained this to such as obey 
the express order of their government.! 

140. The license of war is restrained 
either by the laws of nature and Promiaea to 
nations, which have been al- enemioaaiid 
ready discussed, or by particu- p'™**- 
lar engagement. The obligation of prom- 
ises extends to enemies, who are still 
?arts of the great society of mankind, 
'aith is to be kept even with tyrants, rob- 
bers, and pirates. He here again adverts 
to the case of a promise made under an 
unjust compulsion ; and possibly his rea- 
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soning on the general principle is not quite 
put in tiie most satisfactory manner. It 
would now be aiigued that the violation of 
engagements towards the worst of man- 
kind, who must be supposed to have some 
means of self-defence, on account of which 
we propose to treat with them, would pro- 
duce a desperation among men in similar 
circumstances injurious to society. Or it 
might be urged that men do not lose by 
their crimes a right to the performance of 
all engagements, especially when they 
have fulfilled their own share in them, but 
only of such as involve a positive injus- 
tice towards the other party. In this place 
he repeats his former doctrine, that the 
most invalid promise may be rendered 
binding by the addition of an oath. It fol- 
lows, from the general rule, that a prince 
is bound by his engagements to rebel sub- 
jects ; above all, if they have had the pre- 
caution to exact his oath. And thus a 
change in the constitution of a monarchy 
may legitimately take place ; and it may 
become mixed instead of absolute by the 
irrevocable concession of the sovereign. 
The rule that promises made under an 
unjust compulsion are not obligatory, has 
no application in a public and regular war.* 
Barbeyrac remarks on this, that if a con- 
queror, like Alexander, subdues an unof- 
fending people with no specious pretext 
at all, he does not perceive why they 
should be more bound in conscience to 
keep the promises of obedience they may 
have been compelled to enter into than 
if he had been an ordinary Ixuidit. And 
this remark shows us that the celebrated 
problem in casuistry, as to the obligation 
of compulsory promises, has far more im- 
portant consequences than the payment 
of a petty sum to a robber. In two cases, 
however, Grotius holds that we are dis- 
pensed from keeping an engagement to- 
wards an enemy. One of these is, when 
it has been conditional, and the other par- 
ty has not fulfilled his part of the conven- 
tion. This is, of course, obvious, and can 
only be open to questions as to the pre- 
cedence of the condition. The other case 
is where we retain what is due to us by 
way of compensation, notwithstanding 
our promise. This is permissible in cer- 
tain instances.! 

141. The obligation of treaties of peace 
depends on their being concluded by the 
authority which, according to the .consti- 
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tntion of the state, is sover- TrtathaeoB. 
eign for this purpose. Kings eluded by 
who do not ]X)ssess a patrimo- «»«^^ejw>' 
nial sovereignty cannot alien- ■'*'"""*y- 
ate any part of their dominioiis without the 
consent of the nation or its representa- 
tives ; they must even have the consent 
of the city or province which is thus to be 
transferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, 
the sovereign may alienate the whole, but 
not always a part, at pleasure. He seems, 
however, to admit an ultimate right of 
sovereignty, or dominium eminens^ by 
which all states may dispose of the prop- 
erty of their subjects, and, consequently, 
alienate it for the sake of a ^rcat advan- 
tage, but subject to the obligation of grant- 
ing them an indemnity. He even holds 
that the community is naturally bound to 
indemnify private subjects for the losses 
they sustain in war, though this right of 
reparation may be taken away by civil 
laws. The right of alienation by a treaty 
of peace is only questionable between the 
sovereign and his subjects ; foreign states 
may presume its validity in their own fa- 
vour.^ 

143. Treaties of peace are generally 
founded on one of two principles : Mauera 
that the parties shall return to the reiatinx 
condition wherein they were before '® '**^* 
the commencement of hostilities, or that 
they shall retain what they possess at 
their conclusion. The last is to be pre- 
sumed in a case of doubtful interpretation. 
A treaty of peace extinguishes all public 
grounds of quarrel, whether known to ex- 
ist or not, but does not put an end to the 
claims of private men subsisting before 
the war, the extinguishment of which is 
never to be presumed. The other rules 
of interpretation which he lays down are, 
as usual with him, derived rather from 
natural equity than the practice of man- 
kind, though Avith no neglect or scorn of 
the latter. He maintains the right of giv- 
ing an asylum to the banished, but not of 
receiving large bodies of men who aban- 
don their country.f 

143. The decision of lot may be adopt- 
ed in some cases, in order to avoid a war 
wherein we have little chance of resisting 
an enemy. But that of single combat, 
according to Grotius's opinion, thoiigh not 
repugnant to the law of nature, is incom- 
patible with Christianity; unless in the 
case where a party unjustly assailed has 
no other means of defence. Arbitration 
by a neutral power is another method of 
settling differences, and in this we art 
bound to acquiesce. Wars may also be 
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terniinated by implicit sabmission or by 
capitalation. The rights this gives him 
have been already discussed. He con- 
cludes this chapter with a few observa- 
tions upon hostages and pledges. With 
respect to the latter, he holds that they 
may be reclaimed after any lapse of time, 
unless there is a presumption of tacit 
abandonment.* 

144. A trace is an interval of war, and 
TruoM and does not require a fresh declara- 
eonvaniioiM. (ion at its close. No act of hos- 
tility is lawful during its continuance ; the 
infringement of this rale by either party 
gives the other a right to take up arms 
without delay. Safe conducts are to be 
constraed liberally, rejecting every mean- 
ing of the words which does not reach 
their spirit. Thus a safe conduct to go to 
a place implies the right of returning un- 
molested. The ransom of prisoners ought 
to be favoured.f A state is bound by the 
conventions in war made by its officers, 
provided they are such as may reasonably 
be presumed to lie within their delegated 
authority, or such as they have a specif 
commission to warrant, known to the 
other contracting party. A state is also 
bound by its tacit ratification in permitting 
the execution of any part of such a treaty, 
though in itself not obligatory, and also 
by availing itself of any advantage thereby. 
Grotius dwells afterward on many distinc- 
tions relating to this subject, which, how- 
ever, as far as they do not resolve them- 
selves into the general principle, are to be 
considered on the ground of positive regu- 
lation.| 

145. Private persons, whether bearing 
Those oTpri- fLTtoB or not, are as much bound 
vwapenoiM. as their superiors by the engage- 
ments they contract with an enemy. This 
applies particularly to the parole of a pris- 
oner. The engagement not to serve again, 
though it has been held null by some jurists, 
ab contrary to our obligation towards our 
country, is valid. It has been a question 
whether the state ought to compel its 
citizens to keep their word towards the 
enemy. The oetter opinion is that it 
should do so ; and this has been the prac- 
tice of the most civilized nations.^ Those 
who put themselves under the protection 
of a state engage to do nothing hostile 
towards it. Hence such actions as that 
of Zopyras, who betrayed Babylon under 
the guise of a refugee, are not excusable. 
Several sorts of tacit engagements are es- 
tablished by the usage of nations, as that 
of raising a white flaf in token of a desire 
to suspend arms. These are exceptions 
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fh>m the general rule which authorizes 
deceit in war.* In the concluding chapter 
of the whole treatise Grotius briefly ex- 
horts all states to preserve good faith and 
to seek peace at all times, upon the mild 
principles of Christianity.f ' 

146. If the reader has had the patience 
to make his way through the ab- otijaetion* 
stract of Grotius, De Jure BeUi^ » «"*<»• 
that we have placed before him, pSey nn- 
he will be fully prepared to judge wMcmabie. 
of the criticisms made upon this treatise 
by Paley and Dugald Stewart. "The 
writings of Grotius and Puffendorf," says 
the former, *' are of too forensic a cast^ 
too much mixed up with civil law and 
with the jurispradence of Germany, to 
answer precisely the design of a system 
of ethics, the direction of private con- 
sciences in the general conduct of human 
life.*' But it was not the intention of 
Grotius (we are not at present concerned 
with Pufiendorf ) to Airnish a system of 
ethics, nor did any one ever hold forth 
hra treatise in this light. Upon some most 
important branches of morality he has 
certainly dwelt so fully as to answer the 
purpose of ** directing the private con- 
science in the conduct of life.** The great 
aim, however, of his inquiries was to as- 
certain the principles of natural right ap- 
plicable to independent communities. 

147. Paley, it nmst be owned, has a 
more specious ground of accusation in his 
next charge against Grotius for the pro- 
vision of classical quotations. " To any- 
tlung more than ornament they can make 
no claim. To propose them as serious 
arguments, gravely to attempt to establish 
or fortify a moral duty by the testimony 
of a Greek or Roman poet, is to trifle with 
the reader, or, rather, take off his attention 
from all Just principles in morals.*' 

148. A late eminent writer has answer* 
ed this from the text of Grotius, Reply or 
but in more eloquent language Mw^MntMb. 
than Grotius could have employed. ** An- 
other answer," says Mackintosh,' " is due 
to some of those who have criticised Gro- 
tius, and that answer might be given in 
the words of Grotius himself. He was 
not of such a stupid and servile cast of 
mind as to quote the opinions of poets or 
oratora, of historians and philosophere, as 
those of Judges from whose decision there 
was no appeal. He quotes them, as he 
tells us himself, as witnesses, whose con- 
spiring testimony, mightily strengthened 
and confirmed by their discordance on al- 
most evenr other subject, is a conclusive 
proof of the unanimity of the whole hu- 
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nan mce on the great roles of duty and i 
the fundamental principles of morals. On 
such matters, poets and orators are the 
most nnexeeptionable of all witnesses; 
for they address themselves to the gen- 
eral feelings and sympathies of mankind ; 
they are neither waiped by system nor 
perverted by sophistiy; they can attain 
none of their objects, they can neither 
please nor persuade, if they dwell on moral 
sentiments not in unison with those of 
their readers. No system of moral phi- 
losophy can surely disregard the general 
feelings of human nature and the accord- 
ing judgment of all ages and nations. But 
where are these feeungs and that Judg- 
ment recorded and preserved 1 In those 
very writings which Grotius is gravely 
blamed for having quoted. The usages 
and laws of nations, tne events of history, 
the opinions of philosophers, the senti- 
ments of orators and poets, as well as the 
observation of common life, are, in truth, 
the materials out of which the science of 
morality is formed ; and those who neglect 
them are justly chargeable with a vain 
attempt to philosophize without regard to 
feet and experience, the sole foundation 
of all true philosophy.*** 

140. The passage in Grotius which has 
suggested this noble defence will be found 
above. It will be seen, on reference to it, 
that he proposes to quote the poets and 
orators cautiously, and rather as ornament- 
al than authoritative supports of his argu- 
ment In no one instance, I believe, will 
he be found to '* enforce a moral duty,** as 
Paley imagines, by their sanction. It is, 
nevertheless, to be fairiy acknowledged, 
that he has son^etimes gone a good deal 
ferther than the rules of a pure taste allow 
in accumnlatmg quotations from the poets, 
and that, in an a^e so impatient of prolixi- 
ty as the last, this has stood much in the 
way of the general reader. 

150. Bat these criticisms of Paley con- 
CteraiMoT tain very trifling censure in 
^•^•n. comparison with the unbounded 
econi poured on Grotius by Dugald Stew- 
art, in his first Dissertation on the Progress 
of Philosophy. I have never read these 
pages of an author whom I had, unfortu- 
nately, not the opportunity of personally 
knowing, but whose researches have con- 
tributed so much to the delight and advan- 
tage of mankind, without pain and sur- 
pnse. It would be too much to say that, 
in several parts of this Dissertation, by no 
means in the first class of Stewart's wri- 
tings, other proofs of precipitate judgment 
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do not occur; but that he should have 
spoken of a work so distinguished by 
fame, and so effective, as he himself ad- 
mits, over the public mind of Europe, in 
terms of unmingled depreciation, without 
having done more than glanced at some 
of its pages, is an extraonlinary symptom 
of that tendency towards prejudices, hasty 
but inveterate, of which this eminent man 
seems to have been not a little suscepti- 
ble. The attack made by Stewart on 
those who have taken the law of nature 
and nations as their theme, and especially 
on Grotius, who stands forward in that 
list, is protracted for several pages, and it 
would be tedious to examine every sen- 
tence in succession. Were I to do so, it 
is not, in my opinion, an exaggeration to 
say that almost every successive sentence 
would lie open to criticism. But let us 
take the chief heads of accusation. 

161 . •* Grotius,** we are told, ** under the 
title De Jure Belli ac Paeis, has Answer to 
aimed at a complete system of ^^^n- 
natural law. Condillac says that he chose 
the title in order to excite a more general 
curiosity.*' The total erroneousness of 
this passage must appear to every one 
who has seen what Grotius declares to 
have been his primary object. He chose 
the title because it came nearest to ex- 
press that object — ^the ascertainment of 
laws binding on independent communities 
in their mutual relations, whether of war 
or peace. But as it was not possible to 
lay down any solid principles of interna- 
tional right till the notions of right, of 
sovereignty, of dominion over things and 

Eersons, of war itself, were cleariy estab- 
shed, it became indispensable to build 
upon a more extensive basis than later 
writers on the law of nations, who found 
the labour performed to their hands, have 
thought necessary. All ethical philoso- 
phy, even in those parts which bear a 
near relatton to jurisprudence and to in- 
ternational law, was, in the age of Gro- 
tius, a chaos of incoherent and arbitrary 
notions, brought in from various sources, 
from the ancient schools, from the scrip- 
tures, the fathers, the canons, the casuis- 
tical theologians, the rabbins, the jurists, 
as well as (Vom the practice and senti- 
ments of every civilized nation, imst and 
present, the Jews, the Greeks and Romans, 
the trading republics, the chivalrous king- 
doms of modem Europe. If Grotius has 
not wholly disentangled himself from this 
bewildering maze, through which he pain- 
fully traces his way by the lights of rea- 
son and revelation, he has at least cleared 
up much, and put others still oftener in 
the right path where he has not been abl9 
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to follow it. Oondiliac, as here quoted by 
Stewart, has anticipated Paley's charge 
against Grotius, of labouring to support 
his conclusions by the authority of others, 
and of producing a long string of quota- 
tions to prove the most indubitable propo- 
sitions. In what degree this very exag- 
gerated remark is true we have already 
seen. But it should be kept in mind, that 
neither the disposition of the age in which 
Grotius lived, nor the real necessity of il- 
lustrating every part of his inquiries by 
tlie precedent usages of mankind, would 
permit him to treat of moral philosophy 
as of the abstract theorems of geometry. 
If his erudition has sometimes obstructed 
or misled him, which, perhaps, has not so 
frequently happened as these critics as- 
sume, it is still true that a contemptuous 
ignorance of what has been done or has 
l^en taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillac and to that of Paley, 
does not very well qualify the moral phi- 
losopher for inquiry into the principles 
which are to regulate human nature. 

152. " Among the different ideas," Stew- 
art observes, ** which have been formed of 
natural jurisprudence, one of the most 
common, especially in the earlier sys- 
tems, supposes its object to be, to lay 
down those rules of justice which would 
be binding on men living in a social state 
without any positive institutions ; or, as it 
is frequently called by writers on this 
subject, living together in a state of na- 
ture. This idea of the province of juris- 
prudence seems to have been uppermost 
in the mind of Grotius in various parts of 
his treatise." After some conjectures on 
the motives which led the early writers 
.to take this view of national law» and ad- 
mitting that the rules of justice are in 
every case precise and indispensable, and 
that their authority is altogether independ- 
ent of that of the civil magistrate, he 
deems it " obviously absurd te spend much 
time in speculating about the principles 
of this natural law, as applicable to men 
before the institution of governments." 
It may possibly be as absurd as he thinks 
it. But where has Grotius shown that 
this condition of natural society was up- 
permost in his thoughts ? Of the state of 
nature, as it existed among individuals 
before the foundation of civil institutions, 
he says no more than was requisite in 
order to exhibit the origin of those rights 
which spring from property and govern- 
ment. But that he has, in some part es- 
pecially of his second book, dwelt upon 
rales of justice binding on men subsequent 
to the institution of property, but inde- 
pendently of positive lawsy is most cer- 



tain ; nor is it possible for any one to do 
otherwise who does not follow Hobbes in 
confounding moral with legal obligation; 
a theory to which Mr. Stewart was, of all 
men, the most averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence is a term 
that is not always taken in the same sense. 
It seems to be of English origin ; nor am 
I certain, though my memory may deceive 
n^e, that I have ever met with it in Latin 
or in French. Strictly speaking, as juris- 
prudence means the science of law, and 
IS especially employed with respect to the 
Roman, natural jurisprudence must be the 
science of morals or the law of nature. 
It is therefore, in this sense, coextensive 
with ethics, and comprehends the rules 
of temperance, liberality, and benevolence 
as much as those of justice. Stewart, 
however, seems to consider this idea of 
jurisprudence as an arbitrary extension of 
the science derived from the technical 
phraseology of the Roman law. ** Some 
vague notion of this kind," he says, " has 
manifestly giVen birth to many of the di- 
gressions of Grotius." It may have been 
seen by the analysis of the entire treatise 
of Grotius above given, that nouQ of his 
digressions, if such they "are to be called, 
have originated in any vague notion of an 
identity, or proper analogy, between the 
strict rules of justice and those of the 
other virtues. The Aristotelian division 
of justice into commutative and distribu- 
tive, which Grotius has adopted, might 
seem in some respect to bear out this sup- 
position ; but it is evident, from the con- 
tents of Stewart's observations, that he 
was referring only to the former species, 
or justice in its more usual sense, the ob- 
servance of perfect rights, whose limits 
may be accurately determined, and whose 
violation may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another 
sense imposed upon it by Adam Smith. 
According to this sense, its object, in the 
words of Stewart, is " to ascertain the 
general principles of justice which ought 
to be recognised in every municipal code, 
and to which it ought to be the aim of 
every legislator to accommodate his in- 
stitutions." Grotius, in Smith's opinion, 
was " the first who attempted to give the 
world anything like a system of those 
principles which ought to run through, 
and to be the foundation of, the laws of 
all nations; and his treatise on the laws 
of peace and war, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is, perhaps, at this day the most 
complete .book that has yet been given on 
the subject." 

155. The first probably in modem times, 
who conceived this idea of a universal 
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junsprudence was Lord Bacon. He places 
among the desiderata of political science 
the province of universal justice, or the 
sources of law. Id nunc agatur, ut fontes 
justitis et utilitatis publics petantur, et 
in singulis juris partibus character quidam 
et idea justi exntbeatur, ad quem pkrticu- 
larinm regnorum et rerumpoblicanim leges 
probare, at(|ue inde emendattonem moliri 
quisque, coi haec cordi erit et curs possit.* 
The maxims which follow arc an admi- 
rable illustration of the principles which 
should regulate the enactment and expres- 
sion of laws, as well as much that should 
guide, in a general manner, the decision 
of courts of justice* They touch very 
slightly, if at all, any subject which Gro- 
tius has handled ; but certainly come far 
closer to natural jurisprudence, in the 
sense of Smith, inasmuch as they contain 
principles which have no limitation to 
the circumstances of particular societies. 
These maxims of Bacon, and all others 
that seem properly to come within the 
province of jurisprudence in this sense, 
which is now become not wicommon, the 
science of universal laxw, are resolvable 
prtly into those of natural justice, partly 
into those of public expediency. Little, 
however, could be objected against the 
admission of universal jurisprudence, in 
this sense, among the sciences. But if 
it is meant that any systematic science, 
whether by the name of jurisprudence or 
legislation, can be laid down ^s to the 
principles which ou^ht to determine the 
institutions of all nations, ot that, in other 
words, the laws of each separate com- 
munity ought to be regulated by any uni- 
versal standard, in matters not depending 
upon eternal justice, we must demur to 
receiving so very disputable a proposition. 
It is probable that Adam Smith had no 
thoughts of asserting it : yet his language 
is not very dear, and he seems to have 
assigned some object to Grotius distinct 
from the establishment of natural and in- 
ternational law. "Whether this was," 
says Stewart, " or was not, the leading 
object of Grotius, it is not material to de- 
cide ; but if this was his object, it will not 
be disputed that he has executed his de- 
sign in a very desultory manner, and that 
he often seems to have lost sight of it al- 
together, in the midst of those miscel- 
laneous speculations on political, ethical, 
and historical subjects which form so 
large a portion of his treatise, and which 
Ao frequently succeed each other without 
any apparent connexion or common aim.*^ 
156. The unfairness of this passage it 

* De Aagmentii, lib. riii 
Vol. II.-X 



is now hardly incumbent upon me to point 
out. The reader has been enabled to 
answer that no political speculation wiU 
be found in the volume De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, unless the disquisition on the origin 
of human society is thus to be denomina- 
ted; that the instances continuidly ad- 
duced from history are alw/iys in illustra- 
tion of the main argument ; and that what 
are here called ethical speculations are, 
in fact, the real subject of the book, since 
it avowedly treats of obligations on the 
conscience of mankind, and especially of 
their rulers. Whether the vanous topics 
in this treatise " succeed each other with- 
out apparent connexion or common aim," 
may best be seen by the titles of the chap- 
ters, or by the analysis of their contents. 
There are certainly a very few of these 
that have little in common, even bv de- 
duction or analogy, with international law, 
though scarce any, I think, which do not 
rise naturally out of the previous discus- 
sion. Exuberances of this kind are so 
common in writers of« great reputation, 
that wliere they do not transgress more 
than Grotius has done, the censure of ir- 
relevancy has been always reckoned hy- 
percritical. 

157. " The Roman system of Jurispru- 
dence," Mr. Stewart proceeds, " seems to 
have warped, in no inconsiderable degree, 
the notions of Grotius on all questions 
connected with the theory of legislation, 
and to have diverted his attention from 
that philosophical idea of law so well ex- 
pressed by Cicero, Non a prsstoris edicto, 
neque a duodecim tabulis, sed penitus ex 
intima philosophia hauriendam juris dis-. 
ciplinam. In this idolatry, indeed, of the 
Roman law, he has not gone so far as 
some of his commentators, who have af- 
firmed that it is only a different name for 
the law of nature : but that his partiality 
for his professional pursuits has often led 
him to overlook the immense difference 
between the state of society in ancient 
and modem Europe will not, I believe, 
now be disputed." It is probable that it 
will be disputed by all who are acquainted 
with Grotius. The questions connected 
with the theory of legislation which he 
has discussed are chiefly those relating to 
the acquisition and alienation of property 
in some of the earlier chapters of the sec- 
ond book. That he has not, in these dis- 
quisitions, adopted all the determinations 
of the Roman jurists, is certain ; whether 
he may in any particular instance have 
adhered to them more than the best theory 
of legislation would admit, is a matter of 
variable opinion. But Stewart, whoUy 
unacquainted with the civil laws, appears 
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10 have much underrated their value. In 
all questions of private right, thej fonn 
the great basis of ever^ legislation; and, 
as aU civilized nations, including our own, 
have derived a lar^ portion of their juris- 
prudence fh>m this source, so even the 
modem theorists, who would disdain to be 
ranked as disciples of Panllus and Papin- 
ian, are not ashamed to be their plagianes. 

158. It has been thrown out against 
GrociiuiTindi Grotius by Rousseau,* and the 
cued agBiMt same insinuation may be iqund 
iioiiMMB. in other writers, that he con- 
founds the fact with the right, and the du- 
ties of nations with their practice. How 
little foundation there is for this calumny 
is sufficiently apparent to our readers. 
Scrupulous, as a casuist, to aii excess 
hardly reooncilaUe with the security and 
welfare of good men, he was the first, be- 
yond the precincts of the confessional or 
the church, to pour the dictates of a saint- 
like innocence into the ears of princes. 
It is true that, in recognising the legitima^ 
ey of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
principles of obedience to government, he 
may be thought to have deprived mankind 
of some of their security against injustice, 
but this is exceedingly different from a 
sanction to it. An implicit deference to 
what he took for divine truth was the first 
axiom in the philosophy of Grotius ; if he 
was occasionally deceived in his applies^ 
tion of this principle, it was but according 
to the notions of his age ; but those who 
wholly reject the authority must of course 
want a common standard by which his 
speoilations in moral philosophy can be 
. reconciled with their own. 

150. I must now quit a subject upon 
which, perhaps, I have dwelt too long. 
The high fame of Dugald Stewart has ren- 
dered it a sort of duty to vindicate from 
his hasty censures the memory of one 
still more illustrious in reputation, till the 
lapse of time and the fickleness of litera- 
ry fashion conspired with the popularity 
of his assailants to magnify his defects, 



* 'CoDtnt Social 



and meet the very name of his famous 
treatise with a kind of scornful ridicule. 
That Stewart had nearer read much of 
Grotius, or even gone over the titles of 
his chapters, is very manifest ; and he dis- 
l^ys a similar ignorance as to the other 
writers on natural law, who, for more than 
a century afterward, as he admits hiuK 
self, exercised a great influence over the 
studies of Europe. I have commented 
upon very few, comparatively, of the slips 
which occur in his pages on this subject. 

160. The arrangement of Grotius has 
been blamed as unscientific by a BitwimntB- 
more friendly judge, Sir James ^^^ 
Mackintosh. Though I do not feel very 
strongly the force of his objections, it is 
evident that the law of luiture might have 
been established on its basis before the 
author passed forward to any disquisition 
upon its reference to independent commu- 
mties. This would have chuiged a good 
deal the principal object that Grotius had 
in view, and brought his treatise, in point 
of method, very near to that of Puffendort 
But assuming, as he did, the authority rec- 
ognised by those for whom he wrote, 
that of the Scriptures, he was less inclined 
to dwell on the proof which reason affords 
for a natural law, though fully satisfied of 
its validity even without reference to the 
Supreme Being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, lead- 
ing to erroneous determinations, ^,^,1^-- 
seems to be rather an unneces- 
sary scrupulousness, and somewhat of old 
theological prejudice, from which scarce 
any man in his age, who was not whoUy 
indifferent to religion, had liberated him- 
self. The notes of Barbeyrac seldom fail 
to correct this leaning. Several later wri- 
ters on international law have treated his 
doctrine of a universal law of nations 
founded on the agreement of mankind as 
an empty chimera of his invention. But 
if he only meant by this the tacit consent, 
or, in other words, the general custom of 
civilized nations, it does not appear that 
there is much difference between his tho^ 
ory and that of Wolf or YatteL 
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HI8T0BT or rOBTBT mOlC 1600 TO 1650. 



Scot. I. On Italian Pobtbt. 

Charactera of th« Poets of the Seventeenth Century 
— ^Sometimes too much depreciated. — Marini. — 
Tasaoai.-^^hiabrera. 

1. At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
LotveMima- ^uiy, few remained in Italy to 
iioa of tbe- whom posterity has assigned a 
BeieeousiL considerable repatation for their 

K»etry. But the ensuing period has stood 
wer, for the most part, in the opinion of 
later a^es than any other since the revi- 
val of tetters. The seicentisU, the writers 
of the seventeenth century, were stigma- 
tized in modem criticism, till the word has 
been associated with nothing else but false 
taste, and eveiything that should be shun- 
ned and despised. Those who had most 
oiiluence in leading the literary Judgment 
of Italy went back, %ome almost exclu- 
sively to the admiratioa of Petrarch and 
his contemporaries, some to the various 
writers who cultivated their native poetry 
in the sixteenth century. Salvini is of 
the former class, Muratori of the latter.* 
S. The last age, that is, the concluding 
Not quite to twenty years of the eighteenth 
great la fcr- century, brought with it, in many 
■^5^* respects, a change of public sen- 
timent in Italy. A masculine turn of 
thought, an expanded grasp of philosophy, 
a thirst, ardent to excess, for jg^reat ex- 
ploits and noble praise, has distinguished 
ttke Italian people of the last fifty years 
from their progenitors of several prece- 
ding generations. It is possible that the 
enhanced relative importance of the Lorn- 
bard&in their national literature may have 
not been without its inflnenee in render- 
ing the public taste lees fastidious as to 
purity of language, less fine in that part 
of esthetic discernment which relates to 
the grace and felicity of expression, while 
it became also more apt to demand ori- 
ginality, nervousness, and the power of 
exciting emotion. The writers of the 
seventeenth century may, in some cases, 
have gained by this revolution ; but those 
of the preoedmg ages, especially the Pe- 
trarcfaists whom Berabo had led, have cer- 
tainly lost ground in national admiration. 



* Muratori, Delia P^rfetta Poena, la one of the 
04at booka of cliticiam in tbe Italian iangaage -, in 
the aeeond volume are rontained aome reoarka by 
Salfini, a bigoted Florentine. 



3. Rubbi, editor of the voluminous col- 
lection called Pamaso Italiano, Imd p„wc or 
the courage to extol the '* seicen- them by 
tisti" for their genius and fancy, ***^'* 
and even to place them, in all but style, 
above their predecessors. ^ Give them,^^ 
he says, ''but grace and purity, take from 
them their capricious exaggerations, their 
perpetual and forced metaphors, you will 
think Marini the first poet of Italy, and 
his followers, with their fulness of ima- 
gery and personification, will make you 
forget their monotonous predecessors I 
do not advise you to make a study of the 
seicentisti ; it would spoil your style, per- 
haps your imagination ; I only tell you 
that they were the true Italian poets ; 
they wanted a good style, it is admitted, 
but they were so far from wanting genius 
and imagination, that these, perhaps, tend- 
ed to impair their style.* 

4. It is probable that every native critic 
would think some parts of this .. > >^,^. 
panegyric, and especially the ' 
strongly hyperbolical praise of Marini, car- 
ried too far. But I am not sure that we 
should be wrong in agreeing with Rubbi, 
that there is as much catholic poetry, by 
which I mean that which is good in all 
ages and countries, in some of the minor 
productions of the seventeenth as in those 
of the sixteenth age. The sonnets, espe- 
cially, have more individuality and more 
meaning. In this, however, I should wish 
to include the latter portion of the seven- 
teenth century. Salfi, a writer of more 
taste and judgment than Rubbi, has re- 
cently taken^the same side, and remarked 
the superior originality, the more deter- 
mined individuality, the greater variety 
of subjects; above all, what the Italians 
now most value, the more earnest patriot- 
ism of the later poets, f Those immedi- 
ately before us, belonging to the first half 
of the century, are less numerous than in 
the former ace ; the sonnetteers especial- 
ly have produced much less ; and in the 
collections of poetry, even in that of Rubbi, 
notwithstanding his eulogy, they take up 

* Paniaao Italiano, wcH. xli. (ATreftinieotoY. 
Rabbi, however, givea but two oat of hia long col- 
lectioa in fifty Toluneavto the writen of tbe aafen 
teenth century. 

t Salfi, Hiat LHt. de Pltalie (eoatinaatioD de 
GingQ6ii6), ToL zii., p. 484. 
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very little room. Some, however, have 
obtained a durable renown, and are better 
known in Europe than any, except the 
Tassos, that flourished in the last flfly 
years of the golden age. 

5. It mnst be confessed that the praise 
Adoneor of a mascuUne genius, either in 
Mnrini. thought or language, cannot be be- 
stowed on the poet of the seventeenth 
century whom nis contemporaries most 
admired, Giovanni Battista Marini. He 
is, on the contrary, more deficient than all 
tlie rest in such qualities, and is indebted 
to the very opposite characteristics for the 
sinister influence he exerted on the public 
taste. He was a Neapohtan by birth, and 
gave to the world his famous Adone in 
1623. As he was then fifty-four years 
old, it may be presumed, from the charac- 
ter of the poem, that it was in great part 
written long before ; and he had already 
acquired a cousidenJile reputation by his 
other works. The Adone was received 
with an unbounded and ill-judging appro- 
bation ; ill-judging in a critical sense, be- 
cause the faults of this poem are incapa- 
ble of defence, but not unnatural, as many 
parallel instances of the world's enthusi- 
asm have shown. No one had before 
carried the corruption of taste so far ; 
extravagant metaphors, false thoughts and 
conceits on equivocal words, are very fre- 
quent in the Adone ; and its author stands 
accountable, in some measure, for his im- 
itators, who, during more than half a cen- 
tury, looked up to Marini with emulo.os 
folly, and frequently succeeded in greater 
deviations from pure taste without his 
imagination and elegance. 

6. The Adone is one of the longest po- 
T. .aw. . 6"** in ^^c world, containmg 

has shown some ingenuity in filling up 
the canvass of so shght a story by addi- 
tional incidents from his own invention, 
and by long episodes allusive to the times 
in which he lived. But the subject, ex- 
panded so interminably, is essentially des- 
titute of any superior interest^ and fit only 
for an enervated people, barren of high 
thoughts and high actions ; the Italy, not- 
withstanding some bright exceptions, of 
the seventeenth century. If we could 
overcome this essential source of weari- 
ness, the Adone has much to delight our 
fancy and our ear. Marini is, more than 
any other poet, the counterpart of Ovid ; 
his fertihty of imagination, his ready ac- 
cumulation of circumstances and expres- 
sions, his easy flow of language, his har- 
monious versification, are in no degree 
inferior ; his faults are also the same ; for 
in Ovid we have all the overstrained fig- 



ures and the false conceits of Marini. 
But the Italian poet was incapable of im- 
itating the truth to nature and depth of 
feeling which appear in many parts of his 
ancient prototype, nor has he as vigorous 
an expression. Never does Marini rise 
to any high pitch ; few stanzas, periiaps, 
are remembered by natives for their 
beauty, but many are graceful and pleas- 
ing, all are easy and musical.* " Per- 
haps,'' says Salfi, " with the exception 
of Ariosto, no one has been more a poet 
by nature than he ;"t a praise, however, 
which may justly seem hyperbolical to 
those who recall their attention to the 
highest attributes of poetry. 

7. Marini belon|(s to that very numerous 
body of poets who, delighted with And pop*- 
the spontaneity of their ideas, ^^rny. 
never reject any that arise ; their parental 
love forbids all preference, and an impar- 
tial law of gavelkind shares their page 
among all the ofl*spring of their brain. 
Such were Ovid and Lucan, and such have 
been some of our own poets of great genius 
and equal fame. Their fertility astonishes 
the reader, and he^enjoys for a time the 
abundant banquet ; but satiety is too sure 
a consequence, and he returns with less 
pleasure to a second perusal. The cen- 
sure of criticism falls invariably, and some- 
times too harshly, on this sort of poetry ; 
it is one of those cases where the critic 
and the world are most at variance ; but 
the world Is apt, in this instance, to re- 
verse its own judgment, and yield to the 
tribunal it had rejected. *'To Marini/' 



* FiTe stanzas of the seventh canio, being a 
eboml song of satyrs and bacchanti, are thrown 
into vem MdnucMi, and have been accounted by the 
Italians an eztreordmary eflbrt of skill, from the 
di/licQUy of sustaining a metre which is not strong 
in rhymes with so much spirit and ease. Each 
verse also is divided into three parts, themselves 
alreadv BdruecuU^ though nol rhyming. One staD 
za will make this clear : 

Hor d' ellera a' adonrino, e di pampino 

I giovani, e )e ver^lni piA tenere, 

£ gemma nell' anima si stampino 

L' imagine di Libero, e di Venere. 

Totti ardano, s' accendano, ed avampina, 

Qual Semele^ ch' al folgore fil cenere ; 

E cantioo a Cupidine, ed a Bromio, 

Con Dumeri poetici im' encomio. 

Caot vii,8t lia 
Though this metrical akili may not be of tba 
highest merit in poetrjr, it is no more to be slighted 
than facility of touch in a painter. 

t Vol. xiv., p. 147. The character of Warini's 
poetry which thu critic has given is, in general, very 
just, and in ^ood tasle. Comiani (vii., 133) has 
also done justice, and no more than juatice, to Ma- 
rini. Tiraboschi has hardl)r said enough in his fa- 
▼onr ; and as to Muratori, it was his business to 
restore and maintain a purity of taste, which ten- 
dered him severe towards the ezceases of such po- 
ets as Marini. 
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says an eminent Italian writer, <* we owe 
the lawiesaneas of composition : the ebul- 
lition of his genius, incapable of restraint, 
burst through every bulwark, enduring no 
rule bat that of his own humour, which 
was all for sonorous verse, bold and in- 
genious thoughts, fantastical subjects, a 
phraseology rather Latin than Italian, and, 
in short, aimed at pleasing by a false ap- 
pearance of beauty. It would almost pass 
belief how much this style was admired, 
were it not so near our own time that we 
hear, as it were, the echo of its praise ; 
nor did Dante, or Petrarch, or Tasso, or 
perhaps any of the ancient poets, obtain 
in their lives so much applause.*'* • But 
Marini, who died in 1635, had not time to 
enjoy much of this glory. The length of 
this poem, and the diffuseness which pro- 
duces its length, render it nearly impos- 
sible to read through the Adone; and it 
wants that inequality which might secure 
a preference to detached portions. The 
story of Psyche, in the fourth canto, may 
perhaps be as fair a specimen of Marini 
as could be taken : it is not easy to destroy 
the beauty of that fable, nor was he un- 
fitted to relate it with grace and interest: 
but he has displayed all the blemishes of 
his own style, t 

8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro 
g^^hia Tassoni, published at Paris in 1 622, 
lUpiuior is better known in Europe than 
''■•*»"'• might have been expected from its 
local subject, idiomatic style, and unin- 
telligible personalities. It turns, as the 
title imports, on one of the petty wars 
frequent .among the Italian cities as late 
as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, wherein the Bolognese endeavoured^ 
to recover the bucket of a well, which the 
citizens of Modena, in a prior incursion, 
had carried off. Tassoni, by a poetical 
anachronism, mixed this with an earlier 
contest of rather more dignity between 
the little republics, wherein Enzio, king 
of Sardinia, a son of Frederic II., had 
been made prisoner. He has been reck- 
^ oned by many the inventor, or, at least, the 
reproducer in modem times, of the mock- 

• Crescimbani. ii., 470. 

t The Adone dm been frequently charred with 
want of decency. It was put to the ban of the Ro- 
man Inqnisition, and grave writera have deemed 
it neceaaary to protest against ito licentiousneaa. 
Andrea even goes ao far aa to declare that no one 
«an read the Adone whose heart as welt as taste is 
isot connpt ; and that, both for the sake of good 
morals and good poetrr, it ahoold be taken out of 
every one's bsmda. After such invectivee, it may 
seem extraordinary that, though the poem of Marini 
muer,by iu nature, be rather voloptuoua, it is by fiir 
less open to such an objectioa than the Oriando 
Farioeo, nor more, I believe, than the Fa»ry Qaeen. 
Ko charge is apt to be made aocapridrasly as this. 



heroic style.* Pulci, however, had led the 
way; and when Tassoni claims original!* 
ty, it must be in a very limited view of 
the execution of his poem. He has cer- 
tainly more of parody than Pulci could 
have attempted ; the great poems of Arios- 
to and Tasso, especially the latter, supply 
him with abundant opportunities for this 
ingenious and lively, but not spiteful, ex- 
ercise of wit, and he has adroitly seized 
the ridiculous side of his contemporary 
Marini. The combat of the cities, it may 
be observed, is serious enough, however 
trifling the cause,, and has its due propor- 
tion of slaughter ; but Tassoni, very much 
in the manner of the Morgante Maggiore, 
throws an air of ridicule over the whole. 
The episodes are generally in a still more 
comic style. A graceful facility and a 
light humour, which must have been in* 
comparably better understood by his coun- 
trymen aiid contemporaries, make this a 
very amusing poem. It is exempt from 
the bad taste of the age; and the few 
portions where the burlesque tone disap- 
pears are versified with much elegance. 
Perhaps it has not been observed that 
the Count de Culagne, one of his most 
ludicrous characters, bears a certain re- 
semblance to Hudibras, both by his awk- 
ward and dastardly appearance as a knight, 
and by his ridiculous addresses to the lady 
whom he woos.f None, however, will 
question the originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in 
later times, been far more proud 
than of Marini or Tassoni, was ^^^"^^"^ 
Chiabrera. Of his lon{^ life, the greater 
part fell within the sixteenth century, 
and some of his poems were published be- 
fore its close ; but he has generally been 
considered as belon^ng to the present 
period. Chiabrera is the founder of a 
school in the lyric poetry of Italy, render- 
ed afterward more famous by Guidi, which 
affected the name of Pindaric. It is the 
Theban lyre which they boast to strike : 
it is from the fountain of Dirce that they 
draw their inspiration; and these allu- 



* Boileaa seems to acknowledge himself indebt- 
ed to Tsssoni for the Lutrin ; and Pope may have 
followed both in the Rape of the Lock, tnough 
what he has added is a purely original conception. 
But, in fact, the mock-heroic or burlesque style, io 
a general sense, is so natural, and, moreover, so 
common, that it is idle to talk of its inventor. 
What else is Rabelais, Don Quixote, or, in Italian, 
the romance of Bertoldo,al| older thanTassonit 
What else are the popular tales of- children, John 
the Oiganticide, and many more f The poem of 
Taaaoni bad a very great reputation, yoluire did 
it injustice, though it was much in his own line- 

t Cantos z. and zi. It was intended aa a ridi- 
cule on Marini, but re preaenta a rnal personage.— 
Salfi, nil, 147. 
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sions ave as ftvqoenl m their verae, as 
those to Vaiclusa and the Sorga in the 
followers of Petraieh. Chiabrera bor- 
rowed from Pindar that grandenr of sounds 
that pomp of epithets, that rich swell of 
imagery, that unvarying majesty of con- 
ception, which distinguish the odes of both 
poets. He is less frequently harsh or 
turgid^ though the latter blemish has been 
sometimes observed in him, but wants 
also the masculine condensation of his 
prototype; nor does he deviate so fre* 
quently, or with so much power of ima- 
gination, into such digressions as those 
which generally shade from our eyes, in a 
skilful profusion of ornament, the victors 
of the Grecian games whom Pindar pro- 
fesses to celebrate. The poet of the house 
of Medici and of other princes of Italy, 
great at least in their own time, was not 
so much compelled to desert his imme- 
diate subject as he who was paid for an 
ode bv some wrestler or boxer, who could 
only become worthy of heroic song by 
attaching his name to the ancient glories 
of his native city. The profuse employ- 
ment of mythological allusions, frigid as 
it appears at present, was so customary 
that we can hardly impute to it much 
blame; and it seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate to a style which was studiously 
formed on the Pindaric model.* The odes 
of Chiabrera are often paneffyrical, and his 
nianner was well fitted for that style, 
though sometimes we have ceased to ad- 
mire those whom he extols. But he is 
not eminent for purity of taste, nor, I be- 
lieve, of Tuscan language : he endeavoured 
to force the idiom, more than it would 
bear, by constructions and inventions bor- 
rowed from the ancient tongues ; and these 
odes, splendid and noble as they are, bear, 
in the estimation of critics, some marks 
of the seventeenth century.f The satiri- 
cal epistles of Chiabrera are praised by 
Salfi as written in a moral Horatian tone, 
abounding with his own experience and 
allusions to his time.t But in no other 
kind of poetry has he been so highly suc- 
cessful as in the lyric; and, though the 
Grecian. robe is never cast away, he imi- 
tated Anacreon with as much skill as 
Pindar. '*His lighter odes,^' says Cres- 
eimbeni, ^ are most beautiful and elegant, 

* Salli justifies the continual introduction of 
pythology by the Its lion poets, on the ground that 
it was a nait of their national inheriunce, asso- 
ciated with the monuments and recollectione of 
their giory. lliis would be more to the purpose if 
this mythology had not been almost eiclusively 
Greek. But perhaps all that was of classical an- 
tiquity might be blended in their seotiroento with 
the memory of Rome. 

♦ Salfi» xii, asa t Id.» xiiL, 70\% 



fuU of grace, vivacity, spirit, and delicacy 
and adorned with pleasing inventions, and 
differing in nothing but language from 
those of Anacreon. His dithvrambics I 
hold incapable of being excelled, all the 
qualities required in such compositions 
being united with a certain nobleness of 
expression which elevates all it touches 
upon."* 

10. The greatest lyric poet of Greece 
Was not more the model of Chiabrera than 
hisRomancompetitorwasofTesti. "Had 
he been more attentive to the choice of 
bis expression,'' says Crescimbeni, **he 
might have earned the name of the Tuscan 
Horace." The faults of his age are said 
to be frequently discernible in Testi ; but 
there is, to an ordinary reader, an Horatian 
elegance, a certain charm of grace and ease 
in his canzoni, which render them pleasing. 
One of these, beginning Ruscelletto orgog- 
lioso, is highly admired by Muratori, the 
best, perhaps, of the Itahan critics, and 
one not slow to censure any defects ol 
taste. It apparently alludes to some ene- 
my in the court of Modena.f The charac- 
ter of Testi was amlntious and restless, 
his life spent in seeking and partly in en- 
joying public offices, but terminated in 
prison. He had taken, says a later writer, 
Horace for his model ; and perhaps, like 
him, he wished to appear sometimes a 
stoic, sometimes an epicurean; but he 
knew not, like him, how to profit by the 
lessons either of .Zeno or Epicurus, so as 
to lead a tranquil and independent life.t 

11. The imitators of Chiabrera were 

generally unsuccessful; they „. «, 

became hyperbolical and ex- «»«*'«™* 
aggerated. The translation of Pindar by 
Alessandro Adimari, though not very much 
resembling the original, has been praised 
for its own beauty. But these poets are 
not to be confounded with the Marinists, 
to whom they are much superior. Ciam- 
poli, whose Kime were published in 1638, 
may perhaps be the best after Chiabrera.^ 
Several obscure epic poems, some of 
which are rather to be deemed romances, 
are commemorated by the last historian 
of Italian literature. Among these is the 
Conquest of Granada by Oraziani, pub- 
lished in 1650. Salfi justly observes that 
the subject is truly epic ; but the poem it- 
self seems to be nothing but a series of 
episodical intrigues without unity. The 



• Storia della volgsr Poesia, ii., 483. 

t This csnzon u in Matthias, ComponimeBti 
lirici, ii., 100. 

t Salfi, xii., 281. 

$ Id., p. 303. Tinboschi, zi.. 364. Baillet, on 
the mitboritT of others, speaks less YuxuniMyci 
CiampQU.--N. 1461. 
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atyle, according to the saiiM writer, is re- 
diuvianty the similes too frequent and mo- 
notonous ; yet he prefers it to all the heroic 
poems which had intenrened since that of 
Tasso.* 



Sect. IL Ozc Spanish Poxtst. 

Ronancas.— Tka A?gentolM.*-yiUegMi^OoDgo- 
n and hi* School. 

12. Try Spanish poetry of the sixteenth 
Tbe styles centuFf might be arranged in three 
oTSpsnish classes. In the first we might 
'**'y- place that which was formed in 
the ancient school, though not always 
preserving its characteristics^ the short 
trochaic metres, employed in the song or 
the ballad, altogether national, or aspiring 
to be such, either in its subjects or in its 
stvle. In the second would stand that to 
which the imitation of the Italians had 
given rise, the school of Boscan and Garci- 
lasso ; and with these we might place also 
the epic poems, which do not seem to be 
essentially different from similar produc- 
tions of Italy. A third and not incon- 
siderable division, though less extensive 
than the others, is composed of the poetry 
of good sense ; the didactic, semi-satirical, 
Horatian style, of which Mendoza was 
the founder, and several specimens of 
which occur in the Pamaso Espafiol of 
Sedano. 

, 13. The romances of the Cid and many 
' others are referred by the most 

""""^^ competent judges to the reign 
of Philip Ill.t These are by no means 
among the best of Spanish romances ; and 
we should naturally expect that so arti- 
ficial a style as the imitation of ancient 
manners and sentiments by poets in wholly 
a different state of society, though some 
men of talent might succeed in it, would 



♦ Salfi, vol. xiii., p. 94-129. 

* Daren, RomatiQero de roraancM doctrinalea, 
anatorioa. feativos, &c., 18S9. The Mooriah ro* 
BMneoa, with ik few exceptiona, and thoaa of iha 
Cid« are aacribed by thia author to the latter part 
of the sixteenth and the first half of the aeyenteenth 
century. In the preface to a former publication, 
Romancea Moriacoa, thia writer haa aaid. Goal todoa 
Urn romancea que pabiieamoa en eate Jibro perten- 
ecen al sigio iS^, y algunoa pocoa a prineipio del 
n**. Loa autorea aou deaconoacidoa, pero aua 
obraa han Ilegado, y merecido Ilegar k la poeteridad. 
It eeema manifeat from internal efidence, without 
critical knowledge of the language, that those re- 
lating to the Cid are not of the middle agea, thoogh 
iome aeem atill inclined to give them a high an- 
tiquity. It ia not sufiicieDt to aay that the language 
has been modernized ; the whole structure oftheae 
ballads ia redolent of a low age ; and if the Spanish 
critica agree in thia, I know not why fomgnen 
ahookl atrive againat them. 



soon degenerate into an affected maniMr- 
ism. 'Hie Italian style continued to be 
cultivated : under Philip III., the decline 
of Spain in poetry, as in arms and national 
power, was not so striking as afterward. 
Several poets belong to the age of that 
prince, and even that of Philip IV. was 
not destitute of men of merited reputation.* 
Among the best were two brothers, Luper- 
cio and Bartholomew Ar^ensola. Thebnuian 
These were chiefly distinguish- Argmwou. 
ed in what I have called the third or Hora^ 
tian manner, of Spanish poetrv, though 
they by no means confined themselves 
to any peculiar style. '* Lupercio,'^ says 
Bottterwek, " formed his style after Hor- 
ace with no less assiduity than Luis de 
Leon ; but he did not possess the soft en* 
thusiasm of that pious poet, who, in the reli- 

fious spirit of his poetry, is so totally unlike 
[orace. An understanding at once solid 
and ingenious, subject to no extravagant 
illusion, yet full of true poetic feeling, and 
an imagination more plastic than creative, 
impart a more perfect Horatian colouring 
to the odes, as well as to the canciones and 
sonnets of Lupercio. He closely imitated 
Horace in his didactic satires, a style of 
composition in which no Spanish poet had 
preceded him. But he never succeeded 
in attaining the bold combination of ideas 
which characterizes the ode style of Hor- 
ace ; and his conceptions have therefore 
seldom anything like the Horatian energy. 
On the other hand, al> his poems express 
no less precision of language than the 
models after which he formed his style. 
His odes, in particular, are characterized 
by a picturesque tone of expression, which 
ha seems to have imbibed from Virgil 
rather than from Horace. The extrava- 
gant metaphors by which some of Her- 
rera's odes are deformed were uniformly 
avoided by Lupercio.** f The genius of 
Bartholomew Argensola was very like 
that of his brother, nor are their writings 
easily distinguishable ; but Bouterwek as- 
signs, on the whole, a higher place to Bar- 
tholomew. Dieze inclines to the same 
judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Nicolas 



* Antonio bestows unbounded praiae on a poem 
of the epic claas, tbe Bernardo of Balboena, puh- 
liahed at Madrid in 1624, though he complaina that 
in his own age it lay hid in tbe comera of book- 
aellera' ahopa. Balbuena, in hia opinion, baa left 
all Spaniah poets far behind him. The aabject of 
his poem is the tery common fable of Ronceavallea. 
Diexe, a more iudicioiia and reaaonable critic than 
Antonio, whire ne deniea thia absolute pre-eminenc« 
of Balbuena, givea him a reapectable plaoe amontf 
the many epic writers of Spam. But I do not fioa 
him mentioned in Bouterwek; in fact, moat oftheae 
poema are very acarce, and are treasorea for the 
bibtiomaniaca. 

t Hist, of Spamsh Literatim, p. SSI. 
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Antonio on these brothers, ertravagant as 
it seems, not beyond their merits. 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevan 
vii«o». ^® Villegas, whose poems, written 

* ^**' in very early youth, entitled Ama- 
torias or Eroticas, were published in 1620, 
has attained a still higher reputation, es- 
pecially in other parts of Europe. Dieze 
calls htm ** one of the best lyric poets of 
Spain, excellent in the various styles he 
has performed, but, above all, in his odes 
and songs. His original poems are full 
o( genius ; his translations of Horace and 
Anacreon might often pass for original. 
Few surpass him in harmony of verse ; 
he is the Spanish Anacreon, the poet of 
the Graces.*'* Bouterwek, a more dis- 
criminating judge than Dieze, who is, per- 
haps, rather valuable for research than for 
taste, has observed that ** the graceful 
luxuriance of the poetry of Villegas has 
no parallel in modem literature ; and, 
generally speaking, no modem writer has 
so well succeeded in blending the spirit of 
ancient poetry with the modern. But 
constantly to observe that correctness of 
ideas which distinguished the classical 
compositions of antiquity, was by Ville- 
gas, as by most Spanish poets, considered 
too rigid a requisition, and an unnecessa- 
ry restraint on genius. He accordingly 
sometimes degenerates into conceits and 
images, the monstrous absurdity of which 
are characteristic of the author's nation 
and -age. For instatfce, in one of his odes, 
in which he entreats Lyda to suffer her 
tresses to flow, he says that, * agitated by 
Zephyr, her locks would occasion a thou- 
sand deaths, and subdue a thousand lives;* 
and then he adds, in a strain of extrava- 
gance surpassing that of the Marinists, 
' that the sun himself would cease to give 
light if he did not snatch beams from her 
FEuiiant countenance to illumine the east.' 
But faults of this glaring kind are by no 
means frequent in the poetry of Villegas ; 
and the fascinating grace with which he 
emulates his models operates with so 
powerful a charm, that the occasional oc- 
currence of some little affectations, from 
which he could scarcely be expected en- 
tirely to abstain, is easily overlooked by 
the reader, "t 

15. Quevedo, who, having borne the 
Qnovcdo. 9"™*™® <^f Villegas, has some- 
times been confounded with the 

poet we have Just named, is better known 
m Europe for his prose than his verse ; 
but he is the author of numerous poems, 
both serious and comic or satirical. The 



f BoQterwflk, i., 



n Spaniscb 
,479. 



latter are by much the more esteemed of 
the two. He wrote burlesque poetry with 
success, but it is Areouently unintelligible 
except to natives. In satire he adopted 
the Juvenalian style.* A few more might 
be added, perhaps, especially EspineC a 
poet of the classic school, Borja of Es-' 
quillace, once viceroy of Pern, who is 
called by Bouterwek the last representa- 
tive of that style in Spain, but more wor- 
thy of praise for withstanding the bad 
taste of his contemporaries than for any 
vigour of genius, and Christopher de la 
Mena.t No Portuguese poetry about this 
time seems to be worthy of notice in Eu- 
ropean literature, though Manuel Faria y 
Sousa and a few more might attain a lo- 
cal reputation by sonnets and other ama- 
tory verse. 

16. The original blemish of Spanish 
writing, both in prose and verse, n^rectB of 
had been an excess of effort to ««»« m sptn- 
say everything in an unusual *^ '"^ 
manner; a deviation from the beaten paths 
of sentiment and language in a wider 
curve than good taste permits. Taste is 
the presiding faculty which regulates, in 
all works within her Jurisdiction, the 
struggling powers of imagination, emo- 
tion, and reason. Each has its claim to 
mingle in the composition; each may 
sometimes be allowed, in a great meas- 
ure, to predominate ; and a phlegmatic ap- 
plication of what men call common sense 
m aesthetic criticism is almost as repug- 
nant to its principles as a dereliction of 
all reason for the sake of fantastic absurd* 
ity. Taste also must determine, by an 
intuitive sense of right somewhat analo- 
gous to that which regulates the manners 
of life, to what extent the most simple, 
the most obvious, the most natural, and, 
therefore, in a popular meaning, the most 
tme, is to be modified by a studious intro- 
duction of the new, the striking, and the 
beautiful, so that neither what is insipid 
and trivial, nor yet what is forced and af- 
fected, may displease us. In Spain, as 
we liave observed, the latter was always 
the prevailing fault. The public taste had 
been formed on bad models— on the Ori- 
ental i>oetry, metaphorical beyond all per- 
ceptible analog, and on that of the Pro- 
ven<;als, false m sentiment, false in con- 
ception, false in image and figure. The 
national character, proud, swelling, and 
ceremonious, conspired to give an inflated 
tone ; it was also grave and sententious 
rather than lively or delicate, and there- 
fore fond of a strained and ambitious 
stylCi These vices of writing are car- 



* Bouterwek, p. 46S. 
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liod to excefls in romances of chivalry, 
which became ridicoloua in the eyes of 
sensible men, but were certainly rery 
popular; they affect also, though in a dit> 
ferent manner, much of the Spanish prose 
of the sixteenth century, and they belong 
to a great deal of the poetry of that age, 
though it must be owned that much ap- 
pears wholly exempt from them, and 
written in a very pure and classical sj[»rit. 
Cerrantes strove by example and by pre- 
cept to maintain good taste ; and some of 
his contemporaries took the same line.* 
But they had to ilght against the predom- 
inant turn of their nation, which soon 
gave the victory to one of the worst man- 
ners of writing that ever disgraced public 
favour. 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to 
Pedaniry tad wlmt is Strictly Called a plassi- 
ihr-fetdiwi cal style, or one formed upon 
mikvmooM, ^j,^ jjggj models of Greece and 
Rome, than pedantry. This was, never- 
theless, the weed that overspread the face 
of literature in those ages when Greece 
and Rome were the chief objects of ven- 
eration. Without an intimate discern- 
ment of their beauty, it was easy to copy 
allusions that were no longer intelligible, 
to counterfeit trains of thought that be- 
longed to past times, to force reluctant 
idioms into modem forms, as some are 
said to dress after a lady for whom nature 
has done more than for themselves. From 
the revival of letters downward this had 
been more or less obs/ervable in the learn- 
ed men of Europe, and, after that class 
grew more extensive, in the current tit- 
erature of modem languages. Pedantry, 
which consisted in unnecessary, and per- 
haps unintelligible, references to ancient 
learning, was afterward combmed with 
other artifices to obtain the same end, far- 
fetched metaphors and extravagant con* 
ceits. The French versifiers of the latter 
Old of the sixteenth century were emi- 
nent in both, as the works of Ronsard and 
Du Bartas attest. We might, indeed, take 
the Creation of Du Bartas more properly 
than the Euphues of our English Lilly, 
which, though very affected and unpleas- 
ing, does hardly such violence to common 
epeech and common sense, for the proto- 
type of the style which, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, became popu- 
lar in several countries, but especially in 
8pain, through the misplaced labours of 
Gongora. 

IB. Luis de Gongora, a man of very 



♦ Cervantes, in his Viage del Purnato, praiaea 
Oongora, and eveh imitates bis style; but this, 
Dieze saya, ia all ironic il.—Oeach. der Dichtkunst, 
p. 250. 

Vol, II.— Y 



considerable talents, and capable Qonsorm 
of writing well, as he has shown, 
in different styles of poetry, was unfortu- 
nately led, by an ambitious desire of pop- 
ularity, to introduce one which should ren- 
der his name immortal, as it has done in 
a mode which he did not design. This 
was (lis estilo culto, as it was usually call- 
ed, or highly-polished phraseology, where- 
in every word seems to have been out of 
its natural place. ^* In fulfilment of this 
object," says Bouterwek, *• he formed for 
himself, with the most laborious assiduity, 
a style as uncommon as affected, and op- 
posed to all the ordinary rules of the Span- 
ish language, either in prose or verse. He 
particularly endeavoured to introduce into 
his native tongue the intricate constmc- 
tions of the Greek and Latin, though such 
an arrangement of words had never been 
attempted in Spanish composition. He 
consequently found it necessary to invent 
a particular system of punctuation, in or- 
der to render the sense of his verses in- 
teUigible. Not satisfied with this patch- 
work kind of phraseology, he affected to 
attach an extraordinary depth of meaning 
to each word, and to diffuse an air of su- 
perior dignity over his whole style. In 
Gongora^s poetry the most common words 
received a totally new signification ; and, 
in order to impart perfection to his estilo 
culto, he summoned all his mythological 
learning to his aid."* " Gongora," says 
an English writer, ^ was the founder of a 
sect in literature. The style called in 
Castilian ctdtismo owes its origin to him. 
This affectation consists in using language 
so pedantic, metaphors so strained, and 
constructions so involved, that few read- 
ers have the knowledge requisite to un- 
derstand the words, and still fewer inge- 
nuity to discover the allusion, or patience 
to unravel the sentences. These authors 
do not avail themselves of the invention 
of letters for the purpose of conveying, 
but of concealing their ideas, "f 

19. The Gongorists formed a strong 
party in literature, and carried THesebooia 
with them the public voice. If ibnned by 
we were to believe some writers ***"*• 
of the seventeenth century, he was the 
greatest poet of Spain.J The a^e of Oer- 



* Bouterwek, p. 434. 

t Lord Holland's Lope do 7ega, p. 64. 

X Dieze, p. 250. Nicolas Antonio, to the disgrace 
of bis judgment, maintains this with the most ex- 
travagant eulogy on Gongora; and Baillet copies 
him ; bat the next age unhesitatingly reversed the 
sentence. The Portuguese have laid claim to the 
estilo cuito as their property ; and one of their wri- 
ters who practises it, Msnuel de Fsria y Sousa, 
gif es Don Sobastian the credit of having been the 
first who wrote it in proee. 
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▼antes was over, nor was there vitality 
enough in the criticism of the reign of 
Philip IV« to resist the contagion. Two 
sects soon appeared among these ctdtoris- 
tos ; one who retained that name, and, like 
their master, affected a certain precision 
of style ; another, called canceptistasj which 
went still greater lengths in extravagance, 
desirous only of expressing absurd ideas 
in unnatural language.* The prevalence 
of such a disease, for no other analogy can 
so fitly be used, would seem to have been 
a bad presage for Spain ; but, in fact, like 
other diseases, it did bat make the tour of 
Europe, and rage worse in some countries 
than in others. It had spent itself in 
France, when it was at its height in Italy 
and England. I do not perceive the close 
connexion of the estilo adto of Gongora 
with that of Marini, whom both Bouter- 
wek and Lord Holland suppose to have 
formed his own taste on the Spanish 
school. It seems rather too severe an 
imputation on that most ingenious and 
fertile poet', who, as has filready been ob- 
served, has no fitter parallel than Ovid. 
The strained metaphors of the Adone are 
easily collected by critics, and seem ex- 
travagant in juxtaposition, but they recur 
only at intervals , while those of Gongora 
are studiously forced into every line, and 
are, besides, incomparably more refined and 
obscure. His style, indeed, seems to be 
like that of Lycophron, without the excuse 
of that prophetical mystery which breathes 
a certain awfulness over the symbolic lan- 
guage of the Cassandra. Nor am I con- 
vinced that our own metaphysical poetry 
in the reigns of James and Charles had 
much to do with either Marini or Gongo- 
ra, except as it bore marks of the same 
vice, a restless ambition to excite wonder 
bv overstepping the boundaries of nature. 



Sionoif in. 
Malherbe.— Regnier.^Otber French Poets. 

30. MiLHSRBB, a very few of whose po- 
„ ,. . ems belong to the last century, 
but the greater part to the first 
twenty years of the present, gave a polish 
and a grace to the lyric poetry of France 
which has rendered his name celebrated 
in her criticism. The public taste of that 
country is (or, I should rather say, used 
to be) more intolerant of defects in poetry 
than rigorous in its demands of excellence. 
Malheit)e, therefore, who substituted a reg- 
ular and accurate venification, a style pure 



« Boaterwck, p. 438. 



and generally iree Irom i>eduitie or cdlo- 
quialplyrases, and a sustained tone of wbal 
were i^eckoned elevated thoughts, for the 
more une<}ual strains of the sixteenth cen* 
tury, acqiured a reputation which may lead 
some of his readers to disappointment. 
And this is likely to be increased by a 
very few lines of great beauty which are 
known by heart. These stand too much 
alone in his poems. In general, we find 
in them neither imagery nor sentiment 
that yield us delight. He is less mytho- 
logical, less affected, leas given to frigid 
hyperboles than his predecessors, but far 
too much so for any one accustomed to 
real poetry. In the panegyrical odes Mal- 
herbe displays some felicity and skill; 
the poet of kings and courtiers, he wisely, 
perhaps, wrote, even when he could have 
written better, what kings and courtiers 
would undeistand and reward. Polished 
and elegant, his lines seldom pass the 
conventional tone of poetry ; and, while 
he is never original, he is rarely impress- 
ive, Malherbe may stand in relation to 
Horace as Chiabrera does to Pindar : the 
analogy is not very close ; but he is far 
from deficient in that calm philosophy 
which forms the charm of tne Roman 

rt; and we are willing to believe that 
sacrificed his time reluctantly to the 
praises of the great. It may be suspected 
that he wrote verees for others ; a prac- 
tice not unusual, I believe, among these 
courtly rhvmers; at least his Alcandre 
seems to be Henry IV., Chrysanthe or 
Oranthe the Princess of Cond(s. He 
seems himself, in some passages, to have 
affected gallantry towards Mary of Medi- 
cis, which at that time was not reckoned 
an impertinence. It is hardly, perhaps, 
worth mentioning, that Malherbe uses lines 
of an uneven number of syllables ; an in- 
novation, as I believe it was, that has had 
no success. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherbe 
with some justice, but with great- critidiM 
er severity.* He deems him no upon him 
poet, which, in a certain sense, is vo*^^- 
surely true. But we narrow our defini* 
tion of poetry too much when we exclude 
from it the venification of good sense and 
select diction. This may probably be 
ascribed to Malherbe ; though Bouhours, 
an acute and somewhat rigid critic, has 
pointed out some passages which he 
deems nonsensical. Another writer of 
the same age, Rapin, whose own taste 
was not very glowing, observes that there 
is much prose in Malherbe ; and that, weU 
as he merits to be called correct, he is a 



• Vol. ▼., p. 238. 
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litUe too desiroDfl ci appeannff 90, and of- 
ten becomes frigid.* Bk)ileaulias extolled 
him, perhaps, somewhat too highly, and 
La Harpe is inclined to the same side; 
but in the modem state of French criti- 
cism, the danger is that the MalherbcHS 
will be too mock depreciated. 

23. The satires of Regnier have been 
Baurea of highly praised by Boileau, a oom- 
B^iter. patent judge, no doiibt, in such 
matters. Some hare preferred Reenier 
even to himself, and found in this old Ju- 
venal of France a certain stamp of satiri- 
cal genius which the more poliahed critic 
wanted. t These satires are unlike all 
other French poetry of the age of Henry 
IV. ; the tone is vehement, somewhat rug- 
ged and coarse, and reminds us a little of 
his contemporaries Hall and Donne, whom, 
however, he will generally and justly be 
thought much to excel. Some of his sa- 
tires are borrowed from Ovid or from the 
Italians.^ They have been called gross 
and licentious; but this only applies to 
one ; the rest are unexceptionable. Reg- 
nier, who had probably some quarrel with 
Malherbe, speaks with contempt of his 
elaborate polish. But the taste of France, 
and especially of that highly cultivated 
nobility who formed the court of Louis 
Xin. and his son, no longer endured the 
rude, thouffh sometimes animated, versifi- 
cation of tne older poets. Next to Mal- 
Racan. herbe in reputation stood Racan 
lUyimrd. and Maynard, both more or less 
of his school. Of these it was said b^ 
their master that Racan wanted the dih- 
gence of Maynard, as Maynard did the 
spirit of Racan, and that a good poet 
might be made out of the two.^ A for- 
eigner will, in general, prefer the former, 
who seems to have possessed more ima- 
gination and sensibility, and a keener rel- 
ish for rural beauty. Maynard's verses, 
according to Pelisson, have an ease and 
elegance that few can imitate, which pro- 
ceeds from his natural and simple con- 
struction.! He had more success in epi- 
gram than in his sonnets, which Boileau 
has treated with little respect. Nor does 



* Reflexions sur la Poetiqae, p. 147. Malherbe 
a ^k le premier qui none a remis dans le bon cbe- 
min, joignant la parity au grand Hyle ; maiacomme 
fl coinmeoQa cetie mani^re, U ne put la porter iua- 
ques daoB aa perfection ; il y a hien de la proae dans 
aea vera. In another place he aaja, Maiheibe eat 
exact et correct ; mais il ne hatarde rien, et i>ar 
Penvie qa*il a d'ltre tiop aage, il eat aoovant froid, 
p. 209. 

t Boaterwek, p. 246. La Harpe. Biogr.UniT. 

X Niceron, xl, 397. 

^ Peliaaon* Hiat de 1' Acadtoie, L, 900. BafHet, 
Jagemena dea Savana ( Poetea), n. 1510. La Harpa, 
Coura de Littftratore. Boaterwek« ▼., 200. 

II Idem. 



he speak better of Mallevile, who chose 
no other species of verse, but seldom pro- 
duced a finished piece, thouj^h not deficient 
in spirit and delicacy. Viaud, more fre- 
quently known by the name of Theophiib, 
a writer of no great elevation of style, is 
not destitute of imagination. Such, at 
least, is the opinion of Rapin and fiouter- 
wek.* 

d3. The poems of Gombauld were, m 
general, published before'the middle of the 
century ; his epigrams, which are most es- 
teemed, in 1667. These are often lively 
and neat. But a style of playfulness and 
gayety had been introducea by Voi- y^,,„^ 
ture. French poetry under Ron- 
sard and his school, and even that of Mal- 
herbe, had lost the l|vely tone of Marot, 
and became serious almost to severity. 
Voiture, with an apparent ease and grace, 
though without the natural air of the old 
writers, made it once more amusing. In 
reality, the style of Voiture is artificial 
and elaborate, but, like bis imitator Prior 
among us, he has the skill to disguise this 
from the reader. He must be a£nitted to 
have had, in verse as well as prose, a con- 
siderable influence over the taste of 
France. He wrote to please women, and 
women are grateful when they are pleas- 
ed. Sarrazin, savs his biographer, g^^^^ 
though less celeorated than Voi- 
ture, deserves, perhaps, to be rated above 
him ; wiUi equsd ingenuity, he is far more 
natural.! '^^^ German historian of French 
literature has spoken less respectfully of 
Sarrazin, whose verses are the most in- 
sipid rhymed prose, such as he not unhap- 
pily calls toilet-poetry. X This is a style 
which finds little mercy on the right bank 
of the Rhine ; but the French are better 
judges of the merit of Sarrazin. 



Section IV. 

Rite of Poetry in Germany.— Opitx and hif follow.' 
era.— Datch Poeta. 

S4. The German language had never 
been more despised by the learn- uywataca ot 
ed and the noble than at the be- Oennan lit 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- •'*»"»• 
tury, which seems to be the lowest point, 
in its native hterature. The capacity was 

* Bouterwek, ^52. Rapin aaya, Theophile a 
rimagination grande et le aena petit, n a aea bar 
dtesaea hearenaes h forre de ae permettie tout-^ 
KAfleztonaaar la Poetiqoe, p. 909. 

t Biogr. Univ. Baillet, n. 1532. 

t BoQterwek, v., 256. Specimena of all thea^ 
poeta will be found in the collection of Angoia, voL 
vi. : and I mnat own, tbat« with the aicdpticnp ^ 
MalhertM, Regnier, and one ot *wc mop^, cay omm 
acqnaintanct with them ezteada titUa ianhct 
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not wanting; many wrote Latin verse 
with success ; the collection made by Gru* 
ter is abundant in these cultivators of a 
foreign tongue, several of whom belong 
to the close of the preceding age. But 
amongf these it is said that whoever es* 
sayed to write their owp language did but 
fail, and the instances adduced are very 
few. The upper ranks began about this 
time to speak French in common society; 
the burghers, as usual, strove to imitate 
them, and, what was far worse, it became 
the mode to intermingle French words 
with German; not singly and sparingly, 
as has happened in other times and coun- 
tries, but m a jargon affectedly piebald 
Literary and macaronic. Some hope might 
Boeietiea. have been founded on the literalry 
academies which, in emijdation of Italy, 
sprung up in this period. The oldest is 
The Fruitful Society (die fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft), known also as the order of 
Palms, established at Weimar in 1617.* 
Five princes enrolled their names at the 
beginning. It held forth the laudable pur- 
pose of purifying and correcting the moth- 
er tongue and of promoting its literature, 
after the manner of the Italian academies. 
But it is not unusual for literary associa- 
tions to promise much and fail of perform- 
ance ; one man is more easily found to lay 
down a good plan than many to co-operate 
in. its execution. Probably this was mere- 
ly the scheme of some more gifted individ- 
ual, perhaps Werder, who translated Ari- 
osto and Tasso ;t for little good was ef- 
fected by the institution. Nor did several 
others which, at different times in the sev- 
enteenth century, arose over Germany, de- 
serve more praise. They copied the acad- 
emies of Italy in their quaint names and 
titles, in their by-laws, their petty cer- 
emonials and symbolic distinctions, to 
which, as we alwajrs find in these self- 
elected societies, they attached vast im- 
portance, and thought themselves superior 
to the world by doing nothing for it. 
"They are gone," exclcums Bouterwek, 
" and have left no clear vestige of their 
existence.'* Such had been the meister- 
singers before them, and little else in ef- 
fect were the Academies, in a more genial 
Boil, of their own age. Notwithstanding 
this, though I am compelled to follow the 
historian of German literature, it must 
strike us that these societies seem to man- 
ifest a public esteem for something intel- 
lectual, which they knew not precisely 
how to attain; and it is to be observed 
that several of the best poets in the sev- 
enteenth century belonged to them. 



S5. A very small number of poets, such 
as Meckerlin and Spee, in the early ^^^ 
part of the seventeenth century, 
though ¥rith many faults in point of taste, 
have been commemorated by the modem 
historians of literature. But they were 
wholly eclipsed by one whom Germany 
regards as the founder of her poetic liter- 
ature, Martin Opitz, a native of Silesia, 
honoured with a laurel crown by the em- 
peror in 1686, and raised to offices of dis- 
tinction and trust in several courts. The 
national admiration of Opitz seems to 
have been almost enthusiastic ; yet Opitz 
was far from being the poet of enthusi-^ 
asm. Had he been such, 'his age might 
not have understood him. His taste was 
French and Dutch; two countries of 
which the poetry was pure and correct, but 
not imaginative. No great elevation, no 
energy of genius will be found in this 
German Heinsius and Malherbe. Opitz 
displayed, however, another kind of ex- 
cellence. He wrote the language with a 
purity of idiom, in which Luther alone, 
whom he chose as his model, wa« superi- 
or ; he gave more strength to the versifica- 
tion, and paid a re^rard to the collocation 
of syllables accordmg to their quantity, or 
length of time required for articulation, 
which the earlier poets had neglected. 
He is therefore reckoned the inventor of 
a rich and harmonious rhythm; and he 
also rendered the Alexandrine verse much 
more common than before.* His verse is 
good ; he writes as one conversant with 
the ancients and with mankind ; if he is 
too didactic and learned for a poet in the 
higher sense of the word ; if his taste ap- 
pears fettered by the models he took for 
imitation ; if he even retarded, of which 
we can hardly be sure, the development 
of a more genuine nationality in German 
literature, be must still be allowed, in a 
favouraUe sense, to have made an epoch 
in its history.f 



♦ Boalenvefc,'!.. 35. 



t Id., p. 29. 



* Bouterwek (p. 94)thinkt this no advantage; 
a rhymed prose in Alexandrines overspread the Gei^ 
man literature of the aeventeentb and first part of 
the eighteenth century. 

t Bouterwek, z., 89-119, has given an elaborate 
critique of the poetry of Opitz. ** He is the father, 
not of German poetrv» but of the modern German 
language of poetry, oer neueren deutschen dichier- 
sprache, p. 93. I^he fame of Opitz spread beyond 
his country, little as his language was familiar. 
Non periit Germania, Grotius writes to him in 
163 1 , Opiti doctissime. que te habet locupletissimum 
testem, quid lingua Germanica, quid ingenia Ger- 
manict yaleant.— Epist. 272^ And aAerwaid, in 
1638, thanking him for the present of his translation 
of the Psalms : Dignus emt rex poeta interprete 
Germanorum poetarum rege ; nihil enim ribi blao' 
diena dico ; ita sentio k te primum Germanicie po- 
esi formam datam et habitum quo cum aliis genti 
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96. Opitz is reckoned the founder of 
HiafM- what was called the first Stlesian 
lowers, school, rather so denominated from 
him than as determining the birthplace of 
its poets. They were chiefly lyric, bat 
more in the line of songs and short effu- 
sions in trochaic metre than of the regular 
ode, and sometimes display much spirit 
and feeling. The German song always 
seems to bear a resemblance to the Eng- 
lish; the identity of metre and rhythm 
conspires with what is more essential, a 
certain analogy of sentiment. Many, how- 
erer, of Opitz's followers, like himself, took 
Holland for their Parnassus, and translated 
their songs from Dutch. Fleming was 
distinguished by a genuine feeling for lyric 
poetry ; he made Opitz his model, but, had 
DC not died young, would probably have 
gone beyond him, being endowed by na- 
ture with a more poetical genius. Gryph, 
or Gryphius, who belonged to the Fruitful 
Society, and bore in that the surname of 
the immortal, with faults that strike the 
reader in every page, is also superior in 
fancy and warmth to Opitz. But Gryph 
is better known in German literature by 
his tragedies. The hymns of the Lutheran 
Church are by no means the lowest form 
of German poetry. They have been the 
work of every age since the Reformation ; 
but Dach and Gerhard, who, especially the 
latter, excelled in these devotional songs, 
lived about the middle of the seventeenth 
eentnry. The shade of Luther seemed to 
protect the Church from the profanation of 
bad taste ; or, as we should rather say, it 
was the intense theopathy of the German 
nation, and the simple majesty of their 
ecclesiastical music* 

SJ7. It has been the misfortune of the 
Dutch Dutch, a great people, a people fer- 
poetry, tile of men of various ability and 
erudition, a people of scholars, of tneolo- 
gians and philosophers, of mathematicians, 
of historians, of painters, and, we may 
add, of poets, that these last have been the 
mere violets of the shade, and have pecu- 
liarly suffered by the narrow limits within 
which their language has been spoken or 
known. The Flemish dialect of the south- 
bos ponit cooteodere.— Ep. 999. Baillet observes, 
that Opitz passes for the best of German poets, and 
the first wno gave rules to that poetry, and raised 
It to the state it had since reached ; so that he is 
father to be accounted its father than its improver. 
*~Jugeinens des Savans (Pontes), n. 1436. But 
reputation is transitory ; though ten editions of the 
poems of Opitz were published within the seven- 
teenth century, which Bouterwek thinks much for 
Germany at that time, though it would not be so 
much in sense countries, scarce any one, except 
the lovers of old literature, now asks for these ob- 
solete productionfe.— P. 90. 

* BoUterwek, x., 218. Eichhora, iv., 888. 



em Netherlands might have contributed 
to make up something like a national lit- 
erature, extensive enough to be respected 
in Europe, if those provinces which now 
affect the somewhat ridiculous name of 
Belgium had been equally fertile of talents 
With their neighbours. 

38. The golden age of Dutch literature 
is this first part of the seventeenth 
century. Their chief poets are *?'*«•*• 
Spiegel, Hooft, Cats, and Vondel The 
first, who has been styled the Dutch £n- 
nius, died in 1613 : his principal poem, of 
an ethical kind, is posthumous, but may 
probably have been written towards the 
close of the preceding century. "The 
style is vigorous and concise ; it is rich 
in imagery and powerfully expressed, but 
is deficient in elegance and perspicuity."* 
Spiegel had rendered much service to his 
native tongue, and was a member of a 
literary academy which published a Dutch 
grammar in 1584. Coornhert and Dousa, 
with others known to fame, were his col- 
leagues; and be it remembered to the 
honour of Holland, that in Germany, or 
England, or even in France, there was, as 
yet, no institution of this kind. But as 
Holland at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and for many years afterward, was 
pre-eminently the literary country of Eu- 
rope, it is not surprising that some en- 
deavours were made, though unsuccess- 
fully as to European renown, to cultivate 
the native language. This language is 
also more soil, though less sonorous than 
the German. 

29. Spiegel was followed by a more 
celebrated poet, Peter Hoofl, who u^^ 
gave sweetness and harmony to cau.* 
Dutch verse. " The mat creative v®«»^* 
power of poetry," it nas been said, " he 
did not possess ; but his language is cor- 
rect, his style agreeable, and he did much* 
to introduce a better epoch. "f His ama- 
tory and Anacreontic lines have never 
been excelled in the language ; and Hooft 
is also distinguished both as a dramatist 
and an historian. He has been called the 
Tacitus of Hollands But, here, again his 
praises hiust, by the generality, be taken 
upon trust. Cats is a poet of a different 
class ; ease, abundance, simplicity, clear- 
ness, and purity are the qualities of his 
style : his imagination is gay, his morality 
popular and useful. No one was more 
read than Father Cats, as the people call 
him ; but he is oflen trifling and monoto- 
nous. Cats, though he wrote for the mul- 
titude, whose descendants still almost 
know his poems by heart, was a man 



♦ Biogr. Univ. 



fid. 
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whom the republic held in high esteem ; 
twice ambassador in Enffland, he died 
great pensionary of Holland in 1651. Von- 
del, a native of Colonge, but the glory, as 
he is deemed, of Dutch noetry, was best 
known as a tragedian. In his tragedies, 
the lyric part, the choruses which he re- 
tained alter the ancient model, have been 
called the sublimest of odes. But some 
have spoken less highly of Vondel.* 

30. Denmark had no literature in the 
Dftiktoh native language, except a collection 
pMtry. of old ballads, full of Scandinavian 
le^nds, till the present period ; and in 
this it does not appear that she had more 
than one poet, a Norwegian bishop named 
Arrebo. Nothing, I believe, was written 
in Swedish. Sclavonian writers there 
were; but we know so little of those 
lan^ages, that they cannot enter, at least 
dunng so distant a period, into the history 
of European literature. 



Sbct. V. Or Erolish Pobtrt. 

Imitators of SpenMr.'Tbe Fletchers.— Philosophi- 
cal Poet8.~DenhaDi.— Donne.— Cowley .—His- 
torical and NarratiTO Poets. — Shakspeare's Son- 
nets.— Lyric Poets.— Milton*8 Lyddas, and other 
Poems. 

31. The English poets of these fifty 
Engush poets years are very numerous, and 
naoMroiu In though the greater part are not 
this age. famifiar to the general reader, 
they form a favourite study of those who 
cultivate our poetry, and are sought by all 
collectors of scarce and interesting litera- 
ture. Many of them have, within half a 
century, been reprinted separately, and 
many more in the useful and copious col- 
lections ,of Anderson, Chalmers, and oUier 
editors. Extracts have also been made 
by Headley, Ellis, Campbell, and Southey. 
It will be convenient to arrange them rath- 
er according to the schools to which they 
belonged than in mere order of chronol- 
ogy- 

33. Whatever were the misfortunes of 
Fhineas Spenser's life, whatever neglect 
Fletcher, he might have experienced at the 
hands of a statesman ^wn old in cares, 
which renders a man msensible to song, 
his spirit might be consoled by the pro- 
digious renutation of the Faery Queen. 
He was placed at once by his country 
above all the great Italian names, and 
next to Virgil among the ancients ; it was 
a natural consequence that some should 



* F^oreign Quart. Ret., \rol. iv., p. 40. For this 
short account of the Dntch poets 1 am indebted to 
Eichhom, vol it., put 1, and to the Biographie 
nnireiseUe. 



imitate what they so deeply revprrnced. 
An ardent admiration of Spenser inspired 
the genius of two young brothers, Phineaa 
and Giles Fletcher. The first, very soon 
after the queen's death, as some allusions 
to Lord Essex seem to denote, composed, 
though he did not so soon publish, a 
poem entitled The Puiple Island. By this 
strange name he expressed a subject more 
strange ; it is a minute and elaborate ac» 
count of the body and mind of man. 
Through five cantos the reader is regaled 
with nothing but allegorical anatomy, in 
the details of which Phineas seems toler* 
ably skilled, evincing a. great deal of in* 
genuity in diversif3rin^ his metaphors, and 
in presenting the dehneation of his ima» 
ginary island with as much justice as pos* 
sible to the allegory, without obtruding it 
on the reader's view. In the sixth canto 
he rises to the intellectual and moral facul* 
ties of the soul, which occupy the rest of 
the poem. From its nature it is insuper- 
ably wearisome ; yet his language is often 
ver^ poetical, his versification harmonious, 
his invention fiertile. But that perpetual 
monotony of allegorical persons, which 
sometimes displeases us even in Spenser, 
is seldom relieved in Fletcher ; the under- 
standing revolts at the confused crowd of 
inconceivable beings in a philosophical 
poem ; and the justness of analogy, which 
had given us some pleasure in the anatomi- 
cal cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions 
of all possible moral qualities, which can 
never coexist in the Purple Island of one 
individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, 
in Christ's Victory and Triumph, oum 
though his subject has not all the FioieiMr. 
unity that might be desired, had a manifest 
superiority in its choice. Each uses a 
stanza of his own ; Phineas one of seven 
lines, Giles one of eiffht. This poem was 
published in 1610. Each brother alludes 
to the work of the other, which must be ^ 
owing to the alterations made by Phineas 
in his Purple Island, written probably the 
first, but not published, I believe, till 1633. 
Giles seems to have more vigour than his 
elder brother; but less sweetness, less 
smoothness, and more affectation in his 
style. This, indeed, is deformed by words 
neither English nor Latin, but simply bar- 
barous ; such as damping^ ehhgorij denros* 
trate^purpuredyglitterand^ and manv otners. 
They both bear much resemblance to 
Spenser: (riles sometimes ventures to 
cope with him, even in celebrated pas< 
sages, such as the description of the Cave 
of Despair.* And he has had the honour, 



* Christ't ?ifit snd Triumph, iL, » 
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in turn, of being followed by MiHon, ea* 
pedally in the first meeting of our Saviour 
with Satan in the Paradise Regained. Both 
of these brothers are deserving of mnch 
praise; they were endowed with minds 
eminently poetical, and not inferior in 
imagination to any of their contempora- 
ries. But an ii^udiciotts taste, and an ex- 
cessive fondness for a st^le which the 
public was rapidly abandoning, that of al- 
legorical personification, prevented theur 
powers from being effectively displayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
naoMpU. Spenser, and the general pride 
cai poetry, in his name, that allegorical and 
imaginative school of poetry, of which he 
was the greatest ornament, did not by any 
means exclude a different kind. The Eng- 
lish, or such' as by their education gave 
the tone in literature, had become, in the 
latter years of the queen, and still more 
under her successor, a deeply thinking, a 
learned, a philosophical people. A sen- 
tentious reasoning, grave, subtle, and con- 
densed, or the novel and remote analogies 
of wit, ^ned praise from many whom 
the creations of an excursive fancy could 
not attract. Hence much of the poetry 
of James's reign is distinguished from 
that of Elizabeth, except perhaps her last 
years, by partaking of tne general charac- 
ter of the age; deficient in simplicity, 
grace, and feelin^^, often obscure and pedan- 
tic, but impressmg us with a respect for 
the man where we do not recoffnise the 
poet From this condition of pubUc taste 
arose two schools of poetry, different in 
character, if not unequal in merit, but both 
app^ing'to the reasoning more than to 
the imaginative faculty as their judge. 

36. The first of these may own as its 

LttdBrabkiL ^O'TO^®'" Sir John Davies, whose 
i^ira jsroose. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Immortality of the 

Soul, pubhshed in 1600, has had its due 
honour in our former volume. Davies is 
eminent for perspicuity ; but this cannot be 
said for another philosophical poet, Sir 
Fnlk GreviUe, afterward Lord Brooke, the 
bosom friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
once the patron of Jordano Bruno. The 
tittes of Lord Brooke's poems, A Treatise 
of Human Learning, A Treatise of Mon- 
archy, A Treatise of Religion, An Inquisi- 
tion upon Fame and Honour, lead us to 
anticipate more of sense than fancy. In 
this we are not deceived ; his mind was 
pregnant with deep reflection upon multi- 
emons karaing, but he struggles to give 
utterance to tbraghts which he had not 
taXty endowed witti words, and amid the 
afaoekles of rhyme and metre which he 
had not kaned to manage. Hence, of all 
our paets, be may bo reckoned the most 



obscure; in aiming at condensation, he 
becomes elliptical beyond the bounds of 
the language, and his rhymes, being forced 
for the sake of sound, leave all meaning 
behind. Lord Brooke's poetry is chiefly 
worth notice as an indication of that think- 
ing spirit upon political science which 
was to produce the riper speculations of 
Hobbes, and Harrington, and Locke. 

36. This argumentative school of verse 
was so much in unison with the character 
of that generation, that Daniel, a poet of 
a very different temper, adopted it in his 
pan^^yric addressed to James soon after 
his accession, and in some other poems. 
It had an influence upon others, who trod 
generally in a different track, as is espe- 
cially perceived in Giles Fletcher. The 
Cooper^s Hill of Sir John Den- Dtnhmm** 
ham, published in 1643, belongs, ^^^ 
in a considerable degree, to this ^"^ 
reasoning class of poems. It is also de- 
scriptive, but the description is made to 
slide into philosophy. The plan is origi- 
nal as far as our poetry is concerned, and 
I do not recollect any exception in other 
languages. Placing himself upon an emi- 
nence not distant from Windsor, he takes 
a survey of the scene ; he finds the tower 
of St. Paul's on his farUiest horizon,, the 
Castle much nearer, and the Thames at 
his feet. These, with the ruins of an ab- 
bey, supply, in turn, materials for a re- 
flecting rather than imaginative mind, and, 
with a stag-hunt which he has very well 
described, fill up the canvass of a poem of 
no great length, but once of no trifling 
reputation. 

37. The epithet majestic Denham, con- 
ferred by Pope, conveys rather too much ; 
but Cooper's Hill is no ordinary poem. 
It is nearly the first instance of vigorous 
and rhythmical couplets ; for Denham is 
incomparably less feeble than Browne, 
and less prosaic than Beaumont. Close 
in thought, and nervous hi language like 
Davies, he is less hard and less monoto- 
nous ; his cadences are animated and va- 
rious, perhaps a littie beyond the regulari- 
ty that metre demands ; they have been 
the guide to the finer ear of Dryden. 
Those who cannot endure the philosophic 
poetry must ever be dissatisfied with 
Cooper's Hill ; no personification, no ar- 
dent words, few metaphors beyond the 
common use of. speech, nothing that 
warms, or melts, or fascinates the heart. 
It is rare to find lines of eminent beauty 
in Denham, and eoually so to be struck 
by any one as feeole or low. His lan- 
guage is always well chosen and perspic- 
uous, free from those strange turns of 
expression, frequent in our older poets. 
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where the reader is apt to suspect some 
error of the prp-ss, so irreconcilable do 
they seem with grammar or meaning. 
The expletive do, which the best of his 
predecessors use freely, seldom occurs in 
Denham ; and he has, in other respects, 
brushed away the rust of languid and in 
effective redundancies which have ob- 
structed the popularity of men with more 
native genius than himself.* 

38. Another class of poets in the reigns 
Poets called ^ James and his so^ were those 
oietapfaysi- whom Johusou has called the 
^- m^taph>rsical ; a name rather 

more applicable, in the ordinary use of 
the word, to Davies and Brooke. These 
were such as laboured after conceits, or 
novel turns of thought, usually false, and 
resting upon some equivocation of lan- 
guage or exceedingly remote analogy. 
This style Johnson supposes to have 
been derived from Marini. But Donne, 
its founder, as Johnson imagines, in Eng- 
land, wrote before Marini. It is, in fact, 
as we have lately observed, the style 
which, though Marini has earned the dis- 
creditable reputation of perverting the 
taste of his country by it, had been gain- 
ing ground through the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. It was, in a more 
comprehensive view, one modification of 
that vitiated taste which sacrificed all 
ease and naturalness of writing and speak- 
ing for the sake of display. The mytho- 
logical erudition and Grecisms of Ron- 
sard's school, the Euphuism, of that of 
Lilly, the "estilo. culto" or Gongora, 
even the pedantic quotations of Burton 
and many similar writers, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, sprang, like 
the concetti of the Italians and of their 
English imitators, from the same source, 
a dread of being overlooked if they paced 
on like their neighbours. And when a 



* The comparij^on by DenhBm between the 
Thames and his own poetry was once celebrated ; 
Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My bright example, as it is my theme, 
IMiough deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet notduU ; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing fall. 

Johnson, while he highly extols these lines, truly 
observes, that '^most of the words thus artfully 
opposed are to be understood eimplv on one side 
oi; the comparison, and metaphorically on the oth- 
er; and if there be any language which does not 
express intellectual operations by material images,, 
into that language they cannot be translated."' 
Perhaps these metaphors are so naturally applied 
to style, that no language of a cultivated people is 
without them. But the ground of objection is, in 
fact, that the lines contain nothing but .wit, and 
that wit which turns on it play of words. They 
are rather ingenious in this respect, and remarka- 
bly harmonious, which is probabW the secret of 
their popularity ; but, as poetry, tney deserve no 
great praise. 



few writers had set the example of sue- 
cessful faults, a tad style, where no sound 
principles of criticism had been estab- 
lished, readily gaining ground, it became 
necessary that those who had not vigour 
enough to rise above the fashion should 
seek to fall in with it. Nothing is more 
injurious to the cultivation of verse than 
the trick of desiring, for praise or profit, 
to attract those by poetry whom nature 
has left destitute of every quality which 
genuine poetry can attract. The best, 
and perhaps the only secure basis for 
jmhlic taste, for an aesthetic appreciation 
of beauty, in a court, a college, a city, is 
so general a diffusion of classical knowl- 
edge, as, by rendering the finest models 
familiar, and by giving them a sort of au- 
thority, will discountenance and check at 
the outset the vicious novelties which al> 
ways exert some influem:e over uneduca^ 
ted minds. But this was not yet the case 
in England. Milton was perhaps the first 
writer who eminently possessed a genu- 
ine discernment and feeling of antiquity; 
though it may be perceived in Spenser, 
and also in a very few who wrote in 
prose. 

39. Donne is generally esteemed the 
earliest, as Cowley was afterward 

the most conspicuous model of this ' 

manner. Many instances of it, however, 
occur in the lighter poetry of the queen^s 
reign. Donne is the most inharmonious 
of our versifiers, if he can be said to have 
deserved such a name by lines too rugged 
to seem metre. Of his earlier poems 
many are very licentious ; the later ar« 
chiefiy devout. Few are good for much ; 
the conceits have not even the merit of 
being intelligible; it would perhaps be 
difficult to select three passages that we 
should care to read again. 

40. The second of these poets was 
Crasbaw, a man of some imagi- _ 
nation and great piety, but whose ^'?""'' 
softness of heart, united with feeble jud^ 
ment, led him to admire and imitate 
whatever was most extravagant in the 
mystic writings of Saint Teresa. He 
was, more than Donne, a follower of Ma^ 
rini, one of whose poems, The Massacre 
of the Innocents, he translated with suc- 
cess. It is difiicult, in general, to find 
anything in Crashaw that bad taste has 
not deformed. His poems were first pub- 
lished in 1646. 

41. In the next year, 1647, Cowley's 
Mistress appeared ; the most eele^ 
brated performance of the mis- ^®^*'^' 
called metaphysical poets. It is a series 
of short amatory poems, in the Italian 
style of the age, full of aiialogi» that 
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tmft no semblaiioe of truth except Ihrai 
Um double senee of wovde, aod thoughts 
thai mute the coldness of subtlety with 
the hyperbolical extravagance of counter- 
feited passion. The Anacreontic lines, 
and soine other light pieces of Cowley, 
have a spirit and raciness very unlike 
these fhgtd conceits ; and in the ode on 
the death of his friend Mr. Hanrey, he 
gave some proofs of real sensibility and 
poetic grace. The Pindaric odes of Cow- 
ley were not pMished within this period, 
fiut it is not woith while to defer mention 
of them. They eonlain, like all his po* 
etry, from time to time, very beautiful 
lines, but the faults are still of the sarae 
kind; his sensibiltty sad good sense — ^nor 
has any poet more — are choked by false 
taste ; and it would be difficult to 6t on 
any one poem m which the beauties are 
more frequent than the blemishes. John- 
son has selected the elegy on Cnishaw as 
the finest of Cowley's works. It begins 
with a very beautiful couplet, but I con- 
fess that very little else seems, to my 
taste, of much value. The Complaint, 
probably better known than any other po- 
em, appears to me the best in itself. His 
disappointed hopes give a not unpleasing 
melancholy to several passages. But his 
Latin ode in a similar strain is much more 
perfect. Cowley, peffaaps, upon the whole, 
has had a reputation more above his de- 
serts than any English poet; yet it is 
very easy to perceive that some who 
wrote better than he did not possess so 
fine a genius. Johnson has written the 
life of Cowley with peculiar care ; and 
as his summary of the poet's character is 
more favourable than my own, it may be 
candid to insert it in this place, as at 
least very discriminating, elaborate, and 
well expressed. 

42. *' It may be affirmed, without any en* 
joiiQgoi^s comiastic fervour, that he brought 
etaracur to his poetic labours a mind re- 
of^hiin. p]^^ ^i(i| learning, and that his 
pages are embellished with all the orna- 
ments which books could supply ; that he 
was the first who imparted to English 
numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
ode, and the gayety of the less ;* that he 
was equally qualined for sprightly sallies 
and for lofty flights ; that he was among 
those who freed thmslation from servility, 
and, instead of following his author at a 
distance, walked by his side ; and that, if 
he left versification yet improvable, he 
left likewise, from time to time^ such spe- 



• Wm not Milum*s Ode on the NatiTitj written 
m early m any of Cowlej^s 7 A nd woold Johmon 
have ihoQgbi Cowley sopeiior in fsyety to Sir John 
Socklingf 
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cimens of excellence as enabled succeed- 
ing poets to improve it.^ 

4S. The poets of historical or fabulous 
narrative belong to another class, Namu?* 
Of these the earliest is Daniel, poeu. 
whose minor poems fall partly "*n'«^- 
^thitt the sixteenth century. His Histo- 
ry of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, a poem in eight books, was 
published in 1604. Faithfully adhering to 
truth, which he does not suffer so much 
as an ornamental episode to interrupt, and 
equally studious to avoid the bolder fig- 
ures of poetry, it is not surprising that 
Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, 
certain that much Italian and Spanish po- 
etry, even by those whose name has once 
stood rather high, depends chiefly upon 
merits which he abundantly possesses, a 
smoothness of rhythm, and a lucid narra- 
tion in simple language. But that which, 
from the n&tural delight in sweet sound, is 
enough to content the ear in the southern 
tongues, will always seem bald and tame 
in our less harmonious verse. It is the 
chief praise of Daniel, and must have con- 
tributed to what popularity he enjoyed iki 
his own age, that nis Enghsh is eminently 
pure, free from affectation of archaism and 
from pedantic innovation, with very little 
thai is now obsolete. Both in prose and 
in poetiy, he is, as to language, among the 
best writers of his time, and wanted but a 
greater confidence in his own power, or, 
to speak less indulgently, a greater share 
of it, to sustain his correct taste, calm 
sense, and moral feeling. 

44. Next to Daniel in time, and much 
above him in reach of mind,' we Dnyton'a 
phice Michael Drayton, whose FMyeiMon. 
Barons' Wars have been mentioned under 
the preceding period, but whose more fa- 
mous worit was published partly in 1613, 
and partly in 1623. Drayton's Polyolbion 
is a poem of about 30,000 lines in length, 
written in Alexandrine couplets, a meas- 
ure, from its monotony, and perhaps from 
its frequ^iey in doggerel ballads, not at 
all pleasing to the ear. It contains a to- 
pographiciU description of England, illus- 
trated with a prodigality of historical and 
legendary erudition. Such a poem is es-* 
sentially designed to instruct, and speaks 
to the understanding more than to the 
fancy. The powers displayed in it are, 
however, of a high cast. It has generally 
been a difficulty with poets to deal with a 
necessary enumeration of proper names. 
The catalogue of ships i» not the most de- 
lightflil part of the Iliad, and Ariosto never 
encounters such a roll of persons or pla- 
ces without sinking into the tamiest insi- 
pidity. Virgil is splendidly beautiful upon 
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similar occasions ; but his decorative ele- 
gance could not be preserved, nor would 
continue to please in a poem that kept up, 
through a great length, the effort to fur- 
nish instruction. The style of Drayton is 
sustained, with extraordinary ability, on 
an equable line, from which he seldom 
much deviates, neither brilliant nor pro* 
saic ; few or no passages could be mark- 
ed as impressive, but few are languid or 
mean. The language is clear, strong, va- 
rious, and sufficiently figurative ; 4he sto- 
ries and fictions interspersed, as well as 
the general spirit and liveliness, relieve 
the heaviness incident to topographical 
description. There is probably no poem 
of this kind in any other language com- 
parable together in extent and excellence 
to the Polyolbion ; nor can any one read 
a portion of it without admiration for its 
learned and highly-gifted author. Yet 
perhaps no English poem, knotm as well 
by name, is so little known beyond its 
name ; for, while its immense length de- 
ten the common reader, it affords, as has 
just been hin^d, no great harvest for se- 
lection, and would be judged very unfairly 
by partial extracts. It must be owned, 
abo, that geography and antiquities may, 
in modem times, be taught better in prose 
than in verae ; yet whoever consults the 
Polyolbion for such objects will probably 
be repaid by petty knowledge which he 
may not have found anywhere else. 

45. Among these historical poets I 
BrowM'i should incline to class William 
Briuonia*a Brownc, author of a poem with 
**■•»*«*■• the quaint title of Britannia's 
Pastorals, though his story, one of little 
interest, seems to have ^en invented by 
himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct 
school among the writere of that age ; he 
seems to recognise Spenser as his master, 
but his own manner is more to be traced 
among later than earlier poets. He was 
a native of Devonshire ; and his principal 
poem, above mentioned, relating partly to 
the local scenery of that county, was 
printed in 1613. Browne is truly a poet, 
full of imagination, grace, and sweetness, 
though not very nervous or rapid. I 
Imo w not why Headley, favourable enough, 
for the most part, to this generation of the 
sons of song, has spoken of Browne with 
unfair contempt. Justice, however, has 
been done to him by later critics.* But I 



♦ " BrowDe," Mr. Southey says, " is a po^t who 
prodaced no slight effect ai>on his contemporaries. 
George Wither, in his happiest pieces, has learned 
the manner of his friend, and Milton may be traced 
to him. And in our days his peculiarities have been 
caught, and his beauties imitated, by men who will 
themselres find admirers and imitators hereafter." 
•His poetry," Mr. Campbell, a Ur less indulgent 



have not observed that they take notiee ol 
what is remarkable in the history of our 
poetical literature, that Prowne is an ear- 
ly model of ease and variety in the regu- 
utr couplet. Many passages in his un- 
eaual poem are hardly excelled by the 
fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Mil- 
ton was well acquainted with the writings 
of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving 
the rhythm of the cou|4et is due sir John 
also to Sir John Beaumont, au- Beaunoot 
thor of a short poem on the battle of Bos* 
worth Field, it was not written, how- 
ever, so early as the Britannia's Pastorals 
of Browne. In other respects it has no 
pretensions to a high ranx. But it may 
be added that a poem of Drummond, on 
the visit of James I. to Scotland in 1617, 
is perfectly harmonious ; and, what is very 
remari&able in that age, he concludes the 
verse at eveiy couplet with the regularity 
of Pope. 

47. Far unlike the poem of Browne was 
Gondibert, published by Sir Wil- D«Tenant*s 
liam Davenant in 1650. It may ciondiben. 
probably have been reckoned by himself 
an epic ; but in that age the practice of 
Spain and Italy had effaced the distinction 
between the re^ar epic and the heroic 
romance. Gondibert belongs rather to the 
latter class by the entire want of truth in 
the story, though the scene is laid at the 
court of the Lombard kin{[s, by the de- 
ficiency of unity in the action, by the in* 
tricacy of the events, and by the resources 
of the fable, which are sometimes too 
much in the style of comic fiction. It is 
so imperfect, only two books and part of 
the third being completed, that we can 
hardly judge of the termination it was to 
receive. Each book, however, after the 
manner of Spenser, is divided into several 
cantos. It contains about 6000 lines. The 
metre is the four-lined stanza of alternate 
rhymes ; one capable of great vigour, but 
not, perhaps, well adapted to poetry of 
imagination or of passion. These, how- 
ever, Davenant exhibits but sparingly in 
Gondibert; they are replaced py a philo- 
sophical spirit, m the tone of Sir John Da- 
vies, who had adopted the same metre, and, 
as some have thought, nourished by the 
author's friendly intercourse withHobbes. 
Gondibert is written in a clear, nervous 
English style ; its condensation produces 
some obscurity, but pedantry, at least that 
of language, will rarely be found in it; and 



judge of the older bards, observes, ** is not without 
beauty ; but it is the beauty of mere landscape and 
allegory, without the manners and passions thai 
constitute human interest.'* — Specimene of English 
Poetry^ !▼., 323. 
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Davenant is less infected by the love of 
conceit and of extravagance than his con- 
temporaries, though I would not assert 
that he is wholly exempt from the former 
blemish. But the chief praise of Gondi- 
bert is for masculine veree in a good met- 
rical cadence ; for the sake of which we 
may forgive the absence of interest in the 
story, and even of those glowing words 
and breathing thoughts which are the soul 
of genuine poetry. Gondibert is very 
little read ; yet it is better worth reading 
than the Purple Island, though it may 
have less of that which distinguishes a 
poet from another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shakspeare, for we 
Sonnets of HOW comc to the minor, that is, 
•***•!>«•"• the shorter and more lyric, poe- 
try of the age, were published in 1609, in 
a manner as mysterious as their subject 
and contents. They are dedicated by an 
editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) '' to 
Mr. W. H.', the only begetter of these 
sonnets."* No one, as far as I remember, 
has ever doubted their genuineness; no 
one can doubt that they express not only 
real, but intense emotions of the heart ; 
but when they were written, who was the 
W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by 
which we can only underatand the cause 
of their being wr^ten, and to what person's 
or circumstances they allude, has of late 
yeare been the subject of much curiosity. 
These sonnets were long overlooked ; 
Steevens spoke of them with the utmost 
scorn, as productions which no one could 
read ; but a very different suffrage is gen- 
erally given by the lovera of poetry, and 
perhaps there is now a tendency, especial- 
ly among young men of poetical tempers, 
to exaggerate the beauties of these re- 
markaUe productions. They rise, indeed, 
in estimation as we attentively read and 
reflect upon them ; for I do not think that, 
at firat, they give us much pleasure. No 
one ever entered more fully than Shaks- 
peare into the character of this species 
of poetry, which admits of no expletive 
imagery J no merely ornamental line. But, 
though each sonnet has generally its 
proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the 

* The precise words of the dedication are the 
following : 

To the only Begetter 

Of these ensuing sonnets 

Mr. W. ft. 

All Happiness 

And that eternity promised 

By our ever living poet 

Wisheth the 

Well-wishing Adventurer 

In setting forth 

TT. 

The title-page runs : Shakspeare*s Sonnets, nev* 

« befora imprinted, 4to, 16C9. G. Eld for T. T. 



grammatical construction, will sometimes 
be found to spread from one to another, 
independently of that repetition of the 
leading idea, like variations of an air, 
which a series of them frequently exhibits, 
and on account of which they have latterly 
been reckoned by some rather an integral 
poem than a collection of sonnets. But 
this is not uncommon among the Italians, 
and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarcb 
himself. They may easily be resolved 
into several series according to their sub- 
jects ;* but, when read attentively, wc 
find them relate to one definite, though 
obscure period of the poet's life ; in which 
an attachment to some female, which 
seems to have touched neither his heart 
nor his fancy very sensibly, was over- 
powered, without entirely ceasing, by one 
to a friend; and this last is of such an 
enthusiastiif character, and so extravagant 
in the phrases that the author uses, as to 
have thrown an unaccountable mystery 
over the whole work. It is true that, in 
the poetry as well as in the fictions of 
early ages, we find a more ardent tone of 
affection in the language of friendship than 
has since been usual ; and yet no instance 
has been adduced of such rapturous de- 
Votedness, such an idolatry of admiring 
love, as the greatest being whom nature 
ever produced in the human form pours 
forth to some unknown youth in the mar 
jority of these sonnets. 

49. The notion that a woman was their 
general object is totally unten- ^hs pen«n 
able, and it is strange that Cole- whom tbey 
ridge should have entertained it.t ■**'«^ 
Those that were evidently addressed to a 
woman, the peraon above hinted, are by 
much the smaller part of the whole, but 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and fifty- 



* This has been done in a late publication, 
" Shakspeare's Autobiographical Poems, by Oeorge 
Armitage Brown'* (1838). It might have occuirod 
to any attentive reader, but I do not know tluit the 
analysis was ever so completely made before, 
though almost every one has been aware that dif- 
ferent persons are addressed in the former and lat- 
ter p»art of the sonnets. ' Mr. Brown*s work did not 
fall into my hands till nearly the time that these 
sheets passed through the press, which I mention 
on account of some coincidenoes of opinion, es- 
pecially as to Shakspeare^s knowledge of Latin. 

t " It seems to me that the sonnets could only 
have come from a man deeply in love, and in love 
with a woman ; and there is one sonnet which, 
from its incongruity, I take to be a purposed blind." 
—Table-talk, vol. ii., p. 180. This sonnet the 
editor supposes to be the twentieth, which cer- 
tainly could not have been addressed to a woman ; 
but the proof is equally strong as to most of the 
rest. Coleridge's opinion is absolutely untenable; 
nor do 1 conceive that any one else is likely fo 
maintain it after reading the sonnets of Shakspeare ; 
but to those who have not done this the authority 
may justly seem impoeing; 
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four. And this mysterious Mr. W. H. 
most be presumed to be the idolized friend 
of Shakspeare. But who could he be? No 
one recorded in literfiury history or anec- 
dote answers the description. But if we 
seize a clew which innumerable passages 
give us, and suppose that they allude to a 
youth of high rank as well as personal 
beauty and accomplishment, in whose fa- 
vour and intimacy, according to the base 
prejudices of the world, a player and a 
poet, though he were the author of Mac- 
beth, might be thought honoured, some- 
thing of the strangeness, as it appears to 
us, of Shakspeare's humiliation in address- 
ing him as a beiuff before whose feet he 
crouched, whose frown he feared, whose 
injuries, and th se of the most insulting 
kind — the seduction of the mistress to 
whom we have alluded — he felt and be- 
wailed without resenting: something, I 
say, of the strangeness of this humiliation, 
and at best it is but little, may be lightened 
and, in a certain sense, rendered inteOi- 
gible. And it has been ingeniously con- 
jectured within a few years, by inquirers 
independent of each other, that William 
Herbert, eart of Pembroke, bom in 1580, 
and afterward a man of noble and gallant 
character, though always of a licentious 
life, was shadowed under the initials of 
Mr. W. H. This hypothesis is not strictly 
proved, but sufficiently so, in my opinion, 
to demand our assent. • 

50. Notwithstanding the frequent beau- 
ties of these sonnets, the pleasure of their 
perusal is greatly diminished by these cir- 



* In the G«ntleinan> Magazine for 1832, p. 217, 
«t post, it will lie seen that this occurred both to 
Mr. Boaden and Mr. Hevwood Bright. And it doea 
not appear that Mr. Brown, author of the work 
above quoted, had any knowledge of their priority- 
Drake baa filed on Lord Southampton aa the 
object or theee sonnets, induced probably by the 
tradition of hia friendship with Sbakapeare, and by 
the latter's having dedicated to him hia Venus and 
Adonis, aa well aa by what ia remarkable on the 
face of the seriea of tonneta, that Shakspeare 
looked up to hia friend " with reverence and bom- 
age.*' But, unfortunately, this waa only the rever- 
ence and homage of an inferior to one of high rank, 
and not auch aa the virtuea of Southampton might 
have challenged. Proofs of the low moral charac- 
ter of* Mr. w. R" are continual. It was also im- 
possible that Lord Southampton could be called 
** beauteous and lovely youtn," or ** sweet boy." 
Mrs. Jameaon, in her " Loves of the Poets," naa 
adopted the same hypothesis, but is forced, in con- 
sequence, to suppose some of the earlier sonneta to 
be addressed to a woman. 

Pembroke aucceeded to hia father in 1601 : I in- 
cline to think that the sennets were written about 
that time, some probablx earlier, some later. That 
they were the same as Meres, in 1598, has men- 
tioaed among the compositions of Shakspeare, '* his 
siigred sonneta among his private friends," I do not 
believe, both <m account of the date, and from the 
l^uUarly personal allueiooa they contain. 



cumstances ; and it is impossible not to 
wish that Shakspeare had never written 
them. There is a weakness and folly in 
all excessive and misplaced affection, 
which is not redeemed by the touches of 
nobler sentiments that abound in this long 
sehes of sonnets. But there are also 
faults of a merely critical nature. The 
obscurity is often such as only conjecture 
can penetrate ; the strain of tenderness 
and adoration would be too monotonous 
were it less unpleasing; and so many 
frigid conceits are scattered around, that 
we might almost fancy the poet to have 
written without genuine emotion, did not 
such a host of other passages attest the 
contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, the most celebrated in sonnets or 
that class of poets, have obtain- Drammond 
ed, probably, as much praise as *"^ **^*"* 
they deserve.* But they are polished and 
elegant, free from conceit and bad taste, 
in pure, unblemished English; some are 
patnetic or tender in sentiment, and if 
they do not show much originality, at 
least would have acquired a fair place 
among the Italians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Those of Daniel, of Drayton, and 
of Sir "William Alexander, afterward Earl 
of Stirling, are perhaps hardly inferior. 
Some mav doubt, however, whether the 
last poet snould be placed on such a leveLf 
But the difficulty of finding the necessary 
rhymes in our language has caused most 
who have attempted the sonnet to swerve 
from laws which cannot be transgressed, 
at least to the degree they have oAen 
dared, without losing the unity for which 
that complex mechanism was contrived. 
Certainly three quatrains of alternate 
rhymes, succeeded by a couplet, which 



* I concur in this with Mr. Campbell, iv., 343. 
Mr. Southey thinka Drummond " has deserved the 
high reputation he haa obuined ;" which aeems to 
say the s^me thing, but is, in fact, different. He 
oteerves that Drummond " frequently borrows, and 
sometimes translates from the Italian and 8paniah 
poets."— Southey's British Poets, p. 798. The fii- 
rioua invective of Gifford against Drummond for 
having written private memoranda of his eonversa* 
tions with Ben Jonson, which he did not publish, 
and which, for aught we know, were perfectly 
faithful, is sbsurd. Any one else would have been 
thankful for ao much literary anecdote. 

t Lord Stirling is rather monotonous, as sonnet> 
teers usually are, and he addrrssea his mistress by 
the appellation, '*Fair tygress." Campbell ob- 
serves tnat there is ele|nnce of expression in a few 
of Stirling's shorter pieces, vol. hr., p. 206. The 
longest poem of Stirling is entitled Domesday, in 
twelve books, or, as he calls them, hours. It is 
written in the Italian octave stanza, and has some- 
what of the condensed style of the philoeophical 
school, which he seems to have imitated, but hia 
DBmben are harsh. 
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Dromraond, like many other English po* 
ets, has sometiiKies givea us, is the very 
worst form of the sonnet, even if, in def- 
erence to a scanty number of Italian 
precedents, we allow it to pass as a son- 
net at all.* We possess, indeed, noble 
poetry in the form of sonnet ; yet with 
us it seems more fitted for grave than am- 
atory composition ; in the latter we miss 
the facility and grace of our native Eng- 
lish measures, the song, the madrigal, or 
the ballad. 

53. Carew is the most celebrated among 
caraw f^'^ lighter poets, though no collec- 
tion has hitherto embraced his en- 
tire writings. Headley has said, and Ellis 
echoes the praise, that ** Carew has the 
ease without the pedantry of Waller, and 
perhaps less conceit. Waller is too ex- 
clusively considered as the first man who 
brought versification to anything like its 
present standard. Carew*s pretensions 
to the same merit are seldom sufficiently 
either considered or allowed.'* Yet, in 
point of versification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Carew, whose 
lines are often very harmonious, but not 
so artfully constructed or so uniformly 
pleasing as those of Waller. He is re- 
markably uneoual ; the best of his little 
poems (none or more than thirty lines are 
good) excel all of bis time ; but, after a 
few lines of great beauty, we often come 
to some ill expressed, or obscure, or weak, 
or inharmonious passage. Few will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that he has more 
fancy and more tenderness than Waller, 
but less choice, less judgment and knowl- 
edge where to stop, less of the equability 
which never offends, less attention to the 
unity and thread of his little pieces. I 
should hesitate to give him, on the whole, 
the preference as a poet, taking collect- 
ively the attributes of that character ; for 
we must not, in such a comparison, over- 
look a good deal of very mferior merit 



* The legitimate sonnet consinUor twoquaUaine 
and two terceu ; at much skill, to say the least, is 
required for the management of the latter as of the 
former. The rhymes of the last six lines are capa- 
ble of many arrangements ; but by far the worst, 
and also the least common in Italv, is that we usu- 
ally adopt, the fifth and sixth rhyming together, 
freooenily after a full pause, so that the sonnet ends 
with the point of an epigram. The best form, as 
the Italians hold, is the rhyming together of the 
three uneven and the three even lines ; but, as our 
language is less rich in consonant terminations, 
there can be no objection tp what has abundant 
precedents even in theirs, the rhf ming of the first 
and fourth, second and fifth, third and sixth lines. 
This, with a break in the sense at the third line, 
will make a real sonnet, which Shakspeare, Mil- 
ion, Bowles, and Wordsworth have often fafled to 
give us, even where they have given us somethinf 
gpod instead. 



which may be found in the short volume 
of Carew^s poems. The best has great 
beauty, but he has had, in late criticism, 
his full share of applause. Two of his 
most pleasing little poems appear also 
among those of (lemck ; and as Carew's 
were, I believe, published posthumously, I 
am rather incUned to prefer the claim of 
the other poet, independently of some in- 
ternal evidence as to one of them. In all 
ages, these very short compositions circu- 
late for a time in polishea society, while 
mistakes as to the real author are natu- 
ral.* 

53. The minor poetry of Ben Jonson 
is extremely beautiful. This is ^^^ 
partly mixed with his masques 
and interludes, poetical and iriusical rather 
than dramatic pieces, and intended to grati- 
fy the imagination bjr the charm of song, 
as well as by the varied scenes that were 
brought before the eye; partly in very 
short efTusiotts of a single sentimeni, 
among which two epitaphs are known by 
heart. Jonson possessed an admirable 
taste and feeling in poetry, which his 
dramas, except the Sad Shepherd, do not 
entirelv lead us to value highly enough ; 
and when we consider how many other 
intellectual excellences distinguished him, 
wit, obscrvaition, judgment, memory, learn- 
ing, we must acknowledge that the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb. Oh rare Ben Jonson ! is 
not more pithy than it is true. 

64. George Wither, by siding with the 
less poetical, though more prosper- ^j,,,^ 
ous party in the civil war, and by a 
profusion of temporary writings to serve 
the ends of faction and folly, has left a name 
which we were accustomed to despise 
till Ellis did justice to '' that playful fancy, 

• One of these noems befins, "Among the 
myrtles as I walked, Love ana my sighs thus in- 
terUiked.'* Henick wants fbor ^ood lines which 
are in Care* ; and, as they are rather more Kkely 
to have been interpolated than left out, this leads 
to a sort of inference that he was the original ; 
there are also some other ))etty improvements. 
The second poem te that beginning, ** Ask roe why ' 
I send you here This firstlmg of the infant year.** 
Herrick gives the second line strangely, ^'This 
sweet infanta of the vear/* which is little else than 
nonsense ; and all the other vsriances are for the 
worse. I must leave it in doubt whether he bor- 
rowed and disfigured a little, or was himself im- 
proved upon. I most own that he has a trick of 
spoiling what he Ukes. Sockling has an incom- 
parable image on a lady dancing^. 

Her feet beneath the petticoat, 
Liki UttU HUM, stole in and out. 
As if they feared the light-^ 
' Herrick has it thus : 

Her pretty feet, lUu maUt, dkl creep 
A Uttle out ; 

A most singular panllel for an elegant dancer. 
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pure taste, and artless delicacy of senti- 
ment which distinguish the poetry of his 
early 3routh." His best poems were pub- 
lished in 1623, with the title " Mistress of 
Philarete/* Some of them are highly 
beautiful, and bespeak a mind above the 
groveUing Puritamsm into which he after- 
ward fell. I think there is hardly anything 
in our lyric poetry of this period equal to 
Wither's lines on his Muse, published by 
ElUs.^ 

55. The poetry of Habington is that of 

a pure and amiable mind, turned 
HaMnfton. ^^ versification by the custom of 
the age, during a real passion for^a lady 
of birth and virtue, the Castara whom he 
afterward married ; but it displays no great 
original power, nor is it by any means 
exempt from the ordinary blemishes of 
hjrperbolical compliment and far-fetched 
Earl of imagery. The poems of William, 
FMnbroke. earl of PembroKe, long known by 
the character drawn for him by Claren- 
don, and now as the object of Shdcspeare^s 
dotinfi: friendship, were ushered into the 
world after his death, with a letter of ex- 
travagant flattery addressed by Donne to 
Christiana, countess of Devonshire.! But 
there is little reliance to be placed on the 
freedom from interpolation of these post- 
humous editions. Amons these poems 
attributed to Lord Pembroke, we find one 
of the best known of Carew's,{ and even 
the famous lines addressed to the Soul, 
which some have given to Silvester. The 
poems, in general, are of little merit ; some 
are grossly indeceut ; nor would they be 
mentioned here except for the interest re- 
cently attached to the author's name. But 
they throw no light whatever on the son- 
nets of Shakspeare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged 

Saokiiof ^^ ^*^® ^®^ ^*^ behind him all lor- 
*' mer writers of song in gayety and 
ease ; it is not equally clear that he has 
ever since been surpassed. His poetry 
aims at no higher praise ; he shows no 
sentiment or imagination, either because 
he had them not, or because he did not re- 
quire either in the style he chose. Per- 
haps the Italians may have poetry in that 
style equal to Suckhng's; I do not know 
that they have, nor do I believe that there 
IS any m French ; that there is none in 

* Ellis's Specimens of Early English PoeU, iii., 
96. 

t The only edition that I have seen, or that I 
find mentioned, of Lord Pembroke's poems is in 
1660. But as Donne died in 1631, 1 conceive that 
thHre must be one of earlier date. The Countess 
of Devonshire is not called dowager ; her husband 
died in 1643. 

t AsIl me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day. 



Latin I know.* Lovelace is ehief- ^a^ 
ly known by a single song; his 
other poetry is much inferior; and, in- 
deed, it may be generally remarked, that 
the flowers of our early verse, both in the 
Elizabethan and the subsequent age, have 
been well culled by good taste and a friend* 
ly spirit of selection. We must not jud«e 
of them, or shall Judge of them very & 
vourably, by the extracts of Headley or 
EUis. 

57. The most amorous, and among the 
best of our amorous poets, was u^ . 
Robert Herrick, a clergyman eject- 
ed from his living in Devonshire by the 
Long Parliament, whose ** Hespendes, or 
Poems Human and Divine," were pub- 
lished in 1648. Herrick's divine poems 
are, of course, such as might be presumed 
by their title and by his calling ; of his 
human, which are poetically much su- 
perior, and probably written in early life, 
the greater portion is light and voluptuous, 
while some border on the licentious and 
indecent. A selection was published in 
1815, by which, as commonly happens, 
the poetical fame of Herrick does not 
suffer; a number of dull epigrams are 
omitted, and the editor has a manifest 
preference for what must be owned to be 
the most elegant and attractive part of his 
author^s rhymes. He has much of the 
lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon 
and Catullus, and approaches also, with a 
less cloying monotony, to the Basis of 
Joannes Secundus. Herrick has as much 
variety as the poetry of kisses can well 
have ; but liis love is in a very slight de- 
gree that of sentiment, or even anv intense 
passion ; his mistresses have little to rec- 
ommend them, even in his own eyes 
save their beauties, and none of these an: 
omitted in his catalogues. Yet he is abun- 
dant in the resources of verse ; without the 
exuberant gayety of Sockling, or perhaps 
the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, 
fanciful, and generally of polished lan- 
^age. The faults of his age are some- 
times apparent; though he is not often 
obscure, he runs, more, perhaps, for the 
sake of variety than 'any other cause, into 
occasional pedantry ; he has his conceits 
and false thoughts, but these are more 
than redeemed by the numerous very little 
poems (for those of Herrick are frequent- 
ly not longer than epigrams), which may 
be praised without much more qualification 
than belongs to sdch poetry. 

58. John Milton was bom in 1609. Few 

* Suckling's Epithalamiam, though not writter* 
for those " Qui Muses colitis severioree," has bees 
read by almost all the world, and is a roatchlest 
piece of lirelineas and facility. 
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are ignorant of his Hfe, in recover- 
ing and recording erery circum- 
stance of which no diligence has been 
spared, nor has it often been unsuccessful. 
Of his Latin poetry some was written at 
the age of seventeen ; in Enghsh we have 
nothing, I believe, the date of which is 
known to be earlier than the sonnet on 
entering his twenty-third year. In 1634 
he wrote Comus, which was published in 
1637. Lycidas was written in the latter 
year, and most of his shorter pieces soon 
afterward, except the sonnets, some of 
which do not come within the first half 
of the century. 
69. Comus was sufficient to convince 

m» Comas *°y ^"® °^ ****^ ^^'^ feeling that 
' a great poet had arisen in Eng- 
land, and one partly formed in a different 
school from his contemporaries. Many 
of them had produced highly beautiful and 
imaginative passages ; but none had evin- 
ced so classical a Judgment, none had 
aspired to so regular a perfection. Jon- 
son had learned much from the ancients ; 
but there was a grace in their best models 
which he did not quite attain. Neither 
his Sad Shepberd nor the Faithful Shep- 
herdess of Fletcher has the elegance or 
dignity of Comus. A noble virgin and her 
young brothers, by whom this masque was 
originally represented, required an eleva- 
tion, a purity, a sort of severity of senti- 
ment which no one in that a^e could have 
given but Milton. He avoided, and no- 
thing loth, the more festive notes which 
dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
its serious strain. But for this he com 
pensated by the brightest hues of fancy 
and the sweetest melody of song. In Co- 
mus we find nothing prosaic or feeble ; no 
false taste in the incidents, and not much 
in the language ; nothing over which we 
should desire to pass on a second perusal. 
The want of what we may call personali- 
ty, none of the characters having names, 
except Comus himself, who is a very in- 
definite being, and the absence of all pos- 
itive attributes of time and place, enhance 
the ideality of the fiction by a certain in- 
distinctness not unpleasing to the imagin- 
ation. 
60. It has been said, I think very fairly, 
that Lycidas is a good test of a 
'^" ' real feeling for what is peculiarly 
called poetry. Many, or, perhaps we 
might say, most readers, do not taste its 
excellence ; nor does it follow that they 
may not greatly admire Pope and Dry- 
den, or even Virgil and Homer. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable, that John- 
son, who has committed his critical repu- 
tation by the most contemptuous depre- 



ciation of this poem, had in an earlier part 
of his life selected the tenth eclogue of 
Virgil for peculiar praise ;* the tenth ec- 
logue, which, beautiful as it is, belongs to 
the same class of pastoral and personal 
allegory, and reiquires the same sacrifice 
of reasoning criticism as the Lycidas it- 
self. In the age of Milton, the poetical 
world hpl been accustomed, by the Italian 
and Spanish writers, to a more abundant 
use or allegory than has been pleasing to 
their posterity; but Lycidas is not so 
much m the nature of an allegory as of a 
masque ; the characters pass before our 
eyes in imagination as on the stage ; they 
are chiefly mythological, but not creations 
of the poet. Our sympathy with the fate 
of Lycidas may not be much stronger 
than for the desertion of Callus bv his 
mistress; but many poems will ]nieid an 
exquisite pleasure to the imagination that 
produce no emotion in the heart ; or none, 
at least, except through associations inde- 
pendent of the subject, 

61. The introduction of St. Peter after 
the fabulous deities of the sea has appear- 
en an incongruity deserving of censure to 
some admirers of this poem. It would 
be very reluctantly that we could abandon 
to this criticism the most splendid passage 
it presents. But the censure rests, as I 
thmk, on too narrow a principle. In nar- 
rative or dramatic poetry, where some- 
thing Uke illusion or momentary belief is 
to be produced, the mind requires an ob- 
jective possibility, a capacity of real ex-^ 
istence, not only in all the separate por- 
tions of the imagined story, but in their 
coherency and relation to a common 
whole. Whatever is obviously incongru- 
ous, whatever shocks our previous knowl- 
edge of possibility, destroys, to a certain 
extent, that acquiescence in the fiction 
which it is the true business of the fiction • 
to produce. But the case is not the same 
in such poems as Lycidas. They pretend 
to no credibility, they aim at no illusion ; 
they are read with the willing abandon- 
ment of the imagination to a waking 
dream, and require only that general pos- 
sibility, that combination of images which 
common experience does not reject as 
incompatible, without which the fancy of 
the poet would be only like that of the lu- 
natic And it had been so usual to blend 
sacred with mythological personages in 
allegory, that no one, probably, in Milton's 
age would have been struck by the objec- 
tion. 

63. The Allegro and Penseroso are per- 
haps more familiar to us than any part of 



* Adventurer, No. 93. 
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AiiotTond the writings of Mflton. Tbey 
PfeMcriM. satisfy the critics, and they de- 
light mankind. The choice of imagee 
18 so judicious, their succession so rapd, 
the allusions are so various and pleasing, 
the leading distinction of the poems is so 
felicitously maintained, the versification 
is so animated, that we may place there 
at the head of that long series of descrip- 
tive poems which our lan^age has to 
boast. It may be added, as in the greater 
part of Milton's writings, that they are 
sustained at a uniform pitch, with but few 
blemishes of expression, and scarce any 
feebleness ; a sinking contrast, in this re- 
spect, to all the contemporaneous poetry, 
except, perhaps, that of Waller. Johnson 
has thought that, while there is no mirth 
in his melancholy, he caii detect some 
melancholy in his mirth. This seems to 
be too strongly put; but it may be said 
that his Allegro is rather cheerful than 
gay, and that even his cheerfulness is not 
always without effort. In these poems 
he is indebted to Fletcher, to Burton, to 
Browne, to Withers, and probably to more 
of our early versifiers ; for he was a great 
collector of sweets from those wild flow- 
ers. 

63. The Ode on the Nativity, far less 
Ode on the popular than roost of the poetry 
Nttiviiy. of Milton, is perhaps the finest in 
the English language. A grandeur, a sim- 
plicity, a breadth of manner, ati imagina- 
tion at once elevated and restrained by 
the subject, reign throughout it. If Pin- 
dar is a model of lyric poetry, it would be 
hard to name any other ode so truly Pin- 
daric ; but more has naturally been deri- 
ved from the Scriptures. Of the other 
short poems, that on the Death of the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester deserves particu- 
lar mention. It is pity that the first lines 
are bad, and the last much worse; for 
rarely can we find more feeling or beauty 
than in some other passages. 

64. The sonnets of Milton have obtain- 
_ . ed, of late years, the admiration 
HtoiooMt.. ^^ ^jj yg^j j^^^^ ^^ poetry. 

Johnson has been as impotent to fix the 
public taste in this instance as in his other 
criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
author of Paradise Lost. These sonnets 
are indeed uneq^jal ; the expression is 
sometimes harsh and sometimes ob.scure ; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion 
interferes with the sentiment ; nor am I 
reconciled to his frequent deviations fh)m 
the best Italian structure. But such blem- 
ishes are lost in the majestic simplicity, 
the holy calm, that ennoble many of these 
short compositions. 

65. Many anonymous songs, many pop- 



ular lays, both of Scottish and 

English minstrelsy, were pour- p^^- 
ed forth in this period of the seventeenth 
century. Those of Scothuid became, af. 
ter the union of the erowns, and the con- 
sequent cessation of rude border frays, 
less warlike than before; they are still, 
however, inuginative, pathetic, and nat* 
ural. It is probable that the best are a 
little okier ; out their date is seldom de* 
terminable with much precision. The 
same may be said of the English ballads, 
which, so far as of a merely popular na- 
ture, appear, by their style and other cir- 
cumstances, to belong more frequently to 
the reign of James I. than any other pe- 
riod. 



Sect. VI. Ow Latir Porrav. 

Latin PoeU of Fnnce^and other Coautiiet.— Of 
Eoglux) : If ay.— MUtoD. 

66u France, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, had been re- utinpoeis 
markably fVuitful of Latin poe- «f Pnnee. 
try ; it was the pride of ner scholars, 
and sometimes of her statesmen. In the 
age that we have now in review, we do 
not find so many conspicuous names; 
but the custom of academical institutions, 
and especially of the seminaries conducted 
by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin 
versification, which it was by no means 
held pedantic or ridiculous to exhibit in 
riper years. The French enumerate sev- 
eral with praise: Guijon, Bourbon (Bor- 
bonius), whom some have compared with 
the best of the preceding century, and 
among whose poems that on the Death of 
Henry IV. is reckoned the best ; Cerisan- 
tes, equal, as some of his admirers think, 
to Sarbievius, and superior, as others pre- 
sume, to Horace ; and Petavius, who, hav- 
ing solaced his leisure hours with Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as Latin versifica- 
tion, has obtained in the last the general 
RuffVage of critics.* I can speak of none 
of these/ tvom direct knowledge, except 



* Baillet, Jagemena dea S^avana, haa criitctaed 
all these and aeveral more. Rapin'a opinion en 
Latin poetry ia entitled to much regard from hie 
own excellence in it. He pmiaea three lyriata. Cas- 
imir, Magdelenet, and Cerisantea ; the two latter 
being French. Sarbieuaki a de T^I^valion roais 
sans puret^ ; Magdelenet eat pur maia sana <Mira< 
tion. Cerisantea m iotnt dana aea odea I'un et l^n 
tre ; car il ^rit noblement, et d*nn atyle eases por 
Aprte toot, il n*a paa taot de feu. que Csaimir, }e 
quel aToit bien de I*espril, et de cet esprit heureui 
Qui fait lea po^tea. Bucanan a dea odes dignea di 
rantiquitft. mats il ade grandee in^lit6epar le m4 
lange de aon caraetftre qui n'eat pta aaies ani— R^ 
flexiona ear la Poetique, p. 90S. 
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af BofboniHs, whose Dir» on the death 
of Henry have not appeared to my Judg- 
ment deserving of so much eulogy. 

67. The Germans wroo much in Latin, 
b GeriMoy especially in the earlier decads 
aad Italy, of this period. Melissus Sche- 
dius, not undistinguished in his native 
tongue, might have been mentioned as a 
Latin poet in the former volume, since 
most of his compositions were published 
in the sixteenth century. In Italy we 
have not many conspicuous names. The 
bad taste that infested the school of Mari- 
ni, spread also, according to Tiraboschi, 
over Latin poetiy. Martial, Lucan, and 
Claudian became m their eyes better rood- 
els than Catullus and Virgil. Baillet, or, 
rather, those whom he copies, and among 
whom Rossi, author of the Pinacotheca 
Vironim iUustrium, under the name of 
Erythneus, a profuse and indiscriminating 
panegyrist, for the most part, of his con- 
temporaries, furnishes the chief materials, 
bestows praise on Cesarini and Queten- 
ghi, whom even Timboschi selects from 
the crowd, and Maffei Barbehni, best 
known as Pope Urban VIll. 

68. Holland stood at the head of Eu- 
in Holland, rope in this line of poetry. Gro- 
Ueinnus. tius hss had the reputation of 
writing with spirit, elegance, and imagina- 
tion. But he is excelled by Heinsius, 
whose elegies, still more than his hexam- 
eters, may be ranked high in modem Lat- 
in. The habit, however, of classical imi- 
tation has so much weakened all individ- 
ual originality in these versifiers, that it is 
often difficult to distinguish them, or to 
pronounce of any twenty lines that they 
might not have been written by some oth- 
er author. Compare, for example, the el- 
egies of Buchanan with those of Hein- 
sras, wherever there are no proper names 
to guide us ; a more finished and contin- 
uea elegance belongs, on the whole (as at 
least I should say), to the latter, but in a 
short passage this may not be perceptible, 
and I believe few would guess with much 
confidence between the two. Heinsius, 
however, like most of the Dutch, is re- 
markably fond of a polysyllabic close ii> 
the pentameter ; at least in his Juvenilia, 
which, notwithstanding their title, are per- 
haps better than his later productions. 
As it is not necessary to make a distinct 
head for the Latin drama, we may here 
advert to a tragedy by Heinsius, Herodes 
Infanticida. This has been the subject of 
a critique by Balzac, for the most part 
Tery favourable ; and it certainly contains 
some highly beautiful passages. Perhaps 
the description of the Virgin's feelings on 
the Nativity, though praised by Balzac, and 

Vol. n.— a a 



classical in dicUon, is not quite 
le best taste.* 

G9. Sidonitts Hoschius, a Flemish Jesu- 
it, is extolled by Baillet and his casimr 
authorities. But another of the SarWevta. 
same order, Casimir Saihievius, a Pole, is 
far better known, and in lyric poetry, which 
he almost exclusively cultivated, obtained 
a much higher reputation. He had hved 
some years at Rome, and is full of Roman 
allusion. He had read Horace, as Sanna- 
zarius had Virgil, and Heinsius Ovid, till 
the style and tone became spontaneous; 
but he has more of centonism than th^ 
other two. Yet, while he constantly re- 
minds us of Horace, it is with as constant 
an inferiority ; we feel that his Rome was 
not the same Rome ; that Urban VII L was 
not Augustus, nor the Polish victories on 
the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. 
Hence his flattery of the great, though not 
a step beyond that of his master, seems 
rather more displeasing, because we have 
it only on his word that they were truly 
great. Sarbievius seldom rises high or 
pours out an original feeling; but be is 
free from conceits, never 'becomes prosa- 
ic, and knows how to put in good lan- 
guage the commonplaces with which his 
subject happens to furnish him. He is, to 
a certain degree, in Latin poetry what 
Chiabrera is in Italian, but aoes not de- 
serve so high a place. Sarbievius was 
perhaps the first who succeeded much in 
the Alcaic stanza, which the earlier poets 
seem to avoid, or to use unskilfully. But 
he has many unwarrantable licenses in his 
metre, and even false quantities, as is com- 
mon to the great migority of these Latin 
versifiers. 

70. Gaspar Barheus had as high a name^ 
perhaps, as any Latin poet of this b„i.,^ 
age. His rhythm is indeed excel- 
lent ; but if he ever rises to other excel* 
lence. I have not lighted on the passages. 
A greater equality I have never found 
than in Barlsus ; nothing is bad, nothing 
is striking. It was the practice with 



* Oculotqae dqoc hue pavida nunc iliac jadt, 
Interque matrem virginernque hsrent adbuc 
Suspensa inatris gandia, ac trepidua pudor. 
* * * nepe, cum blandus poer 
Aut a topore languidas jactat manaa, 
Tenerisque labria pectna intactum petit, 
Virginea subitus ore perfundit rubor, 
Laudemque matris Virginia crimen putat. 
A critique on the poems of Heinaiaa will be Ibund 
in the Retrospective Kevieyir, vol. i., p. 49 ; but, not 
withstanding the laudatory spirit, which is, for tha 
moat pari, too indiscriminating in that publication, 
the reviewer haa not done justice to Heinaioa, and 
hardly seems, perhaps, a very competent judge of 
Latin verse. The euffrages of those who were so 
in favour of thia Batavian poet, are collected hy 
Baillet, n. 14S8. ' 
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Dutchmen on their marriage to purchase 
epithalamiums in hexameter verse; and 
the muse of Barlaeus was in request. 
These nuptiad songs are of course about 
Peleus and Thetis, or similar personages, 
interspersed with fitting praises of the 
bride and bridegroom. Such poetry is not 
likely to rise high. The epicedia, or fu- 
neral lamentations, paid for by the heir, 
are little, if at all, better than the epitha- 
lamia; and the panegyrical effusions on 
public or private events rather worse. 
The elegies of Barlaeus, as we generally 
find, are superior to the hexameters ; he 
has here the ^ame smoothness of versifi- 
cation, and a graceful gayet^ which gives 
us pleasure. In some of his elegies and 
epistles he counterfeits the Ovidian style 
extremely well, so that they might pass 
for those of his model. Still there is an 
equability, a recurrence of trivial thoughts 
and forms, which, in truth, is too much 
characteristic of modem Latin to be a re- 
proach to Barlaeus. He uses the polysyl- 
labic termination less than earlier Dutch 
poets. One of the epithalamia of Barlae- 
us, it may be observed before we leave 
him, is entitled Paradisus, and recounts 
the nuptials of Adam and Eve. It is pos- 
sible that Milton may have seen this; the 
fourth book of the Paradise Lost com- 

Eresses the excessive diffuseness of Bar- 
eus, but the ideas are in great measure 
the same. Yet, since this must naturally 
be the case, we cannot presume imitation. 
That Milton availed himself of all the po- 
etry he had read, we cannot doubt ; if Lau- 
der had possessed as much learning as ma^ 
lignity, ne might have made out Iris case 
(such as it would have been) without hav- 
ing recourse to his own stupid forgeries. 
Few of the poems of Barlaeus are so re- 
dundant as this ; he has the gift of string- 
ing together mythological parallels and 
descriptive poetry without stint, and his 
discretion does not inform him where to 
stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvae by Balde, 
Baida. ^ German ecclesiastic, are ex- 

Graek poems toUcd by BaiUet and Bouterwek 

of Heinsiiu. ^^^ ^^^^ ^jj^j^ ^^2^g . j^^g ^^^ 

are tumid and unclassical ; yet some have 
called him e^ual to Horace. Heinsius 
tried his skill in Greek verse. His Peplus 
Graecorum Epigrammatum was published 
in 1613. These are what our schoolboys 
would call very indifferent in point of ele- 
gance, and, as I should conceive, of accu- 
racy : articles and expletives (as they used 
to be happily called) are perpetually em- 
ployed for the sake of the metre, not of 
the sense. 
79. Scotland might perhaps cpmpete 



with Holland in this as well as j^^^^ ^ 
in the preceding age. IntheDe- orsc«Kfainii 
litiae Poetarum Scotorum, pub- ^n«on'» 
lished in 1637 by Arthur Jon- ^^'^' 
ston, we find about an equal produce of 
each century, the whole number beinc 
thirty-seven. Those of Jbnston himself, 
and some elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, 
a^^ among the best. The Scots certainly 
wrote Latin with a good ear and consider- 
able elegance of phrase. A sort of crit- 
ical controversy was carried on in the last 
century as to the versions of the Psalms 
by Buchanan and Jonston. Though the 
national honour may seem ec^ually secure 
by the superiority of either, it has, I be- 
lieve, been usual in Scotland to maintain 
the older poet against all the world. I am, 
nevertheless, inclined to think that Jon- 
ston^s Psalms, all of which are in elegiac 
metre, do not fall short of those of Bu- 
chanan, either in elegance of style or in 
correctness of Latinity. In the 137th, 
with which Buchanan has taken much 
pains, he may be allowed the preference, 
but not at a great interval, and he has au 
tained this superiority by too much dif- 
fuseness. 

73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, 
in a poetical sense, had appear- owen** Spi- 
ed in Latin verse among our- ««"»• 
selves till this period. Owen^s Epigrams 
(Audoeni Epigrammata), a well-known 
collection, were published in 1607 ; une- 
qual enough, they are sometimes neat, and 
more often witty : but they scarcely as- 
pire to the name of poetry. Ala- AimbMt«^ 
baster, a man of recondite He- Rmm*. 
brew learning, published in 1632 his tra- 
gedy of Roxana, which, as he tells us, was 
written about forty years before for one 
night^s representation, probably at college, 
but had been lately printed by some pla^ 
giary as his own. He forgets, however, 
to inform the reader, and thus lays him- 
self open to some recrimination, that his 
tragedy is very largely borrowed from the 
Dalida of Groto, an Italian dramatist of 
the sixteenth century.* The storjr, the 
characters, the incidents, almost every 
successive scene, many thoughts, descrip- 
tions, and images, are taken ironi this ori- 
ginal ; but it is a very free translation, or, 
rather, differs from what can be called a 



^ I am indebted for the knowledge of this to a 
manutcript note 1 found in the copy of Alabaster*! 
Roxana m the British Museunn: Hand muitum 
abest h8G tra^ia a pure Tersione tragedie Italics 
LudoTici Groti Cssci Hadriensia cui titulos Dalida. 
This induced me to read the tragedy of Groto^ 
which I had not previously done. 

The title of Roxana runs thoa : Roxana tregedia 
a plagiarii unguibua vindicata aucta at agnita ab 
autoro Gol Alabattn^ Lond., 1638. 
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translation. The tragedy of Groto is 
shortened, and Alabaster has thrdwn much 
into another form, besides introducing 
much of his own. The plot is full of all 
the accumulated horror and slaughter in 
which the Italians delighted on their 
stage. I rather prefer the original trage- 
dy. Alabaster has spirit and fire, with 
some degree of skill ; but his notion of 
tragic style is of the "King Cambyses' 
vein ;'' he is inflated and hyperbolical to 
excess, which is not the case witirGroto. 

74. But the first Latin poetry which 
May's Sap- England can vaunt is May's Sup- 
Dtoimm lo plement to Lucan, in seven books, 
Lttcan. which carry down the history of 
the Pharsalia to the death of Caesar. This 
is not only a very spirited poem, but, in 
many places at least, an excellent imita- 
tion. The versification, though it fre- 
quently reminds us of his model, is some- 
what more negligent. May seems rarely 
to fall into Lucan's tumid extravagances, 
or to emulate his philosophical grandeur ; 
but the narration is almost as impetuous 
and rapid, the images as thronged ; and 
sometimes we have rather a happy imita- 
tion of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is 
apt to employ. The death of Cato and 
that of Cssar are among the passages 
well worthy of praise. In some lines on 
Cleopatra's intrigue with Caesar, being 
married to her brother, he has seized, 
with felicitous effect, not onlv on the bro- 
ken cadences, but the love of moral para- 
dox we find in Lucan.* 

75. Many of the Latin poems of Milton 
Miiion^ut- were written in early life, some 
in poems, even at the age of seventeen. 
His name, and the just curiosity of man- 
kind to trace the development of a mighty 
genius, would naturally attract our regard. 
They are in themselves full of classical 
elegance, of thoughts natural and pleas- 

* Nee crimen inesM 

Concubitii Dimium tali, Cleoiiatrai puUbunt 
Qui Ptolemasoruiii thalainos, consuetaqne jura 
Incests novere domus. fratremque sorori 
Conjugio junctam, sacne sub nomine taeda 
Majus adulterio delictum ; tnrpius isset, 
Qois ciedat? iusti ad thalamos Cleopatra mariti, 
Utque minus lecto peccaret, adultera facta eat. 



ing, of a diction culled with taste from 
the gardens of ancient poetry, of a versi- 
fication remarkably well cadenced, and 
grateful to the ear. There is in them, 
without a marked ori|rinality, which Latin 
verse can rarely admit but at the price of 
some incorrectness or impropriety, a more 
individual display of the poet's mind than 
we usually find. *' In the elegies," it is 
said by Warton, a very competent judge 
of Latin poetry, "Ovid was professedly 
Mil^on^s model for language and versifi- 
cation. Thej are not, however, a per- 
petual and uniform tissue of Ovidian phra- 
seology. With Ovid in view, he has an 
ori^nsd manner and character of his own, 
which exhibit a remarkable perspicuity 
of contexture, a native facility and fluen- 
cy. Nor does his observation of Roman 
models oppress or destroy our great po« 
et^s inherent powers of invention and 
sentiment. 1 value these pieces as much 
for their fancy and genius as for their 
style and expression. That Ovid, among 
the Latin poets, was Milton's favourite, 
appears not only from his elegiac, but his 
hexametric poetry. The versification of 
our author's hexameters has yet a difler- 
ent structure from that of the Metamor- 
phoses : Milton's is more clear, intelligi- 
ble, and flowing ; less desultory, less fa- 
miliar, and less embarrassed, with a fre- 
quent recurrence of periods. Ovid is at 
once rapid and abrupt."* Why Warton 
should have at once supposed Ovid to be 
Milton's favourite model in hexameters, 
and yet so totally different as he repre- 
sents him to be, seems hard to say. The 
structure of our poet's hexameters is 
much more Virgilian, nor do I see the 
least resemblance in them to the manner 
of Ovid. These Latin poems of Milton 
bear some traces of juvenility, but, foi 
the most part, such as please us for that 
very reason ; it is the spring-time of an 
ardent and brilliant fancy, before the stern 
and sour spirit of polemical puritanism 
had gained entrance into his mind, the 
voice of the Allegro and of Comus. 



* Warton*s essay on ttie poetry of Milton, inaert- 
ed at length in Todd's edition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BKTORT or DEAMATIC LITERATUSI FEOM 1600 TO 1650. 



8bct. I On thb Italian and Spanish 
Drama. 

Ckaractar of the lulian Tlieatra in this Ag« ~ 
fioDai«Ui.~T)ie Spanish Theatrt.— Calderoh.— 
Appreciation of his Uerito at a Dramatic Poet 

i. Thb Italian theatre, if we should be- 
Decline of 1^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ historians, fell 
Che iiaiiu into totel decay during the whole 
*^~*^ coarse of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, though the number of dramatic pieces 
of various kinds was by no means small. 
He makes a sort of apology for inserting 
in a copious list of dramatic performances 
any that appeared after 1600, and stops 
entirely with 1650.* But in this he seems 
hardly to have done justice to a few, 
which, if not of remaricable excellence, 
might be selected from the rest. An- 
dreini is perhaps best known by name in 
Enffland, and that for one only of his 
eighteen dramas, the Adamo, which has 
been supposed, on too precarious grounds, 
to have furnished the idea of Paradise 
Lost in the original form, as it was planned 
by^ its great author. The Adamo was 
first pulHished ih 1613, and afterward, with 
amplification, in 1641. It is denominated 
^ A Sacred Representation ;*' and, as An- 
dreini was a player by profession, must 
be presumed to have been brought upon 
the stage. It is, however, asserted .by 
Riccoboni, that those who wrote regular 
tragedies did not cause them to be repre- 
sented ; probably he might have scrupled 
to give that epithet to the Adamo. Hay- 
ley and Walker have reekgned it a com- 
position of considerable beauty. 

S. The minority of Italian tragedies in 
the seventeenth century were tuten. Like 
the Adamo, flrom sacred subjects, inclu- 
ding such as ecclesiastical legends abun- 
dantly supplied. Few of these gave suf- 
ficient scope, either by action or charac- 
ter, for the diversity of excitement which 
the stage demands. Tragedies more truly 
deserving that name were the Solimano 
of Bonarelli, the Tancr^i of Campeggio, 
the Demetrius of Rocco, which Salfi pre- 
fers to the rest, and the Aristodemo of 
Carlo de Dottori. A drama by Testi, 
L'Isola di Alcina, had some reputation ; 
but in this, which the title betrays not to 

* Riccobmi, Hist, da Theatre IftaUen, vol I 



be a legitimate tragedy, he introduced 
musical airs, and thus trod on the bound- 
aries of a rival art.* It has been sug- 
gested, with no inconsiderable probabili- 
ty, that in her passion for the melodrame, 
Italy lost all relish for the graver tone of 
tragedy. Music, at least the music of the 
opera, conspired with many more impor- 
tant circumstances to spread an eflfemi- 
nacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been 
allied to musical sentiment, even ^..., ^ 
though it might be without ac- ^»*"*«"*- 
companiment. The feeling it inspired 
was nearly that of the opera. In this 
style we find one imitation of Tasso and 
Guarini, inferior in most qualities, yet de- 
serving some regard, and once popular 
even with the critics of Italy. This was 
the Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli, published 
at Ferrara, a city already fallen into the 
hands of priests, but round whose deserted 
palaces the traditions of poetical glory 
still lingered, in 1607, and represented by 
an academy in the same place soon aAer- 
ward. It passed through numerous edi- 
tions, and was admired, even beyond the 
Alps, during the whole century, and per- 
haps still longer. It displays much of the 
bad taste and affectation of that period. 
Bonarelli is as strained in the construction 
of his stoiy and in his characters as he is 
in his style. Celia, the heroine of this 
pastoral, struggiles with a double love, the 
original idea, as he might truly think, of 
his drama, which he wrote a long disser- 
tation in order to justify. It is, however, 
far less conformable to the truth of nature 
than to the sophisticated society for which 
he wrote. A wanton, capricious court lady 
might perhaps waver, with some warmth 
of inchnation towards both, between two 
lovers, **Alme deir alma mia," as Celia 
calls them, and be very willing to possess 
either. But what is morbid in moral affec- 
tion seldom creates sympathy, or is fit 
either for narrative poetry or the stage. 
Bonarelli's diction is studied and polished 
to the highest degree ; and though its false 
refinement and affected graces often dis- 



* Salfi, Continuation deOinsu6nA,To]. zii.,chap. 
0. Betides thia larger work, Salfi pnbliahed, in 
1889, a short essay on the Italian sUge, Saggio 
Stoiico-CriUco della Cominedia Italiaaa. 
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plmw^ us, the real elegance of insuUted 
Mflsages makes ua pause to admire. In 
barakony and sweetness of sound he seems 
fully equal to his predecessors Tasso and 
Guarini ; but he has neither the pathos of 
the one nor the fertility of the other. The 
language and turn of thought seems, more 
than in the Pastor Fido, to be that of tlie 
opera, wanting, indeed, nothing but the 
intermixture of air to be perfectly adapted 
to music. Its great reputation, which even 
Crescimbeni does his utmost to keep up, 
proves the decline of good taste in Italy, 
and the lateness of its revival.* 

4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 
Tnnaiaiiom ^^^^9 ^^^ marks the extinction 
or spuisii of a taste for genuine tragedy, 
dnmas. ^^^ ^y furnishing a substitute, 
stood in the way of its revival* Transla- 
tions from Spanish tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, those of Ijope de Vega and his 
successors, replaced the native muse of 
Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts ; irregular, of course, and with very 
diiferent characteristics from those of the 
Italian school. ^* The very name of tra- 
gedy," says Riccoboni, *' became unknown 
in our country ; the monsters which usurped 
the place did not pretend to that glorious 
title. Tragi-comedies rendered from the 
Spanish, such as Life is a Dream (of Cal- 
deron), the Samson, the Guest of Stone, 
and others of the same class, were the 
•jpular ornaments of the Italian stage."! 

& The exteipporaaeous comedy had id- 
Extwnpo- ^ays been the amusement of the 
ff«iieou« Italian populace, not to say of all 
•*^y- who wished to unbend their minds. 
An epoch in this art was made in 1611 by 
Flaminio Scala, who first published the out- 
line or canvass of a series of these pieces, 
the dialogue being, of course, reserved for 
the ingenious pedbrmers.} This outline 
was not quite so short as that sometimes 
given in Italian playbills ; it explained the 
drift of each actor's part in the scene, but 
without any distinct hint of what he was 
to say. The construction of these fables 
is censured by Riccoboni as both weak 

* Istoria della volgar Poesia, it., 147. He places 
the Filli di Sciro next to the Aminta. 

t Hiet. da Theatre Itelien. i., 47. The extem- 
poraneoue comedy was called commedia dell* arte 
■« It conaistad," eaya Salfi, *' in a mere sketch or 
plan of a dramatic composition, the pans in which, 
naviog been hardly shsaowed out, were assigned to 
different actors, who were to detelop them in ex- 
temporaneous dialo^e Such a sketch was called 
a scenario, containm^f the subject of each scene, 
and those of FUmimo Scala were celebrated "— 
Saggio Storico-Critico, p. 38. The pantomime, as 
it exists among us, is the descendant of this extem- 
poraneous comedy, but with little of the wit and 
apirit of its progeniter. 

t Salfi, p. 40. 



and licentious ; but it would not be reason- 
able to expect that it should be otherwise. 
The talent of the actors supplied the de- 
ficiency of writers. A certain quickness 
of wit, and. tact in catchit g the shades of ^ 
manner, comparativel/ rare among us, are ' 
widely diffused in Italy. It would be, we 
may well suspect, impossible to establish 
an extemporaneous theatre in England 
which should not be stupidly vulgar.* But 
Bergamo sent out many Harlequins, and 
Venice many Pan talons. They were re- 
spected, as brilliant wit ought to be. The 
Emperor Mathias ennobled Cecchioi, a fa- 
mous Harlequin, who was, however, a man 
of letters. These actors sometimes took 
the plot of old comedies as their out- 
line, and disfigured them, so as hardly to 
be known, by their extemporaneous dia- 
logue.f 

6. Lope de Vega was at the height of 
bis glory at the beginning of this Spanish 
century. Perhaps the msyority of •i«««- 
his dramas fall within it ; but enough has 
been said on the subject in the former vi)l. 
ume. His contemporaries and immediate 
successors were exceedingly numerous; 
the effulgence of dramatic literature in 
Spain corresponding exactly in time to that 
of £ ngland. Se vera! are named by Bouter- 
wek and Velasquez ; but one on]y,'Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, must be caidenm: 
permitted to arrest us. This cele- Numb-rof 
brated roan was born in 1600, and ***■ ^^*^ 
died in 1683. From an early age till after 
the middle of the century, when he enter- 
ed the Church, he contributed, with a fer- 
tility only eclipsed by that of Lope, a long 
list of tragic, comici and tragi-comic dra^ 
mas to the Spanish stage. In the latter 
period of his life he confined himself to 
the religious pieces called Autos Sacra- 
mentales. Of these, 97 are published in 



* This is only mrant as to dialogue and as to the 
public stsce. The talent of a single actor, like the 
late Charles Mathews, is not sn exception; but 
even the power of strictly extemporaneous comedy, 
with the agreeable poignancy that the minor theatre 
requires, is not wanting nmong some whose station 
and habits of life restrain iu exercise to the moat 
private circles. 

t Riccoboni, Hist, dn Theatre lulien. Salfi, 
xHmSIS. An elaborate disQuisition on the extem- 
poraneous comedy by Mr. Fanizzi, in the Foreign 
Review for 1829 (not the Foreign QuarUrly, but 
one earlv extinguished), derives it from the mimes 
and Ateilanian comedies of ancient Ual^r, tracing 
them through the middle ages. The point seems 
sufficiently proved. The last company of perform- 
ers in this old, though plebeian family, existed with- 
in about thirty years in Lombardy ; a friend of mine 
ai that time witnessed the last of the Harlequins. 
I need hardly say that this character was not a 
mere skipper over the stage, but a very honest and 
lively young Bergamasque. The plays of Gasparo 
Gozzi, if plays they are, are mere Ainta to guide the 
wit of extemporanaoos actors. 
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the collective edition of 1736, besides 1S7 
of his regular plays. In one year, 1036, 
it is said that twelve of his comedies ap- 
peared ; but the authenticity of so large a 
number has been questioned.* He is said 
to have given a list of his sacred plays at 
the age of eighty, consisting of only 68. 
No collection was published by himself. 
Some of his comedies, in the Spanish 
sense, it may be observed, turn more or 
less on religious subjects, as their titles 
show: El Pnrgatorio de San Patricio — 
La Devocion de la Cruz — ^Judas Maccabeus 
—La Cisma de Inghilterra. He did not 
dislike contemporary subjects. In El Sitio 
de Breda, we nave Spinola, Nassau, and 
others then living on the scene. Calde- 
ron's metre is generally trochaic, of eight 
or seven syllables, not always rhyming ; 
but verses de arte major, as they were 
called, or anapaestic hues of eleven or 
twelve syllables, and also hendecasylla- 
bles, frequently occur. 

7. The comedies, those properly so 

HisoooiediM. C^^®^» ^ ^^V^ V ^^l^^y which 

represent manners, are AiU of 
incident, but not, perhaps, crowded so as 
to produce any confusion ; the characters 
have nothing very salient, but express the 
sentiments of gentlemen with frankness 
and spirit. We find in every one a pic- 
ture of Spain ; gallantry, jealousy, quick 
resentment of insult, sometimes deep re- 
venge. The language of Calderon is not 
unfrequently poetical, even in these light- 
er dramas ; but hyperbolical figures and 
insipid conceits deform its beauty. The 
gracioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing 
personage ; but 1 do not know (my read- 
mg, however, being extremely limited) 
that Calderon displays much brilliancy or 
liveliness in his sallies. 

8. The plays of Calderon required a 
good deal of theatrical apparatus, unless 
the good -nature of the audience dispensed 
with it. But this kind of comedy must 
have led to scenical improvements. They 
seem to contain no inaecency, nor do the 
intrigrues ever become criminal, at least 
in effect ; most of the ladies, indeed, are 
unmarried. Yet they have been severely 
censured by later cntics on the score of 
their morality, which is no doubt that of 
the stage, but considerably purified in 
comparison with the Italian and French 
of the sixteenth century. Calderon seems 
to bear no resemblance to any English 
writer of his age, except, in a certain de- 
gree, to Beaumont and Fletcher. And as 
he wants their fertility of wit and humour, 
we cannot, I presume, place the best of 
his comedies on a level with even the 
second (lass of theirs. But I should speak, 



perhaps, with more reserve of an author, 
very few of whose i^ays I have read, and 
with whose language I am very imper- 
fectly acquainted ; nor should 1 have veiw 
tured so far if the opinion of many Eu- 
ropean critics had not seemed to warrant 
my frigid character of one who has some- 
times been so much applauded. 

0. La Vida es Sueno rises, in its subject 
as well as style, above the ordi- u vida m 
nary comedies of Calderon. Ba- ^""n®- 
silius, king of Poland, a deep philosopher, 
has, by consulting the stars, had the mis- 
fortune of ascertaining that his unborn 
son Sigismund would be under some ex- 
traordinary^ influences of evil passion. He 
resolves, m consequence, to conceal his 
birth, and to bring him up in a horrible sol- 
itude, where, it hardly appears why, he is 
laden with chains, and covered with skins 
of beasts, receiving, meantime, an excel* 
lent education, and becoming able to con- 
verse on every subject, though destitute 
of all society but that of his keeper Clo- 
taldo. The inheritance of the crown of 
Poland is supposed to have devolved on 
Astolfo, duke of Muscovy, or on his cous- 
in Estrella, who, as daughter of an elder 
branch, contests it with him. The play 
opens by a scene, in which Rosaura, a 
Muscovite lady, who, having been betray- 
ed by Astolfo, has fled to Poland in man's 
attire, descends the almost impassable 
precipices which overhang the small cas- 
tle wherein Sigismimd is confined. This 
scene, and that in which he first appears, 
are impressive and fliU of beauty, even 
now that we have become accustomed in 
excess to these theatrical wonders. Clo- 
taldo discovers the prince in conversation 
with a stranger, who, by the king's gen- 
eral order, must be detained, and probably 
for death. A circumstance leads him to 
believe that this stranger is his son ; but 
the Castilian loyalty transferred to Poland 
forbids him to hesitate in obeying his in- 
structions. The king, however, who has 
fortunately determined to release his son, 
and try an experiment upon the force of 
the stars, commg in at this time, sets Ro- 
saura at liberty. 

10. In the next act, Sigismund, who, by 
the help of a sleeping potion, ,has been 
conveyed to the {Milace, wakes in a bed 
of down, and in the midst of royal splen- 
dour. He has little difficulty in under- 
standing his new condition, but preserves 
a not unnatural resentment of his former 
treatment. The malign stars prevail ; he 
treats Astolfo with the utmost arrogance, 
reviles and threatens his father, throws 
one of his servants out of the window, 
attempts the life of Clotaldo and the hon- 
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^nir of Rosaura. The king, more con- 
rinced than ever of the truth of astrology, 
directs another soporific draught to be ad- 
ministered, and in the next scene we 
find the prince again in his prison. Clo- 
taldo, once more at his side, persuades 
him that his late royalty has passed in a 
dream ; wisely observing, however, that, 
asleep or awake, we should always do 
what is right. 

1 1. Sigismund, after some philosophical 
reflections, prepares to submit to the sad 
reality which has displaced his vision. 
But, in the third act, an unforeseen event 
recalls him to the world. The army, be- 
come acquainted with his rights, and in- 
dignant that the king should transfer them 
to Astolfo, break into his prison, and place 
him at their head. Clotaldo expects no- 
thing but death. A new revolution, how- 
ever, has taken place. Sigismund, cor- 
rected by the dismal consequences of giv- 
ing way to passion in his former dream, 
and apprehending a similar waking once 
more, has suddenly overthrown the sway 
of the sinister constellations that had en- 
slaved him ; he becomes generous, mild, 
and master of himself; and the only pre- 
text for his disinheritance being removed, 
it is easy that he should be reconciled to 
his father ; that A stolfo, abandoning a king- 
dom he can no longer claim, should 
espouse the injured Rosaura, and that the 
reformed prince should become the hus- 
band ^f Estrella. The incidents which 
chiefly relate to these latter characters 
have been omitted in this slight analysis. 

12. This tragi-comedy presents a moral 
not so contemptible in the age of Calde- 
ron as it may now appear ; that the stars 
may influence our will, but do not oblige 
it. If we 'could extract an allegorical 
meaning from the chimeras of astrology, 
and deem the stars but nam^ s for the cir- 
cumstances of birth and fortune, which af- 
fect the character, as well as condition, of 
every man, but yield to the persevering 
energy of self-correction, we might se^ in 
this lable the shadow of a permanent and 
valuable truth. As a play it deserves 
considerable praise ; the events are sur- 
prising without excessive improbability, 
and succeed each other without confu- 
sion ; the thoughts are natural and poeti- 
cally expressea; and it requires, on the 
whole, less allowance for the different 
standard of national taste than is usual in 
the Spanish drama. 

13. A Secreto agravio secrets vengan^a 
A Secnto ^^ ^ domestic tragedy which turns 
wffvrio M- on a common storv — a husband^s 

' revenge on one wnom he errone- 
ously believes to be still a favour- 



ed, and who had been once an accepted 
lover. It is something like Tancred and 
Sigismunda, except that the lover, is killed 
instead of the husband. The latter puts 
him to death secretly, which gives name 
to the play. He afterward sets fire to liis 
own house, and in the confusion design- 
edly kills his wife. A friend communi- 
cates the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, who applauds what has 
been done. It is an atrocious play, and 
speaks terrible things as to the state of 
public sentiment in Spain, but abounds 
with interesting and touching passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, 
and the following defence of Bou- scyie or 
terwek seems very insufficient, ciidenn. 
that his servants converse in a poetical 
style like their masters. " The spirit, on 
these particular occasions," says that ju- 
dicious but lenient critic, "must not be 
misunderstood. The servants in Calde- 
ron's comedies always imitate the lan- 
guage of their masters. In most cases 
they express themselves like the latter, 
in the natural language of real life, and 
often divested of that colouring of the 
ideas, without which a dramatic work 
ceases to be a poem. But, whenever ro- 
mantic gallantly speaks in the language ' 
of tenderness, admiration, or flattery, then, 
according to Spanish custom, ^very idea 
becomes a metaphor ; and Calderon, who 
was a thorough Spaniard, seized these 
opportunities to give the reins to his fan- 
cy, and to suffer it to take a bold lyric 
flight beyond the boundaries of nature. 
On such occasions the most extravagant 
metaphoric language, in the style of the 
Italian Marinists, did not appear unnatural 
to a Spanish audience ; and even Calderon 
himself had for that style a particular 
fondness, to the gratification of which he 
sacrificed a chaster taste. It was his am- 
bition to become a more refined Lppe de 
Vega or a Spanish Marini. Thus in his 
play, Bien vengas mal, si vengas solo, a 
waiting-maid, addressing her young mis- 
tress, who has risen in a gay humour, says, 
* Aurora would not have done wrong had 
she slumbered that morning in her snowy 
crystal, for that the sight of her mistress's 
charms would suffice to draw aside the 
curtains from the couch of Sol.' She 
adds that, using a Spanish idea, ' it might 
then, indeed, be said that the sun had ris* 
en in her lady's eyes.' Valets, on the like 
occasion, speak in the same style ; and 
when lovers address compliments to theii 
mistresses, and these replv in the same 
strain, the play of far-fetched metaphors 
is aggravated by antitheses to a degree 
which is intolerable to any but a Spanish- 
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formed taste. But it must not be forgot^ 
ten that this language of ffallantry was in 
Calderon's time spoken by the fashion- 
able world, and that it was a vernacular 
property of the ancient national poetry."* 
What is this but to confess that Calderon 
had not genius to raise himself above his 
age, and that he can be read only as a 
*' Triton of the minnows;" one who is 
great but in comparison with his neif^hr 
hours 1 It will not convert bad writing 
ioto good to tell us, as is perpetually done, 
that we must place ourselves in the au- 
thorns position, and make allowances for 
the taste of his age dr the temper of his 
nation. All this is true rrlativelv to the 
author himself, and may be pleaded against 
a condemnation of his talents ; but the 
excuse of the man is not that of the work. 
15. The fame of Calderon has been lat- 
His merits ^^ly revived in Europe through 
■imietiraM the praise of some German crit- 
overrated, j^g^ ^yj especially the unbounded 
panegyric of one of their greatest men, 
William Schlegel. The passage is well 
known for its brilliant eloquence. Every 
one must differ with reluctance and re- 
spect from this accomj^ished writer ; and 
an Englishman, acknowledging with grat- 
itude and admiration what Schlegel has 
done for the glory of Shakspeare, ought 
not to grudge the laurels he showers upon 
another head. It is, however, rather as a 
poet than a dramatist that Calderon has 
received this homage ; and in his poetry 
it seems to be rather bestowed on the 
mysticism, which finds a responsive chord 
in so many German hearts, than on what 
we should consider a more universal ex- 
cellence, a sympathy with, and a power 
over all that is true and beautiful in na- 
ture and in man. Sismondi (but the dis- 
tance between Weimar and Geneva in 
matters of taste is incomparably greater 
than by the public road), dissenting from 
this eulogy of Schlegel, which he fairly 
lays beforv the reader, stigmatizes Calde- 
ron as eminently the poet of the age 
wherein he lived, the age of Philip IV. 
Salfi goes so far as to say we can hardly 
read Calderon without indignation ; since 
he seeme to have had no view but to make 
his genius subservient to the lowest prej- 
udices and superstitions of his country.f 
In the 25th volume of the Quarterly Re- 
view, an elaborate and able critique on the 



* P. 507. It has b»en ingoniottsly hinted in the 
Qaarteriy Review, toI. zzv., that the htgh-flowu 
language of servants in Spanish dramas is a parody 
on that of their masters, and designed to make it 
ridiculous. But this is probably too refined an ex- 
cuse. 

f Hist. Litt. dd OingutoA, vol zii., p. 409. 



plays' of Calderon seems to have estkna^ 
ted him without prejudice on either side. 
" His boundless and inexhaustible fertility 
of invention ; his quick power of seizing 
and prosecuting everything with dramatic 
effect ; the unfailing animal spirits of his 
dramas, if we may venture on the expres- 
sion ; the general loftiness and .purity of 
his sentiments ; the rich facility of bis 
verse, the abundance of his language, and 
the clearness and precision with which he 
imbodies his thoughts in words and fig- 
ures, entitle him to a high rank as to the 
imaginative and creative faculty of a poet, 
but we cannot consent to enrol him among 
the mighty masters of the human breast. ^^* 
His total want of truth to nature, even the 
ideal nature which poetry imbodies, justi- 
fies at least this sentence. *^ The wildest 
flights of Biron and Romeo,'' it is observ- 
ed, '* are tame to the heroes of Calderon i 
the Asiatic pomp of expression, the ex- 
uberance of metaphor, the perpetual re- 
currence of the same figures which the 
poetry of Spain derived from its inter- 
course with the Arabian conquerors of the 
peninsula, are lavished by him in all their 
fulness. Every address of a lover to a 
mistress is thickly studded with stars and 
flowers; her looks are always nets of 
gold, her hps rubies, and her heart a rock, 
which the rivers of his tears attempt in 
vain to melt. In short, the language of 
the heart is entirely abandoned for that of 
the fancy ; the brilliant but false concetti 
which have infected the poetical literature 
of every country, and which have been 
universally exploded by pure taste, glitter 
in every page and intrude into every 
speech."! 



Sect. II. Ok the Frbncb Drama. 

Early French Dramatists of this Period.— Cor* 
neille.— His principal Tragedies.— Rotrou. 

16. Among the company who performed 
at the second theatre of Paris, that piay. of 
established in the Marais, was Hardy. 
Hardy, who, Uke Shakspeare, uniting both 
arts, was himself the author of B00« or, as 
some say, HOO dramatic pieces. It is said 
that forty-one of these are extant in the 
collection of his works, which I have never 
seen. Several of them were written, 
learned by heart, and represented within 
a week. His own inventions are the worst 
of all ; his tragedies and tragi-comedies 
are borrowed, with as close an adherence 
to the original text as possible, from Homer, 
or Plutarch, or Cervantes. They have 
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more incident than those of his predeces- 
sore, and are somewhat less absurd ; hut 
Hardy is a writer of little talent. The 
Marianne is the most tolerable of his 
tragedies. In these he frequently aban- 
doned the chorus, and, even where he in- 
troduces it, does not regularly close the 
act with an ode.* 

17. In the comedies of Hardy, and in 
the many burlesque farces represented 
under Henry IV. and Louis XIIL, no re- 
l^ard was paid to decency, either in the 
language or the circumstances. Few per- 
sons of rank, especially ladies, attended 
the theatres.! These were first attracted 
by pastoral representations, of which Ra- 
can gave a successful example in his Ar- 
tenice. It is hardly, however, to be called 
a drama.^ But the stage being no longer 
abandoned to the populace, and a more 
critical judgment in French literature gain- 
ing ground, encouraged by Richelieu, who 
built a large room in his palace for the 
representation of Mirame, an indifferent 
tragedy, part of which was suspected to 

' ie his own,^ the ancient theatre began to 
be studied, rules were laid down and par- 
tially observed, a perfect decorum replaced 
the licentiousness and gross language of 
the old writere. Mairet and Rdtrou, though 
without rising, in their first plays, much 
%bove Hardy, just served to prepare the 
way for the father and founder of the na- 
tional theatre. II 

18. The Melite of Comeille, his first 

Production, was represented in 1629, when 
e was twenty-three years of age. This 
is only distinguished, as some say, from 
those of Hardy by a ^eater vigour of 
style ; but Fonten^e gives a very differ- 
ent opinion. It had at least a success 
which caused a new troop of actors to be 
established in the Marais. His next. 



* Fontenetle, Hist da Theatre FranQoit (io 
QSavTM de Fonteoelie, iti., 72). Suard, Melanges 
dfl LitUratare, tol. iv. 

t Saard, p. 134. Rotroii boasts, that -since he 
wrote for the theatre, it bad become so welt regu- 
lated that respectable women might go to it with as 
little scruple as to the Luiembonrg garden. Cor- 
neille, however, has in general the credit of having 
porified the stage ; after his second piece, CUtan- 
dre, he admitted nothing licentious in his comedies. 
The only remain of grossness, Fontenelle observes, 
was that the lovers m tutoyoiint ; bnt, as he gravelj 
goes on to remark, le tutoiement ne choque pas 
IPS bonnes mceurs; il ne choque que la politesse 
et la vraie galanterie, p. 91. But the last instance 
of this heinous offence is in Le Henteur. 

t Suard, ubi supri. ^ Fontenelle, p. 84, 96. 

9 Id., p. 78. It is difficult in France, as it is with 
as, to ascertain the date of plavs, because they 
ware often represented for jrears OHfors they came 
from the press. It is conjectured by Fontenelle 
that one or two pieces of Mairet and Rotrou may 
have preceded any by Comeille. 

Vol. II.— Bb 



Olitandre, it is agreed, is not so good. But 
La Veuve is much better; irregular in ac 
tion, but with spirit, character, and well- 
invented situations, it is the first model of 
the higher comedy.* These early come- 
dies mnst, in fact, have been relatively of 
considerable merit, since they raised Cor* 
neille to high reputation, and connected 
him with the literary men of his time. 
The Medea, though much borrowed from 
Seneca, gave a tone of grandeur and dig- 
nity unknown before to French tragedy. 
Tins appeared in 1635, and was followed 
by the Cid next year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made 
by La Harpe, I cannot but ame 
with the French Academy, in their ' 

criticism on this play, that the subject is 
essentially ill-chosen. No circumstances 
can be imagined, no skill can be employed, 
that^will reconcile the mind to the mar- 
riage of a daughter with one that has shed 
her father's blood. And the law of unity 
of time, which crowds every event of the 
drama within a few hours, renders the 
promised consent of Chimdne (for such it 
is) to this union still more revolting and 
improbable.f The knowledge of this ter- 
mination reacts on the reader during a 
second perusal, so as to give an irresisti- 
ble impression of her insincerity in her 
previous solicitations for his death. She 
seems, indeed, in several passages, little 
else than a tra^c coquette, and one of the 
most odious kind.^ The English stage at 
that time was not exempt from great vio- 
lations of nature and decorum ; yet had 
the subject of the Cid fallen into the hands 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and it is one 
which they would have willingly selected, 
for the sake of the effective situations and 
contrasts of passion it affords, the part of 
Chimene would have been managed bv 
them with great warmth and spirit, though 
probably not less incongruity and extrava- 
gance ; but I can scarcely beUeve that the 
conclusion would have been so much in 



* Suard. Fontenelle. La Har{)e. 

t La Harpe has said that Chiroine does not 
promise at fast to marry Kodrigue, though the 
spectator perceives that she will do so. He fergeto 
that she has commissioned her lorer's sword in ihfl 
duel with Don Sancho : 

Sors Yainqueur d*un combat dont Chimene eat le 
prix.— Act ▼., sc. 1. 

t In these lines, for example, of the third act, 
•eene 4th : 

Malgre lea feux si beaux qui rompent ma colAre, 

Je ferai mon ponrible k bien venger mon i>ere ; 

Mais malgr6 la rigoeurd'un ai cruel devoir. 

If on unique souhait est de ne rien pouvoir. 

It is true that he found this in hia Spanish ori- 
ginal, but that does not render the imitation judi- 
ckmst or the sentiment either morel, or even theatri- 
cally specious. 
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tiie style of comedy. Her death* or re- 
tirement into a monastery^ would have 
seemed more consonant to her own dignity 
and to that of a tragic subject. Comeille 
was, however, borne out by the tradition 
of Spain, and by the authority of Guillen 
de Castro, whom he imitated. 

80. The language of Comeille is ele- 
atjfoof vated; his sentiments, if some^ 
coTDcuie. times hyperbolical, generaUy no- 
ble, when he has not to deal with ih6 
passi9n^)f love ; conscious of the nature 
of his own powers, he has avoided sub- 
jects wherein this must entirely predomi^ 
nate ; it was to be, as he thought, an ac- 
cessory, but never a principal source of 
dramatic interest. In this, however, as a 
jpeneral law of tragedy, he was mistaken ; 
love is by no means unfit for the chief 
source of tragic distress, but comes in 
generally with a cold and feeble effect as 
a subordinate emotion. In those Roman 
stories he most affected, its expression 
could hardly be otherwise than insipid and 
incongruous. Comeille probably would 
have dispensed with it, like Shakspeare in 
Coriolanus and Julius Cssar; but the 
taste of his contemporaries, formed in 
the pedantic school of romance, has im- 
posed fetters on his genius in almost ev- 
ery drama. In the Cid, where the subject 
left him no choice, he has, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded better in the delineation of love 
than on any other occasion; yet even 
here we often find die cold exagserations 
of compUmentaiy verse instead of the 
voice of nature. B«it other scenes of 
this play, espedsOOy in the first act, which 
bring forward the proud Castilian charac- 
ters of the two fathers of Rodrigo and 
Chimdne, are full of the nervous elo- 
quence of Comeille; and the- general 
style, though it may not have borne the 
fastidious criticism either of the Academy 
or of Voltaire, is so far above anything 
which had been heard on the French 
staee, that it was but a very frigid eulogy 
in Uie former to say that it *< had acquired 
a considerable reputation among works 
of the kind.'* It had at that time aston- 
ished Paris; but the prejudices of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu and the envy of inferior au- 
thors, joined, perhaps, to the proYeibial 
unwillingness of critical bodies to commit 
themselves by warmth of praise, had some 
degree of influence on the judgment which 
the Academy pronounced on the Cid, 
though I do not think it was altogether so 
unjust and uncandid as has sometimes 
been supposed. 
31. The next tragedy of Comeille, Les 
Horaces, is hardly open to less 
objection than the Cid; not so 



much because there is» as the French 
critics have Recovered, a want of unity 
in the subject, which I do not <}uite per^ 
ceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious 
and uninteresting, as from the repulsive* 
ness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with bur natural sympathies. 
Comeille has complicated the legend in 
Livy with the marriage of the younger 
Horatiua to the sister of the Curiatii, and 
thus placed his two female personages in 
a nearly similar situation, which he ha^ 
taken little pains to, diversify by any con- 
trast in their diaracters. They speak, on 
the contrary, nearly in the sam^ tone; 
and we see no reason why the hero of 
the tragedy should not, as he seems half 
disposed, have followed up the murder of 
his sister bv Uiat of his wife. More skill 
is displayed in the opposition of character 
between the combatants themselves ; but 
the mild, though not less courageous or 
patriotic Curiatius attaches the spectator* 
who cares nothing for the triumph of 
Rome or the glory of the Horatian name. 
It must be confessed that the elder Honu*' 
tins is nobly conceived; the Roman ener- 
gy, of whicn we find but a caricature in his 
brutish son, shines out in him with an ad- 
mirable dramatic spirit. I shall be accvh 
sed, nevertheless, of want of taste, when 
I confess that his celebrated Qu'il meurtu 
has always seemed to me less eminent- 
ly sublime than the general suffrage of 
France has declared it. There is nothing 
very novel or striking in the proposition, 
that a soldier's duty is to die in the field 
rather than desert his post by flight ; and 
in a tragedy full of the hyperboles of Ro« 
man patriotism, it appears strange that we 
Bkkould be astonished at that which is the 
principle of all military honour. The 
words are emphatic in their position, ana 
calculated to draw forth the actor's ener- 
gy ; but this is an artifice of no mat 
skill ; and one can hardly help thinking 
that a spectator in the pit womd sponta- 
neously have anticipated the answer of a 
warlike father to the feminine question. 

Que Toaliex-Tons qo'il flt contre trois ? 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by 
the cntics superior to that of the Cid ; 
the nervousness and warmth of Comeille 
is more displayed; and it is more free 
from incorrect and trivial expression. 

23. Cinna, the next in order of time, is 
probably that tragedy of Comeille ^^^^ 
which would be placed at the head 
by a majority of suffrages. His elo« 
Guence reached here its highest point; 
tne speeches are longer, more vivid in 
nurration, more phimophical in argil* 
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ment, more abnndant in that strain of 
Roman energy which he had derived 
chiefly from Lucan, more emphatic and 
condensed in their language and versifi- 
cation. But, as a drama, this is deserv- 
tng of little praise; the characters of 
Cinna and Maximus are contemptible; 
that of Emilia is treapherons and un- 
grateful. She is, indeed, the type of a 
numerous class, who have followed her in 
works of fiction, and sometimes, unhap- 
pily, in real life ; the female patriot, the- 
oretically, at least, an assassin, but com- 
monly compelled, by the lofquity of the 
times, to console herself in practice with 
safer transgressions. We have had some 
specimens ; and other nations, to their 
sname and sorrow, have had more. Bnt 
even the magnanimity of Augustus, whom 
we have not seen exposed to instant dan- 
ger, is uninteresting; nor do we perceive 
why he should bestow his friendship, as 
well as his forgiveness, on the detected 
traitor that cowers before him. It is one 
of those subjects which might, by the in- 
vention of a more complex plot than his- 
tory furnishes, have better excited the 
rtator^s attention, but not his sympa- 

33. A deeper interest belongs to Poly- 
p^j^i^gj^ eucte ; and this is the only trage- 
^^^^ dy of Comeille wherein he af- 
fects the tieart. There is, indeed, a cer- 
tain incongruity which we cannot over- 
come between the sanctity of Christian 
martyrdom and the language of love, es- 
pecially when the latter is rather the 
more prominent of the two in the con- 
duct of the drama.* But the beautiAil 
character of Pauline would redeem much 
greater defects than can be ascribed to 
this tragedy. It is the noblest, perhaps, 
on the French stage, and conceived with 
admirable delicacy and dtgnity.f In the 
style, however, of Polyeucte, there seems 
to be some return towards the languid 



* The coterie at the Hdtel Rambamllet thought 
ihtt Poljeacte would not eucceed, on aecount of 
its religioae character. Comeille, it is said, was 
about to withdraw his tragedy, but was dissuaded 
by an actor of so little reputation that he did not 
even bear a part in the performance.— Fbntenelle, 
p, 101. 

t Fontenelle thinks thai It shows " un grand at- 
tachement k son devoir, et un grand caract^re^ in 
Pauline to desire that Sevenis should ssve her hus- 
band's life, instead of procuring the latter to be ex- 
ecuted that she might marry her loTer.— R6ileziotts 
ear la Po^tique, sect 16. - This is rather an odd 
potion of what is sufficient to constitute an heroic 
character. It is not the conduct of Pauline, which 
iD every Christian and virtuous woman most natu- 
rally be the same, but the fine sentiments and laa- 
» which aeeompany it| that render her part so 



sss:^ 



tone of commonplace, which had been 
wholly thrown off in Cinna.* 

S4. Rodogune is said to have been a fa* 
vourite with the author. It can »^^ 
hardly be so with the generality "****^"*- 
of his readers. The stoiy has all the 
atrocity of the older school, from which, 
Ck)meille had emancipated the stage. It 
borders even on ridicule. Two princes, 
kept by their mother— one of those furies 
whom our own Webster or Marston would 
have delighted to draw — ^in ignorance which 
is the elder, and consequently entitled to 
the throne, are enamoured of- Rodogune. 
Their mother makes it a condition of de« 
claring the succession, that they shall shed 
the blood of this princess. Strudi with 
horror at such a proposition, thev refer 
their passion to the choice of Rodogune, 
who, m her tarn, demands the death of 
their mother. The embarrassment of 
these amiable youths may be conceived. 
La Harpe extols the first act of this tra- 
gedy, and it may perhaps be effective in 
representation. 

26. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately 
called the Death of Pompey, is 
more defective in construction 
than even any other tragedy of Comeille. 
The hero, if Pompey is such, never ap* 
pears on the stage ; and his death being re- 
counted at the beginning of the second act,' 
the real subject of the piece, so far as it 
can be said to have one, is the punish- 
ment of his assassins ; a retribution de- 
manded by the moral sense of the specta- 
tor, but hardly important enough for dra- 
matic interest. The character of Caesar 
is somewhat weakened by his passion for 
Cleopatra, which assumes more the tone 
of devoted gallantry than truth or proba- 
bility warrant ; but Cornelia, though with 
some Lucanic extravagance, is full of a 
Roman nobleness of spirit, which renders 
her, after Pauline, but at a long interval, 
the finest among the female characters of 
Comeille. The language is not beneath 
that of his earlier tragedies. 

26. In Heracliiis we begin to find an in- 
feriority of style. Few passages, Hersdios 
especially after the first act, are 
written with much vigour ; and the plot, 
instead of the faults we may ascribe to 
some of the former dramas, a too 'great 
simplicity and want of action, offenqis bv 
the perplexity of its situations, and stiu 
more by their nature, since they are 



• In the second scene of the second act, betweeiit 
8e?erus and Pauline, two characters of the most 
eletated class, the former quits the stage with this 
tine : Adieu, trop vertueux objet, et trop charmant. 
The latter replies, Adieu, trop nudheureuz, et trop 
paiftifti 
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wholly among the proper resources of 
comedy. The true and the false Herac- 
lius, each uncertain of his paternity, each 
afraid to espouse one who may or may not 
be his sister ; the embarrassment of Pho- 
cas, equally irritated by both, but aware 
that, in putting either to death, he may 
punish his own son ; the art of Leontine, 
who produces this confusion, not by si- 
lence, but by a series of inconsistent false- 
hoods ; all these are in themselves ludi- 
crous, and such as in comedy could pro- 
duce no other effect than laughter. 
37. Nicomede is generally placed by the 

itf. .. critics below Heraclius, an opin- 
Nicomed«. .^^ .^ ^j^j^j^ J ^i^^^j^ j^^^jy ^^^^ 

cur. The plot is. feeble and improbable, 
but more tolerable than the strange en* 
tanglements of Heraclius ; and the spirit 
of Comeille shines out more in the char- 
acters and sentiments. None of bis later 
tragedies deserve much notice, except that 
we find one of his celebrated scenes in 
8ertoriu8, a drama of little general merit. 
Nicomede and Sertorius were both first 
represented after the middle of the century. 

28. Voltaire has well distinguished the 
Faults and ^^^ scenes of Comeille and the 
beauties oT fine tragedies of Racine. It can, 
Corneuie perhaps, hardly be said that, with 
the exception of Polyeucte, the former 
has produced a single play, which, taken 
as a whole, we can commend. The keys 
of the passions were not given to his cus- 
tody. But in that which he introduced 
upon the French stage, and which long 
continued to be its boast — ^impressive, en- 
ergetic declamation; thoughts masculine, 
bold, and sometimes sublime, conveyed 
in a style for the most part clear, con- 
densed, and noble, and in a rhythm sono- 
rous and satisfactory to the ear — ^he has 
not since been equalled. Lucan, ii has 
always been said, was the favourite study 
of Comeille. No one, indeed, can admire 
one who has not a strong relish for the 
other. That the tragedian has ever sur- 
passed the highest flights of his Roman 
prototype, it might be difficult to prove ; 
but if his fire is not more intense, it is ac- 
companied with less smoke; his hyper- 
boles, for such he has, are less frequent 
and less tui|^d ; his taste is more judi- 
cious ; he knows better, especially in de- 
scription, what to choose and yrhere to 
stop. Lucan, however, would have dis- 
dained the politeness of the amorous he- 
roes of Comeille ; and, though often te- 
dious, often offensive to good taste, is 
never languid or ignoble. 

29. The first French comedy written in 
polite language, without low wit 
or indecency, is due to Comeille, 



or, rather, in some degree, to the Span- 
ish author whom he copied in Le Men- 
teur. This has been improved a little by 
Goldoni, and our ,own well-known farce. 
The Liar, is borrowed from both. The 
incidents are diverting, but it belongs to 
the subordinate class of comedy, and a 
better moral would have been shown in 
the disgrace of the principal character. 
Another comedy about the same time, 
Le Pedant Joue, by Cyrano de Bergerac, 
had much success. It has been called the 
first comedy in prose, and the first where- 
in a provincial dialect is introduced ; the 
remark as to the former circumstance 
shows a forgetfulness of Larivey. Mo- 
li^re has borrowed freely from this play. 

30. The only tragedies, after those of 
Comeille, anterior to 1650, oiberPreneii ' 
which the French themselves »"f«i«»- 
hold worthy of remembrance, are the So- 
phonisbe of Mairet, in which some char- 
acters and some passages are vigorously 
conceived ; but the style is debased by low 
and ludicrous thoughts, which later critics 
never fail to point out with severity ;* the 
See vole of Dunrer, the best of several 
good tragedies, full of lines of great sim- 
plicity in expression, but which seem to 
gain force by their simplicity, by one who, 
though never sublime, adopted with suc- 
cess the severe and reasoning style of 
Comeille;! the Marianne of Tristan, 
whieh, at its appearance in 1637, passed 
for a rival of the Cid, and remained for a 
century on the 8tag€, but is now ridiculed 
for a style alternately turgid and ludi- 
crous ; and the Wenceslas of Rotrou, 
which had not ceased thirty years since 
to be represented, and perhaps is so still. 

31. This tragedy, the best work of a 
fertile dramatist, who did himself Wencesiat 
honour by a ready acknowledge ^ Rotroa. 
ment of the superiority of Comeille, in- 
stead of canvassing the suff'rages of those 
who always envy genius, is by no means 
so much below that great master, as, in 
the unfortunate eflR>rts of his later years, 
he was below himself. Wenceslas was 
represented in 1647. It may be admitted 
that Rotrou had conceived his plot, which 
is wholly original, in the spirit of Cor- 
neille ; the masculine energy of the senti- 
ments, the delineation of bold and fierce 
passions, of noble and heroic love, the at- 
tempt even at political philosophy, are 
copies of that model. It seems, indeed, 
that in several scenes, Rotrou must, out of 
mere generosity to Comeille, have deter- 
mined to out-do one of his most unexcep- 
tionable passages, the consent of Chimene 



* Soaid, nbi aupii. 
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to espouse the Cid. HiB own curtain 
droDs on the vanishing reluctance of hie 
heroine to accept the hand of a monster 
whom she hated, and who had just mur-^ 
dered her loyer in his own broUi^r. It is 
the Lady Anne of Shakspeare ; but Lady 
Anne is not a heroine. Wenceslas is not 
unworthy of comparison with the second 
class of Comeille's tragedies. But the 
ridiculous tone of language and sentiment 
which the heroic romances had rendered 
popular, and from which Comeille did not 
wholly emancipate himself, often appears 
in this piece of Rotrou ; the intrigue is 
rather too complex, in the Spanish style, 
for trajgedy ; the diction ^eems fro^ueiitly 
obnoxious to the most indulgent criticism ; 
but, above all, the story is essentially ill- 
contrived, ending in the grossest violation 
of poetical justice ever witnessed on the 
stage, the impunity and even the triumph 
of one of the worst characters that was 
ever drawn. 



Sect. IIL On the English Drama. 

London Theatres.— Shakspeare.— Jooson.— Bean- 
mont and Fletcher.— Maaeinger.— Other English 
Dramatists. 

33. The English drama had been en- 
j^^^ couraged through the reign of 
IfSBmrngp Elizabeth by increasing populari- 
■nder £ii&- ty, notwithstanding the strenuous 
■'*'^' opposition of a party sufficiently 
powerful to enlist the magistracy, and, in 
a certain measure, the government on its 
side. A progressive improvement in dra- 
matic writing, possibly also, though we 
know less of this, in the skill of the ac- 
tors, ennobled, while it kept alive, the 
public taste; the crude and insipid com- 
positions of an Edwards or a Whetstone, 
among numbers more whose very names 
are lost, gave way to the real genius of 
Greene and Marlowe, and, after them, to 
Shakspeare. 

33. At the beginning of this century, 
Nuniwr of not Icss than eleven regular play- 
iheatres. houses had been erected in Lon- 
don and its suburbs ; several of which, it 
appears, wero still in use, an order of the 
privy council in 1600, restraining the num- 
ber to two, being little regarded. Of these, 
the most important was that of the Black 
Friars, with which another, called the 
Globe, on the opposite side of the river, 
was connected ; the same company per- 
forming at the former in winter, at the 
latter in summer. This was the company 
of which Buibage, the best actor of the 
day, was chief, and to which Shakspearo, 
who was alto a proprietor, belonged. 



Their names appear in letters patent and 
other legal instruments.* 

84. James was fond of these amuse- 
menu, and hiad encouraged them Bnonarsgad 
in Scotland. The Puritan influ- *>y ^•m^ 
ence, which had been sometimes felt in 
the council of Elizabeth, came speedily to 
an end ; though the representation of plays 
on Sundays, a constant theme of com- 
plaint, but never wholly put down, was 
now abandoned, and is not even tolerated 
by the declaration of sports. The several 
companies of players, who, in her reign, 
had been under the nominal protection of 
some men of rank, were now denominated 
the servants of the king, the queen, or 
other royal personages.! They were re- 
lieved from some of the vexatious control 
they had experienced, and subjected only 
to the gentle sway of the Master of the 
Revels. It was his duty to revise all dra- 
matic works before they were represent- 
ed, .to exclude profane and unbecoming 
language, and specially to take care that 
there should be no interference with mat- 
tere of state. The former of these func- 
tions must have been ratlier laxly exer- 
cised ; but there are instances in which a 
license was refused on account of very 
recent history being touched *a a play. 

35. The reigns of James and Charles 
were the glory of our theatre. oeMrai 
Public applause, and the favour of taste ibr 
princes, were well bestowed on <**««h* 
those bright stare of our literature who 
then appeared. In 1033, when Sir Henry 
Herbert became Master of the Revels, 
there were five companies of actora in 
London. This, indeed, is something less 
than at the accession of James, aiul the 
latest historian of the drama suggests the 
increase of Puritanical sentiments as a 
likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we find little reason to believe that there 



* Shakspeare probably retired from the stage, as 
a performer, sooa after 1003; his name Appears 
among the actora of Sejanus in 1603, but not 
amonff those of Volpon^ in 1605. There is a tradi- 
tion tnat James I. wrote a letter thanking Shake- 
Care for the compliment paid (o him in Macbeth, 
alone, it aeems, beliefed this: Mr. Collier does 
not, and probably most people will be equally akep- 
tical.— Collier, i., 370. 

t Id., p. 347. But the pririlege of peers Co grant 
licenses to itinerant players, given by statuta 14 
Eliz., c. 5, and 39 Eliz., e. 4, waa taken away by I 
Jac. 1., c 7, ao that they became liable to be Heated 
as vagrants. Ateordmgly, there were no eatab- 
lished theatres in any provincial city, and strollers, 
though dear to the lovers of the buskin, were al- 
ways obnozioas to grave magistrates. The license, 
however, granted to Burbage, Shakspeare, Hem- 
ming*, and others in 1603, anthorixes them to act 
plays, not onlj at the usual house, but in any other 
part of the kmgdom. Buibage was reckoned the 
best actor of his time, and ezcelled as Richard III 
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was any decline in the poblic taste for the 
theatre ; and it may be as probable an by* 
pothesis, that the excess of competition 
at the end of Elizabeth^s reign had ren* 
dered some undertakings unprofiuble ; the 
greater ftshes, as usual in such cases, 
swallowing up the less. We leam from 
Howes, the continuator of Stow, that 
within sixty years before 1631, seventeen 

Slayhouses had been built-in the metropo- 
s. These were now larser and more 
convenient than before. They were divi- 
ded into public and private ; not that the 
former epithet was inapplicable to both ; 
but those styled public were not com- 
pletely roofed, nor well provided with 
seats, nor were the performances by can- 
dlelight v they resembled more the rude 
booths we still see at fairs, or the con- 
structions in which interludes are repre- 
sented by day in Italy; while private 
theatres, such as that or the Black Friars, 
were built in nearly the present form. It 
seems to be the more probable opinion 
that moveable scenery was unknown on 
these theatres. ** It is a fortunate circum- 
stance," Mr. Collier has- observed, " for 
the poetry of our old plays that it was so ; 
the imagination of the auditor only was 
appealed to ; and we owe to the absence 
of painted canvass many of the finest 
descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his 
contemporaries and immediate followers. 
The introduction of sceneiy gives the 
date to the commencement of the decline 
of our dramatic poetry.'* In this remark, 
which seems as ori^nal as just, I entirely 
concur. Even in this age, the prodigality 
of our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene- 
painting, can hardly keep pace with the 
creative powers of Shakspeare ; it is well 
that he did not live when a manager was 
to estimate his descriptions by the cost of 
realizing them on canvass, or we might 
never have stood with Lear on the cliffs 
of Dover, or amid the palaces of Venice 
with Shylock and Antonio. The scene is 
perpetually changed in our old drama, 
precisely because it was not changed at 
all. A powerful argument might other- 
wise have been discovered in favour of the 
unity of place, that it is very cheap. 

36. Charles, as we might expect, was 
TheatiM ^^^ ^^^^ incUu^ to this liberal 
closed by the pleasure than his predecessors. 

ParHamenl. |j y^^ ^ HlB OWn COSt that 

Prrnne assaulted the stage in his immense 
volume, the Histrio-mastix. Even Milton, 
before the foul spirit had wholly entered 
into htm, extolled the learned sock of Jon- 
son, and the wild wood-notes of SAiaks- 
peare. But these dajs were soon to pass 
away; the ears of t'rynne wei^ avenged ; 



by an order of the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, Sept. S, 1643, the theatres were 
closed, as a becoming measure during the 
season of public calamity and impendins 
civil war; but, after some unsuccessful 
attempts to evade this prohibition, it was 
thought expedient, in the complete suc- 
cess of the party who had always abhor- 
red the drama, to put a stop to it altogeth- 
er; and another ordinance of Jan. 32, 1648, 
reciting the usual objections to all such 
entertainments, directed the theatres to be 
rendered unserviceable. We must refer 
the reader to the valuable work which baa 
suppUed the sketch of these pages for far- 
ther knowledge)* it is more our province 
to follow the track of those who most dis- 
tinguish a period so fertile in dramatic 
genius; and, first, that of the greatest of 
them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to 
marshal the plays of Shakspeare 8hiikapeu«^ 
according to chronological or- Twelfth 
der, always attending less tp ^'f^- 
intemal evidence than to tt* very fallible 
proofs of publication they coula obtain, 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1612 
or 1613. It afterward rose a little higher 
in the list; but Mr. Collier has finally 
proved that it was on the stage early in 
1603, and was at that time chosen, proba- 
bly as rather a new piece, for representa- 
tion at one of the Inns of Court.t The 
general style resembles, in my judcroent, 
that of Much Ado about Nothing, which is 
referred with probability to the year 1600. 
Twelfth Night, notwithstanding some very 
beautiful passages, and the humorous ab- 
surdity of Malvoho, has not the corusca^ 
tions of wit and spirit of character that 
distinguish the excellent comedy it seems 
to have inunediately foUowed ; nor is the 
plot nearly so well constracted. Viola 
would be more interesting if she had not 
indelicately, as well as unfairly towards 
Olivia, determined to win the duke's heart 
before she had seen .him. The part of 
Sebastian has all that improbability which 
belongs to mistaken identity, without the 
comic effect for the sake of which that is 
forgiven in Plantus and in the Comedy of 
Errors. 

38. The Merry Wives of Windsor is that 



* I bate made do particular references to Mr. 
Collier's double work, The History of English Dra- 
matic Poetry and Annals of the Stage ; it will be 
necessary for the reader to make oae of his index : 
but few books latelv published contain sp much 
valuable and original mformation, though, not en- 
tirely arranged in the most convenient manner. He 
seems, nevertheless, to have obligations to Dodsiey*s 
prehee to his Collection of OM Plays, or nth«r, 
perhaps, to Reed's edition of it 

t Vol i, p. 387. 
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tterryWitM woik Of Shakftpeaie in wliich 
orwimter. he ha0 best displayed Enfflish 
manners ; for, though there is sometiiiDg 
of this in the historical pbys,yet we rare- 
ly see in them such a picture of actual life* 
as comedy ought to represent It may 
be diflScuIt to say for what cause he has 
abstained from a source of gayety whence 
his prolific invention and keen eye for the 
diversities of character might have drawn 
BO much. T(ie Masters Knowell and 
Well-bom, the young gentlemen who 
spend their money fire^y and make love 
to rich widows, an insipid race of person- 
ages, it must be owned, recur for ever in 
the old plays ^ f James's reign ; but Shaks- 
peare threw an ideality over this class of 
characters, the Bassanios, the VaJentines, 
the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes 
which, neither by dress nor manners, re- 
called the prose of ordinaiy life.* In this 
play, however, the English gentleman, in 
age and youth, is brought upon the stiue, 
slightly caricatured in Shiulow, and far 
more so in Slender. The latter, indeed, 
is a perfect satire, and, I think, was so in- 
tended, on the brilliant youth of the prov- 
inces, such as we may believe it to have 
been before the introduction of newspa- 
pers and turnpike roads; awkward and 
boobyish among civil people, but at home 
'in rude sports, and proud of exploits at 
which the town would laugh, yet perhaps 
with more courage and good-nature than 
the laughers. No doubt can be raised 
that the family of Lucy is ridiculed in 
Shallow; but those who have had re- 
course to the old fable of the deer- steal- 
ing forget that Sfaakspeare never lost sight 
of his native county, and went, perhaps 
every summer^ to Stratford. It is not 
impossible that some arrocanee of the 
provincial squires towards a mayor, whom, 
though a gentleman by birth and the re- 
cent grant of arms, they might not reckon 
suchf excited his malicious wit to those 
admirable delineations. 

39. The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
first printed in I6#9, bnt veiy materially 
altered in a snbse<pient edition. It is 
wholly comic ; so that Dodd, who pub- 
lished the Beauties of Shakspeare, con- 
fining himself to poetry, says it is the only 
^y whidi afforded him nothing to ex- 
tract. This play does not excite a great 
deal of interest; for Anne Page is but a 



« *« No donbt." says Cotoridfe, «* tbey (Bcamnoat 
and Pleteber) imitaied the case of gantlmMDly 
ooDvertatkm better than Shakspeare, who waa un- 
able not to be too much auodattd to aocceed in 
tfais.**^Table talk, ii., 396. I am not quite eure 
that I underatand thia expreation ; bat probably the 
aiaaoing ia not very difierent from what I hate aaid. 
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ijde of a character not very uncom- 
mon, which, under a ^arb of placid and 
decorous mediocrity, is still capable of 
pursuing its own will. But in wit and hu- 
morous delineation no other goes beyond 
it. If Falstaff seems, as Johnson has in- 
timated, to have lost some of his powers 
of merriment, it is because he is humilia- 
ted to a point where even his invention 
and impudence cannot bear him off victo- 
rious. In the first acts he is still th^ same 
Jack Falstaff of the Boar's Head. Jon- 
son's earliest comedy, Every Man in his 
Humour, had appeared a few years before 
the Meriy Wives of Windsor ; thev both 
turn on English life in the middle cUsses, 
and on the same passion of jealousy, ii; 
then, we compare these two productions 
of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast 
superiority df Shakspeare will appear un- 
deniable. Kitely, indeed, has more ener- 
gy, more relief, more, perhaps, of what 
might appear to his temper matter for 
jealousy, than the wretched, narrow-mind- 
ed Ford ; he is more of a gentleman, and 
commands a certain degree of respect; 
but dramatic justice is better dealt upon 
Ford by rendering him ridiculous, and he 
suits better the festive style of Shaks- 
peare's most amusing play. His light- 
hearted wife, on the other hand, is drawn 
with more spirit than Dame Kitely ; and 
the most ardent admirer of Jonson would 
not oppose Master Stephen to Slender, or 
Bofoadil to Falstaff. The other charac- 
ters are not parallel enough to admit of 
comparison; but in their diversity (nor is 
Shakspeare, perhi^, in any one play mcnre 
fertile) and their amusing peculiarity, as 
well as in the construction and arrange- 
ment of the story, the brilliancy of the wit, 
the perpetual gayety of the dialogue, we 
perceive at once to whom the laurel must 
be given. Nor is this ^comparison instil 
tut^ to disparage Jonson, wnora we have 
praised, and shidl have again to praise so 
highly, but to show how much easier it 
was to vanquish the rest of Europe than 
to contend with Shakspeare. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly 
referred to the end of 1603, is Mcmre ibr 
perhaps, after Hamlet, Lear, 3i«Mor». 
and Macbeth, the play in which Shaks- 
peare struggles, as it were, most with the 
overmastenng power of his own mind ; 
the depths and mtricaeies of being, which 
he has searched and sounded with intense 
reflection, perplex and harass him ; his 
personages arrest their course of action 
to pour forth, in language the roost re- 
mote from common use, thoughts whidt 
few could grasp in the clearest expres- 
sion; and thus he loses something of 
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dramatic excellence in that of his con- 
templative philosophy. The Duke is de* 
signed as the representative of this philo- 
sophical character. He is stem and mel- 
ancholy by temperament, averse to the 
exterior shows of power, and secretly 
conscious of some unfitness for its practi- 
cal (futies. The subject is not very hap- 
pily chosen, but artfully improved by 
Shakspeare. In most of the numerous 
stories of a similar nature which before 
or since his time have been related, the 
sacrifice of chastity is really made, and 
made in vain. There is, however, some- 
thing too coarse and disgusting in such a 
story ; and it would have deprived him of 
a splendid exhibition of character. The 
virtue of Isabella, inflexible and independ- 
ent of circumstance, has something very 
grand and elevated ; yet one is disposed 
to ask whetherl if Claudio had been realJy 
executed, the spectator would not have 

gone away with no great affection for 
er; and at least we now feel that her 
reproaches against her miserable brother, 
when he clings to life like a frail and 
guilty being, are too harsh. There is 
great skill in the invention of Mariana, 
and without this the story could not have 
had anything like a satisfactory termina- 
tion ; vet it is never explained how the 
Duke had become acquainted with this 
seqret, and, being acquainted with it, bow 
he had preserved his esteem and confi- 
dence in Angelo. His intention, as hint- 
ed towards the end, to marry Isabella, is 
a little too commonplace ; it is one of 
Shakspeare's hasty half-thoughts. The 
language of this comedy is very obscure, 
and the text seems to have been printed 
with great inaccuracy. 1 do not value 
the comic parts highly ; Lucio*s impudent 
profligacy, the result rather of sensual de- 
basement than of natural ill disposition, is 
well represented ; but Elbow is a very in- 
ferior repetition of Dogberry. In dramatic 
effect, Measure for Measure ranks high ; 
the two scenes between IsabeUa and An- 
gelo, that between her and Claudio, those 
where the Duke appears in disguise, and 
the catastrophe in the fifth act, are admi- 
rably written and very interesting, ex- 
cept so far as the spectator's knowledge 
of the two stratagems which have deceived 
Angelo may prevent him from participa- 
ting in the maignation at Isabella's imagi- 
nary wrong which her lamentations would 
excite. Several of the circumstances and 
characters are borrowed from the old play 
of Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra; 
but very little of the sentiments or Ian- 
lage. What is good in Measure for 
easure is Shakspeare's own. 
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41. If originality of inventioii did not so 
much stamp almost every play of ^^ 
Shakspeare, that to name one as the 
most original seems a disparagement to 
<others, we might say that this great pre- 
rogative of genius was exercised above 
all in Lear. It diverges more from the 
model of regular tragedy than Macbeth or 
Othello, and even more than Hamlet ; but 
the fable is better constructed than in the 
last of these, and it displays full as much 
of the almost superhuman inspiration of 
the poet as the other two. Lear himself 
is perhaps the most wonderful of dra- 
matic conceptions, ideal to satisfy the 
most romantic imagination^ yet idealized 
from the reality of nature. In preparing 
us for the most intense sympathy with 
this old man, he first abases him to the 
ground ; it is not (Edipus, against whose 
respected age the gods themselves have 
conspired ; it is not Orestes, noble-minded 
and affectionate, whose crime has been vir- 
tue ; it is a headstrong, feeble, and selfish 
being, whom, in the first act of the trage- 
dy, nothing seems eapable of redeeming 
in our eyes; nothing but what follows, 
intense wo, unnatural wrong. Then comes 
on that splendid madness, not absurdly 
sudden, as in some "tragedies, but in 
which the strings that keep his reasoning 
power together give way, one after the 
other, in the pbrensy of rage and grief. 
Then it is that we find what in hfe may 
sometimes be seen, the intellectual ener- 
gies grow stronger in calamity, and espe- 
cially under wrong. An awful eloquence 
belongs to unmerited suffering. Thoughts 
burst out, more profound than Lear in his 
prosperous hour could ever have conceiv- 
ed ; mconsequent— for such is the condi- 
tion of madness— but in themselves frag- 
ments of coherent truth, the reason of an 
unreasonable mind. 

41. Timon of Athens is cast, as it were, 
in the same mould as Lear ; it is Timon or 
the same essential character ; the AUiens. 
same generosity, more from wanton os- 
tentation than love of others; the same 
fierce rage under the smart of ingrati- 
tude ; the bame rousing up, in that tem- 
pest, of powers that had slumbered uh- 
suspectea in some deep recess of the 
soul ; for, had Timon or Lear known that 
philosophy of human nature in their calm- 
er moments which fury broucht forth, 
they would never have had such terrible 
occasion to display it. The thoughtless 
confidence of Lear in his children has 
something in it far more touching than 
the self-beggary of Timon ; though both 
one and the other have prototypes enough 
in real life. And as we give the old king 
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more of oor pity, so a more intense ab- 
horrence accompanies his daughters and 
the worse characters of that drama than 
we spare for the miserable sycophants of 
the Athenian. Their thanklessness is an- 
ticipated, and springs from the very na- 
ture of their calling; it verges on the 
beaten road of comedy. In this play 
there is neither a female personage, ex- 
cept two courtesans, who hardly speiJc, 
nor any prominent character (the honest 
stewaitl IS not such) redeemed by virtue 
enough to be estimable ; for the cynic 
Apemantus is but a cynic, and ill replaces 
the uoble Kent of the other drama. The 
fable, if fable it can be called, is so extra- 
ordinarily deficient in action— a fault of 
which 9hakspeare is not guilty in any 
other instance — that we may wonder a 
little how he should have seen in the sin- 
gle delineation of Timon a counterbal- 
ance for the manifold objections to this 
subject. But there seems to have been a 
period of Shakspeare^s Ufe when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill content with the 
world or his own conscience r the memo- 
ry of hours misspent, the pang of affec- 
tion misplaced or unrequited, the experi- 
ence of man^s worser nature, which in- 
tercourse with in-chosen associates, by 
choice or circumstance, peculiarly teach- 
es; th^se, as they sank down mto the 
depths of his great mind, seem not only 
to have inspir^ into it the conception of 
Lear and Timon, but that of one primary 
character, the censurer of mankind. This 
type is first seen in the philosophic mel- 
ancholy of Jacques, gazing with an undi- 
minished serenity, and with a gayety of 
fancy, though not of manners, on the fol- 
lies of the world. It assumes a graver 
cast in the exiled Duke of the same play, 
and next one rather more severe in the 
Duke of Measure for Measure, hi all 
these, however, it is merely contempla- 
tive philosophy. In Hamlet this is min- 
gled with tne impulses of a perturbed 
heart under the pressure of extraordinary 
circumstances ; it shines no longer, as in 
the former characters, with a steadv light, 
but plays in fitful coruscations amid feign- 
ed ffayety and extravagance. In Lear it 
is the flash of sudden inspiration across 
the incongruous imagery of madness ; in 
Timon it is obscured by the exaggera- 
tions of misanthropy. These plays all 
belong to nearly ihe same period: As 
You Like It being usually referred to 
1600, Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 
1602, Timon to the same year. Measure 
for Measure to 1603, and I.<ear to 1604. 
Id the later plays of Shakspeare, espe- 
cially in Macbeth and the Tempestt much 
Vol. IL— C t 



of moral speculation will be found, but he ' 
has never returned to this type of charac- 
ter in the personages. Timon is less 
and less pleasing than the great majority 
of Shakspeare^s plays, but it abounds 
with signs of his genius. Schlegel ob- 
serves, that of afl his works, it is that whicli 
has most satire ; comic in representation 
of the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian 
in the bursts of Timon himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be 
in part, and only in part, the work 

of Shakspeare. From the poverty "™^***- 
and bad management of the fable, the want 
of any effective or distinguishable charac- 
ter, for Marina is no more than the com- 
mon form of female virtue, such as all the 
dramatists of that age could draw, and a 
general feebleness of the tragedy as a 
whole, I should not believe the structure 
to have been Shakspeare's. But many 
passages are far more in his manner than 
in that of any coutemporaiy writer with 
whom I am acquainted ; and the extrinsic 
testimony^ though not conclusive, being 
of some value, I should not dissent from 
the judgment of Steevens and Malone, 
that it was, in no inconsiderable degree, re- 
paired and improved by his touch. Drake 
has placed it under the year 1500, as the 
earliest of Shakspeare^s plays, for no better 
reason, apparently, than that he thought it 
inferior to all the rest. But if, as most will 
agree, it were not quite his own, this reason 
will have less weight; and the language 
seems to me rather that of his second or 
third manner than of his first. Pericles is 
not known to have existed before 1609. 

44. The majority of readers, 1 believe, 
assign to Macbeth, which seems to have 
been written about 1606, the pre-eminence 
among the works of Shakspeare ; many, 
however, would rather name Othello, one 
of his latest, which is referred to 1611; 
and a few might prefer Lear to either. 
The ffreat epic drama, as the first may be 
called, deserves, in my own judgment, the 
post it has attained, as being, in the lan- 
guage of Drake, ^ the greatest effort of our 
author^s genius, the most sublime and im- 
pressive drama which the world has ever 
beheld." It will be observed that Shaks- 
peare had now turned his mind towards 
the tragic drama. No tragedy but Romeo 
and Juhet belongs to the sixteenth century ; 
ten, without counting Pericles, appeared 
in the first eleven years of the present. 
It is not my design to distinguish each of 
his plays separately ; and it will be evi- 
dent that I pass over some of the greatest. 
No writer, in fact, is so well known as 
Shakspeare, or has been so abundantly, 
and, on the whole, so ably criticised; I 
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might have been warranted in saying eren 
less than I have done. 

45. Shakspeare was, as I believe, con* 
Hii Roman ^crsant with the better class of 
trafediv. English literature which the 
jiUittiCMtr. reign of Elizabeth affonied. 
Among other books, the translation by 
North of Amyot's Plutarch seems to have 
fallen into his hands about 1007. It was the 
source of three tragedies, founded on the 
lives of Brutus, Antony, and Coriolanus, 
the first bearing the name of Julins Cassar. 
In this the plot wants even that historical 
unity which the romantic drama requires ; 
the third and fourth acts are ill connected ; 
it is deficient in female characters, and in 
that combination which is generally ap- 
parent amid all the intricacies of his fable. 
But it abounds in fine scenes and fine pas- 
sages ; the spirit of Plutarch's Brutus is 
well seized, the predominance of Caesar 
himself is judiciously restrained, the char- 
acters have that individuality which Shaks- 

geare seldom misses ; nor is there, per- 
aps, in the whole range of ancient and 
modem eloquence, a speech more fully 
realizing the perfection that orators have 
striven to.attam than that of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather 
Antony and a different order ; it does not fur- 
cioofNitn. nish, perhaps, so many striking 
beauties as the last, but is, at least, equally 
redolent of the genius of Shakspeare. 
Antony, indeed, was given him by history, 
and he has but imbodied in his own vivid 
colours the irregular mind of the triumvir, 
ambitious and daring against all enemies 
but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to 
guide him ; she is another incarnation of 
the same passions, more lawless and in- 
sensible to reason and honour, as they are 
found in women. This character being 
not one that can please, its strong and 
spirited delineation tias not been sufficient- 
ly observed. It has, indeed, only a poet- 
ical originality ; the type was in the cour- 
tesan of common life, but the resemblance 
is that of Michael Angelo*s Sibyls to a 
muscular woman. In this tragedy, like 
Julius Caesar, as has been justly observed 
by Schlegel, the events that do not pass 
on the stage are scarcely made clear 
enough to one who is not previously ac- 
quainted with history, and some of the 
persons appear and vanish again without 
sufficient reason. He has, in fact, copied 
Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discem- 
^ . . „„. ed in the third Roman tragedy 
ooriounna. ^^ ghakspeare, Coriolanus. He 
luckily found an intrinsic historical unity 
Which he could not have destroyed, and 
which hismangnificent ddineation of the 



chief personage has thoroughly maintain- 
ed. Coriolanus himself has the grandeur 
of sculpture ; his proportions are colossal; 
nor would less than this transcendent 
superiority, by which he towers over his 
feUow-citizens, warrant, or seem for the 
moment to warrant, his haughtiness and 
their pusillanimity. The surprising judg- 
ment of Shakspeare is visible in this. A 
dramatist of the second class, a Comeille, 
a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have lost 
the occasion of representing the plebeian 
form of courage and patriotism; A tribune 
would have been made to utter noble 
speeches, and some critics would have 
extolled the balance and contrast of the 
antagonist principles. And this might 
have degenerated into the general saws 
of ethics and poUtics which philosophical 
tragedians love to pour forth. Bnt Shaks- 
peare instinctively perceived that, to ren- 
der the arrogance of Coriolanus endurable 
to the spectator or dramatically probable 
he must abase the plebeians to a con- 
temptible populace. The sacrifice of his- 
toric truth is often necessaiy for the truth 
of poetry. The citizens of eariy Rome, 
^^rtuHearum masctUa tnilitum prdes^^ are 
indeed calumniated in his scenes, and 
might almost pass for buigesses of Strat- 
foid ; but the unity of emotion is not dis- 
sipated by contradictory energies. Cori- 
olanus is less rich in poetical style than 
the other two, but the comic parts are full 
of humour. In these three tragcidies it is 
manifest that Roman character, and, stiU 
more, Roman manners, are not escfaibited 
with the precision of a scholar ; yet there 
is something that distinguishes them from 
the rest,'something of a grandiosity in the 
sentiments and language, which snows us 
that Shakspeare had not Tead that history 
without entering into its spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, 
is reckoned by many Ae latest uj, ^|^ 
of Shakspeare's works. In the memaotf 
zenith of his faculties, in posses- *^''»- 
sion of fame disproportionate, indeed, to 
what has since accrued to his memory, 
but beyond that of any contemporary, at 
the age of about forty-seven, he ceased lo 
write, and settled himself, at a distance 
from all dramatic associations, in his own 
native town; a home of which he had 
never lost sight, nor even permanently 
quitted; the birthplace of his children, 
and to which he brought what might then 
seem affluence in a middle station, with 
the hope, doubtless, of a secure decline 
into the yellow leaf of years. But he was 
cut off in 1616, not, probably, in the midst 
of any schemes for his own glory, but to 
the loss of those enjoyments which he 
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had aceastemed himself to value beyond 
it. His descendants, it is well known, 
became extinct in little more than half a 
centary. 

49. The name of Shakspeare is the 
GiMiiMMor greatest in our literature— it is 
iitegeoiw. the greatest in all literature. 
No man ever came near to him in the 
creative powers of the mind ; no man had 
ever such strength at once, and such va- 
riety of imagination. Coleridge has most 
felicitously applied to him a Greek epi« 
thet, given before to I know not whom, 
certainly none so deserving of it, ftvpunfov^, 
fhe' thousand-souled Shakspeare.* The 
ttumber of characters in his plays is as- 
tonishingly great, without reckoning those 
who, although transient, have often their 
individualiiy ; all distinct, all types of hu- 
man life in well-defined differences. Yet 
he neVer takes an abstract quality to im- 
body it ; scarcely, perhaps, a definite con- 
dition of manners, as Jonson does ; nor 
did he draw much, as 1 conceive, from 
living models: there is no manifest ap- 
pearance of personal caricature in his 
comedies, though, in some slight traits of 
character, this may not improbably have 
been the case. Above all, neither he nor 
his contemporaries wrote for the stage in 
the worst, though most literal, and, of late 
years, the most usual sense ; making the 
servants and handioaids. of dramatic in- 
vention to lord over it, and limiting the 
capacities of the poet's mind to those of 
the performers. If this poverty of the 
representative department of the drama 
had hung, tike an incumbent fiend, on the 
creative power of Shakspeare, how would 
he have poured forth, with such inexhaust- 
ible prodigality, the vast diversity of char- 
acters that we find in some of his plays ? 
This it is in which he leaves far behind, 
not the dramatists alone, but all writers 
of fiction. Compare with him Homer, 
the tragedians of Greece, the poets of Ita- 
ly, Plautus, Cervantes, Moliere, Addison, 
Le Sage, Fielding, Richardson, Scott, the 
romancers of the elder or later schools*- 
one man has far more than surpassed 
them all. Others may have been as sub- 
lime, others may have been more pathet- 
ic, others may have equalled him in grace 
and purity of language, and have shunned 
some of its faults ; but the philosophy of 
Shakspeare, his intimate searching out of 
the human heart, whether in the gnomic 
form of sentence, or in the dramatic exhi- 



* Tahle-talk, vol. ii., p. 301. Coleridge had pie- 
viomljr spoken of Sbakepeare'e mmuUc mind, which, 
if we take it in the sense of multitudinous unity, 
vwrriMV Kv/utrmv am^iB^v ytXao^t will present the. 
iime idea as /ivpcovov;/ i a beautiful imaa^ 



bition of character, is a gift peculiarly his 
own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very 
little manifested, in comparison wiui him, 
by the English dramatists of his own and 
the subsequent period, whom we are about 
to approach. 

60. These dramatists, as we shall speed 
ily perceive, are hardly less infe- Htajudi 
rior to Shdcspeare in judgment. nMmt. 
To this quality I particularly advert, be 
cause forei^ writers, and sometimes oui 
own, have imputed an extraordinary bar- 
barism and rudeness to his works. They 
belong, indeed, to an age sufilciently rude 
and barbarous in its entertainments, and 
are, of course, to be classed with what is 
called the romantic school, which has 
hardly yet shaken off that reproach. But 
no one who has perused the plays anterior 
to those of Shakspeare, or contemporary 
with them, or sulwequent to them down* 
to the closing of the theatres in the civil 
war, will pretend to deny that there is far 
less regularity, in regard to everything 
where regularity can be desired, in a \«rge 
proportion of these (perhaps in all ihe tra- 
gedies) than in his own. We need only 
repeat the names of the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure. The plots in these are excel- 
lently constructed, and in some with un- 
common artifice. But even where an 
analysis of the story might excite criti- 
cism, there is generally a unity of interest 
which tones the whole. The Winter's 
Tale is not a model to follow, but we feel 
that the Winter's Tale is a single story ; 
it is even managed, as such, with consum- 
mate skill. It IS another proof of Shaks- 
peare*s judgment, that he has given action 
enough to his comedies without the bus^ 
tling intricacy of the Spanish stage. If 
his plots have any little obscurity in some 
parts, it is from copying his novel or his^ 
toiy too miniitely. 

6 1 . The idolatry of Shakspeare has been 
carried so far of late years, that Drake 
and perhaps greater autnorities have been 
unwilling to acknowledge any faults in his 
plays. This, however, is an extravagance 
rather derogatory to the critic than hon^ 
curable to the poet. Besides the blem- 
ishes of construction in some of his plots, 
which are pardonable, but stfll blemishes, 
there are too many in his style. His con- 
ceits and quibbles often spoil the effect of 
his scenes, and take off from the passion 
he would excite. In the last act of Rich- 
ard II., the Duke of York is introduced 
demanding the punishment of his son Au- 
m^ for a conspiracy against the king, 
while the duchess implores mercy. The 
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scene is ill conceived and worse executed 
throughout ; but one line is both atrocious 
and contemptible. The duchess having 
dwelt on the word pordon^ and urged the 
king to let her hear it from his lips, York 
takes her up with this stupid quibble : 

Speak it in French, king ; uy Partlonnez moi. 

It would not be difficult to find several 
other instances, though none, perhaps, 
quite so bad, of verbal equivocations, mis- 
placed and inconsistent with the person's, 
the author's, the reader's sentiment. 
6d. Few will defend these notorious 

^' less frequently mentioned, yet 
of more continual recurrence— the ex- 
treme obscurity of Shakspeare^s diction 1 
His style is full of new words and new 
senses. It is easy to pass this over as 

-obsoleteness; but, though many expres- 
sions are obsolete and many provincial ; 
though the labour of his commentators 
has never been so profitably, as well as 
so diligently employed as in tracing this 
by the help of the meanest and most for- 
gotten books of the age, it is impossible 
to deny that innumerable lines in Shaks- 
pjeare were not more intelligible in his 
time than they are at present. Much of 
this may be forgiven, or, rather, h so in- 
corporated with the strenf^h of bis reason 
and fancy that we love it as the proper 
body of Shakspeare's soul. Still, can we 
justify the very numerous passages which 
yield to no interpretation; knots which 
are never unloosed; which conjecture does 
but cut ; or even those which, if they may 
at last be understood, keep the attention 
in perplexity till the first emotion has 
passed away t And these occur not 
merely in places where the struggles of 
the speaker's mind may be well denoted 
by some obscurities of language, as in the 
soliloquies of Hamlet and Macbeth, but in 
dialofiues between ordinary personages, 
and m the business of the play. We 

• learn Shakspeare, in fact, as we learn a 
language, or as we read a difficult passage 
in Greek, with the eye glancing on the 
commentary; and it is only after much 
study that we come to forget a part, it 
can be but a part, of the perplexities he 
has caused us. This was no doubt one 
reason that he was less read formeriy, his 
style passing for obsolete, though in many 
parts, as we have just said, it was never 
much more intelligible than it is.* 

* " Shakapeare's atyle ia wo peatered with figo- 
tative expreaaiona, that it ia aa affected aa it ia oh- 
acare. It ia true that m hia latter plays he had 
worn off somewhat of this rust."— J)iTden*s Works 
(Malooe), vol it, part ii, p. S92. Thia ia by no 



53. It does not appear probable tha 
Shakspeare was ever placed be- Hia pope 
low, or merely on a level with the ^^<r* 
other dramatic writers of this period. <{ • 
That his plays were not so fre^uentl^ 
represented as those of Fletcher is little 
to the purpose ; they required a more ex- 
pensive decoration, a larger company of 
good performers, and, above all, they 
were less intelligible to a promiscuous 
audience. But it is certain that through 
out the seventeenth century, and even in 
the writings of Addison and his contem- 
poraries, we seldom or never meet with 
that complete recognition of his suprema- 

3r, that unhesitating preference of him to 
1 the world, which has become the faith 
of the last and the present century. And 
it is remarkaUe that this apotheosis, so to 
speak, of Shakspeare was originally the 
work of what has been styled a frigid and 
tasteless generation, the age of George 
II. Much is certainly due to the stage it- 
self, when those appeared who could guide 
and control the public taste, and discover 
that in the poet himself which sluggish 
imaginations could not have reached. The 
enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly co- 
incident with that for Garrick; it was 
kept up by his followers, and especially 
by that highly-gifted familv which has but 
recently been withdrawn from our stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Sh&s- 
peare, Warburton, always stri- critics on 
ving to display his own acute- ehskapears. 
ness and scorn of others, deviates move 
than any one else from the meaning. 
Theobald was the first who did a little. 
Johnson explained much well, but there 



meana the tmth, bat rather the reverse of it ; Dry- 
den knew not at all which were earlier or which 
later of Shakapeare'a playa. 

t A certain William Cartwright, in commenda- 
toiy veiaea addreaaed to Fletcher, haa the aasaraooe 
to say, 

Shakapeare to thee waa dull, whoae best wit liea 
r th* ladies* questions, and the foola* repliea. 
But the anffrage of Jonaon himaelf. of Milton, and 
of many more that might be quoted, tends to prora 
that hia geniaa was eateemea beyond that of any 
other, though aome might compare inferior writaia 
to him in other qualificationa of the dramatiat. 
Even Dryden, who came in a worse period, and 
had no undae reverence for Shakspeare, admita 
that ** he waa the man who, of all modem, and 
perhapa ancient poeta, had the largeat and moat 
comprehenaive.aoal. All the imagea of nature 
were atill present to him, and he drew them, not 
laboriooaly, but luckily : when he describes any- 
thing, you more than see it ; yon feel it too. Thoae 
who accuse him to have wanted leamijig give htm 
the greater recommendation; he was naturally 
learned ; he needed not the apectaclea of books to 
read nature; he looked inward, and found her 
there.^'-^Dr^den'B Proae Worka (Malone*a edition), 
vol. i., part li., p. 09. 
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is somethin^r maffisteiial in the manner 
wherein he dismisses each {day, like a 
boy's exercise, that irritates the reader. 
His criticism is freouently judicious, but 
betrays no ardent admiration for Shaks> 
peare. Malone and Steevens were two 
laborious commentators on the meaning 
or words and phrases ; one dull, the other 
clever ; but the dulness was accompanied 
by candour and a love of truth, the clev- 
erness by a total absence of both. Nei- 
ther seems to have had a full discernment 
of Shakspeare's genius. The numerous 
critics of the last age who were not edit- 
ors have poured out much that is trite 
and insipid, much that is hyperbolical and 
erroneous ; yet, collectively, they not only 
bear witness to the public taste for the 
poet, but taught men to judge and feel 
more accurately than they would have 
done for themselves. Hurd and Lord 
Kaimes, especially the former, may be 
reckoned among the best of this class ;• 
Mrs. Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated 
Essay, not very far from the bottom of 
the fist. In the present century, Cole- 
ridge and Schlegel, so nearly at the same 
time that the question of priority and 
even plagiarism nas been mooted, gave a 
more philosophical, and, at the same lime, 
a more intrinsically exact view of Shaks- 
peare than their predecessors. What 
has since been written has often been 
highly acute and esthetic, but occasional- 
ly with an excess of refinement which 
substitutes the critic for the work. Mrs. 
Jameson's Essays on the Female Char- 
acters of Shakspeare are among the best. 
It was right that this province of illustra- 
tion should be reserved for a woman's 
hand. 

55. Ben Jonson, so generally known 
Ben Jonaon. ^y ^^^^ familiar description that 
some might hardly recognise 
him without it, was placed next to Shaks- 
peare by his own age. They were much 
acquainted, and belonged to the oldest, 
perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, form- 
ed by Sir Walter Raleigh about the be- 
S'nning of the century, which met at the 
ermaid in Friday-street. We may ea- 
sily believe the testimony of one of its 

♦ Hurd. in h\9 notes on Horace's Art of Poetrv, 
vol. 1.. p. 52. hu some very good remarks on tlie 
diction of Shakspeare. suggested by the "callida 
junctura" of the Roman poet, fliustrsted br many ' 
instances. These remarks both serve to bring oat 
the skill of Shakspeare. and to eiplain thedispated 
passage in Horace. Hurd jnstly maintains the ob- 
▼ipus construction of that passage, ** Notum si cal- 
lida verbum Reddiderit junctora novum." That 
proposed by Lambinus and Beattie, which begins . 
with nomm, ia inadmissible, aad gives a worse I 



members, that it was a feast of the most 
subtle and brilliant wit.* Jonson had 
abundant powers of poignan and sarcas- 
tic humour, besides extensive reading, and 
Shakspeare must have brought to the Mer- 
maid the brightness of his fancy. Selden 
and Camden, the former in early youth, 
are reported to have given the ballast of 
their strong sense and learning to this 
cluster of poets. There has been, how- 
ever, a prevalent tradition that Jonson 
was not without some malignant and en- 
vious feelings towards Shakspeare. Gif- 
ford has repelled this imputation with 
considerable success, though we may still 
suspect that there was something caustic 
and saturnine in the temper of Jonson. 

56. The Alchymist is a play which long 
remained on the stage, though I THeAichy. 
am not sure that it has been rep- n^i- 
resented since the days of Garrick, who 
was famous in Abel Drugger. Notwith- 
standing the indiscriminate and injudicious 
panegyric of Gilford, I beheve there is no 
reader of taste but will condemn (he out- 
rageous excess of pedantry with which 
the first acts of this play abound ; ped- 
antry the more intolerable, that it has not 
even what, however unfit for the English 
stage, scholars might comprehend, but the 
gibberish of obscure treatises on alchymy, 
which, whatever the commentators may 
choose to say, was as unintelligible as it 
is at present. Much of this, it seems im- 
possible to doubt, was omitted in repre- 
sentation. Nor is his pedantic display of 
learning confined to the part of the Al- 
chymist, who had certainly a right to 
talk in the style of his science, if he had 
done it with some moderation : Sir Epi- 
cure Mammon, a worldly sensualist, pla- 
ced in the author^s own age, pours out a 
torrent of gluttonous cookery from the 
kitchens of Heliogabalus and Apicius; 
his dishes are to be camels' heels, the 
beards of barbels and dissolved pearls, 
crowning all with the paps of a sow. But, 
while this habitual error of Jonson's vani- 
ty is not to be overlooked, we may truly 
say that it is much more than compensa- 
ted by the excellences of this comedy. 
The plot, with great simplicity, is contin- 
ually animated and interesting ; the char 
acters are conceived and delineated with 
admirable boldness, truth, spirit, and va- 
riety ; the humour, especially in the twc 
Puritans, a sect who now began to do 
penance on the stage, is amusing ; the 
language, when it does not smell too 
much of book-learning, is forcible and 
clear. The Alchymist is one of the three 

• OiifiMd't Life of Jonson, p. 65. Collier, iU.. 375. 
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play4 which usually contest the superiori* 
ty among those of Jonson. 

67. The second of these is The Fox, 
Voipoo*, or which, according to general opin- 
The Fox. ion, has been placed above the 
Alchymist Notwithstanding the dissent 
of Gifford, I should concur in this suf- 
frage. The fable belongs to a higher class 
of comedF. Without minutely inquiring 
whether the Roman hunters after the in- 
heritance of the rich, so well described by 
Horace^ and especially the costly pres- 
ents by w hich they endeaToured to secure 
a better return, are altogether according 
to the manners of Venice, where Jonson 
has laid his scene, we must acknowledge 
that he has displayed the base cupidity, 
of which there will never be waatinff ex- 
amples among mankind, in such colours 
as all other dramatic poetry can hardly 
rival. Cumberland has Uamed the man- 
ner in which Yolpone brings ruin on his 
head by insulting, in disguise, those whom 
he had duped. In this, I asree with Gif- 
ford, there is no violation of nature. Be- 
sides their ignorance of his person, so that 
he could not necessarily foresee the effects 
of Voltore^s rage, it has been well and 
finely said by Cumberland himself, that 
there is a moral in a villain's outwitting 
himself. And this is one that many drara- 
atisu have displayed. 

58. In the choice of subject. The Fox 
is much inferior to Tartuffe, to which it 
bears some very general analogy. Though 
the Tartuffe is not a remarkably agreea- 
ble play, the Fox is much less so ; five of 
the principal characters are wicked almost 
beyond any retribution that comedy can 
dispense ; the smiles it calls forth are nOt 
those of gaye^, but scorn ; and the parts 
of an absurd £ngUsh knight and his wife, 
though very humorous, are hardly promi- 
nent enough to enliven the scenes of guilt 
and fraud which pass before our eyes. 
But, thouffh too much pedantry obtrudes 
itself, it does not overspread the pages 
with nonsense as in the Alchymist; the 
characters of Celia and Bonario excite 
some interest ; the difierences, one can 
hardly say the gradations, of villany are 
marked with the strong touches of Jon- 
son's pen ; the incidents succeed rapidly 
and naturally ; the dramatic eflect, above 
all, is perceptible to every reader, and 
rises in a climax through the last two acts 
to the conclusion. 

59. The Silent Woman, which has been 
Tbo siimit named by some with the Alchy- 
wooBu. mist and the Fox, foils much be- 
low them in vigorous delineation and dfa- 
matic effect. It has more diversity of 
manners than of character; the *mn«w»g 



scenes border sometimes on faroe> as 
where two cowardly knights are made to 
receive blows in the dark, each supposing 
them to come from his adversary ; and the 
catastrophe is neither pleasing nor proba- 
ble. It is written with a great deal of 
spirit, and has a value as the representa- 
tion of London life in the higher ranks at 
that time. But, upon the whole, I should 
be incUned to give to Every Man in his 
Humour a much superior phice. It is a 
proof of Jonson's extensive learning, that 
the story of this play, and several partie- 
ular passages, have been detected in a wri- 
ter so much out of the beaten track as 
Libanius.* 

60. The pastoral drama of the Sad 
Shej^erd is the best testimony SidShep- 
to tne poetical imagination of i*"^- 
Jonson. Superior in originality, liveli- 
ness, and beauty to the Faithful Shep- 
herdess of Fletcher, it reminds us rather, 
in lanffuage and imagery, of the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, and perhaps no other 
poetry has come so near to that of Shaks- 
peare. Jonson, like him, had an extraor- 
dinary command of English, in its popular 
and provincial idioms, as well as what 
might be ^ned from books ; and, thonsh 
his invincible pedantry now and then ob- 
trudes itself into the mouths of shepherds, 
it is compensated by numerous passages 
of the most natural and graceful expres* 
sion. This beautiful drama is imperfect, 
hardly more than half remaining, or, more 
probably, having ever been written. It 
was also Jonson's last song ; age and pov- 
erty had stolen upon him ; but, as one has 
said who experienced the same destiny, 
" the Ufe was in the leaf," and his laurel 
remained verdant amid the snow of his 
honoured head. The beauties of the Sad 
Shepherd might be reckoned rather poeti- 
cal than dramatic ; yet the action is both 
diversified and interesting to a degree we 
seldom find in the pastoral drama ; there 
is little that is low m the comic speeches^ 
nothing that is inflated in the serious. 

61. Two men, once united by friendship 
and for ever by fame, the Dios- BMramoot 
curi of our zodiac, Beaumont ndFicMiMr. 
and Fletcher, rose upon the horizon as the 



. * Oifibrd diKOTered this. Dryden, who hM riv- 
en an eiamination of the Silent Woman in nia 
Eaaay on Dramatic Poetrr, takes Morose for a real 
character, and says that he had ao been infonnad. 
It is possible that there might be some foundation 
of tnith in this; the skeleton is in Lihanins, but 
Jonson mayhavefiUed it up irom the life. Dryden 
gives it aa his opinion that there is moie wit and 
acttteness of feney in this play than in any of Ben' 
JcnsoQ*s, and that he haa described the coi 



tiott of nnUeoMn with more gayety and Asedosfr 
than in the rest of hia eomedies, p. 107. 
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alar of ShialMpeare, ihoo^ still in iu fuH- 
est brightness, was declining in the sky. 
The first in order of time, among more 
than fifty plays published with their joint 
names, is the Wpman-hater, represented, 
according to Langbaine, in 1607, and ascri- 
bed to Beaumont alone by Seward, though, 
I believe, merely on conjecture.* Beau- 
mont died, at the age of thirty, in 1616; 
Fletcher in 1636. No difference of man- 
ner is perceptible, or, at least, no critic 
has perceived any,- in the plays that ap- 
peared between these two epochs; m 
fact, the greater part were not printed till 
1647, and it is only through the records of 
the playhouse that we distinguish their 
dates. The tradition, however, of their 
own times, as well as the eariier death of 
Beaumont, give us reason to name Fletch- 
er, when we mention one singly, as the 
principal author of all these plays ; and, 
of late years, this has perhaps become 
more customary than it used to be. A 
contemporary copy of verses, indeed, 
seems to attribute the greater share in 
the Maid's Tragedy, Philaster, and King 
and No King, to Beaumont. But testi- 
mony of this kind is very precarious. It 
is sufficient that he bore a part in these 
three» 

69. Of all our early dramatic poets, none 
Cagnpt have suffered such manglinff by the 
Mate of pnnter as Beaumont and Fletcher, 
their tat. Their style is generally elliptical 
and not very perspicuous ; they use words 
in peculiar senses, and there seems often 
an attempt at pointed expression in which 
its meaning has deserted them. But, after 
every effort to comprehend their language, 
it is continually so remote from all possi- 
bility of bearing a rational sense, that we 
can only have recourse to one hypothesis, 
that of an extensive and irreparable cor- 
ruption of the text. Seward and Simp^ 
son, who, in 1760, published the first edi- 
tion in which any endeavour was made at 
illustration or amendment, though not men 
of much taste, and too fond of extolling 
their authors, showed some acuteness, 
and have restored many passages in a 
probable manner, though often driven out 
at sea to conjecture something where the 
received reading furnished not a vestige 
which they could trace. No one since 
has made any great progress in this criti- 
etsm, though some have carped at these 
editors for not performing more. The 
problem of actual restoration in most 
places, where the printers or transcribets 



* VoL L, p. 3. He also thinks the Nice Valour 
eoLcIunvely Beaumont*!. These two appear to me 
•boot tiia wont io the coUectioo. 



have made soch strange havoc, mw t evi- 
dently be insoluble. 
63. The first play in the collected works 

of BeaumontandFletcher, though Tbe Maid's 
not the earliest, is the Maid's Tragedy. 
Tragedy, and it is among the best. None 
of their female characters, thouffh they are 
often very successful in beautilul delinea- 
tions of virtuous love, attaches our sym- 
pathy like Aspasia. Her sorrows are so 
deep, so pure, so unmerited ; she sustains 
the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, * 
and the taunts of vicious women with so 
much resignation, so little of that terma- 
gant resentment these poets are apt to in- 
fuse into their heroines; the poetry of her 
speeches is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent in the development of a 
story, scarce any, even in Shaxspeare, are 
more interesting. Nor is the praise due 
to the Maid's Tragedy confined to the 
part of Aspasia. In Melantius we have 
Fletcher's favourite character, the brave, 
honest soldier, incapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be ig- 
norant of it, but unshrinking in its puoish- 
ment. That of Evadne well displays the 
audacious security of guilt undc^ the safe- 
guard of power; it is highly theatrical, 
and renders the success of this tragedy 
not surprising in times when its language 
and situations could be endured by the au- 
dience. We may remark in this tragedy, 
as in many others of these dramatists, 
that, while pouring out the unlimited loy- 
alty fashionable at the court of James, 
they are full of imfdied satire, which could 
baldly escape observation. The warm 
eulogies on military ^lory, the scorn of 
slothful peace, the pictures of dissolute 
baseness in courtiers, seem to sprinff from 
a dislike, very usual among the Enghsh 
ffentry, a rank to which they both be- 
longed, for that ignominious government ; 
and thouffh James was far enough removed 
from such voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher 
has portrayed in this and some other 
plays, they did not serve to exemplify the 
advantages of monarchy in the most at 
tractive manner. 

64. The Maid's Tragedy, unfortunately, 
beautiful and essentiallv moral as it is, 
cannot be called a tragedy for maids ; and, 
indeed, should hardly be read by any re- 
spectable woman. It abounds with that 
studiously protracted indecency which dis- 
tinguished Fletcher beyond all onr early 
dramatists, and is so much incorporated 
with his plays, that very few of them can 
be so altered as to become tolerable at 
present on the stage. In this he is stri- 
kingly contrasted with Shakspeaie, whose 
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lb«lties of this kind are so transitory, and 
so much confined to language, that ne has 
home the process of purification with litUe 
detnttteni to his genius, or even to his wit. 

65. Fhiiaster has been, in its day, one 

of the best known and most popu- 
PhUasur. inr of Fletcher's plays.* This was 
owing to the pleasing characters of Philas- 
ter and Beildrto, and to the frequent sweet- 
ness of the poetry. It is, nevertheless, 
not a first-raie play. The plot is most ab- 
surdly managet). It turns on the suspicion 
of Arethusa's infidelity. And the sole 
ground of this is, that an abandoned \Hrom- 
an, being detected herself, accuses the 
princess of unchastity. Not a shadow of 
presumptive evidence is brought to con- 
firm this impudent assertion, which, how 
ever, the lady's father, her lover, and a 
grave, sensible courtier do not fail implicit- 
ly to believe. How unlike the chain of 
circumstance, and the devilish cunning bv 
which the Moor is wrought up to think 
his Desdemona false! Bellario is sug- 
gested by Viola; there is more pictu- 
resqueness, more dramatic importance, 
not, perhaps, more beauty and sweetness 
of affection, but a more eloquent develop- 
ment of it in Fletcher ; on the other hand, 
there is still more of that improbability 
which attends a successful concealment 
of sex by mere disguise of clothes, though 
no artifice has been more common on the 
stage. Many other circumstances in the 
coiuiuct of Fletcher's story are ill-con- 
trived. It has less wit than the greater 
part of his comedies ; for among such, ac- 
cording .to the old distinction, it is to be 
ranked, though the subject is elevated and 
serious. 

66. King and No King is, in my judg- 
ing and ment, inferior to Philaster. The 
No King, language has not so much of poeti- 
cal beauty. The character of Arbaces ex- 
cites no sympathy ; it is a compound of 
vainglory and violence, which rather de- 
mands disgrace from poetical justice than 
reward. Panthea is innocent, but insipid : 
Mardonius a good specimen of what Fletch- 
er loves to exhibit, the plain, honest cour- 
tier. As for Bessus, he certainly gives 
occasion to several amusing scenes; but 
his cowardice is a little too glaring ; be is 
neither so laughable as Bobadil, nor so 
sprightly as ParoUes. The principal merit 
of this play, which rendorea it popular on 

* Dryden says, but I know not bow truly, that 
Pbilaater was ** the first play that brought Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in esteem ; for before that they 
bad written two or three very unsuccessfully," p. 
100. Philaster was not printed, according to Lang- 
baine, till 1630; I du not know that we have any 
svideDce of ihe date of its rspresentation. 



the Atage for many years, consists in the 
effective scenes where Arfoaces reveals 
his illicit desire. That especially with 
Mardonius is artfully and elaborately writ- 
ten. Shakspeare had less of this skill, 
and his tragedies suffer for it in their dra- 
matic effect. The scene between John 
and Hubert is an exception, and there is a 
great deal of it in Othello ; but, in general, 
he may be said not to have exerted the 
power of detaining the spectator in that 
anxious suspense, which creates almost an 
actual illusioni and makes him tremble at 
every word, lest the secret which he has 
learned should be imparted to the ima- 
ginary person on the stage. Of this there 
are several fine instances in the Greek 
tragedians, the famous scene in the (£di- 
pus Tvrannus being the best; and it is 
possible that the superior education of 
Fletcher may have rendered him familiar 
with the resources of ancient tragedy. 
These scenes in the present play would 
have been more highly powerful if the 
interest could have been thrown on any 
character superior to the selfish braggart 
Arbaces. It may be said, perhaps, that 
his humiliation through his own lawless 
passions, after so much insolence of suc- 
cess, affords a moral ; he seems, however, 
but imperfectly cured at the conclusion, 
which IS also hurried on with unsatisfac- 
tory rapidity. 

07. The Elder Brother has been gen- 
erally reckoned among the best The Elder 
of Fletcher's comedies. It dis- B"»*er. 
plays in a new form an idea not very new 
m fiction, the power of love, on the firat 
sight of a woman, to vivify a soul utterly 
ignorant of the passion. Charles, the 
Elder Brother, much unhke the Cymon of 
Dryden, is absorbed in study; a mere 
scholar, without a thought beyond his 
books. His indifference, perhaps, and ig- 
norance about the world are rather exag- 
gerated, and border on stupidity ; but it 
was the custom of the dramatists in that 
age to produce effect in representation by 
very sudden developments, if not chan- 
ges, of character. The other peraons are 
not ill-conceived ; the honest, testy Mira- 
mont, who admires learning without much 
more of it than enables him to sign his 
name ; the two selfish, worldly fathers of 
Charles and Angelina, believing them- 
selves shrewd, yet the easy dupes of cox- 
comb manuera fVom the court ; the spirit- 
ed Angelina ; the spoiled but not worth- 
less Eustace, show Fletcher's great talent 
in dramatic invention. In none of his 
mere comedies has he sustained so uni- 
formly elegant and pleasing a style of poe- 
try ; the language of Chanes is naturallT 
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tkat of a refined scholar, but now and then, 
perhaps, we find old Miramont t^ik above 
nimself. The underplot hits to the life 
the licentious endeavours of an old man 
to seduce his inferior ; but, as usual, it, re- 
veals vice too broadly. This comedy is 
of very simple construction, so that Gib- 
ber was obhged to blend it with another, 
The Custom of the Country, in order to 
compose from the two his Love Makes a 
Man, by no means the worst play of that 
age. The two plots, however, do not har- 
monize very well, 

G8. The Spanish Curate is, in all prob- 
The Span- abihty, taken from one of those 
iah Curate, comedies of intrigue, capa y e#- 
foda^ which the fame of Lope de Vega had 
made popular in Europe. It is one of the 
best specimens of that manner ; the plot 
is full of incident and interest, without 
being difficult of comprehension, nor, with 
fair allowanoe for the conventions of the 
stage and manners of the country, improb- 
able. The characters are in full relief 
without caricature. Fletcher, with an ar- 
tifice of which he is very fond, has made 
the fierce resentment of Violante break 
out unexpectedly from the calmness she 
had shown in the first scenes ; but it is so 
well accounted for, that we see nothing 
unnatural in the development of passions 
for which there had been no previous call. 
Ascanio is again one of Fletcher's favour- 
ite delineations ; a kind of Bellario in his 
modest, affectionate disposition ; one in 
whose prosperity the reader takes so 
much pleasure that he forgets it is, in a 
worldly sense, inconsistent with that of 
the honest-hearted Don Jamie. The do- 
ting husband, Don Henriaue, contrasts 
well with the jealous Bartolus ; and both 
afford, by their fate, the sort of moral which 
is looked for in comedy. The underplot 
of the lawyer and his wife, while it shows 
how licentious in principle as well as in- 
decent in language the stage had become, 
is conducted with incomparable humour 
and amusement. 'Congreve borrowed 
part of this in the Old Bachelor, without 
by any m^ans eoualling it. Upon the 
whole, as a comedy of this class, it de- 
serves to be placed in the highest rank. 
. 69. The Custom of the Country is much 
Tbe custom or deformed by obscenity, espe- 
toe Country, cially the first act. But it is 
full. of nobleness in character and senti- 
ment, of interesting situations, of unceas- 
ing variety of action. Fletcher has never 
shown what he so much delights in draw- 
ing, the contrast of virtuous dignity with 
imgovemed passion in woman, with more 
success than in Zenocia and Hippolyta. 
Of these three plays we may say, perhaps, 
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that there is more poetry in the Elder 
Brother, more interest in the Custom of 
the Country, more wit and spirit in the 
Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be 
placed in a high rank among the tim u>yai 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher, subject. 
There is a play by Heywood, The Royal 
King and Loyal Subject, from which the 
general idea of several circumstances of 
this have been taken. That Heywood's 
was the original, though the only edition 
of it is in 1637, while the Loyal Subject 
was represented in 1616, cannot bear a 
donbt. The former is expressly mention- 
ed in the epilogue a^ an old play, belong- 
ing to a style gone out of date, and not to 
be judged wiui rigour. Heywood has, 
therefore, the praise of having conceived 
the character of £arl Marshal, upon which 
Fletcher somewhat improved in Archas ; 
a brave soldier of that disinterested and 
devoted loyalty, which bears all ingrati- 
tude and outrage at the hands of an un- 
worthy and misguided sovereign. In the 
days of James there could l^ no more 
courtly moral. In each play the prince, 
after depriving his most deserving subject 
of honours and fortune, tries his fidelity 
by commanding him to send two daugh- 
ters, whom he had educated in seclusion, 
to the court, with designs that the father 
may easily suspect. The loyalty, how- 
ever, of these honest soldiers, like the 
hospitality of Lot, submits to encounter 
this danger ; and the conduct of the young 
ladies soon proves that they might be trust- 
ed in the fiery trial. In the Loyal Sub* 
ject, Fletcher has beautiflilly, and with his 
light touch of pencil, sketched the two 
virtuous sisters ; one high-spirited, intrep- 
id, undisguised, the other shrinking with 
maiden modesty, a tremulous dewdrop 
in the cup of a vicdet. But, unfortunate- 
ly, his ori^nal taint betrays itself, and 
the elder sister cannot display her scorn 
of licentiousness without borrowing some 
of its language. If Shakspeare had put 
these loose images into the mouth of Isa- 
bella, how differently we should have es- 
teemed her character ! 

71. Wo find in the Loyal Subject what 
is neither pleasing nor probable, the dis- 
guise of a youth as a girl. This was, of 
course, not offensive to those who saw 
nothing else on the stage. Fletcher did 
not take this from Heywood. In the 
whole management of the story he is much 
superior ; the nobleness of Archas and his 
injuries are still more displayed than those 
of the Earl Marshal ; and he has several 
new characters, especially Theodore, the 
impetuous son of the Loyal Sulgeetp who 
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does not brook the insults of a prince as 
submisaively as his father, which fill the 
play with variety and spirit. The language 
is in some places obscure and probably 
corrupt, but abounding with that kind of 
poetry which belongs to Fletcher. 

73. Beggar^s Bush is an excellent com- 
Beggar^ cdy ; the serious parts interesting, 
Buth. the comic diverting. Every char- 
acter supports itself well ; if some parts 
of the plot have been suggested by As You 
Like It, they are managed so as to be 
original in spirit. Pew of Fletcher's plays 
furnish more proofs of bis characteristic 
qualities. It might be represented with 
no great curtailment. 

73. The Scornful Lady is one of those 
The Scorn- comcdies which exhibit English 
fu udy. domestic life, and have, therefore, 
a value independent of their dramatic 
merit. It does not equal Beggar's Bush, 
but is full of effective scenes, which, when 
less regard was paid to decency, must 
have rendered it a popular play. Fletcher, 
in fact, is much superior to Shakspeare in 
his knowledge of the stage, as he falls be- 
low him in that of human nature. His 
fertile invention was turned to the man- 
agement of his plot (always with a view 
to representation), the rapid succession of 
.incidents, the surprises and embarrass- 
ments which keep the spectator's atten- 
tion alive. His characters are but vehicles 
to the story; they are distinguished, for 
the most part, by little moi^ than the 
slight peculiarities of manner, which are 
easily caught by the audience ; and we do 
not often meet, especially in his comedies, 
with the elaborate delineations of Jonson, 
or the marked idiosyncracies of Shaks- 
peare. Of these his great predecessors, 
one formed a deliberate conception of a 
character, whether taken from general 
nature or from manners, and drew his 
figare, as it were, in his mind before he 
transferred it to the canvass; with the 
other, the idea sprang out of the depths of 
his soul, and, though suggested by the 
story he had chosen, became so much 
the favourite of his genius as he wrote, 
that in its development he sometimes 
grew negligent of his plot. 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher woukl de- 
•».... serve higher praise than Valen- 
v«i«tini«. ^^„^7he had not, by an in- 
conceivable want of taste and judgment, 
descended from beauty and dignity to the 
most preposterous absm^dities. The ma- 
tron purity of the injured Lucina, the rav- 
ages of unrestrained self-indulgence on a 
mind not wholly without glimpses of vir- 
tue in Yalentinian, the viieness of his 
cotirtiets, the ^rited contrast of ancon- 



^oerable loyalty in Aetius, with the natural 
indignation at wrong in Maximus, are 
brought before our eyes in some of Fletch- 
er's best poetry, though in a text that 
seems even more corrupt than usuaL 
But after the admirable scene in the third 
act, where Lucina (the Lucretia of this 
story) reveals her injury, perhaps almost 
the only scene in this dramatist, if we ex- 
cept the Maid's Tragedy, that can move 
us to tears, her husband Maximus, who 
eyeti here begins to forfeit our sympathy 
by his ready consent, in the Spanish style 
of perverted honour, to her suicide, be- 
comes a treacherous and ambitious villain; 
the loyalty of Aetius turns to downright 
folly, and the rest of the play is but such 
a series of murders as Marston or the 
author of Andronieus might have devised. 
If Fletcher meant, which he very probably 
did, to inculcate as a moral that the worst 
of tyrants are to be obeyed with unflinch- 
ing submission, he nay have gained ap- 
plause at court at the expense of has 
reputation with posterity. 

75. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play 
that has been honoured by a tim Two No- 
tradition of Shakspeare's con- «• ^^i"""" 
ceni in it The evidence as to this is the 
title-page of the first edition; which, 
though it may seem much at first sight, 
is next to nothing in our old drama, full 
of misnomers of this kind. The editors of ' 
Beaumont and Fletcher have insisted upon 
what they take for marks of Shakspeare's 
style ; and Schlegel, after ^* seeing no rea- 
son for doubting so probable an opinion," 
detects the spirit of Shakspeare in a certain 
ideal purity which distinguishes this from 
other plays of Fletcher, and in the con- 
scientious fidelity with which it follows 
the Knight's Tate in Chaucer. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen has much of that elevated 
sense of honour, friendship, fidelity, and 
love which belongs, 1 think, more charac- 
teristically to Fletcher, who had drunk at 
the fountain of Oastilian romance, than to 
one in whose vast mind this, conventional 
morality of particular classes was suboF- 
dinated to tne universal nature of man. 
In this sense Fletcher is always, in his 
tragic compositions, a very ideal poet. 
The subject itself is fitter for him than for 
Shakspeare. In the language and conduct 
of this play, with great deference to better 
and more attentive critics, I see imitations 
of Shakspeare rather than such resem- 
blances as denote his powerful stamp. 
The madness of the jailer's daughter, 
where some have imagined they saw the 
master-hand, is doubtless suggested by 
that of Ophelia, but with an inferiority of 
taste and feeling which it seems iinpoaM- 
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ble not to recognise. The paiDfal and de- 
grading syrnptoni of female insanity, which 
Shakspeare has touched with his gentle 
hand, is dwelt upon l^ Fletcher with all 
his innate impurity. Can any one believe 
that the former would have written the 
last scene in which the jaiier^s daughter ap- 
pears on the stage ! Schl^el has too fine 
taste to believe that this character came 
from Shakspeare, and it is ^ven up by 
the latest atoertor of his claim to a par- 
Jticipation in the play.* 

76. The Faithful Shepherdess, deserved- 
Tii« FasihAii ly among the most celebrated 
sbepberdua. productipns of Fletcher, stands 
alone in its class, and admits of no com- 
parison with any other play. It is a pas- 
toral drama, in imitation of the Pastor 
Fido, at that time very popular in Eng- 
land. The Faithful Shepnerdess, howev- 
er, to the great indignation of the poets, 
did not succeed on its first representation. 
There is nothing in this surprising; the 
tone of pastoral is too far removea from 
the possibilities of life for a stage which 
appealed, like ours, to the boisterous sym- 
pathies of a. general audience. It is a 
play very characteristic of Fletcher, be- 
ing a mixture of tenderness, purity, inde- 
cency, and absurdity. There is some jus- 
tice in SchlegePs remark, that it is an im- 
modest eulogy on modesty. But this crit- 
ic, who does not seem to appreciate the 
beauty of Fletchers poetry, should hardly 
have mentioned Guarini as a model whom 
he might have followed. It was by copy- 
ing the Corisca of the Pastor Fido that 
Fletcher introduced the character of the 
vicious shepherdess Cloe ; though, ac- 
cording to his times, and, we must own, 
to his disposition, he has greatly aggrava- 
ted the faults to which just excepuon has 
been taken in his original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our 



• A " Letter on Shakapeare*! Authorship of the 
drama entitled the Two Noble Kinamtn,'* Edin- 
bavgh, 1833, notwithBtaiiding this title, does not 
deny a considerable participation to Fletcher. He 
lays no great stress on the external evidence. But, 
in argiuine from the similarity of style in many par- 
sages to that of Shakspeare. the author, with whose 
name I am unacquainted, ahows so much taste and 
so competent a knowledge of ihe two dramatists, 
that 1 should perhaps scruple to set up my own 
doubts in opposition. His chief proofii are drawn 
from the force and condensation of language in par- 
ticular passages, which, doubtless, is one of the 
great distincUons between the two. But we might 
wish to have seen this displayed in longer eztncts 
than such as the author of this Letter has generally 
given us. It is difficult to say of a man hke Fletch- 
er that he could not have written single Unes in 
the apiiit of his predecessor. A few iipetaoees, 
Iwwever, of longer passages wUl be found ; and I 
believe that it is a subject upon which there will 
Vmg be a dtfieience of opimon. 



praise from the poetical beauties of tliis 
pastoral drama. Every one knows that 
It contains the germe of Comus ; the be- 
nevolent Satyr, whose last proposition to 
'< stray in the middle air, ana stay the 
sailing rack, or nimbly take hold of the 
moon,'' is not much m the character of 
these sylvans, has been judiciously met- 
amorphosed by Milton to an attendant 
spirit; and a more austere, as well as 
more uniform language has been given to 
the speakers. But Milton has borrowed 
largely from the imagination of his prede- 
cessor ; and, by quoting the lyric parts of 
the Faithful Snepnerdess, it would be easy 
to deceive any one not accurately Daimiliar 
with the songs of Comus. They abound 
with that rapid succession of ideal scen- 
ery, that darting of the poet's fancy 
from earth to heaven, those picturesque 
and novel metaphors, which distinguish 
most of the poetry of this age, and which 
are ultimately, perhaps, in great measure 
referrible to Shakspeare. * 

78. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is 
among the superior comedies of saie a wiik 
its ck^s. That it has a proto- ud Hars a 
type on the Spanish theatre ^**- 
must appear likely ; but I should be sur- 
prised if the variety and spirit of charac- 
ter, the vivacity of humour, be not chiefly 
due to our own authors. Eveiy person- 
age in this comedy is drawn with a vigor- 
ous pencil, so that it requires a good 
company to be well represented. It ia, 
indeed, a meire picture of roguery ; for 
even Leon, the only character for whom 
we can feel any sort of interest, has gain- 
ed his ends by stratagem ; but his gallant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent views 
of dramatic morality, and we are justly 
pleased with the discomfiture of fraud and 
effrontery in Estifania and Mai^g^arita. 

79. The Knight of the Bunung Pestle 
is very diverting, and more sue- soms ociisr 
cessful, perhaps, than any pre- »••»■• 
vious attempt to introduce a drama within 
a drama. I should hardly except the In- 
duction to the Taming of a Shrew. The 
burlesque, though very ludicrous, does not 
transgress all bounds of probability. The 
Wildrgoose Chase, The Chances, The Hii- 
morotts Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit 
without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and 
several otl^r comedies, deserve to be 
praised for the usual excellences of Fletch- 
er, his gayety, his invention, his ever-va- 
rying rapidity of dialogue and incident 
None are without his defects ; and we 
may add, what is not, in fairness, to be 
called a defect of his, since it applies, 
perhaps, to every dramatic writer except 
Shakspeare and Molidre, that being cast. 
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as it weFe, in a common mould, we find 
both a monotony in reading several of these 
plays, and a difficulty of distinguishing 
them in remembrance. 

80. The later writers, those especially 
after the Restoration, did not fail to ap* 
propriate many of the inventions of 
Fleteher. He and his colleague are the 
proper founders of our comedy of in- 
trigue, which prevailed through the sev- 
enteenth century— the comedy of Wycher- 
ley, Dryden, Behn, and Shadwell. Their 
manner, if not their actual plots, may still 
be observed in many pieces that are pro- 
duced on our stage. But few of those im- 
itators came up to the sprightliness of 
their model. It is to be regretted that it is 
rarely practicable to adapt any one of his 
comedies to representation without such 
changes as destroy their original raciness, 
and dilute the geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity 
Origin of ^ investigate the sources of his 
Fletcher's humbrous plays. A few are his- 
p»*y«. torical ; but it seems highly prob- 
able that the Spanish stage of Liope de 
Vega and his contemporaries often fur- 
nished the subject, and perhaps many of 
the scenes, to his comedies. These pos- 
sess all the characteristics ascribed to the 
comedies of intrigue so popular in that 
country. The scene, too, is more com- 
monly laid in Spain, and the costume of 
Spanish manners and sentiments more 
closely observed, than we should expect 
from the invention of Englishmen. It 
would be worth the leisure of some lover 
of theatrical literature to search the col- 
lection of Lope de Vega's works, and, if 
possible, the other Spanish writers at the 
beginning of the century, in order to trace 
the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may have had recourse 
to novels. The Little French Lawyer 
seems to indicate such an origin. No- 
thing had as yet been produced, I believe, 
on the French stage from which it could 
have been derived; but the story and 
most of the characters are manifestly of 
French derivation. The comic humour 
of La Writ in this play we may ascribe 
to the invention of Fletcher himself.* 

83. It is, however, not improbable that 



* Diyden nekont this play, with the Spaiiish 
Cante, the Chances, and Kola a Wife and Have a 
Wife, amoiiff tboee which he auppoeea to be drawn 
from Spanish novels —Essay on Dramatic Poetry, 
^ 204. By novels we should probably onderstand 
plars ; for those which he mentions are little in the 
style of novels. But the Little French Lawyer 
has all the appearance of coming from a French 
novel ; the scene lies in France, and I see nothing 
Spanish about it. Dryden was seldom well inform- 

about the early stage. 



Spai 
eda 



the entire plot was sometimes Defects or 
original. Fertile as their inven- ^beirpisis. 
tion was, to an extraordinary degree, in 
furnishing the incidents of their rapid and 
animated comfdies, we may believe the 
fable itself to have sometimes sprung 
from no other source. It seems, indeed, 
now and then, as if the authors had gone 
forward with no very clear determination 
of their catastrophe ; there is a want of 
unity in the conception, a want of consist- 
ency in the characters, which appear 
sometimes rather intended to surprise by 
incongruity than framed upon a definite 
model. That of Ruy Diaz, in the Island 
Princess, of whom it is hard to say whether 
he is a brave man or a coward, or alter- 
nately one and the other, is an instance to 
which many more might easily be added. 
In the Bloody Brother, Rollo sends to 
execution one of his counsellors, whose 
daughter Edith vainly interferes in a scene 
of great pathos and effect. In the progress 
of the drama she arms herself to take 
away the tyrant's life ; the whole of hex 
character has been consistent and ener 
getic ; when Fletcher, to the reader's as- 
tonishment, thinks fit to imitate the scene 
between Richard and Lady Anne ; and the 
ignominious fickleness of that lady, whom 
Shakspeare,with wonderful skill, but in a 
manner not quite pleasing, sacrifices to 
the better display of the cunning crook- 
back, is here transferred to the heroine of 
the play, and the very character upon 
whom its interest ought to depend. Edith 
is on the point of giving up her purpose, 
when, some others in the conspiracy com- 
ing in, she recovers herself enough to ex- 
hort them to strike the blow.* 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletch- 
er, where not concealed l>y ob- 
scurity or corruption of the text, mJj;,i JJS 
are very dramatic. We cannot Myi« d«- 
deny that the depths of Shaks- "**"*• 
peare's mind were often imfathomable by 
an audience; the bow was drawn by a 
matchless hand, but the shaft went out of 
sight. All might listen to Fletcher's pleas- 
ing, though not profound or vigorous lan- 
guage ; his thoughts are noble, and tinged 
with the ideality of romance; his metaphors 
vivid, though sometimes too forced; he 
possesses the idiom of English without 



* RotroQ, in his Wenceslas, as we have already 
observed, has done something of the same kind ; it 
may have been meant as an ungenerous and calam 
nious attack on the conatancy of the female sex. 
If lions were painters, the old fable ssys, tfa«y 
would exhibit a verr dtfierent view of their conten- 
tioDS with men. But lionesses are become very 
good painters ; and it is but through their clemency 
that we are not delineated in such a style as woaki 
retaliate the injuries of these tragedians. 
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»iieh pedahtr^s though in many passages 
he strains it beyond common use; his 
versification, though studiously irregular, 
is often rhythmical and sweet. Yet we 
are seldom arrested by striking beauties ; 
good lines occur in every page, fine ones 
but rarely ; we lay down the volume with 
a sense of admiration of what we have 
read, but little of it remains distinctly in 
the memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, 
and has not even afforded copious mate- 
rials to those who cull the beauties of an- 
cient lore. 

84. In variety of character there can be 
Thdrehar* no comparison between Fletcher 
actera. and Shakspeare. A few types 
return upon us in the former ; an old gen- 
eral, proud of his wars, faithful and pas- 
sionate ; a voluptuous and arbitrary king 
(for his principles of obedience do not 
seem to have inspired him with much 
confidence in royal virtues), a supple cour- 
tier, a high-spirited youth, or one more 
gentle in manners, but not less stout in ac- 
tion; a lady, fierce, and not always very 
modest in her chastity, repelling the soli- 
citations of licentiousness, another impu- 
dently vicious, form the usual pictures for 
his canvass. Add to these, for the lighter 
comedy, an amorous old man a gay spend- 
thrift, and a few more of the staple char- 
acters of the stage, and we have the mate- 
rials of Fletcher's dramatic world. It 
must be remembered that we compare 
him only with Shakspeare, and that, as few 
dramatists have been more copious than 
Fletcher, few have been so much called 
upon for inventions, in which the custom 
of the theatre has not exacted much 
originality. The great fertility of his mind 
in new combinations of circumstance gives 
as much appearance of novelty to the per- 
sonages themselves as an unreflecting au- 
dience requires. In works of fiction, even 
ihose which are read in the closet, this 
variation of the mere dress of a character 
is generally found sufficient for the public. 

86. The tragedies of Beaumont and 
meir inge- Fletcher, by which our ancestors 
<iM seem to have meant only plays 

wherein any of the personages, or, at least, 
any whom the spectator would wish to 
keep alive, dies on the stage, are not very 
numerous, but in them we have as copious 
an effusion of blood as any contemporai^ 
dramas supply. The conclusion, indeed^ 
of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which 
form a larger class, is generally misman- 
aged. A propensity to take the audienee 
by surprise leads often to an unnatural 
and unsatisfactory catastrophe ; it seems 
tiieir aim to disappoint common expecta- 
tion, to baffle reasonable conjecture, to 



mock natural S3rmi)atby. This is frequent- 
ly the practice of our modem novelists, 
who find no better resource in the poverty 
of their invention to gratify the jaded palate 
of the world. 

86. The comic talents of these authors 
far exceeded their skill in trage- ,„|.erior u> 
dy. In comedy they founded a iiwir coim. 
new school, at least in England, ^"- 

the vestiges of which are still to be traced 
in our theatre. Their plays are at once 
distinguishable from those of their con* 
temporaries by the regard to dramatic 
effect which influenced the writers* imagi* 
nation. Though not personally connecUd 
with the stage, they had its picture ever 
before their eyes. Hence their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characters 
sometimes slightly sketched ; not drawn, 
like those of Jonson, from a preconceived 
design, but preserving that degree of indi- 
vidual distinctness which a common audi- 
ence requires, and often highly humorous 
withcut extravagance ; their language brill- 
iant with wit ; their measure, though they 
do not make great use of prose, very lax 
and rapid, running frequently to lines of 
thirteen and fourteen syllables. Few of 
their comedies are without a mixture of 
grave sentiments or elevated characters ; 
and, though there is much to condemn in 
their indecency and even licentiousness 
of principle, they never descend to the 
coarse buffoonery not unfrequent in their 
age. Never were dramatic poets more 
thoroughly gentlemen, according to the 
standard of their times; and, when we 
consider the court of James I., we may 
say that they were above that standard.* 

87. The best of Fletcher's characters 
are female; he wanted that Ttoeiv remato 
large sweep of reflection and «iM"ct«i», 
experience which is required for the great- 
er diversity of the otner sex. None of 

^.*' Their plots were ^eially more re^lar 
than Shakspeare**, especially those which were 
made before Beaumoni*a death; and (hey under- 
stood and imitated tbf* conversation of gentlemen 
mnch better, whose wild debaocheries and quick- 
ness of wit in repartees no poet before them could 
paint as they have done. Humour which Ben Jon- 
son derived from particular persons, they made it 
not their business to describe ; they represented all 
the passions very lively, but, above all, love. I am 
apt to believe the English langusge in them arrived 
to its highest perfection ; what words have since 
been takefi in are rather superfluoua than orna- 
mental. Their plays are now the moet pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage, two of 
theirs being acted through the year wr one of 
Shakspeare*s or Jonson's ; the reason is, because 
there is a certain gayety in their comediea, and 
pathos in their more serious plays, which suits 
generally with all men's humours. Shakspeare^s 
language is likewise a little obsolete, and Jonson*a 
wit falb short of theura.**— Dryden, p. 101. 
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his woBier. delight us like Imogen aad 
D^sdemona; Imt be has many hnogens 
and Desdemonas of a ftdnter type. Spa* 
celia, Zenocia, Odia, Aspasia, Evanthe, 
Lucina, Ordella, Oriana, present the pic- 
ture that cannot be greatly varied without 
departing from its essence, but which can 
never be repeated too often to please us, 
of faithful, tender, self-denying female 
love, superior to everything but virtue. 
Nor is he less successful, generally, in 
the contrast of minds stained by guilty 
passion, though in this he sometimes ex- 
aggerates the outline till it borders on 
caricature. But it is in vain to seek in 
Fletcher the strong conceptions of Shaks- 
peare, the Shylocks, the Lears, the Othel- 
los. Schlegel has well said, that ** scarce 
anything has been wanting to give a place 
to Beaumont and Fletcher among the 
great dramatists of Europe but want of 
seriousness and depth, and the regulating 
judgment which prescribes the due limits 
m every part of composition/' It was for 
want of the former qualities that they 
conceive nothing in tragedy very forcibly; 
for want of the Tatter that they spoil their 
first conception by extravagance and in- 
congruity.* 

88. The reputation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was at its height, and most of 
their plays had been given to the stage, 
when a worthy inheritor of thtir mantle 
appeared in Philip Massinger. Of his ex- 
tant dramas the virgin Martyr, published 
in 1629, seems to be the earliest ; but we 
have' reason to believe that several are 
lost ; and even this tragedy may have 
been represented some years before. The 
far greater part of his remaining pieces 
followed within ten years; the Bashful 
Lover, which is the latest now known. 



♦ " Sbakspeare," says Dryden, " writ better be- 
tween man and man, Fletcher betwixt man and 
woman ; consequently, the one described fhendabip 
better, the other love; yet Shakspeare Uught 
Fletcher to write love, and Jnliet and De^demona 
are originals. It is troe the scholar had the softer 
soul, hut the master bad the kinder. . . Shakspeare 
had n universal mind, which comprehended all char- 
acters and passions ; Fletcher a more confined and 
limited ; for, though he treated love in perfection, 
yet honour, ambition, revenge, and, generally, all 
the stronger passions, he either toucfara not, or not 
masteriy. To conclude all, be was a limb of 
Shakspeare."— P. 301. This comparison is rather 
generally than strictly just, as is often the case 
with the criticisms of Dryden. That Fletcher 
wrote better than Shakspeare ** between man and 
woman." or in disnlaying love, will be granted 
Yfht^n he shall be shown to have excelled Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda, or Posthumus and Imogen. 
And, on the other hand, it' is unjust to deny nim 
credit for havin|[ sometimes touched the stronger 
emotions, especially honour and ' ambition, with 
great skilly though much iniferior to that of Shaks- 
peare. 



was poUi^ed in 1686. Bfassinger was 8 
gentlemtti, but in the service, according 
to the language of those times, of the 
Pembroke family; his education was at 
the University; his acquaintance both with 
books and with the manners of the court 
is familiar; his style and sentiments are 
altogether those of a man polished' by in- 
tercourse of good society. 

89. Neither id his own age nor in mod- 
em times does Massinger seem to have 
been put on a level with Fletcher or Jon- 
son. Several of his plays, as has been ^ 
just observed, are said to have perished in 
manuscript; few were represented after, 
the Restoration ; and it is only in conse- 
quence of his having met with more than 
one editor, who has published his collect- 
ed works in a convenient form, that he ie 
become tolerably familiar to the general 
reader. He is, however, far more intelli- 
gible than Fletcher ; his text has not given 
BO much embarrassment from corruption, 
and his general style is as perspicuous as 
we ever find it in the dramatic poets of 
that age. The obscure passages in Mas- 
singer, after the care that Gimird has ta- 
ken, are by no means frequent. 

00. Five of his sixteen plays are trage> 
dies, that is, are concluded in General na* 
death ; of the rest, no one be- tun or hia 
longs to the class of mere com- <*»»"• 
edy, but, by the depth of the interest, the 
danger of the virtuous, or the atrocity of 
the vicious characters, as well as the eie^ 
vation of the general style, must be rank- 
ed with the serious drama, or, as it was 
commonly termed, tragi-comedy . A shade * 
of melancholy tinges the writings of Mas- 
singer ; but he sacrifices less than his 
contemporaries to the public taste for su- 
perfluous bloodshed on the stage. In sev- 
eral of his plays, such as the Picture, or 
the Renegado, where it would have been 
easy to determine the catastrophe towards 
tragedy, he has preferred to break the 
clouds with the radiance of a setting sun. 
He consulted in this his own genius ; not 
eminently pathetic, nor energetic enough 
to display the utmost intensity of emo- 
tion, but abounding in sweetness and dig- 
nity, apt to delineate the loveliness of vir- 
tue, and to delight in its recompense after 
trial. It has been surmised that the reli- 
gion of Massinger was that of the Church 
of Rome; a conjecture not improbable, 
though, considerinff the ascetic and imagi- 
native piety which then prevailed in that 
of England, we need not absolutely go so 
far for his turn of thought in the Yirgin 
Martyr or the Renegado. 

91. The most striking excellence of this 
poet is his conception of character- vad 
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mt Mimih n> th>* I »H^^ ioclkie to place 
itaMorotaiv him abo?e Fletcher, and, if I 
•*"'• may venttire to aay it, even 

above Jonson. He id fVee from the hard 
outline of the oiie> and the negligent 
looseness of the other. He has, indeed, 
ho great variety, and sometimes repeats, 
with sach bare modifications as the story 
demands, the type of bis first design. 
Thas the extravagance of conjugal affec- 
tion is portrayed, feeUe in Theodosius, 
frantic in Domitian, selfish in Sforza, sos* 
picious in Mathias; and the same im-> 
pnlses of doting love return upon us in the 
guilty eulogies of Mallefort on bis daugh- 
ter. The vindictive hypocrisy of Montre- 
ville in the Unnatural Combat has nearly 
its counterpart in that of Fraaeesco in the 
Duke of Milan, and is again displayed 
with more striking success in Luke. This 
last villain, indeed, and that original, mas- 
terly, inimitable conception. Sir Giles 
Overreach, are sufficient to establish the 
rank of Massinger in this great province 
of dramatic art. But his own disposition 
led him mora willingly to pictures of mor- 
ti beauty. A peculiar refinement, a mix- 
ture of gentleness and benignitv with no- 
ble daring, belong to some of his favour- 
ite characters; to Pisander in the Bond- 
man, to Antonio in a Very Woman, to 
Charolois in the Fatal Dowry. It may 
be readily supposed that his female char- 
actere are not wanting in these graces. 
It seems to me that he has more variety 
in his women than in the other sex, and 
that they are less mannered than the hero- 
ines of Fletcher. A slight degree of error 
or passion in Sophia, fiudocia, Marcelia, 
without weakening our sympathy, serves 
both to prevent the monotony of perpetual 
rectitttik, so often insipid in fiction, and 
to bring forward the development of the 
story. 

9S. The sul^ects chosen by Massinger 
RiiaBbiMta. ^^ sometimes historical, but 
** others seem to have been taken 
from French or Italian novels, and those 
so obscure, that his editor, Gifford, a man 
of much reading and industry, has seldom 
traced them. This, indeed, was a usual 
practice with our ancient dramatists. 
Their wotks have, consequently, a ro- 
mantic character, presenting as little of 
the regular Plantine comedy as of the 
Greek forms of tragedy. They are mere- 
ly novels in action, following, probably, 
their models with no great variance, ex- 
eept the lower and lighter episodes, which 
it was always more or less necessary to 
oonibtne with the story. It is from this 
choice of subjects, perhaps, as much a» 
from the peculiar temper of the poets, 



that love is the predominant affection of 
the mind which they display ; not cold 
and conventional, as we commonly find it 
on the French stage, but sometimes, as . 
the noveUsts of the South were prone to 
delineate its emotions, ficrv, irresistible, 
and almost resembling the fatalism of an- 
cient tragedy, sometimes a subdued cap- 
tive at the chariot- wheels of honour or 
religion. The range of human passion 
is, consequently, far less extensive than 
in Shakspeare; but the variety of cir- 
cumstance, and the modifications of the 
paramount affection itself, compensated 
for this deficiency. 

93. Next to the grace and dignity of 
sentiment in Massinger, we must Baaaryor 
praise those qualities in his style, i^'* >ty)«. 
Kvery modem critic has been struck by 
the peculiar beauty of his language. In 
his harmonious swell of numbers, iu his 
pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by 
good fortune and the diligence of its last 
editor, far less corrupt than that of Fletch* 
er, enables us to enjoy, we find an un- 
ceasing charm. The poetical talents of 
Massinger were very considerable; bis 
taste superior to that of his contempora- 
ries ; the colouring of his imagery is 
rarely overeharged ; a certain redandan- 
ey, as some may account it, gives fulness, 
or what the |Kunters call impasto, to his 
style ; and, if it might not always conduce 
to effect on the stage, is, on the whole, 
suitable to the character of his composi- 
tion. 

94. The comic powers of this writer are 
not on a level with the serious ; iniMoriir 
with some degree of humorous or hti comi* 
conception he is too apt to aim i»^«^ 

at exciting ridicule by caricature, and his 
dialogue wants altogether the sparkling 
wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Wheth- 
er from a consciousness of this defect, or 
from an unhappy compliance with the 
viciousness of tne age, no writer is more 
contaminated by gross indecency. It be* 
longs, indeed, chiefly, not perhaps exclu- 
sively, to the characters he would render 
odious ; but upon them he has bestowed 
this flower of our early theatre with no 
sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of 
his plays are incapable of representation 
merely on this account, and the offence is 
therefore more incurable in Fletcher. 

95. Among the tragedies of Massinger 
1 should incline to prefer the gome or in* 
Duke of Milan. The plot bor- trsMdiespw- 
rows enough from history to **«""*«^- 
give it dignity, and to counterbalance 
in some measure the predominance of 
the passion of love which the invented 
parts of Uie drama exhibit* The charac- 
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ters of Sforza, Mareefift, and Francesco 
are in Massinger's best manner ; the story 
is skilfully and not improbably developed ; 
the pathos is deeper than we generally 
find in his writings ; the eloquence of lan- 
guage, especially in the celebrated speech 
of Sforzu before the emperor, has never 
been surpassed by him. Many, however, 
place the Fatal Dowry still higher. This 
tragedy furnished Rowe with the story of 
the Fair Penitent. The superiority of the 
original, except in suitableness for repre- 
sentation, has long been acknowledged. 
In the Unnatural Combat, probablyamong 
the earliest of Massinger^s works, we find 
a greater energy, a bolder strain of figu- 
rative poetry, more command of terror^ 
and perhaps of pity, than in any other 
of his dramas, but the dark shadows of 
crime and misery which overspread this 
tragedy belong to rather an earlier period 
of the English stage than that of Massin- 

?:er, and were not congenial to his temper, 
n the Virgin Martyr he has followed the 
Spanish model or religious Autos, with 
many graces of language and a beautiAil 
display of Christian heroism in Dorothea ; 
but the tragedy is in many respects un- 
pleasing. 

96. The Picture, The Bondman, and A 
And of hi« Very Woman may, perhaps, be 
other plays, reckoned the beft among the 
tragi-comedies of Massinger. But the 
general merits as well as defects of this 
writer are perceptible in all ; and the dif- 
ference between these and the rest is not 
such as to be apfKirent to every reader. 
Two others are distinguishable as more 
English than the rest; the scene lies at 
home, and in the age ; and to these the 
common voice has assigned a superiority. 
They are A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and the City Madam. A character drawn, 
as it appears, from reality, and, though 
darkly wicked, not beyond the province of 
the higher comedy. Sir Giles Overreach, 
gives the former drama a striking origi- 
nality and an impressive vigour. It retains 
alone, among the productions of Massin- 
ger, a place on the stage. Gifford inclines 
to prefer the City Madam ; which, no 
doQDt, by the masterly delineation of Luke, 
a villain of a different order from Over- 
reach, and a larger portion of comic hu- 
mour and satire than is nsaal with this 
writer, may dispute the palm. It seems 
to me that there is mpre violent improba- 
bility in the conduct of the plot than in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

07. Massinger, as a tragic writer, ap- 

j^^ pears to me second only to Shaks- 

' peare ; in the higher comedy I can 

hardly think him inferior to Jonaon. In 



wit and sprightly dialogue, as well as in 
knowledge and theatrical eAict, he falls 
very much below Fletcher. These, how- 
ever, are the great names of the Engii^ 
stage. At a considerable distance below 
Massinger we may place his contempora^ 
ry John Ford. In the choice of tragic 
subjects from obscure fictions, which have 
to us the charm of entire novelty, they re- 
semble each other ; but in the conduct of 
their feble,in the delineation of their char- 
acters, each of these poets has his distin- 
guishing excellences. ^ I know,^' says 
Gifford, ** few things more difficult to ac- 
count for than the deep and lasting im- 
pression made by the more tragic portions 
of Ford's poetry." He succeeds, howev- 
er, pretty well in accounting for it; the 
situations are awfully interesting, the dis- 
tress intense, the thoughts and language 
betsoming the expression of deep sorrow. 
Ford, with none of the moral beauty and 
elevation of Massinger, has, in a much 
higher degree, the power over tears ; we 
sympathi2e even with his vicious charac- 
ters ; with Giovanni, and Annabella, and 
Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or sor 
row, is almost exclusively the emotion he 
portrays; no heroic passion, no sober 
dignity, will be found in his tragedies. 
But he conducts his stories well and with- 
out confusion ; his scenes are often highly 
wrought and effective ; his characters, 
with no striking novelty, are well supports 
ed ; he is seldom extravagant or reffard- 
less of probability. The Broken Heart 
has generally been reckoned his finest 
tragedy ; and, if the last act had been bet* 
ter prepared by bringing the love of C»* 
Iratna for Ithocles more fuHy before the 
reader in the earlier part of the play, there 
would be very few passages of deeper pa* 
Ihos in our dramatic literature. ^ The 
style of Ford," it is said by Gifford, " is 
altogether original and his own. Without 
the majestic march which distinguishes 
the poetry of Massinger, and with little or 
none of that light and playful humour 
which characterizes thediadogue of Fletch- 
er, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegant, 
and easy, and harmonious; and-, though 
rarely sublime, yet sufficiently elevated 
for the most pathetic tones of that [Mis- 
sion on whose romantic energies he chief- 
ly delighted to dwell." Yet he censures 
afterward Ford's affectation of uncouth 
phrases and perplexity of language. Of 
comic ability this writer does not display 
one particle. Nothing can be meaner 
than those portions of his dramas which, 
in compliance with the prescribed rules oi 
that age, he devotes vo the dialogue of 
servants or buffoons. 
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98» ShiHey is a dramatic writer much 
^y^^ inferior to tboee who have been 
' mentioned, but has acquired some 
degree of repatation, or, at least, notorie- 
ty of name, in consequence of the new 
edition of his plays. These are between 
twenty and thirty in number; some of 
them, however, written in conjunction 
with his feUow-dramatists. A few of 
these are tragedies, a few are comedies 
drawn from English manners ; but in the 
greater part we find the favourite style of 
that age, the characters foreign and of el* 
evated rank, the interest serious, but not 
always of busktned diffuity, the catastro- 
phe iortunate ; aU, in w>rt, that has gone 
under the vague appellation of tr^gi-come- 
dy. Shirley has no originality, no force 
in conceiving or delineating cluiracter, lit- 
tle of pathos, and leas, perhaps, of wit ; 
his dramas produce no deep impivssioii in 
reading, and, of course, can leave none in 
the memory. But his mind was poetical ; 
his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language ; 
he is never tumid or affected, and sel^wi 
obscure; the incidents succeed rapidly, 
the personages are numerous, and there 
is a general animation in the scenes, 
which causes us to read him with some 
pleasure. No very good play, nor, possi- 
bly, any very good scene, could be found 
in Shirley ; but he has many lines of con- 
siderable beauty. Among his comedies 
the Ciamesters may be reckoned the best. 
Charles I. is said to have declared that it 
was '* the best play he had seen these sev- 
en years ;'' and it has even been added that 
the story was of his royal suggestion. It 
certainly deserves praise both for language 
and construction of the pJot, and it has the 
advantage of exposing vice to ridicule; 
but the ladies of that court, the fair forms 
whom Vandyke has immortalised, must 
have been veiy different indeed from their 
posterity, as, m truth, I believe they were, 
if they could sit it through. The Bali, and 
also some more among the comedies of 
Shirley, are so far remarkable and \it>rthy 
of being read, that they bear witness to a 
more polished elegance of manners, and a 
more free intercourse in the higher class, 
than we find in the comedies of the pre 
ceding reign. A queen from France, and 
that queen Henrietta Maria, was better 
fitted to give this tone than Anne of Den- 
mark. But it is not from Shirley's pictures 
that we can draw the most favourable no- 
tions of the morals of that age. 
09. Hey^wood is a writer still more fer- 
tile than Shiriey; between forty 



and fifty plays are ascribed to him. 



Hejrwood. 

We have mentibned'one of the best in the 
Vol. II.— E X 



former volume, ante-dating, perhaps, its 
appearance by a few years. In the Eng- 
lish Traveller he has returned to some- 
thing like the subject of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, but with less success. 
This play is written in verse, and with 
that ease and pers{Mcuity, seldom rising 
to passion or figurative poetry, which dis- 
tinguishes this dramatist. Young Geral- 
dine is a beautiful specimen of the Pla- 
tonic, or, rather, inflexibly virtuous lover 
whom the writers of this age delighted to 
portray. On the other hand, it is diflScult 
to pronounce whether the lady is a thor- 
ough-placed hypocrite in the first acts, or 
falls from virtue, like Mrs. Frankfort, on 
the first solicitation of a stranger. In either 
case the character is unpleasing, and, we 
may hope, improbable. The under plot 
of this play is largely borrowed from the 
Mostellaria of Plautus, and is diverting, 
though somewhat absurd. Hey wood sel- 
dom rises to much vigour of poetry ; but 
his dramatic invention is ready, his style 
is easy, his characters do not transgress 
the boundaries of nature, and it is not sur- 
prising that he was popular in his own 
age. 

100. Webster belongs to the first part 
of the reign of James. He pos- 
sessed very considerable powers, '^****"'' 
and*ought to be ranked, I think, the next 
below Ford. With less of poetic grace 
than Shirley, he had incomparably more 
vigour ; with less of nature and simplicity 
than Hey wood, he had a more elevat^ 
genius, and a bolder pencil. But the deep 
sorrows and terrors of tragedy were pe- 
culiarly his province. ** His imagination,'* 
says his last editor, '^ had a fond familiar* 
ity wtih objects of awe and fear. The 
silence of the sepukshre, the sculptures of 
marble monuments, the knoUing of church 
bells, the cerements of the 'corpse, the 
yew that roots itself in dead men's graves, 
are the illustrations that most readily pre* 
sent themselves to his imagination.'' I 
think this well-written sentence a little 
one-sided, and hardly doing justice to the 
variety of Webster's power; but, in fact, 
he was as deeply tamted as any of his 
contemporaries with the savage taste of 
the Italian school, and in the Duchess of 
Malfy scarcely leaves enough on the stage 
to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of 
Webster's dramas. The story HisDaciieM 
is taken from Bandello, and has orMaify. 
all that accumulation of wickedness and 
horror which the Italian novelists per- 
versely described, and our tragedians as 
pervereely imitated. But the scenes are 
wrought up with skill, and produce a strong 
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impressioiL Webster has a superiority in 
delineating character above many of the 
old dramatists ; he is seldom extravagant 
beyond the limits of conceivaUe nature ; 
we find the guilt, or even the atrocity, of 
human passions, but not* that incarnation 
of evil spirits which some more ordinary 
dramatists loved to exhibit. In Ihe cliar- 
acter of the Duchess of Malfy herself 
there wants neither originality nor skill of 
management, and I do not know that any 
dramatist after Shakepeare would have 
succeeded better in the difficult scene 
where she discloses her love to an in- 
ferior. There is, perhaps, a little failure 
in dignity and delicacy, especially towards 
the close; but the Duchess of Malfy is 
not drawn as an Isabella or a Portia ; she 
is a love-sick widow, virtuous and true- 
hearted, but more intended for our sym- 
pathy than our reverence. 

10;J. The White Devil, or Vittoria Co- 
viitoria rombona, is not much inferior in 
Goromboiw. language and spirit to the Duch- 
ess of Malfy ; but the plot is more con- 
fused, less interesting, and worse con- 
ducted. Mr. Dyce, the late editor of Web- 
ster, praises the dramatic vigour of the 
part of Vittoria, but justly differs from 
Lamb, who speaks of ** the innocence-re- 
sembling boldness" she displays in the 
trial scene. It is rather a delineation of 
desperate guilt, losing in a counterfeited 
audacity all that could seduce or conciUate 
the tribunal. Webster's other plays are 
less striking; in Appius and Virginia he 
has done, perhaps, better than any one who 
has attempted a subject not, on the whole, 
very promising for tragedy ; several of the 
scenes are dramatic and efifective; the 
language, as is usually the case with Web- 
ster, is written so as to display an actor*s 
talents, and he has followed the received 
history sufficiently to abstain Arom any 
excess of slaughter at the close. Webster 
is not without comic wit, as well as a 
power of imagination ; his plays have late- 
ly met with an editor of taste enough to 
admire his beauties, and not very over- 
partial in estimating them. 



103. Below Webster we migfatefioffler- 
ate a long list of dramatists under the first 
Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and ranting 
tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders 
and ghosts. Chapman, who assisted Ben 
Jonson and some others in comedy, de- 
serves no great praise for his Bussy 
d'Amboise. The style in this, and in all his 
tragedies, is extravagantly hyperbolical; 
he is not very dramatic, nor has any power 
of exciting emotion except in those who 
sympathize with a tumid pride and self^ 
confidence. Yet he has more thinking 
than many of the old dramatists ; and the 
praise of one of his critics, though strongly 
worded, is not without some foundation, 
that we ^seldom find richer contempla- 
tions iOn the nature of man and the world.** 
There is also a poetic impetuosity in Chap- 
man, such as has redeemed his translation 
of Homer, by which we are hurried along. 
His tragi-comedies. All Fools and The 
Gentleman-usher, are perhaps superior to 
his tragedies.* Rowley and Le Toumeur, 
especi^y the former, have occasionally 
gcod lines, but we cannot say that they 
were very superior dramatists. Rowley, 
however, was often in comic partnership 
with Massinger. Dekker ments a higher 
rank; he co-operated with Massinger in 
some of his pla3rs, and in his own displays 
some energy of passion and some comic 
humour. Middleton belongs to this lower 
class of dramatic writers; his tragedy 
entitled " Women beware Women,*' is 
founded on the story of Bianca Cappello ; it 
is full of action, but the characters are all 
too vicious to be interesting, and the lan- 
guage does not rise much above medioc- 
rity. In comedy, Middleton deserves 
more praise. '* A Trick to catch the Old 
One,'' and several others that bear his 
name, are amusing and spirited. But 
Middleton wrote chiefiy in conjunction 
with othen, and sometimes with Jonson 
and Massinger. 



* Chapman is well reviewed, and at length, in 
nn article of the RetrotpecCive Review, voL iv., p^ 
333 ; and again in voL ▼. 
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Stctioii- L 

Italian Writen. — Boccalinl — Grammatical and 
Critical Worka. -> Gracian French Writers.— 
Baltac— Voiture. — French Academy.— Yauge- 
laa— Patm and Le Maietre.— Style of Engtuh 
Fr(we.-r£Brl of £aiex.—KDoUea.— Several other 
English Writers. 

1. It would be Tain, probably, to inquiie 
Decline or from what general cause we 
iaM0 la Italy, should deduce the decline of 
taste in Italy. None, at least, have oc- 
curred to ray mind, relating to pobtical or 
social circumstances, upon which we coukl 
build more than one of those sophistical 
theories which assume a causal relation 
between any concomitant events. Bad 
taste, in fact, whether in literature or the 
arts, is always ready to seize upon the 
public, being, in many cases, no more than 
a pleasure in faults which are really fitted 
to please us, and of which it can only be 
said that they hinder or impair the great- 
er pleasure we should derive from beau- 
ties. Among these critical sins, none are 
so dangerous as the display of ingenious 
and novel thoughts or turns of phrase. 
For, as such enter into the definition of 
good writing, it seems very difficult to 
persuade the world that they can ever be 
the characteristics of bad writing. The 
metes and bounds of ornament, the fine 
shades of distinction which regulate a Ju- 
dicious choice, are only learned by an at- 
tentive as well as a naturally susceptiUe 
mind; and it is rarely, perliaps, that an 
unprepared multitude does not prefer the 
worse picture, the worse buikting, the 
worse poem, the worae speech to the bet- 
ter. Education, an acquaintance with just 
criticism, and, stiU more, the habitual ob- 
servation of what is truly beautiful in nar 
tore or art, or in the literature of taste, 
will sometimes generate almost a nation- 
al tact that rejects the temptations oi a 
meretricious and false style ; but experi- 
ence has shown that this happy state of 
public feeling will not be very durable. 
Whatever might be the cause of it, this 
age of the Italian seicentisti has been 
reckoned almost as inauspicious to good 
writing in prose as in verse. *^ If we ex- 
cept,'' says Tivaboschi, *' the Tuscans and 
a very few more, never was our language 
so neglected as in this period. We can 
scaree bear to read most of the books that 



were ]>ublished, so rude and full of barbae 
risms is their style. Few had any other 
aim than to exereise their wit in conceits 
and metiH)hors ; and, so long as they cotild 
scatter them proAisely over their pages, 
cared nothing for the choice of phrases or 
the purity of grammar. Thehr eloquence 
on public occasions was intendea only 
for admiration and applause, not to per- 
suade or move.'** And this, he says, is 
applicable alike to their Latin and Italian, 
their sacred and profone harangues. The 
academical discourses, of whidi Dati has 
collected many in his Prose Florentine, 
are poor in comparison with those of the 
sixteenth.! 

2. A later writer than Tiraboschi has 
thought this sentence against the seicen- 
tisti a little too severe, and, condemning 
equally with him the bad taste character- 
istic of that age, endeavourd to rescue a 
few from the general censure.^ It is at 
least certain that the insipidity of the 
cinque cento writers ; their long period.s, 
voia of any but the most trivial meaning ; 
their afiectation of the faults of Cicero's 
manner in their own language, ought not 
to be overlooked or wholly pardoned, 
while we dwell on an opposite defect of 
their successors, the perpetual desire to 
be novel, brilliant, or profound. These 
may doubtless be the more offensive of 
the two } but they are, perhaps, not less 
likely to be mingled with something really 
worth reading. 

3. It will not be expected that we can 
mention many Italian books, after what 
has been said, which come very precisely 
within the class of polite literature, or 
claim any praise on the ground of style. 
Their greatest luminary, Galileo, aiyieor 
wrote with clearness, elegance, and Gaiiieo. 
spirit ; no one among the modems had so 
entirely rejected a dry and technical man- 
ner of teaching, and thrown such attrac- 
tions round the form of truth. Himself a 
poet and a critic, he did not hesitate to 
ascribe his own philosophical perspicuity 
to the constant perusal of Ariosto. This 
I have mentioned in another place ; but 
we cannot too much remember that all 
objects of intellectual pureuit are as bod- 
ies acting with reciprocal forces in one 
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ftystem, being all in relation to the facul- 
ties of the mind, which is itself but one ; 
and that the most extensive acquaintance 
with the various provinces of literature 
will not fail to strengthen our dominion 
over those we more peculiarly deem our 
own. The school of Galileo, especially 
Torricelli and Redi, were not less distin- 
guished than himself for their union of 
elegance with philosophy.* 

4. The letters of Beniivoglio are com- 
. monly known. This epistolary 

MDuvoguo. ^^ ^^ always cultivated by the 
Italians, ftrdt in the Latin tongue, and af- 
terward in their own. Bentivoglio has 
written with equal dignity and ease. Gal- 
ileo^s letters are also esteemed on account 
of their style, as well as of what they con- 
tain. In what is more peculiarly called 
eloquence, the Italians of this age are rath- 
er emulous of success than successful; 
the common defects of taste in themselves, 
and in those who heard or read them, as 
well as, in most instances, the uninterest^ 
ing nature of their subjects, exclude them 
from our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccalini was, by his dispo- 
Boecaiini*!! ^ition, inclined to political satire, 
Newn fhNn and, possibly, to political intrigue ; 
PanwMua. jj^j ^g Yiblvb hcPB Only to men- 
tion the work by which he is best known, 
Advices from Parnassus (Ragguagli di 
Pamaso). If the idea of this once popu- 
lar and celebrated book is not original, 
which I should rather doubt, though with- 
out immediately recognising a similarity 
to anything eariier (Lucian, the common 
prototype, excepted), it has at least been 
an original source. In the general turn 
of Boccalini's fictions, and perhaps in a 
few particular inventions, we may some- 
times perceive what a much greater man 
has imitated ; they bear a certain resem- 
blance to those of Addison, though the 
vast superiority of the latter in felicity of 
execution and variety of invention may 
almost conceal it. The Ragguagli are a 
series of despatches Arom the court of 
Apollo on Parnassus, where he is sur- 
rounded by eminent men of all ages. This 
fiction becomes, in itself, very cold and 
monotonous; yet there is much variety 
in the subjects of the decisions made by 
the god with the advice of his counsellors, 
and some strokes of satire are well hit, 
though more, perhaps, fail of effect. But 
we cannot now catch the force of every 
passage. Boccalini is full of allusions to 
his own time, even where the immediate 
subject seems ancient. Thjs book was 
pnblished at Venice in 1612 ; at a time 
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when the ambition of Spain was regarded 
with jealousy by patriotic Italians, who 
thought that pacific republic their bulwark 
and their glory. He inveighs, therefore, 
against the military spirit and the profes> 
sion of war, "necessary sometimes, but 
so fierce and inhuman that no fine expres- 
sions can make it honourable.*'* Nor is 
he less severe on the vices of kings, nor 
less ardent in his eulogies of liberty ; tlie 
government of Venice being reckoned, 
and not altogether untruly, an asylum of 
free thought and action in comparison 
with that of Spain. Aristotle, he reports 
in one of his depatches, was besieged in 
his villa on Parnassus by a number of 
armed men belon^ng to difierent princes^ 
who insisted on his retracting the defini- 
tion he had given of a tyrant, that he was 
one who governed for his own good, and 
not that of the peofde, becanse it would 
apply to every prince, all reigning for their 
own good. The philosopher, alarmed bv 
this demand, altered his definition, which 
was to run thus, that tyrants were certain 
persons of old time, whose race was now 
quite extinct.! Boccalini, however, takei 
care, in general, to mix something of play- 
fulness with his satire, so that it could 
not be resented without apparent ill-na- 
ture. It seems, indeed, to ps free from 
invective, and rather meant to sting than 
to wound. But this, if a common rumour 
be true, did not secure him against a beat^ 
inff of which he died. The style of Boc- 
calini is said by the critics to be clear and 
fluent rather than correct or elegant ; and 
he displays the taste of his times by ex« 
travagant metaphors. But to foreigners, 
who regard this less, his News from Par- 
nassus, unequal, of course, and occasion- 
ally tedious, must appear to contain many 
ingenious allusions, judicious criticisms, 
and acute remarks. 

6. The Pietra del Paragone, by the same 
author, is an odd, and rather HtoPietm 
awkward mixture of reality WP*»r«e. 
and fiction, all levelled at the court of 
Spain, and designed to keep alive a jeal- 
ousy of its ambition. It is a kind of epi- 
sode or supplement to the Ragguagli di 
Pamaso, the leading invention being pre* 
served. Boccalini is an interesting wri- 
ter, on account of the light he throws on 
the history and sentiments of Italy. He 
is in this work a still bolder writer than 
in the former ; not only censuring Spain 
without mercy, but even the Venetian 
aristocracy, observing upon the insolence 
of the young nobles towards the citizens, 
though he justifies the senate for not pun- 
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ishifig the fonner moie fieqoenUy with 
death by public execution, which would 
lower the nobility in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. They were, however, he says, as 
severely punished, when their conduct 
was bad, by exclusion from offices of trust. 
The Pietra del Paragone is a kind of po- 
litical, as the Ragguagli is a critical mis- 
cellany. ' 

7. About twenty years after Boccalini, 
Ferranie a young man appeared, by name 
PaiiaTidno Fcrrante Pallavicino, who, with 
a fame more local and transitory, with less 
respectability of character, and probably 
with inferior talents, trod, to a certain de- 
gree, in his steps. As Spain had been 
the object of satire to the one, so was 
Rome to the other. Urban Vlil., an am- 
bitious pontiff, and vulnerafble in several 
respects, was attacked by an imprudent 
and self-confident enemy, safe, as he ima- 
gined, under the shield of Venice. But 
Pallavicino, having been trepanned into 
the power of the pope, lost bis head at 
Avignon. None of his writings have fall 
en in my way ; that most celebrated at 
the time, and not wholly dissimilar in the 
conception to the News from Parnassus, 
was entitled The Courier Robbed ; a scries 
of ima^nary letters which such a fiction 
gave him a pretext for bringing together. 
Perhaps we may consider Pallavicino as 
rather a counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in 
the satirical character of the latter, than 
to Boccalini.* 

8. The Italian language itself, gram- 
Dietioniry matically considered, was still 
iMteurusea. assiduously cultivated. The 
Academicians of Florence published the 
first edition of their celebrated Vocabola- 
rio della Cmsca in 1613. It was avowed- 
ly founded on Tuscan principles, setting 
up the fourteenth century as the Augustan 

Seriod of the language, which they dis- 
ained to call Italian ; and, though not ab- 
solutely excluding the great writers of the 
sixteenth age whom Tuscany had not 
produced, giving, in general, a manifest 
preference to their own. Italy has re- 
belled against this tyranny of Florence, 
as she did, in the Social War, against that 
of Rome. Her Lombard, and Romagncri, 
and Neapolitan writers have claimed the 
rights of equal citizenship, and fairly won 
them in the field of literature. The Vo- 
cabulary itself was not received as a le- 
gislative code. Beni assailed it by his 
Anti-Cnisca the same year ; many invidi- 
ously published marginal notes to point 
out the inaccuracies ; and, in the frequent 
lenisions and enlargements of this die- 
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tionary,the exclusive character ii affected 
has, I believe, been nearly lost. 

9. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, 
was the first who completed an ^ 
extensive and methodical gram- e«i woSH: 
mar, "developing," says Tira- BwwMiteL 
boscfai, " the whole economy "•"^" 
and system of our language." It was 
pubUshed entire, after some previous im- 
pressions of parte, with the title Delia 
Lingua Toscana, in 1643. This has been 
reckoned a standard work, both for ite 
authority, «td for the clearness, precision, 
and elegance with which it is written ; but 
it betrays something of an academical and 
Florentine spirit in the rigour of its gram- 
matical criticism.* Bartoli, a Ferrarese 
Jesuit, and a man of extensive learning, 
attacked that dogmatic school, who were 
accustomed to proscnbe common phrases 
with a Ntm si pud (It cannot be used), in a 
treatise entitled II torto ed il dintto del 
Non si pud. His object was to Justify 
many expressions, thus authoritatively 
condemned, by the examples of the best 
writers. This book was a little later than 
the middle of the century. f 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, iu gen- 
eral, of the preceding age : and, Tknonr« re. 
above all, he was the peculiar mcrksMPe- 
divinity of the Florentines. But ^"'*' 
this seventeenth century was, in the pro- 
ductions of the mind, a period of revolu- 
tionary innovation ; men dared to ask 
why, as well as what, they ought to wor- 
ship; and sometimes the same who re- 
belled against Aristotle as an infallible 
guide, were equally contumacious in deal- 
ing with the great names of literature. 
Tassoni published in 1600 his Observa- 
tions on the Poems of Petrarch. They 
are not written, as we should now think, 
advereely to one whom he professes to 
honour above all lyric poets in the world ; 
and, though his critical remarks are some- 
what minute, they seem hardly unfaif. A 
writer like Petrarch, whose fame has b%en 
raised so high by his style, is surely 
amenable to this severity of examination. 
The finest sonnets Tassoni generally ex- 
tols, but gives a preference, on the whole, 
to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous 
judgment, cannot be called unfair upon 
the author of both-t He produces many 
parallel passages from the Latin poems 
of Petrarch himself, as well as from the 
ancients, and from the earlier Italians and 



« Tiraboechi, xi^ 409. Salfi, xiii., 898. 

t Corniani, vii., ^59. Salfi, xiii., 417. 

X Tutte le rime, tutti i Terei in generale del Pe' 
trarca lo fecero poeta ; ma le canzoni, per qnante a 
mi ne pare, furooo qaelle, cba poeta grande e f 
to lo ne»to^ p. 46* 
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Provencals. The manner of Taasoni ia 
often humorous, original, intrepid, satiri- 
cal on his own times ; he was a man of 
roal taste, and no servile worshipper of 
names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his obser- 
Gaiiieo*« re- vations upon Tasso. They are 
marka oa written with Severity, and some- 
TasM. times an insulting tone* towards 
the great poet, passing over, generally, 
the most beautiful verses, though he 
sometimes bestows praise. The object 
is to point out the imitations of Tasso 
from Ariosto, and his general inferiority. 
MbraaPaiia- The Observations on the Art of 
Ticioo; Writing bjr Pallavicino, the his- 
torian of the Council of Trent, publislied 
at Rome in 1646, is a work of general criti- 
cism, containing many go^ remarks. 
What he says of imitation is worthy of 
being compared with Hurd; though he 
will be found not to have analyzed the 
subject with anything like so much acute- 
ness, nor was this to be expected in his 
age. Pallavicino has an ingenious re- 
mark, that elegance of style is produced 
by short metaphors, or metaforettey as he 
calls them, which give us a more lively 
apprehension of an object than its proper 
name. This seems to mean only single 
words in a figurative sense, as opposed to 
phrases of the same kind. He writes in 
a pleasing manner, and is an accomplish- 
ed critic without pedantry. Salfi has given 
rather a long analysis of this treatise.*^ 
The same writer, treading in the steps 
of Corniani, has extolled some Italian 
critics of this period whose writings I 
afld other have never seen : Beni, author of 
critical a prolix commentary in Latin on 
writera. ^^^ poetics of Aristotle ; Pere- 
grine, not inferior, perhaps, to Pallavici- 
no, though less known, whose theories 
are just and deep, but not expressed 
with sufficient perspicuity; and Fioretti, 
who assumed the fictitious name of Ude- 
no Nisieli, and presided over an academy 
at Florence denominated the Apatisti. 
The Progymnasmi Poetici of this writer, 
if we may believe Salfi, ascend to that 
higher theory of criticism which deduces 
its rules, not from precedents or arbitrary 
laws, but from the nature of the human 
mind, and has, in modem times, been dis- 
tinguished by the name of sstheticf 

13. In the same class of polite letters 
ProiMionca as these Italian writings, we may 
of strada. place the Prolusiones Academicie 
of Famianus Strada. They are agreeably 
written, and bespeak a cultivated taste. 



• Vol. xiii., p. 440. 
t Coraiaoi, ^ii., ISO. 



Salli, xiii, 496. 



Tlie beet is the sixth of the second book, 
containing the imitations of six Latin po- 
ets, which Addison has made weU known 
(as I hope) to evdiy reader, in the 115th 
and n9th numbers of the Guardian. It 
is hero that all may iudge of this happy 
and graceful fiction ; but those who have 
read the Latin imitations themselves will 
perceive that Strada has often caught the 
tone of the ancients with considerable fe- 
licity. Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, best 
counterfeited; Virgil not quite so well; 
and Lucretius worst of the six. The oth- 
er two aro Statius and Claudian.* In al- 
most every instance, the subject chosen 
is appropriated to the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of the poet. 

13. The style of Gongora, which de- 
formed the poetry of Spain, ex- aptnian 
tended its influence over prose. pniM. 
A writer named Gracian (it seems OmdaB. 
to be doubtful which of two brothers, Lo- 
renzo and Balthazar) excelled Gongora 
himself in the afifectation, the refinement, 
the obscurity of his style. '*The most 
voluminous of his works," says Bouter- 
wek, '* bears the aflfected tiUe of £1 Criti- 
con. It is an allegorical picture of the 
whole course of human life, divided into 
Crises, that is, sections according to fixed 
points of view, and clothed in the formal 
garb of a pompous romance. It is scarce- 
ly possible to open any page of this book 
without recognising in the author a man 
who is in many respects far from com- 
mon, but who, from the ambition of being 
entirely uncommon in thinking and wri- 
ting studiously and ingeniously, avoids 
nature and ffood taste. A profusion of 
the most ambiguous subtleties, expressed 
in ostentatious language, are scattered 
throughout the work ; and these are the 
more offensive, in consequence of their 
union with the really grand view of the 
relationship of man to nature and his 
Creator, wnich forms the sul^ct of ibe 
treatise. Gracian would have been an 
excellent writer had he not so anxiously 
wished to be an extraordinary one."* 

14. The writings of Gracian seem in 
general to be the ouintessence of bad 
taste. The worst oi all, probably, is El 
Eroe, which is admitted to be almost un- 
intelligible by the number of far-fetched 
expressions, though there is more than 
one French translation of it. El politico 
Fernando, a panegyric on Ferdinand the 
Catholic, seems as empty as it is affected 
and artificial The style of Gracian is al- 



* A writer quoted in Blount's Genrara Antoram, 
p. S59, pmues the imitation of dandian abo^ tiM 
rest, bat thinks all ezcellent 

1 Hist of Spmish L&teratare, p. 533. 
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WBT8 poikited» emphatic, full of thai whieh 
looks like profimdity or noTelty, though 
neither deep nor new. He seems to have 
written on a maxim he recommends to 
the man of the world ; ^' if he desires that 
all should look up to him, let him permit 
himself to be known, but not to be under- 
stood.^* His treatise entitled Agudeza y 
arte di ingenio is a system of concetti, 
diffested under their different heads, and 
selected from Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
writers of that and the preceding age. It 
iBhaid in the Biographic Universelle that 
tins work, though too metaphysical, is 
useful in the critical history of literature. 
Gracian obtained a certain degree of popu- 
larity in France and England. 

15. The general taste of French writers 
Vtonctapraw. in the sixteenth century, as we 
Du vair. have seen, was simple and live- 
ly, full of sallies of natural wit, and a cer- 
tain archness of observation, but deficient 
in those higher qualities of language which 
the study of the ancients had taught men 
to admire. In public harangues, in pjlead- 
ings, and in sermons, these characteristics 
of the French manner were either intro- 
duced out of place, or gave way to a tire- 
some pedantry. Dn Vair was the first 
who endeavoured to bring in a more elab- 
orate and elevated diction. Nor was this 
confined to the example he gave. In 1607 
he puUidied a treatise on French elo- 
quence, and on the causes through which it 
had remained at so low a point. This vroA 
relates chiefly to the eloquence of the bar, 
or, at least, that of public speakers, and 
the causes which he traces are chiefly 
such as would operate on that kind alone. 
But some of his observations are applica- 
ble to style in the proper sense ; and his 
treatise 1^ been reckoned the first which 
gave France the rules of good writing, and 
die desire to practise them.f A modem 
critic, who censures the Latinisms of Du 
Yair's style, admits that his treatise on 
eloquence makes an epoch in the lan- 
goagct 

16. A more distinguished fera, however, 
is dated from 1625, when the letters 
of Balzac were published.^ There 



* Si quiere que le Teneren todos, permitaM al 
odnocinuento, no i la comprehension. 

i Oibert, Jagemens det Savana anr lea atiCeara 
^i ODt traits de la rfa6torique. Thia work ia an- 
nezad to aome editiona of Baillet. Goajet haa 
copied or abridged Oibert without diatinct acknowl- 
edgment, and not always carefully preser?ing the 



t Neafchaieaa, pr6faee anz (Envrea de Pascal, 
p. 161. 

^ The aama writer iixea on thia aa an epoch, and 
it was generally admitted in the seyenteenth een- 
The edii " 



had, indeed, been a few intermediate 
worits, which contributed, though now 
little known, to the improvement of the - 
language. Among these, the translation 
of Florus by Coefleteau was reckoned a 
masterpiece of French style, and Vaugelas 
refers more frequently to this than to any 
other book. The French were very strong 
in translations from the classical writers ; 
and to this they are certainly much in- 
debted for the purity and correctness they 
reached in their own language. TJnese 
translators, however, could only occupy a 
secondary place. Balzac himself is hardly 
read. ** The polite world,*' it was said a 
hundred years since, " knows nothing now 
of these works, which were once its de- 
light.*'* But his writings are Clmraeter of 
not formed to delight those who kis citings. 



tmy. 



litor of Balzac's worka in 1666, says, 



after speaking of the unformed state of the French 
language, full of provincial idioma and incorrect 
phrases: M. de Balzac est venu en ce temps de 
confusion et de d^sordre, oil toutes les lectures qull 
fai8oit,-et toutes les actiona qu*il entendoit lyi de- 
Toient etre auspectes, oil il avoit k we d^fier de tons 
les maitres et de tous les ezemples; et od il ne 
pouvoit arriver k son but qu'en s*61oignant de toua 
les chemins battus, ni marcher dans la bonne route 
qu*apr^s se T^tre ouverte k lui mAme. II I'a ouverte 
en effet, et ponr lui et pour lea autres ; il y a fait 
entrer un grand nombre d'heureuz gtoiea, dont il 
etoit le guide et* le modele : et si la Prance voit 
aujourd'hui queses ^crivains sont pluspolis et plus 
reguliers, que ceuz d'fispagne et d'ltalie, il faut 
qn'elle en rende Tbonneur k ce grand homtee, dont 
la ro^moire lui doit 4ixe en r£n6r«t}on. ... La 
mime obligation que nous avons a Bf. de Malbeibe 
p^ur la po^sie, nous Tavons a M. de Balzac pour la 

{^rose ; u lui a present des bomes et des regies ; il 
ni a donn4 dela douceur et de la force, il amontr^ 
que riloqoence doit avoir des accorda, aussi bien 
que la musiqoe, et il a s^u mller si adroitement 
cette diversite de sons et de cadences, qu*il n'est 
point de plus d^licieuz concert que celui de see 
paroles. C*est en plafant tous les n&ots avec tant 
d'ordre et de jostesse qu'il ne Isisse rien de mol ni 
de foible dana son diacours, die. Thia regard to 
the cadence of his periods is characteristic of Bal- 
zac. It hss not, in general, been much practised 
in France, notwithatanding aome aplendid ezcep- 
tions, especially in Bosauet. Olivet observes, that 
it was the peculiar glory of Balzac to have shown 
the capacity of the hmguage for this rhythm.— Hist, 
de TAcad. Fran^ise, p. S4. But has not Du Vair 
some claim also? Neofchateau givea a much more 
limited eulogy of Balzac. 11 avoit pria k la lettre 
lea reflections de Du Vair sur la trop grande bas- 
sesse de notre Eloquence. II s*en forma une haute 
id^e ; maia 11 ae trompe d*aboid dans Tapplication, 
car il porta dans le style epiatolaire qui doit etre 
familier et leger, Tenflore hyperbolique, la pompe, 
et le nombre, qui ne convient qu'aux grandea d£c- 
iamationa et aux harangues oratoires. . . . Ce 
d^faut de Balzac contribua peut-Atre k aon succ^s ; 
car le gout n*6toit paa form6 ; mais il se corrigea 
dans la auite, et en parcourant aon recueil on s*aper- 

Snt des prop^es senslbles qp'il faiaoit avec Page. 
e recueil si pr^ieuz pour rhiatoiie de notre litt^r- 
ature a eu long temps une vogue extraordinaire. 
Nos plus grands aoteura Tavoient bien 6tudie 
Moliire lui a empmnte quelquea id6ea. 
I * Ooojet, i., 426. 
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wish either to be merry or wise, to laiii^ 
or to leara ; yet he has real excellences, 
besides those which may be deemed rela- 
tive to the nge in which he came. His 
language is polished ; ^lis sentiments are 
just, but sometimes common ; the cadence 
of his periods is harmonious, but too arti- 
ficial and uniform ; on the whole, he ap- 
proaches to the tone of a languid sermon, 
and leaves a tendency to yawn. But in 
his time superficial truths were not so 
much proscribed as at present , the same 
want of depth belongs to almost all the 
moralists in Italian and in modem Latin. 
Balzac is a moralist with a pure heart, 
and a love of truth and virtue, somewhat 
alloyed bv the spirit of flattery towards 
persons, however he may declaim about 
courts and courtiers in general, a compe- 
tent erudition, and a ffoc^ deal of observa- 
tion Oi* the worid. In his Aristippe. ad- 
dressed to Christina, and, consequently, a 
late work, he deals much in political pre- 
cepts and remarks, some of which might 
be read with advantage. But he was ac- 
cused of borrowing his thoughts from the 
ancients, which the author of an Apology 
for Balzac seems not wholly to deny. 
This apology, indeed, had been produced 
by a book on the Conformity of the elo- 
quence of M. Balzac with that of the an- 
cients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty- 

seven books: they begin in 1620, 
Hit kjtten. ^„j g„^ ^y^^^ j^gg^ ^j,^ f^^^ p^^. 

tion havinff appeared in 1625. ** He passed 
all his lite," says Vigneul-Marville, " in 
writing letters, without ever catching the 
right characteristics of that style."* This 
demands a peculiar ease and naturalness of 
expression^ for want of which they seem 
no genuine exponents of friendship or gal- 
lantry, and hardly of polite manners. His 
wit was not free from pedantry, and did 
not come from him spontaneously. Hence 
he was little fitted to address ladies, even 
the Rambouillels ; and, indeed, he had ac- 
quired so laboured and artificial a way of 
writing letters, that even those to his sis- 
ter, though affectionate, smell too much of 
the lamp. His advocates admit that they 
are to be judged rather by the rules of 
oratorical than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as 
that entitled the Prince, this elaborate 
manner is, of course, not less discernible, 
but not so unpleasant or out of place. 

* Melanges de LilUratare, vol. i., p. 126. He 
adds, however, that Balzac had ** on talent partica- 
lier pour embellir notre lanaae.*' The writer whom 
f qaote under the name of Vigneol-Marvilie, which 
he aseumed, waa D'Argonne, a Benedictine of 
Rouen. 



Balzae has bean called the father of the 
French language, the master and model of 
the ^reat men who have followed him. 
But It is confessed by all that he wanted 
the fine taste to regulate his style accord* 
ing to the subject. Hence he is pompous 
ai^ inflated upon ordinary topics ; and in 
a country so quick to seije the ridiculous 
as his own, not all his nobleness, purity, 
and vigour of style, not the passages of 
eloquence which we oAen find, have been 
sumcient to redeem him from the sar- 
casms of those who have had more power 
to amuse. The statcliness, however, of 
Balzac is less oflfensive and extravagant 
than the affected intensity of language 
which distinguishes the etyle of the pres- 
ent age on both sides of the Channel, and 
which is, in fact, a much worse modifica- 
tion of the same fault. 

19. A contemporary and rival of Dalzac* 
though very unlike m most re- voKore. 
speots, was Voiture. Both one Haici Ram 
and the other were received with *>«»i"«*- 
friendship and admiration in a celebrated 
society of Paris, the fir^t which, on this 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of 
rank and of genius in one circle, that 
of the Hotel Kambouillet. Catharine de 
Vivonne, widow of the Marouis de Ram- 
bouillet, was the owner of this mansion. 
It was frequented, during the long period 
of her life, by all that was distinguisned in 
France ; by Richelieu and Conde, as much 
as by Comeille, and a long host of inferior 
men of letters. l*he heiress of this family, 
Julie d'Anffennes, beautiful and highly ac 
complished, became the central star of so 
bright a galaxy. The love of intellectual 
attainments, both in mother and daughter, 
the sympathy and friendship they felt for 
those who displayed them, as well as 
their moral worth, must render their names 
respectable ; but these were in some meas- 
ure sullied by false taste, and what we 
may consider an habitual affectation even 
in their conduct. We can scarcely give 
another name to the caprice of Julia, who, 
in the fashion of romance, compelled the 
Duke of Montausier to carry on a twelve 
years' courtship, and only married him in 
the decline of her beauty. This patient 
lover, himself one of the most remarkable 
men in the court of Louis XIV., had many 
years before presented her with what has 
been called The Garland of Julia, a col- 
lection to which the poets and wits of 
Paris had contributed. Every flower, rep- 
resented in a drawing, had its appropriate 
little poem, and all conspired to the praise 
of Julia. 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his let- 
ters ; his other writings^ at least, are in- 
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ferior. These begin about 1637, and are 
addressed to Madame de Rambouillet, and 
to several other persons of both sexes, 
Though much too laboured and affected, 
they are evidently the original type of the 
French epistolary school, including those 
in England who formed themselves upon 
it. Pope very frequently imitated Voiture ; 
Walpole not so much m his general cor- 
respondence, buLhe knew how to fall into 
it. The object was to say what meant 
, little with the utmost novelty in the mode, 
and with the most ingenious compliment 
. to the person addressed ; so that he should 
admire himself and admire the writer. 
They are, of course, very tiresome after a 
short time; yet their ingenuity is not 
without merit. Balsac is more solemn 
and dignified, and it must be owned that 
he has more meaning. Voiture seems to 
have fancied that good sense spoils a man 
of wit. But he has not so much wit as 
espril ; and his letters serve to exemplify 
the meaning of that word. Pope, in ad- 
dressing ladies, was nearly the ape of 
Voiture. It was, unfortunately, thought 
necessary, in vuch a correspondence, ei- 
ther to affect despairing love, which was 
to express itself with all possible gayety, 
or, where love was too presumptuous, as 
wiUi the Rambouillets, to pour out a tor- 
rent of nonsensical flattery, which was to 
be rendered tolerable by far-fetched turns 
of thought. Voiture has the honour of 
having rendered this style fashionable. 
But if the bad taste of others had not per- 
verted his own, Voiture would have iMeen 
a good writer. His letters, especially 
those written from Spain, are sometimes 
truly witty, and always vivacious. Vol- 
taire, who speaks contemptuously of Voi- 
ture, might have been glad to have been 
the author of some of his jeux d'esprit ; 
that, for example, addressed to the Prince 
of Cond6 in the character of a pike, found- 
ed on a game where the prince had played 
that fish. We should remember, also, that 
Voiture held his place in good society 
upon the tacit condition that he should al- 
ways strive to be witty.* 
21. But the Hotel Rambouillet, with its 
false theories of taste, derived, in 
toTUM^ great measure, (h)m the ro- 
•eh mances of Scudery and Calpre- 
Aaukmy. j^^^q^ aj^jj encouraged by the 
agreeably artificial manner of Voiture, 



' * Nothing, tayi Oliveti could be more opposite 
thaD Balzac and Voiture. L'un m portoit toujonrs 
au toblioie, Taotre tnoiours an d^licat L'un n^oit 
11110 imasioation enjouee, qui iiuaoit prendre i toutea 
aea pens^es un air de gaUanterie. L'un roAme 
lofsquil Touloit pUiaantar, ^toit toojoure graTe; 
TaiUfB, dana lea occaeiona iM«e a^histtMa, trOQToit 
^ rire.-;Hiat da TAcadtoue, p. sa 
Vol.. II.— F r 



wotdd have produced, in all probabilityi 
but a transient effect. A far more impor- 
.tant event was the establishment of the 
French Academy. France was ruled by a 
great minister, who loved her glory and 
his own. This, indeed, has been common 
to many statesmen, but it was a more pe- 
culiar honour to Richelieu, that he felt the 
dignity which letters confer on a nation. 
He was himself not deficient in literary 
taste; his epistolary style is manly, and 
not without elegance ; he wrote theology 
in his own name, and history in that of 
.Mezeray ; but, what is most to the present 
purpose, his remarkable fondness for the 
theatre led him not only to invent subjects 
for other poets, but, as it has been be- 
lieved, to compose one foi|[otten tragi- 
comedy, Mirame, without assistance . * He 
availed himself, fortunately, of an oppor- 
tunity which almost every statesman' 
would have disreg[arded, to found the most 
illustrious institution in the annals of po- 
lite literature. 

• 33. The French Academy sprang flrom 
a private society of men of letters at Par- 
is, who, about the yeaV 1089, agreed to 
meet once a week, as at an ordinary visit, 
conversing on all subjects, and especially 
on literature. 8uch among them as were 
authors communicated their works, and 
had the advantage of free and fair criti- 
cism. This continued for three or four 
years with such harmony and mutual 
satisfaction, that the old men who remem- 
bered this period, says their historian, 
Pelisson, looked back upon it as a golden 
age. They were but nine in number, of 
whom Gombauld and Chapelain are the 
only names by any means famous, and 
their meetings were at first veiy private. 
More, by degrees, were added; among 
others, Boisrobert, a favourite of Riche- 
lieu, who liked to hear from him the news 
of the town. The cardinal, pleased with 
the account of this society, suggested their > 
public establishment. This, it is said, was 
unpleasing to every one of them, and 
some proposed to refuse it ; but the con- 
sideration that the offers of such a man 
were not to be slighted overpowered their 
modesty, and they consented to become a 
royal institution. They now enlarged 
their numbers, created officers, and began 
to keep registers of their proceedings. 
These records commence on March 13, 
1634, and are the basis of Pelisson*s his- 
tory. The name of French Academy was 
chosen after some deliberation. They 
were established by letters patent in Jan- 
nary, 1636 ; which the Parli^iment of Paris 



• FooleneUe, Hift. du Theatre, p. M. 
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emregistered with great reluctance, reoni- 
ring not only a letter from Richelieu, but 
an express order from the king ; and when 
this was completed, in July, 1637, it was 
with a singular proTiso that the Academy 
should meddle with nothing but the em- 
bellishment and improvement of the French 
language, and such books as might be 
written by themselves, or by others who 
should desire their interference. This 
learned bod^ of lawyers had some jeal- 
ousy of the mnovations of Richelieu ; and 
one of them said it reminded him of the 
satire of Juvenal, where the Senate, after 
ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, 
was consulted about the sauce for a tur- 
hot.* 

83. The professed object of the Acade- 
lu objects «ny '^»8 to purify the language 
andcoiMCi- from vulgar, technical, or igno- 
tutioo. ^Q( usages, and to establish a 
fixed standard. The Academicians un- 
dertook to guard scrupulously the cor- 
rectness of their own works, examining 
the arguments, the method, the style, the 
structure of each particular word. It was 
proposed by one that they should swear 
not to use any word which had been re- 
jected by a plurality of votes. They aoon 
began to labour in their vocation, always 
bringing words to the test of good usage, 
and deciding accordingly. These decis- 
ions are recorded in their registers. Their 
number was fixed by the letters patent at 
forty, havinff a director, chancellor, and 
secretary ; me two former changed every 
two, afterward every three months ; the 
last chosen for life. They read discour- 
ses weekly ; which, by the titles of some 
that Pelisson has given us, seem rather 
trifling, and in the style of the Italian acad- 
emies ; but this practice was soon disused. 
Their more important and ambitious oc- 
cupations were to compile a dictionary 
and a grammar : Chapetain drew up the 
' scheme of MA former, in which it was de- 
termined, for the sake of brevity, to give 
no quotations, but to form it from about 
twenty-six good authors in prose, and 
twen^ in verse. Vaugelas was intrusted 
with the chief direction of this work. 

94. The Academy was subjected, in its 
It imbiiihM ^^T infancy* to a severe trial of 
aerttiquo that literary integrity without 
oDthoUd. which such an institution can 
only escape from being pernicious to the 
republic of letters, by becoming too despi- 
cable and odious to produce mischief. On 
the appearance of the Cid, Richelieu, who 
had taken up a strong prejudice against it, 
insisted that the Academy should publish 



their opinion on this nlay. The more 
prudent part of that body were very loth 
to declare themselves at so early a period 
of theii own exist($nce ; but the cardinal 
was not apt to take excuses ; and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to examine 
the Cid itself, and the observations upon 
it which Scudery had already publisl^d. 
Five months elapsed before the Sentimens 
de TAcad^mie Fran<^ise sur la Trag6die 
du Cid were made public in November, 
1637.* These are expressed with much . 
respect for Comeiile, and profess to be 
drawn up ^tth his assent, as well as at the 
instance of Scudery. It has been not un- 
common to treat this criticism as a servile 
homage to power. But a perusal of it 
will not lead us to confirm so severe a re- 
proach. The Sentimens de rAcad6mie 
are drawn up with great good sense and 
dignity. Tne spirit, indeed, of critical 
orthodoxy is apparent ; yet this was sure- 
ly pardonable in an age when the violation 
of rules had as yet produced nothing but 
such pieces as those of Hardy. It is easy 
to sneer at Aristotle when we have a 
Shakspeare ; but Aristotle formed his rules 
on the practice of Sophocles. , The Acadr 
emy could not have done better than by 
inculcating the soundest rules of criticisiBf 
but they were a little too narrow in their 
application. The particular judgment* 
which they pass on each scene of the 
play, as well as those on the style, seem 
for the most part, very just, and such as 
later critics have generally adopted ; so 
that we can really see little ground for 
the allegation of undue compliance with 
the cardinal's prejudices, except in the fri- 
gid tone of their praise, and in their omis- 
sion to proclaim that a great dramatic ge- 
nius had arisen in France.f But this is 
so much the common vice or blindness of 
critics, that it may have sprung less from 
baseness than from a fear to compromise 
their own superiority by vulgar admira- 



• Pdi«aii« Hitt da I'Acadtoue FtaDf tiia. 



* PeliasoD. Tba printod edition bean the data 
of 1638. 

i They conclude by saytnff that, in spite of the 
faulu of this play, la naivete et la Teh^mence de 
lea paaaioot, la uvee et la dMicataaae de pluaieurs 
de aea peoa^ et cet agr^ment ineiplicable qat ae 
mile daoa toga aea d6&ut8 lui ont acquis on rang 
constdlrable entre les poemes Fran^ais de ce genre 
qui ont le plus doiin6 de satisfaction. Si Tauteur 
ne doit pas toate sa rtputation k son m^rite il ne 
la doit pas toute k son bonbeor, et la nature loi a 
M assez lib^rale pour excuaer la fortune si elle lui 
a M prodigue. 

The Academy justly, in my opuiion, blame Cor- 
neille for makinf Chim&ne consent to marry Rod- 
rigue the aame day that he had killed her father. 
Cela aurnasse toute aorte de crftance, et ne peat 
Traisemblablement tomber dans l*ame non seale- 
ment d'une sage fille, mais d*Qne qui seroit le plna 
dftpottU16e d'honnenr et d'humanite, dec, p. 49. 
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tion. The Academy had great preten- 
sions, and Comeille was not yet the Cor- 
neyie of France and of the world. 

S5. Gibert, Goujet, and other writers 
VauMiM'i enumerate several works on the 
femarka on grammar of the French language 
itoFimiete in this period. But they were 
tonmage. gupgi-geded, and we may almost 
say that an era was made in the national 
literature, by the publication of Vaugelas, 
R^marques sur la Langue Fran<;aise, in 
1649. Thomas Comeille, who, as well as 
Palm, published notes on Vaugelas, ob- 
serves that the language has only been 
written with politeness since the appear- 
ance of these remarks. They were not 
at first received with general approbation, 
and some even in later times thought 
chem too scrupulous ; but they ffradutUly 
became of established authority. Vaugelas 
is always clesdr, modest, and ingenuous in 
stating his opinion. His remans are 547 
in number, no gross fault beiuff noticed, 
nor any one which is not found in good 
authors. He seldom mentions those whom 
he censures. His test of correct language 
is the manner of speaking in use with the 
'best part (la plus saino partie) of the court, 
conformably with the manner of writing 
in the best part of contemporary authors. 
But, though we must have recourse to 
ffood authors in order to establish an in- 
disputably good usage, yet the court con- 
tributes incomparably more than books ; 
the consent of the latter being, as it were, 
the seal and confirmation of what is spo- 
ken at court, and deciding what is there 
doubtful. And those who study the best 
authors get rid of many faults common at 
court, and acquire a peculiar purity of 
style. None, however, can dispense with 
a knowledge of what is reckoned good 
language at court, since much that is spo- 
ken there will hardly be found in books. 
In writing it is otherwise ; and he admits 
that the study of good authors will enable 
as to write well, though we shall write 
<ti]l better by knowing how to speak well. 
Vaugelas tells us that his knowledge was 
acquired by long practice at court, and by 
*he conversation of Cardinal Perron and 
'>f Coeffeteau. 

36. La Mothe le Vayer, in his ConstdC- 
LaMocbeto rations sur TEloquence Fran- 
<^«y«r. ^aise, 1647, has endeavoured to 
steer a middle course between the old and 
she new school of French style, but with 
a marked desire to withstand the latter. 
He blames Du Vair for the strange and 
barbarous words he emplojrs. He laughs, 
also, at the nicety of those who were be- 
ginning to object to a number of common 
French words. One would not use the 



conjunction Caf; againat which folly Le 
Vayer wrote a separate treatise.^ He de- 
fends the use of quotations in a different 
language, which some purists in French 
style had in horror. But this treatise 
fteems not to contain much that is valua- 
ble, and it is very diffuse. 

27, Two French writers may be reck- 
oned worthy of a place in this Leg^i 
chapter, who are, from the nature apeechea 
of their works, not generally "f*>»™ 
known out of their own country, and 
whom I cannot refer with absolute pro- 
priety to this rather than to the ^ensu- 
mg period, except by a certain character 
and manner of writing, which belongs 
more to the antecedent than the later 
moiety of the seventeenth century. These 
were two lawyers, Patru and Le Maistre. 
The pleadings of Patru appear to me ex- 
cellent in their particular line of forensic 
eloquence, addressed to intelligent and 
experienced judges. They greatly re- 
semble what are called the private ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, and those of Ly- 
sias and Issus, especially, perhaps, the 
lasU No ambitious ornament, no appeal 
to the emotions of the heart, no bold fi^- * 
ures of rhetoric are permitted in the Attic 
severity of this style ; or, if they ever oc- 
cur, it is to surprise us as things rather 
uncommon in the place where they appear 
than in themselves. Patru does not even 
employ the exordium usual in speeches, 
but rushes instantaneously, though al- 
ways perspicuously, into his statement 
of the case. In the eyes of many this is 
no eloquence at all ; and it requires, per- 
haps, some taste for legal reasoning to 
enter fully into its merit. But the Greek 
orators are masters whom a modem law- 
yer need not blush to follow, and to fol- 
low, as Patru did, in their respect for the 
tribunal they addressed. They spoke to 
rather a numerous body of judges ; but 
those were Athenians, and, as we have 
reason to believe, the best and most up- 
right, the salt of that vicious city. Patru 
again spoke to the Parliament of Paris ; 
men too well versed in the ways of law 
and justice to be the dupes of tinkling 
sound. He is therefore plain, lucid, well 
arranged, but not emphatic or impetuous ; 
the subjects of his pubUshed speeches 
would not admit of such qualities; though 
Patru is said to have employed on some 
occasions the burning words of the high- 
est oratory His stvle has always been 
reckoned purely and rigidly French ; but 

* Tbia was GomberviUe, in whose immense to- 
mtnce, Polezandre, it is said that this word only 
occurs three times ; a discovery which does vast 
honour to the person who took tbs pains to make iu 
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I have been led rather to praiae what has 
struck me ia the substance of his plead- 
ings ; which, whether read at this day in 
France or not, are, I may venture to say, 
worthy to be studied by lawyers, like 
those to which I have compared them, tlib 
strictly forensic portion of Greek oratory. 
In some speeches of Patru which are 
more generally praised — ^that on his own 
reception in the Academy, and one com- 
plimentanr to Christina — it seemed to me 
that he udls very short of his judicial 
style ; the ornaments are commonplace, 
and such as belong to the panegyrical de- 
partment of oratory, in all ages less im- 
portant and valuable than the other two. 
It should be added, that Patru was not 
only one of the purest writers, but one of 
the best critics which France possessed.* 
28. The forensic speeches of Le Mais- 
•nd.oTL* tre are more eloquent, in a popu- 
Msiatre. i^j. sense of the word, more ar- 
dent, more imasinative, than those of Pa- 
tru ; the one a<»lresses the judges alone, 
the other has a view to the audience ; the 
one seeks the success of his cause alone, 
. the other that and his own glory together. 
The one will be more prized by the lov- 
ers of legal reasomng, the other by the 
majority of mankind. The one more re- 
sembles the orations of Demosthenes for 
his private clients, the other those of Ci- 
cero. Le Maistre is fervid and brilliant ; 
he hurries us with him ; in all his plead- 
ings, warmth is his first characteristic, and 
a certain elegance is the second. In the 
power of statement I do not perceive that 
he is inferior to Patru ; both are excellent. 
Wherever great moral or social topics, or 
extensive views of history and human na- 
ture can be emi^oyed, Le Maistre has the 
advantage. Both are consise, relatively 
to the common verbosity of the bar ; but 
Le Maistre has much more that might be 
retrenched ; not that it is redundant in 
expression, but unnecessary in substance. 
This is owing to his ambitious display of 
general erudition ; his quotations are too 
frequent and too ornamental, partly drawn 
from the ancients, but more from the fa- 
thers. Ambrose, in fact, Jerome and Au- 
gustin, Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory 
were the models whom the writers of this 
age were accustomed to study ; and hence 
they are often, and Le Maistre among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should 
prove, and to use arguments from anaio- 



» Penank nyt of PMm ia his Hommet lUostrw 
de France, vol. ii., p 66, Sm plaidoyera serrent en- 
ctrt aujowrffhm de meddle poor dcrire coRectement 
en notre langae. Yet they were not much above 
thirty years old—so moch had the language chan- 
ged, u te mleaor writing, within that time. 



gy, rather striking to the common heaier* 
thaa likely to wei^h much with a tribunal. 
He has less simplicity, less purity of tast^ 
than Patru ; his animated language would, 
in our courts, be frequently effective with 
a jury, but would seem too indefinite and 
commonplace to the judges; we should 
crowd to hear Le Maistre, we should be 
compelled to decide with Patru. They 
are both, however, very superior advo- 
cates, and do great honour to the French 
bar. 

20. A sensible improvement in the gen* 
eral style of Enghsh writers had improfWMoi 
come on before the expiration in soguah 
of the sixteenth century ; the *''•• 
rude and rough phrases, sometimes re- 
quiring a glossary, which lie as spots oi 
rust on tl^ page.^ of Latimer, Graftoo, 
Aylmer, or even Ascham, had been chief- 
ly polished away ; i( we meet in Sidnev, 
Hooker, or the prose of Spenser with ob- 
solete expressions or forms, we find none 
that are unintelligible, none that give us 
offence. But to this next period belong 
most of those whom we commonly reckon 
our old English writers; men often of 
such steriing worth for their sense, that 
we might read them with little regard to 
their language, yet, in some instances al 
least, possessing much that demandr 
praise in this respect. They are general 
iv nervous and effective» copious to re 
dundancy in their command of words, ap 
to employ what seemed to them oma 
ment with much imagination rather than 
judicious taste, yet seldom degeneratinf 
into commonplace and indefinite phmsttr 
ology. They have, however, many de- 
fects ; some of them, especially the moe* 
learned, are full of pedantry, and deform 
their pages by an excessive and prepos- 
terous mixture of Latinisms unknown be- 
fore ;* at other times we are disgusted by 
ccriloquia) and even vulgar idioms or prov- 
erbs ; nor is it uncommon to find these 
opposite blemishes not only in the same 
auihor, but in the same passages. 'Their 
periods, except in a very few, are ill-con- 
structed and tediously prolonged; their 
ears (again with some exceptions) seem 
to have 'Deen insensible to the beauty of 
Rhythmical prose; grace is commonly 
wanting, and their notion of the artifices 
of style, when they thought at ail about 
them, was not congenial to our own lan- 
guage. This may be deemed a general 
description of the English writers under 



• In Pratt's edition of Bishop Hall's worka, we 
have a glossary of obsolete or unusual words em- 
ployed by him. They smount to more than 1 100, 
the greater oart being of Latin or Greek origin; 
some are GaUiciama. 
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J*me8 and Charles; we shall now pro- 
. ceed to mention some of the most famoos, 
and who may, in a certain degree, be 
deemed to modify this censure. 

30. I will begin with a passage of veiy 
Emi\ or considerable beauty, which is here 
^■*«>* o«t of its place, since it was written 
in the year 1508. It is found in the Apol- 
ogy for the Earl of Essex, published 
among the works of Lord Bacon, and pass- 
ing, 1 suppose, commonly for his. It 
seems, nevertheless, in my Judgment, far 
more probably genuine. We havtf no- 
where m our early writers a flow of words 
so easy and graceful, a structure so har- 
monious, a series of antitheses so spirited 
without affectation, an absence of quaint- 
ness, pedantry, and vulgarity so truly ffen- 
Ueman-like, a paragra|>h so worthy of the 
most brilliant man o( his age. This could 
not have come from Bacon, who never 
divested himself of a certain didactic for- 
mality, even if he could have counterfeit- 
ed that chivalrous generosity which it was 
not in his nature to feel. It is the lan- 
guage ipf a soldier's heart, with the un- 
studied grace of a noble courtier.* 

• «' A^vonl for my friendship wiih the chief men 
of action, and &voQr generally to the men of war; 
and then I come to their main objection, which is 
my crossing of Che treaty in hand. For moot of 
them that aie accounted the chief men of action, I 
do confess, I do entirely love them. They have 
been my companions both abroad and at home ; 
some of tbem began the wan with me, most have 
had place under me, and many have had me a wit- 
ness of their nsing from captains, lieutenants, and 
private men to those charges which since, by their 
▼irtue, they have obtained. Now that f have tried 
them, I would choose them for friends if I had 
tbem not ; before 1 bad tried tbem, God, by his prov. 
idenoe, chose tbem for me. i love them for mine 
mm aalie ; for I find sweetness in their converse* 
tion, strong assistance in their employments with 
me, aod happiness in their friendship. I love tbem 
for their virtues' sake, and for their greatnesa of 
mind (for little minds, though never so full of vir- 
tue, can be bat a Utile virtuous), and for their great 
onderstandinf ; for to understand liule things, or 
things not ni use. is little better than to undersund 
Dothmf at all. 1 love tbem for their affections ; for 
oelf-loviog men love ease, pleasure, and ptofit; but 
•hey that tove pains, danger, and feme, show that 
they love public profit more than themselvea. 1 
love thea for my conntrv'a aake ; for they are Eng- 
land's best aimoor of defence and weapona of of- 
fence, if we may have peace, they have pnrcbaaed 
it ; if we most have war, they must manage it. Yet, 
while we are doubtful and in treaty, we muat value 
oonelTes by what may be done, and the enemj will 
value us by what hath been done by our chief men 
of action. 

" That generally I am aflected to the men of war, 
it sho'.ld not seem strange to any reasonable man. 
Every man doth love them of his own profession. 
The grave judges favour the atudenU of the law ; 
the reveretid biahops the labourers in the ministry ; 
and 1 (since her majesty hath );fariy used mj ser- 
vice in her late actions) muat reckon myself m the 
aumber of her men «f war. Before action, Provi- 



31* Knolles, already known by a spirit- 
ed translation of Bodin^s Com- Knoiiss's 
monwealth, published, in 1610, a Uisiory oi 
copious History of the Turics, »>»• Turks, 
bringing down his narrative to the most 
recent tiroes. Johnson, in a paper of the 
Rambler, has given him the superiority 
oyer all English historians. *^He has 
displayed all the excellences that narra* 
tion can admit. His style, though som^ 
what obscured by time and vitiated by 
false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and 
clear. . . . Nothing could have sunk this . 
author into^scurity but the remoteness 
and barbarity of the people whose storv 
he relates. It seldom happens that all 
circumstances concur to happiness or 
fame. The nation which produced this 
great historian has the grierof seeing his 
genius employed upon a foreign and unin- 
teresting subject; and that writer who 
might have secured perpetuity to his 
name by a history of his own countrv, 
has exposM himself to the danger of ob- 
livion by recounting enterprises and revo- 
lutions of which none desire to be inform- 
ed."* The subject, however, appeared to 
Knolles, and I know not how we can say 
erroneously, one of the most splendid he 
could have selected. It was the rise and* 
growth of a mighty nation, second only 
to Rome in the constancy of success and 
in the magnitude of empire ; a nation 
fierce and terrible, the present scourge oi 
half Christendom ; and though, from our 
remoteness, not very formidable to our- 
selves, still one of which not the bookish 
man in his closet or the statesman in coun- 
cil had alone heard, but the smith at his 
anvil, and the husbandman at his plough. 
A long decrepitude of the Turkish em- 
pire on one hand, and our frequent alli- 
ance with it on \^e other, have obliterated 
the apprehensions and interests of every 
kind which were awakened throughout 
Europe by its youthful fury and its ma- 
ture strength. The subject was also new 
in England, yet rich in materials ; vari- 
ous, in comparison with ordinary history, 
thooffh not, perhaps, so fertile of philo- 
sophical observation as some others, and 
furnishing many occasions for the pecu- 
liar talenU of Knolles. These were dis- 
played, not in depth of thought or copi- 
ousness of collateral erudition, but in a 
style and in a power of narration which 
Johnson has not too highly extolled. 
His descriptions are vivid and animated ; 

dence makes me cherish them for what they can 
do ; in action, necessity makes me value them for 
the service they do ; and after action, experience 
and thankfulness make me knre tbem for the aer- 
vice they have done.** * Rambler, No. 13S. 
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circumstantial, but not to feebleiiess ; his 
characters are drawn with a strong pencil. 
It is, indeed, difficult to estimate the mer- 
its of an historian very accurately without 
having before our eyes his original sour- 
ces ; he may probacy have translated 
much that we admire, and he had shown 
that he knew how to translate. In the 
style of Knolles there is sometimes, as 
Johnson has hinted, a slight excess of de- 
sire to make every phrase effective ; but 
he is exempt from the usual blemishes of 
his age; and his command of the lan- 
guage is so extensive, that w^ should not 
err in placing him among the first of our 
elder writers. Comparing, as a specimen 
of KnoUes^s manner, his description of 
the execution of Mustapha, son of Soly- 
man, with that given by Robertson, where 
the latter historian has been as circum- 
stantial as his limits would permit, we 
shall perceive that the former paints bet- 
ter his story, and deepens better its inter- 
est.* • 

32. Raleigh's History of the World is 
]uieigb*h a proof of the respect for labori- 
Hiatory of ous learning that had long distin- 
ihe World, guished Europc. We should ex- 
pect from the prison-hours of a soldier, a 

« courtier, a busy intriguer in state affairs, 
a poet and man of genius, something well 
worth our notice ; but hardly a prolix his- 
tory of the ancient world, hardly disqui- 
sitions on the site of Paradise and the trav- 
els of Cain. These are probably transla- 
ted with little alteration from some of the 
learned writings of the Continent ; they 

vare by much the least .valuable portion of 
Raleigh's work. The Greek and Roman 
story is told more fully and exactly than 
by any earlier English writer, and with a 
plain eloquence, which has given this book 
a classical reputation in our language; 
though from its length, "and th$ want of 
that critical sifting of facts which we now 
iustly demand, it is not greatly read. Ra- 
leigh has intermingled political reflections, 
and illustrated his histoiv by episodes 
from modern times, which, perhaps, are 
now the most interesting passages. It 
descends only to the second Macedonian 
war; the continuation might have been 
more generally valuable ; but either the 
death of Prince Henry, as Raleigh himself 

, tells us, or the new schemes of ambition 
which nnfortunately opened upon his eyes, 
prevented the execution of the large plan 
ne had formed. There is little now ob- 
solete in the words of Raleich, nor, to any 
great degree, in his turn of phrase ; the 
periods, when pains have been ta^en with 



* Knolles, p. 515. Robertwm, book zi 



them, show that artificial structure which 
we find in Sidney and Hooker ; he is less 
pedantic than most of his contemporaries, 
seldom low, never aflfeoted.* 
. 33. DaniePs History of England from 
the Conouest to the Reign of Ed- Duiei't 
ward III., published in 1618, is Hi»iory d 
deserving of some attention on '"«'■*»« 
account of its language. It is written 
with a freedom from sdl stiffness, and a 
purity of style which hardly any other 
work of so early a date exhibits. These 
qualities are, inaeed, so remarkable, that it 
would require a good deal of critical ob- 
servation to distinguish it even from wri- 
tings of the reign of Anne ; and where it 
differs from them (I speak only of the 
secondary class of works, which have not 
much individuality of manner), it is by a 
more select idiom, and by an absence of 
the Gallicism or vulgarity which are often 
fbund in that age. It is true that the 
merits of Daniel are chiefly negative ; he 
is never pedantic, or antithetical, or low, 
as his contemporaries were apt to be ; but 
his periods are ill constructed ; he has lit- 
tle vigour or elegance ; and it is only by 
observing how much pains he must nave 
taken to reject phrases which were grow- 
ing obsolete, that we give him credit for 
having done more than follow the com- 
mon stream of early writing. A slight 
tinge of archaism, and a certain majesty 
of expression, relatively to colloquial 
usage, were thought by Bacon and Ra- 
leigh congenial to an elevated style ; but 
Daniel, a gentleman of the king^s house- 
hold, wrote as the court spoke ; and his 
facility would be pleasing it his sentences 
had a less negligent structure. As an his- 
torian, he has recourse only to common 
authorities ; but his narration is fluent and 



* Raleigh's History was so little known, that 
WaiburtoD, in the preface to his Julian, took from 
it a remarkable passage without acknowledgment : 
and Dr. Parr, thoagn a man of very extenstve 
reading, eitolled it as Wartrarton's, not knowing, 
what he afterward discovered, the original tornoa. 
The passage is as follows in Raleigh, Warburtoo, 
of course, having altered some of the expressions. 
" We have left it (the Roman empire) floahshing 
in the middle of the field, having rooted up or cut 
down all that k«pt it from the eyes and admiration 
of the world. But, after aome continuance, it shaU 
begm to lose the beanty it had ; the storms of am 
bition shall beat her great boughs and branches one 
against another ; her leavea shall fall off, her limbs 
wither, and a rabble of baTtmrous nations enter 
the field and cut her down.*'~-Raleigh's History, 
ad finem. 

Notwithstanding the praise that has beeo be- 
stowed on this sentence, it is open to some cen- 
sure; the simile and subject are too much con- 
founded ; a rabble of barbarous nations might be 
required to subvert the Roman empire, but make 
an odd figure in putting down a tree. The rhythm 
and spirit, indeed, are admirable. 
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penpicQous, with a regtdar vein of good 
sense, more the characteristic of his mind, 
both in verse and prose, than any com- 
manding vigour. 

34. The style of Bacon has an idiosyn- 
cracy which we might expect m>m 

Bacon, y^^ genius. It can rarely, indeed, 
happen, and only in men of secondary 
talents, that the 'anguage they use is not, 
by its very choice and collocation, as well 
' as its meaning, the representative of an 
individuality that distinguishes their turn 
of thought. Bacon is ehiborate, senten- 
tious, often witty, often metaphorical; 
nothing could be spared ; his analogies are 
generally striking and novel ; his style is 
clear, precise, forcible ; yet there is some 
degree of stiffness about it, and in mere 
language be is inferior to Raleigh. The 
History of Henry VH., admirable as many 
passages are, seems to be written rather 
too ambitiously, and with too great an ab- 
sence of simplicity. 

35. The polemical writings of Milton, 
which chiefly fall within this period, 

''"*^* contain several burets of his splendid 
imagination and grandeur of soul. They 
are, however, much inferior to the Areo- 
pagitica, or Plea for the Liberty of Un- 
, licensed Printing. Many passages in this 
famous tract are admirably eloquent ; an 
intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it; the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not 
been uttered before; yet even here he 
frequently sinks in a single instant, as is 
usual with our old writera, from his high- 
est flights to the ground ; his intermixture 
of familiar with learned phraseology is un- 
pleasing, his structure is affectedly elabo- 
rate, and he seldom reaches any harmony, 
[f he turns to invective, as sometimes m 
this treatise, and more in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus, it is mere ribaldrous vul- 
garity blended with pedantry ; his wit is 
always poor and without ease. An ab- 
sence of idiomatic grace, and a use of 
harah invereions, violating the rules of the 
language, distinguish, in general, the wri- 
tings of Milton, and require, in order to 
compensate them, such high beauties as 
will sometimes occur. 

36. The History of Clarendon may be 

considered as belonging rather to 
ciarendoo. ^j^j^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ second period of 

the century, both by the probable date of 
composition and hy the nature of its style. 
He is excellent in everything that he has 
performed with care; his charactera are 
Beautifully delineated ; his sentiments have 
often a nobl<^ravity, which the length of 
his periods, far too great in itself, seems 
to befit; but in the general course of his 



narration he is negligent of grammar and 
perepicuity, with little choice of words, 
and, therefore, sometimes idiomatic with- 
out ease or elegance. The o£Scial papera 
on the royal side, which are generally at- 
tributed to him, are written in a masculine 
and majestic toite, far superior to those of 
the Parliament. The latter had, however, 
a writer who did them honour: May*s 
History of the Parliament is a good model 
of genuine English ; he is plain, terae, and 
vigorous, never slovenly, though with few 
remarkable passages, and is, in style as 
well as substance, a kind of contrast to 
Clarendon. 

37. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed 
to Charles I., may deserve a place Tbs icon 
in literary history. If we could Baauice. 
trust its panegyrists, few books in our 
language have dene it more credit by dig- 
nity of sentiment and beauty of style. It 
can hardly be necessary for me to express 
my unhesitating conviction that it was 
solely written by Bishop Gauden, who, 
after the Restoration, unequivocally claim- 
ed it as his own. The follv and impudence 
of such a claim, if it could not be substan- 
tiated, are not to be presumed as to any 
man of good underatanding, fair character, 
and high station, without stronger evidence 
than has been alleged on the other side ; 
especially when we find that those who 
had the best means of inquiry, at a time 
when it seems impossible that the false- 
hood of Gauden's assertion should not 
have been demonstrated if it were false, 
acquiesced in his pretensions. We have 
very little to place against this except 
secondary testimony, vague, for the most 
part, in itself, and collected by those whose 
veracity has not been put to the test like 
that of Gauden.* The style, also, of the 
Icon Basilice has been identified by Mr. 
Todd with that of Gauden, by the use of 
several phrases so peculiar that we can 
hardly conceive them to have suggested 



* There ia only one claimant, in a proper aenae, 
for the Icon Bafince, which ia Gauden himaelf ; the 
king neither appears by himaelf nor rapreaentatiTe. 
And, though we may find aeveral matancea of 
plagiariam in literary hiatory (one of the groaaeat 
being the publication, by a Spaniah friar, under 
another title, of a book already in print with the 
name of Hyperiua of Marpurg, iia real author), yet 
I cannot call to mind any, where a man known to 
the world haa aaserted in terma hie own authorahip 
of a book not written by himaelf, but unixeraally 
ascribed to another, and which had never been in 
hie poaaeacion. A atory ia tokl, and 1 believe truly, 
that a young man aaaumed the credit of Macken. 
zie*8 Man of Feeling while it waa atill anonymous. 
But this ia widely different from the case of the 
Icon Basilice. We have had an interminable dis* 
cussion as to the Letters of Junius. But no one 
has ever claimed this derelict property to himself 
or told the world* I am Junius. 
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themselves to ddore than one person. I| 
is, nevertheless, superior to his acknowl- 
edged writings. A strain of majestic mel- 
ancholy is well kept up ; but the person- 
ated sovereign is rather too theatrical for 
real nature, the language is too rhetorical 
and amplified, the periods too artificially 
elaborated. None but scholars and prac- 
tised writers employ such a style as this. 

38. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
belongs, by its systematic divis- 
AmuMay ^onB and its accumulated quota- 
oT Meun. tions, to the class of mere erudi- 
*^^' tion ; it seems, at first sight, like 
those tedious Latin folios, into which 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries threw the iftaterials of their Ad- 
versaria, or commonplace books, pain- 
fully selected and arranged by the labour 
of many vears. But writing fortunately 
in English, and in a style not by anv 
means devoid of point and terseness, with 
much good sense, and observation of men 
as well as of books, and ha/ving, also, the 
skill of choosing his quotations for their 
rareness, oddity, and amusing character, 
without losing sight of their pertinence to 
the subject, he has produced a work of 
which, as is well known, Johnson said 
that it was the only one which had ever 
caused him to leave his bed earlier than 
he had intended. Johnson, who seems to 
have had some turn for the singularities 
of learning which fill the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, may perhaps have raised the 
credit of Burton higher than his desert. 
He is clog^d by excess of reading, like 
others of his a^, and we may peruse en- 
tire chapters without finding more than a 
few lines that belong to himself. This 
becomes a wearisome style, and, for my- 
self, I have not found much pleasure m 
Slancinff over the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
t may DC added, that he has been a col- 
lector of stories far more strange than 
true, from those records of figments, the 
old medical writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and other equally deceitful sources. 
Burton lived at Oxford, and his volumes 
are apparently a great sweeping of mis- 
cellaneous literature from the Bodleian 
library. 

39. John Earle, after the Restoration 
Karie*s bishop of Worcester, and then 
Chanctara. of Salisbury, is author of "Mi- 
erocosmographia, or a Piec6 of the Worlde 
discovered in Essays and Characters,*' 
published anonymously in 1628. In some 
of these short characters, Earle is worthy 
of comparison with La Bruyere ; in oth- 
ers, perhaps the greater part, he has con- 
tented himself with pictures of ordinary 
maimers, such as the varieties of occupa- 



tion, rather than of intrinsic eharaeter, 
supply. In all^ however, we find an acute 
observation and a happy humour of ex- 
pression. The chapter entitled the Skep* 
tic is best known ; it is witty, but an itf- 
sult, throughout, on the honest searcher 
after truth, which could have come only 
from one that was content to take up his 
own opinions for ease or profit. Earle is 
always gay, and quick to catch the ridic- 
ulous, especially that of exterior appear- * 
ances ; ,his style is short, describing well 
with a few words, but with much of th« 
aflfected quaintness of that age. 1| is one 
of those books which give us a picturesque 
idea of the manners of our fathers at a 
period now become remote, and for this 
reason it would deserve to be read. 

40. But the Microcosmography is not 
an original work in its |rfan or omtarys 
mode of execution ; it is a close CharacMn. 
imitation of the Characters of Sir Thomas 
Overbury.. They both beloiijg to the fa> 
vourite style of apophthegm, in which ev- 
ery sentence is a point or a witticism. 
Yet the entire character so delineated pro- 
duces a certain eflfect ; it is a Dutch pic- 
ture, a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elab- 
orate. Earie has more natural humour 
than Overbury, and hits his mark more 
neatly ; the other is more satirical, but 
often abusive and vulgar. The ** Fair and 
Happy Milkmaid,** often quoted, is the 
best of his characters. The wit is often 
trivial and flat ; the sentiments have no- 
thing in them general or worthy of much 
resemblance ; praise is only due to the 
graphic skill m delineating character. 
Eane is as clearly the better, as Overbury 
is the more original writer. 

41. A book by Ben Jonson, entitled 
** Timber, or Discoveries made jonmm** 
upon Men and Matter," is alto- Dtowfeite*. 
^ether miscellaneous, the greater part be- 
ing general moral remarks, while another 
portion deserves notice as the only book 
of English criticism in the first part of the 
seventeenth century. The observations 
are unconnected, judicious, sometimes 
witty, fVequently severe. The style is 
what was caUed pregnant, leaving much 
to be filled up by the reader's reflection. 
Good sense, and a vigorous manner of 
grappling with every subject, will gener- 
ally be found in Jonson, but he does not 
reach any very profound criticism. His 
English Grammar is said by Gifford to 
have been destroyed in the conflagration 
of his study. What we have, therefore, 
under that name is, he thinks, to be con- 
sidered as property the nftaterials of a 
more complete work that is lost. We 
have, as I apprehend, no earlier grammar 
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Qtton 6o elaborate a plan; every role is 
iUustrated by examples, almost to redun- 
dance ; but he is too copious on what is 
common to other languages, and perhaps 
not full enough as to our peculiar idiom. 
Nothing else desenrinff of the sliij^fatest no- 
tice can be added to mis book of Jonson. 



SacT. |I. On Ficnow. 

CenruitM. — French Roniancet. — Calprancde. — 
Scuderi.— Latin and Enfliah Works of Fiction. 

43. Tna first part of Don Quixote was 
PabiiettioQ published in l<i05. We have no 
or Don reason, I believe, to suppose that 
• Qf^«>^ it was written long before. It 
became immediately popular ; and the ad- 
miration of the world raised up envious 
competitors,* one of whom, Avellenada, 
published a continuation in a strain of in- 
vective against the author. Cervantes, 
who cannot be imagined to have ever de- 
signed the leaving his romance in so un- 
finished a sute, took time about the sec- 
ond part, which did not appear till 1615. 

43. Don Quixote is the Only book in the 
Its rapa- Spanish language which can now 
ntiMk be said to possess much of a Eu- 
ropean reputation. It has, however, en- 
joyed enough to compensate for the ne|f- 
lect of all the rest. It is to Europe m 

general what Ariosio is to Italy, and 
hakspeare to EngUnd ; the one book to 
which the slightest allusions may be made 
without affectation, but not missed with- 
out discredit Numerous translations, 
and countless editions of them, in every 
language, bespeak its adaptation to man- 
kind; no cntic has been paradoxical 
enough to withhold his admiration^ no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of 
relish for that in which the young and 
old, in every climate, have, afe after age, 
taken delight. They have doubtless be- 
lieved that they understood the author*s 
meaning ; and, in ^ving the reins to the 

gayety that his fertile invention and comic 
umour inspired, never thought of any 
deeper meaning than he announces, or 
delayed their enjoyment for any meta- 
physical investigation of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, howev-^ 
K<w view* ' er, has of late years arisen in 
arittdMiga. Germany, acute, ingenious, and 
sometimes eminently successful in philo- 
sophical, or, as they denominate it, es- 
thetic analysis of works of taste, but gli- 
ding too much into refinement and con- 
jectural hypothesis, and with a tendency 
to mislead men of inferior capacities for 
this kind of invest igation into mere para- 

Vol. II.— Go 



dox and absurdity. An instance is sup- 

gied, in my opinion, by some remarks of 
9Uterwek, still more explicitly developed 
by Sismondi, on the design of Cervantes 
in Don Quixote, and which have been re- 
peated in other publications. According 
to these writers, the primary idea is that 
of a ** man of elevated character, excited 
by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the 
extravagant pitch of wishing to restose 
the age of chivalry ; nor is it possible to 
form a more mistaken notion of this work 
than by considering it merely as a satire, 
intended by the author to ridicule the ab- 
surd passion for reading old romances.^'* 
*'The fundamental idea of Don Quixote," 
says Sismondi, '*is the eternal contrast 
between the spirit of poetry and that of 
prose. Men of an elevated soul propose 
to themselves, as the object of life, to be 
the defenders of the weak, the support of 
the oppressed, the champions of justice 
and innocence. Like Don Quixote, they 
find on every side the image of the virtues 
they worship ; they believe that disinter- 
estedness, nobleness, courage, in short, 
kniffht-errantiT, are still prevalent; and, 
with no cateulation Of their own powers, 
they expose themselves for an ungrateful 
world, they offer themselves as a sacrifice 
to the laws and rules of an imaginary state 

of society."t 

45. If this were a true representation 
of the scheme of Don Quixote, we cannot 
wonder that some persons should, as M. 
Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as 
the most melancholy book that has ever 
been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chill- 
ing and pernicious in its influence on the 
social converse of mankind' as the Prince 
of Machiavel is on their political inter- 
course. *' Cervantes," he proceeds, " has 
shown us, in some measure, the vanity 
of greatness of soul and the delusion of 
heroism. He has drawn, in Don Quixote, 
a perfect man (un homme accompli), who 
is, nevertheless, the constant object of 
ridicule. Brave beyond the fabled knights 
he imitates, disinterested, honourable, gen- 
erous, the most faithAil and respectful of 
lovers, the best of masters, the most ac- 
complished and well-educated of gentle- 
men, all his enterprises end in discomfi- 
ture to himself and in mischief to others." 
M. Sismondi descants upon the perfec- 
tions of the Knight of La Mancha with a 
gravity which is not quite easy for his 
readers to preserve. 

46. It might be answered by a phleg- 

* BoQterwek, p. 334. 

t Litt^tnre da Midi, vol. iiL, p. S39. 
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PTObabir maiic observer, that a mere en- 
•iToiieoufl. thusiasm for doing good, if excited 
by vanity, and not accompanied by com- 
mon sense, will seldom be very service- 
able to ourselves or to others ; that men 
who, in their heroism and care for the 
oppressed, would throw open the cages of 
lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, not 
forgetting to break the limbs of harmless 
persons wliom they mistake for wrong- 
doers, are a class of whom Don Quixote 
is the real type ; and that the world being 
much the worse for such heroes, it might 
not be immoral, notwithstanding their be- 
nevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of 
countenance by a little ridicule. This, 
however, is not, as I conceive, the primary 
aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that the 
exhibition of one great truth, as the pre- 
dominant, but concealed moiul of a long 
work, is in the spirit of his age. He pos- 
sessed a very thoughtful mind and a pro- 
found knowledge of humanity; yet the 
generalization which the hypothesis of 
Bouterwek and Sismondi requires for the 
leadiug conception of Don Quixote, be- 
sides its being a little inconsistent with 
the valorous and i'omantic character of its 
author, belongs to a more advanced period 
of philosophy than his own. It will, at all 
events, I presume, be admitted, that we 
can not reason about Don Quixote except 
from the book, and I think it may be shown 
in a few words that these ingenious wri- 
ters have been chieflv misled by some 
want of consistency wnich circumstances 
produced in the author*s delineation of 
his hero. 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, 
Diflkrance Ccrvantes, with a few strokes 
between the of a great master, sets before 
two parte. u3 jjj^ pauper gentletoian, an 
early riser and keen sportsman, who, 
*^ when he was idle, which was most part 
of the year,'' gave himself up to reading 
books of chivaliy till he lost his wits. 
The events that foUoyir are in every one's 
recollection; his lunacy consists, no doubt, 
only in one idea; but this is so absorbing 
that it perverts the evidence of his senses, 
and predominates in all his language. It 
is to be observed, therefore, in relation to 
the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is 
borrowed with a punctilious rigour from 
the romances of his library ; he resorts to 
them on every occasion for precedents; 
if he is intrepidly brave, it is because his 
madness and vanity have made him believe 
himself unconquerable ; if he bestows king- 
doms, it is because Amadis would have 
done the same ; if he is honourable, cour- 
teous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pur- 



aaance of these ptototypes, from whom* 
except that he seems rather more scrupu- 
lous in chastity, it is his only boast not to 
diverge. Those who talk of the exalted 
character of Don Quixote seem really to 
forget, that on these subjects he has no 
ch^acter at all : he is the echo of romance ; 
and to praise bim is merely to say that 
the tone of chivalry, which these produc- 
tions studied to keep up, and, in the hands 
of inferior artists, foolishJy exaggerated, 
was full of moral dignity, and has, in a 
subdued degree of force, modelled Uie 
character of a man of honour in the pres- 
ent day. But throughout the first two 
volumes of Don Quixote, though in a few 
unimportant passages he talks rationally, 
I cannot find more than two in which he ' 
displays any other knowledge or strength 
of mind than the original delineation of 
the character would lead us to expect. 

48. The case is much altered in the last 
two volumes. Cervantes had acquired an 
immense popularity, and perceived the op- 
portunity, of which he had already availed 
himself, that this romance gave for dis* 
playing his own mind* He had become 
attached to a hero who had made him 
illustrious, and suffered himself to lose 
sight of the clear outline he had once 
traced for Quixote's personality. Hence 
we find in all this second part, that, al- 
though the lunacy as to knights errant re- 
mains unabated, he is, on all other sub- 
jects, not only rational in the low sense 
of the word> but clear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is 
elevated, but not enthusiastic ; his imagina^ 
tion is poetical, but it is restrained by 
strong sense. There are, in fact, two Doa 
Quixotes ; one, whom Cervantes first de* 
signed to draw, the foolish gentleman of 
La Mancha, whose foolishness had made 
him frantic ; the other a highly gifted, ac- 
complished model of the best chivalry, 
trained in all the court, the camp, or the 
college could impart, but scathed in one 
portion of his mind by an inexplicable 
visitation of monomania. One is inclined 
to ask why this Don Quixote, who is 
Cervantes, should have been more likely 
to lose his intellects by reading romances 
than Cervantes himself. As a matter of 
bodily disease, such an event is doubtless 
possible; but nothing can be conceived 
more improper for fiction, nothing more 
incapable of affording a moral lesson than 
the insanity which arises wholly from 
disease. Insanity is, in no point of view, 
a theme for ridicule ; and this is an in- 
herent fault of the romance (for those who 
have imagined that Cervantes has not 
rendered Quixote ridiculous have a strange 
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notion of the word) ; bot t&o thooghtl< 
ness of mankind, rather than their insen- 
sibility — for they do not connect madness 
ivith misery— Aimishes some apology ior 
the first two volumes. In proportion as 
we perceive below the veil of mental de- 
lusion a noble intellect, we feel a painful 
sympathy with its humiliation ; the char- 
acter becomes more comj^icated and in- 
teresting, but has less truth and natural- 
ness ; an objection which might also be 
made, comparatively speaking, to the in- 
cidents in the latter volumes, wherein 1 
do not find the admirable probability that 
reigns through the former. But this con- 
trast of wisdom and virtue with insanity 
in the same subject would have been re- 
pulsive in the primary delineation; as I 
think any one may judge by supposing 
that Cervantes had, in Uie first chapter, 
drawn such a picture of Quixote as Bou- 
terwek and Sismondi have drawn for 
him. 

49. I must therefore venture to think, 
as, I believe, the worid has generally 
thought for two centuries, that Cervantes 
had no more profound aim than he pro- 
poses to the reader. If the fashion of 
reading bad romances of chivalry pervert- 
ed the taste of his contemporaries and 
rendered their language ridiculous, it was 
natural that a zealous lover of good liter- 
ature should expose this fblly to the world 
by exaggerating its effects on a fictitious 
personage. It has been said by some 
modern writer, though I cannot remember 
by whom, that there was a prase tide in 
the mind of Cervantes. There was, in- 
deed, a side of calm strong sense, which 
some took for unpoetical. He thought 
the tone of those romances extravagant. 
It might naturally occur how absurd any 
one must appear who should attempt to 
realize in actual Ufe the adventures of 
Amadis. Already a novelist, he perceived 
the opportunities this, idea suggested. It 
was a necessary conseouence that the 
hero must be represented as literally in- 
sane, since his conduct would have been 
extravagant beyond the probability of fic- 
tion on any other hypothesis ; and from 
this happy conception germinated in a 
very prolific mina the whole historv of 
Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect; 
no limit could be found save the authored 
discretion, or sense that he had drawn 
sufficiently on his imagination; but the 
death of Quixote, which Cervantes has 
been said to have determined upon, lest 
some one else should a second time pre- 
sume to continue the story, is, in fact,' the 
only possible termination that could be 
given, after ho had elevated the character 



to that pitch of mental dignity which we 
find in the last two volumes. 

60. Few books of moral philosophy dis- 
play as deep an insight into the szeeUeDct 
mechanism of the mind as Don of his ro- 
Quixote. And when we look ^^^ 
slso at the fertiUty of invention, the gen- 
eral probability of the events, and the 
great simplicity of the story, wbei«in no 
artifices are practised to create suspense 
or complicate the action, we shall think 
Cervantes fully deserving of the glory 
that attends this monument of his genius. 
It is not merely that he is superior to 
all his predecessors and contemporaries. 
This, though it might account for the £u< 
ropean fame of his romance, would be an 
inadequate testimony to its desert. Cer- 
vantes stands on an eminence below which 
we must place the best of his successors. 
We have only to compare him with Le 
Sage or Fielding to jud^e of his vast su- 
periority. To Scott, indeed, he must 
yield in the variety of his power ; but in 
the line of comic romance we should 
hardly think Scott his equsd. 

61. The moral novels of Cervantes, as 
he calls them (Novellas Exem- MiMr mvvvto 
plares), are written, I believe, ofCerrante*. 
m a good stvle, but too short, and con- 
structed with too liule artifice to rivet 
our interest. Their simplicity other aor. 
and truth, as in many of the ^*'- Spanish 
old novels, have a certain charm ; but in 
the present age, our sense of satiety in 
works of fiction cannot be overcome but 
by excellence. Of the Spanish comic ro« 
mances in the ficareeque style, several re- 
main : Justina was the most famous. One 
that does not strictly belong to this lower 
class is the Marcos de Obregon of Espinel. 
This is supposed to have suggested much 
to Le Sage in Gil Bias ; in fact, the first 
story we meet with is that of Mergellina, 
the physician's wife. The style, though 
not dull, wants the grace and neatness of 
Le Sage. This is esteemed one of the 
best novels that Spain has pro- .„„^„^ 
duced. Italy was no longer the 

seat of this literature. A romance of 
chivalry by Marini (not the poet of that 
name), entitled II Caloandro (1640), was 
translated but indifferently into French by 
Scuderi, and has been praised by Salfi as 
full of ima^ation, with characters skil- 
fully diversified, and an interesting, well- 
conducted story.* 

69. France in the sixteenth century, 
content with Amadis de Gaul and French 
the numerous romances of the romancM- 
Spanish school, had contributed ^•*'*** 



• Salfi, Yol. UT., p. 8& 
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Tery little t6 that Uteratttre. But now 
she had native writers of both kinds, the 
pastoral and heroic, who completely sa- 
perseded the models they had before them. 
Their earliest essay was the Astr^e of 
D'Urf<§. Of this pastoral romance the first 
volume was published in 1610 ; the second 
in 1630 ; three more came slowly /orth, 
that the world might have due leisure to 
admire. It contains about 5500 pages. It 
would be almost as discreditable to have 
read such a book through at present, as it 
was to be ignorant of if in the age of Lou- 
is X 111. illusions, however, to real cir- 
cumstances served, in some measure, to 
lessen the insipidity of a love-story, which 
seems to equal any in absurdity and want 
of interest. The style, and I can judge no 
farther, having read but a few pages, 
seems easy aixl not unpleasing ; but the 
pastoral tone is insufferably puerile, and a 
monotonous solemnity makes us almost 
suspect that one source of its popularity 
was its gentle effect, when read in small 
portions before retiring to rest. It was, 
nevertheless, admired by men of erudi- 
tion like Camus and Huet, or even by 
men of the world like Rochefoucault.f 

53. From the union of the old chival- 
Heroteio- "^® romance with this newer 
manees. Style, the courtlv pastoral, sprang 
Comber another kind of fiction, the French 

heroic romance. Three nearly 
contemporary writers, Gomberville, Cai- 
prenede, Scuderi, supplied a number of 
voluminous stories, frequently historical 
in some of their names, but utterly desti- 
tute of truth in circumstances, characters, 
and manners. Gomberville led the way 
in his Polexandre,' first published in 1639,' 
and reaching in later editions to about 
6000 pages. ^* This,'* says a modem wri- 
ter, " seems to have been the model of 
the works of Calprendde and Scuderi. 
This ponderous work may be regarded as 
a sort of intermediate production between 
the later compositions and the ancient fa- 
bles of chivalry. It has, indeed, a close 
affinity to the heroic romance ; but many 
of the exploits of the hero are as extrav- 
agant as those of a paladin or knight of 
the round tahle.'*t ^o romance in the 
language has so complex an intrigue, in- 
somuch that it is followed with difficulty ; 
and the author has, in successive editions, 
capriciously remodelled parts of his story, 
which is wholly of his own invention.^ 

54. Calprenede, a poet of no contempt- 
GupnaM» ^^^ powers of imagination, pour- 
' ed forth his stores of rapid in- 



* Dunlop*s Histonr of Fiction, vol iii., p. 184. 
iiograpbie UniTeraelf ~ 
t Duniop, iii.« 230. 



fiiograpbie Uni^eraelfe. Bouierwek, vol. ▼.,>. 395. 
. ^ . ... J Biogr. Univ. 



vention in several romances more cele- 
brated than that of Gomberville. The 
first, which is contained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Cassandra. This ap- 
peared in 164d, and was followed by the 
Cleopatra, published, according to the cus- 
tom of romancers, in successive parts, 
the earliest in 1646. La Harpe thinks this 
unouestionably the best work of Calpre- 
nede; Bouterwek seems to prefer the 
Cassandr^. Pharamond is not wholly 
his own ; five out of twelve volumes be- 
long, to one De Vaumoriere, a continual 
tor.* Calprendde, like many others, had 
but a life-estate in the temple of fame;, 
and, more happy, perhaps, than greater 
men, lived, out the whole favour of the 
worid, which, having been largely show- 
ered on his head, strewed no memorials 
on his |rave. It became, soon after his 
death, through the satire of Boileau and 
the influence of a new style in fiction, a 
matter of course to turn him into ridicule. 
It is impossible that his romances should 
be read again; but those who, for the 
purposes of general criticism, have gone 
back to these volumes, find not a Tittle 
to praise in his genius, and, in some meas- 
ure, to explain his popularity. '*-Calpre- 
nede,^* says Bouterwek, " belonged to the 
extravagant party, which endeavoured to 
give a triumph to genius at the expense 
of taste, and by that very means played 
into the hands of the opposite party, which 
saw nothing so laudable as the observa- 
tion of the rules which taste prescribed. 
We have only to become acquainted with 
any one of the prolix romances of Cal- 
pren^e — such, for instance, as the Cas- 
sandra — ^to see clearly the spirit which 
animates the whole invention. We find 
there, again, the heroism of chivalry, the 
enthusiastic raptures of love, the struggle 
of duty with passion, the victory of mag- 
nanimity, sincerity, and humanity, over 
force, fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. 
The events are skilfully interwoven, and 
a truly poetical keeping belongs to the 
whole, however extended it may be. The 
diction of CalprenMe is a little monoto- 
nous, but not at all trivial, and seldom af- 
fected: It is, like that of old romance, 
grave, drcmustantial, somewhat in the 
chronicle style, but picturesque, agreea- 
ble, full of sensibility and simplicity. 
Many passages might, if versified, find a 
place in the most beautiful poem of this 

class, "t 

55. The honours of this romantic liter- 
ature have long been shared by the female 



* Dwilop, iiL, 250. f Bcmterwek, ri., S30. 
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fig^^gg^ ' Bex In the age of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, thui waa repreaented by 
Mademoiaelle de Scuderi, a name very 
l^onous for a aeaaoo, but which, unfortu- 
nately, did not, like that of Calprenede, 
continue to be such during the whole Ufe- 
time of her who bore it. The old age of 
Mademoiaelle de Scuderi waa ignomin- 
ioualy treated by the pitileaa Soileau; 
and, reaching more than her ninetieth 
year, she almost survived her only off- 
apring, those of her pen. In her youth 
she .had been the associate of the Ram- 
bottillet circle, and .caught, perbape, in 
some measure, from them what she gave 
back with intereat, a tone of perpetual af- 
fectation and a pedantic, gallantry, which 
could not withstand the first approach of 
hdicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, 
published in 1635 ; but the more celebra- 
ted were the Grand Cyrua and the Clelie. 
Each of these two romances is in ten vol- 
umes.* The persons chiefly connected 
with the Hotel Kambouillet sat for their 
pictures, as Persians or Babylonians, in 
Cyrus. Julie d*Angennes herself bore 
the name of Artenice, by which she was 
afterward diatinguished among her friends ; 
and it is a remarkable instance, not only of 
the popularity of these romances, but of 
the respectful sentiment which, from the 
elevation and purity no one can deny 
them to exhibit, was always associated 
in the gravest persons with their fictions, 
that a prelate of eminent taste and elo- 
quence, Fl^chier, in his funeral sermon 
on this lady, calls her ** the incomparable 
Artenice.^t Such an allusion would ap- 
pear to us misplaced; but we may pre- 
sume that it was not so thought. Sen- 
deri's romances seem to have been re- 
markably the favourites of the clergy; 
Huet, Maacaron, Godeau, as much as 
FUchier, were her ardent admirers. " I 
find,'* says the second of these, one of the 
chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in 
writing to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, ^' so 
much m your works calculated to reform 
the world, that in the sermons I am now' 
preparing for the court, you will often be 
on my table by the side of St. Augustin 
and 6t. Bernard.*^ In the writings of 
this lady we see the last footstep of the 

* Biof r. Udit. Dunlop. Bouterwek. 

t Hermons de FI^bier« ii., 325 (edit. IGOO). But 
probably Boetuot would not have stooped to thie 
allusioii. 

t Biogr. Univ. Mademoieelle de Scuderi if»&s 
not f ifted by nature with beauty, or, as this biogra- 
pher more Uuntlv savs, iUnt dMin eitrlme laideur. 
She would probably have wished this to have been 
otherwise, out carried off the matter very well, as 
appears by her epigram on her own picture by Nan- 



old chivalrous romance. She, like Cal- 
prenede, had derived from this source th» 
predominant •characteristics of her per- 
sonagea, an exalted generosity, a disdain 
of all selfish considerations, a courage 
which attempts impossibilities and is re 
warded by achieving them, a love outra- 
geously hyperbolical in pretence, yet in- 
trinsically without passion; all, in short, 
that Cervantes has bestowed on Don 
Quixote. Love, however, or its counter- 
feit, gallantry, plays a still more leading 
part in the French romance than in its 
Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroes, 
though not lesa wonderful, are less prom- 
inent on the canvass, and a metaphysical 
pedantry replaces the pompous metaphors 
m which the knight of sorrowful counte- 
nance had taken so much delight. The 
approbation of many persons, far better 
judges than Don Quixote, makes it im- 
possible to doubt that the romances of 
Calprenede and Scuderi were better than 
his library. But, as this is the least pos- 
sible praise, it will certainly not tempt any 
one away from the rich and varied repast 
of fiction which the last and present cen- 
tury have spread before him. Mademoi- 
selle de Scuderi has perverted history still 
more than Calprenede, and changed her 
Romans into languishing Parisians. It is 
not to be forgotten, that the taste of her 
party, though it did not, properly speak- 
ing, infect Comeille, compelled him to 
weaken some of his tragedies. And this 
must be the justification of Boileau^s cut- 
ting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. She had certainly kept up a 
tone of severe and high morality, with 
which the ariatocracy of Paris could ill 
dispenae; but it was one not difllcult to 
£eign, and there might be Tartuffes of 
sentiment as well as of religion. WhaU. 
ever is false in taste is apt to be allied to 
what is insincere in character. 

66. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of 
the defender of royal authonty Af|[«Ris «r 
against republican theories, is a Barclay. 
Latin romance, superior to those which 
the Spanish or French language could 
boast. It has, indeed, always been reck- 
oned among political allegories. That 
the state of France, in the last years of 
Henry III., is partially shadowed in it, 
can admit of no doubt ; several characters 
are faintly veiled, either by anagram or 
Greek translation of their names; but, 
whether to avoid the insipidity of servile 
allegory, or to excite the 'reader by per- 

NanteoU, en faisant mon iHiage, 
A de son art dirin signaU le poovoir ; 
' Je haia mea reu^ans roon miroir, 
Je les aime oana son ouTrage 
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plexity, Barclay has mingled so much of. 
mere fiction with his story, that no at- 
tempfts at a regular key to the whole work 
can be successful, nor, in fact, does the 
fable of this romance run in an^ parallel 
stream with real events. His object 
seems, in great measure, to have been the 
discHssion of political questions in feigned 
dialogne. But, though in these we find 
no wanrt of acoteness or food sense, they 
have not, at present, mucn novelty in our 
eves; and, though the style is really 

{ueasing, or, as some have judged, excel- 
ent,* and the incidents not ill-contrived, 
it might be hard to go entirely through a 
Latin romance of 700 pages, unless, in- 
deed, we had no alternative given but the 
perusal .of the similar works in Spanish 
or French. The Argenis was published 
at Rome in 1689: some of the personages 
introduced by Barclay are his own con- 
temporaries ; a proof that he did not in- 
tend a strictly historical allegory of the 
Hia bq- events of the last age. The Eu- 
phormto. phormio of the same author re- 
sembles, in some degree, the Argenis, but, 
with less of story and character, has a 
more direct reference to European poli- 
tics. It contains much political disquisi- 
tion, and one whole book is employed in 
a description of the manners and laws of 
different countries, with no disguise of 
names. 

57. Campanella gave a loose to his fan- 
Cunptnei. ^^^^ humour ih a fiction, entitled 
i«*« city or the City of the Sun, published at 
ui« San. Frankfort m 1698, in imiution, 
perhaps, of the Utopia. The City of the 
Sun is supposed to stand upon a mountain 
situated in Ceyton, under the equator. A 
community of goods and women is estab- 
lished in this republic ; the principal ma- 
gistrate of which is stylea Sun, and is 
elected after a strict examination in all 
kinds of science. Campanella has brought 
in so much of his own philosophical sys- 
tem, that we may presume that to have 
been the object of this romance. The 
Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from 
fiesh, because they thought it cruel to kill 
animals. ''But afterward, considering 
that it would be equally cruel to kiU 
plants, which are not less endowed with 
sensation, so that they must perish by 
famine, they understood that ignoble 



* Coleridfe has pronoanced an ardent, and rath- 
er exce8si?e eulogy on the languajfe of the Argenis, 
preferring it to that of Livy or Tacitus.— Coleridge's 
Kemaina, toI. i., p. 257. I cannot by any means go 
this length ; it has struck me thst the Latinity ia 
more that of Petronius Arbiter, but I am not well 
enough aoeaainted with this writer to apeak confi- 
dent]^. The same obserratiooeeema applicable to 



things were created for the use of nobler 
things, and now eat all things without 
scruple.'* Another Latin romance had 
some celebrity in its day, the Monarchia 
Solipsoram, a satire on the Jesuits in the 
fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Euro- 
pens. It has been ascribed to more than 
one person; the probable author is one 
Scotti, who had himself belonged to the 
order.* This book did not seem to me in 
the least interesting; if it is so in any de- 
gree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as 
a revelation of secrets. 

68. It is not so much an extraordinary 
as an uitfortunate deficiency in p^^ t^)^, 
our own literary annals, that omcttonin 
England should -have been desti- *»•*">*- 
tute of the comic romance, or that derived 
from real life, to a late period ; since, in 
fact, we may say the same, as has been 
seen, of France. The picaresque novels 
of Spain were thought well worthy of 
translation ; but it occurred to no one, or 
no one had the gift of genius, to shift thci 
scene, and imitate their delineation of na- 
tive manners. Of how much value would 
have been a genuine English novel, the 
mirror of actual life in the various ranks 
of society, written under Elizabeth or un> 
der the Stuarts ! We should have seen, 
if the execution had not been very coarse, 
and the delineation absolutely confined to 
low characters, the social habits of our 
forefathers better than by all our other 
sources of that knowledge, the plays, the 
letters, the traditions and anecdotes, the 
pictures or buildings of the time. Not- 
withstanding die interest all profess to 
take in the history of manners, our no- 
tions of them are generally meager and 
imperfect; and hence modem v^orks of 
fiction are but crude and inaccurate de- 
signs when they endeavour to represent 
the living England of two centuries since. 
Even Scott, who had a fine instinctive 
perception of truth and nature, and who 
had read much, does not appear to have 
seized the genuine tone of^ conversation, 
and to have been a little misled by the 
style of Shakspeare. This is rather elab- 
orate, and removed from yulgar use by a 
sort of archaism in phrase and a pointed 
turn in the dialogue, adapted to theatrical 
utterance, but wanting the ease of ordina- 
ry speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by 
English authors, in this first part Mandaa At 
of the seventeenth century, ter et idem 
which fall property under tiie «fHan. 
class of novels or romances ; and of these 



• Biogt. Univ., arte. Seotti and Inehoffer. Nice- 
ron, voMb nxT. and xirii. 
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one 18 written in Latin. This is the Man- 
dns Alter et Idem of Bishop Hall, an imi- 
tation of the latter and weaker volumes 
of Rabelais. A country in Terra Austra- 
lis is divided into four regions, Graoulia, 
Viraginia, Moronea, and Lavemia. Maps 
of the whole land, and of particular re- 
gions, are given ; and the nature of the 
satire, not much of which has any espe- 
cial reference to England, may easily be 
collected. It is not a very successful ef- 
fort. 

60. Another prelate, or one who became 
Godwin'4 ^^cihj Francis Godwin, was the 
Jonnwy to author of a much more curious 
ma Mood, story. Ii is called the Man in 
the Moon, and relates the Journey of one 
Domingo Gonzalez to that planet. This 
was writtto by Godwin, according to An- 
tony Wood, while he was a student at 
Oxford.* By some internal proofs^ it 
must have been later than 1599, and be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth in 1603. But 
it was not published till 1638. It was 
translated into French, and became the 
model of Cyrano de Bergerac, as he was 
of Swift. Godwin himself had nO proto- 
type, as far as I know, but Lucian. He 
resembles those writers in the natural and 
veracious tone of his lies. The fiction is 
rather ingenious and amusing throughout ; 
but the most remarkable part is the happy 
conjectures, if we must say no more, ot 
his philosophy. Not only does the writer 
declare positively for the Copemican sys- 
tem, which was uncommon at that time, 
but he has surprisingly understood the 
principle of gravitation, it being distinctly 
supposed that the earth^s attraction dimin- 
ishes with the distance. Nor is the fol- 
lowing passage less curious. ^* I must let 
you unoerstand that the globe of the moon 
IS not altogether destitute of an attractive 
power ; but it is far weaker than that of 
the earth ; as, if a man do but spring up- 
ward with an his force, as dancers do' 
when they show their activity by caper- 
ing, he shall be able to mount fifty or sixty 
feet high, and then he is quite beyond ail 
attraction of the moon." By this device 
Gonzalez returns from his sojourn in the 
latter, though it required a more complex 
device to brmg him thither. " The moon," 
he observes, *' is covered with a sea, ex- 
cept the parts which seem somewhat 

* Athens Oxomenses, toI. ii., col. 05a It is re- 
narkabU that Mr. Donlop has been ignorant of 
Oodwin'e claim to tbia work, and tdces Dominic 
Oonzalez for the real aathor.^Hiat. of Fiction, ill, 
?0# 
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darker to ns, and are dry land." A con- 
trary hypothesis came afterward to pre- 
vail ; but we must not expect everything 
from our ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention nothing else 
in English which comes exactly noweir* 
within our notions of a romance, Dodoaa'k 
we may advert to the Dodona's ®"^•• 
Grove of James Howell. This is a 
strange allegory, without any ingenuity 
in maintaining the analocy between the 
outer and inner story, \Wiich alone can 
give a reader any pleasure in allegorical 
writing. The subject is the state of Eu- 
rope, especially of England, about 1640, 
under the guise of animated trees in a 
forest. The style is like the following: 
'* The next morning the royal olive sent 
some prime elms to attend Prince Roco- 
lino in quality of ofllcers of state ; and a 
little after he was brought to the royal 
palace in the same state Elaiana*s kings 
use to be attended the day of their coro- 
nation." The contrivance is all along so 
clumsy and unintelligible ; the invention so 
poor and absurd ; the story, if story there 
be, so dull an echo of well-known events, 
that it is impossible to reckon Dodona^s 
Grove anjrthing but an entire failure. 
Howell has no .wit, but he has abundance 
of conceits, flat and commonplace enough. 
With all this, he was a man of some sense 
and observation. His letters are enter- 
taining, but they scarcely deserve consid- 
eration in this volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small 
works belonging to this extensive AdventaiM 
class have been omitted, which of Baron de 
my readers, or myself on second ^•'*««*«* 
consideration, might think not unworthy 
of notice. It is also one so miscellane- 
ous, that we might fairly doubt as to some 
which have, a certain claim to be admitted 
into it. Such are the Adventures of the 
Baron de Fsneste, by the famous Agrippa 
d'Aubign6 (whose autobiography, by-uie- 
way, has at least the liveliness of fiction) ; 
a singular book, written in dialogue, where 
an imaginary Gascon baron recounts his 
tales of the camp and the court. He is 
made to speak a patois not quite easy for 
us to understand, and not, perhaps, worth 
the while ; but it seems to contain much 
that illustrates the state of France about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Much in this book is satirical; and the 
satire falls on the Catholics, whom F»- 
neste, a mere foolish gentleman of Gas- 
cony, is made to. defend against ^tm acute 
Huguenot. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DISTORT or MATHEMATICAL AUD PHYSICAL BCICMCB FEOM 1600 TO 1650. 



Skctiozi I. 

lament ion of LogaiiUinw bj Napier.— New Geome- 
try of Kepler tmd CtTalierL^ Algebra.— Harriott. 
—De8carles.—Ailronomy.— Kepler.— Galileo.— 
Copernican System begins to preTsiL— Cartesian 
Theory of the World.— Mechanical Discoveries 
of Galileo.— De8cartee.—Hydrottatic8.— Optica 

1. In the first volume of this work we 
staui of sei- have followed the progress of 
enco In the mathematical and pnysiciil sci- 

Iflllicaatury. ^^^^ ^j^^^ j^ ^^^ ^.j^gg ^f jjj^ 

sixteenth century. The- ancient geome- 
ters had done so much in their own prov- 
ince of lines and figures, that little more 
of importance could be effected, except by 
new methods extendlnff the limits of the 
science, or derived from some other 
source of invention. Algebra had yielded 
a more abundant harvest to the genius of 
the sixteenth century ; yet something 
here seemed to be wanting to give that 
science a character of utility and refer- 
ence to general truth ; nor had the for- 
mulae of letters and radical si^s that 
perceptible beauty which often wins us to 
delight in geometrical theorems of as lit- 
tle apparent usefulness in their results. 
Meanwhile, the primary laws, to which all 
mathematical reasonings, in their relation 
to physical science, must be accommoda- 
ted, lay hidden, or were erroneously con- 
ceived ; and none of these sciences, with 
the exception of astronomy, were beyond 
their mere infancy, either as to observa- 
tion or theory.* 

2. Astronomy, cultivated in the latter 
TedfDoanen P^jt of the Sixteenth century 
of eaicnia- with much industry and suc- 
•*•■■• cess, was repressed, among oth- 
er more insuperable oostacles, by the la- 
borious calculations it required. The 
triffonometrical tables of sines, tangents, 
and secants, if the]^ were to produce any 
tolerable accuracy in astronomical obser- 
vation, must be computed to six or seven 

{>laces of decimals, upon which the regu- 
ar processes of multiplication and divis- 
ion were perpetually to be employed. 
The consumption of time, as well as risk 
of error which this occasioned,' was a se- 
rious evil to the practical astronomer. 
k — 

* In tbis chapter, my obligations to Montocla are 
ao continual, thst I shall make no single reference 
to his Histoire de Math6mattqoes, which mast be 
understood to be my principal sothority. 



3. John Napier, laird of Merchiston, after 
several attempts to diminish this ^^^^^^ 
labour by devices of his invention, invSmiMi 
was happy enouffh to discover or loga- 
his fainous method of logarithms. '****""• 
This he ^rst published at Edinburgh in 
1614, with the title, Logarithmorum Can- 
onis Descriptio, sen Arithmeticarum Sup- 
putationum Mirabilis Abbreviatio. He 
died in 1618 ; and in a posthumous edition, 
entitled Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
Descriptio, 1618, the method of construc- 
tion, which had been at first withheld, is 
given; and the system itself, in conse- 

S[uence, perhaps, of the suggestion of his 
riend Briggs,' underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one 
of the rarest instances of sagacity ThMr na- 
in the history of mankind ; and it lure. 
has been justly noticed as remarkable, 
that it issued complete from the mind of 
its author, and has not received any im- 
provement since his time. It is hardly 
necessary to say, that logarithms &re a 
series of numbers, arranged in tables par- 
allel to the series of natural numbers, 
and of such a construction, that, by adding 
the logarithms of two of the latter, we ot^ 
t^in the logarithm of their product; by 
subtracting the logarithm of one number 
from that of another, we obuin that of 
theiV quotient. . Th6 longest processes, 
therefore, of multinlication and division 
are spared, and reduced to one of mere 
addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed that an arith- 
metical fad, said to be mention- f^^peity or 
ed by Archimedes, and which is aeinbendia- 
certainly pointed out in the work gJJJi^^ 
of an earlv German writer, Mi- 
chael Stifelius, put Napier in the right 
course for this invention. It will, at least, 
serve to illustrate the principle of loga- 
rithms. Stifelius shows that if, in a geo- 
metrical progression, we add the indices 
of any terms in the series, we shall obtain 
the index of the products of those terms. 
Thus, if we compare the geometrical pro- 
gression, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 33, 64, with the 
arithmetical one which numbers the pow- 
ers of the common ratio, namely, 0, I, a, 
3, 4, 5, 6, we see that hy adding two terms 
of the latter progression, as 9 and 3, to 
which 4 and 8 correspond in the geometri- 
cal series, we obtain 5, to which 33, the 
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product of 4 by 8, corresponds; and the 
quotient would be obtained in a similar 
manner. But though this, which becomes 
self-evident when algebraical expressions 
are employed for the terms of a series, 
seemed at the time rather a curious prop- 
erty of numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, it was of little value in facilitating 
calculation. 

6. If Napier had simply considered num- 
Bxiended to bers in themselves as repeti- 
magniiudM. lions of Unity, which is their only 
intelligible definition, it does not seem that 
he could ever have carried this observation 
upon progressive series any farther. Nu- 
merically understood, the terms of a geo- 
metrical progression proceed fer saltum ; 
and in the series 2, 4, 8, 16, it is as un- 
. meaning to say that 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, in any 
possible sense,' have a place, or can be in- 
troduced to any purpose, as that i, J, |, y^ , 
or other fractions are true numbers at all.* 
The case, however, is Widely different 
when we use numbers as merely the signs 
of something capable of continuous in- 
crease or decrease ; of space, of duration, 
of velocity. These are, for our conve- 
nience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to 
which the numerical unit is made to cor- 
respond. But as these intervals are indefi- 
nitely divisible, the unit is supposed capa- 
ble of division into fractional parts, each 
of them a representation of the ratio which 
a portion of the interval bears tq the 
whole. And thus, also, we must see, that 
as fractions of the unit bear a relation to 
uniform quantity, so all the integral num- 
bers, which do not enter into the terms of 
a geometrical progression, correspond to 
certain portions of variable quantity. If a 
body falling down an inclined plane ac- 
quires a velocity at one poii^ which would 
carry it through two feet in a second, and 
at a lower point one which would carry it 
through four feet in the same time, there 
must, l^ the nature of a continually ac- 

* Few books of arithmetic, or even algebra, as 
far as I know, draw the reader's attention at the 
.oatset to this essential distinction between discrete 
and continuous quantity, which is sure to be over- 
looked in all their subsequent reasonings. Wallis 
has done it very well ; after stating very clearly 
that there are no proper numbers but integers, be 
naeets the objection, that fractions are callra inter- 
mediate numbers. Concedo quidem sic responderi 
posse ; concedo etiam numeros quos fractoa vocant, 
sive fractiones, esse quidam uni et nolli qussi inter- 
medioe. 8ed addo, quod jam transitur at oXXo xwof . 
Respondetur «nim non de qvot, sed de ouanto, 
Pertinet igitur hsc responsio proprift loquenao, non 
tarn ad quantitatem discretam, sou nnmerum, quam 
ad contmuam; prout hora supponitur esse ouid 
continuum in partes divisibile, quamvis <)uiclem 
harum partium ad totum ratio numeris exprimatur. 
— Mathesis Universalis, c. 1. 

Vol. II.— H h 



celerated motion, be some point between 
these where the velocity might be repre- 
sented by the number three. Hence, 
wherever the numbers of a common geo- 
metrical series, like 2, 4, 8, 16, represent 
velocities at certain intervals, the inter- 
mediate numbers will represent velocities 
at intermediate intervals ; and thus it may 
be said that all numbers are terms of a 
geometrical progression, but one which 
should always be considered as what it 
is : a progression of continuous, not dis- 
crete quantity, capable of being indicated 
by number, but not number itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that 
if all numbers could be treated as - ^ ,|^ 
.terms of a progression, and if ^ ^^v^n- 
their indices could be found like those of 
an ordinary series, the method of finding 
products of terms by addition of indices 
would be universal. The means that Na- 
pier adopted for this purpose were sur^ 
prisingly ingenious ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to make them clear to those who are 
likely to require it, especially without the 
use of lines. It may suffice to say that 
his process was laborious in the highest 
degree, consisting of the interpolation of 
6931473 mean proportionals between 1 and 
2, and repeating a similar and still more 
tedious operation for all prime numbers. 
The logarithms of other numbers were 
easily obtained, according to the funda- 
mental principle of the invention, by add- 
ing their factors. Logarithms appear to 
have been so called, because they are the 
sum of these mean ratios, ^yov aptdfioc. 

8. In the ori^nal tables of Napier the 
logarithm of 10 was 3.0235850. Tobies of 
In those which were published Napier sod 
afterward (1618), he changed this ■^«•• 
for 1.0000000, making, of course, that of 
100, 2.0000000, and so forth. This con- 
struction has been followed since ; but 
those of the first method are not wholly 
neglected; they are called hyperfoolicu 
logarithms, from expressing a property of 
that curve. Napier found a coadjutor weQ 
worthy of him in Henry Briggs, professor 
of geometry at Gresham College. It is un- 
certain from which of them the change in 
the form of logarithms proceeded. Briggs, 
in 1618, published a table of logarithms up 
to 1000, calculated by himself. This was 
followed in 1634 by his greater woric, 
Arithmetics Logarithmica, containing the 
logarithms of all natural numbers as 
high as 30,000, and again from 00,000 to 
100,000. These are calculated to fourteen 
places of decimals, thus reducing the error, 
which, strictly speakinff, must Sways ex- 
ist from the principle of logarithmieal con 
struction, to an almost infinitesimal frae* 
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tion. He had designed to publish a second 
table, with the logarithms of sines and 
tangents to the 100th fmrt of a degree. 
This he left in a considerably advanced 
state ; and it was published by Gellibrand 
in 1633. Gnnter had, as early as 1690, 
given the logarithms of sines and tangents 
on the sexagesimal scale as far as seven 
decimals. Vhtcq, a Dutch bookseller, print- 
ed in 1698 a translation of BrigffS*s Arith- 
metica Logarithmica, filling up the interval 
from 30,000 to 90,000 with logarithms cal- 
culated to eleven decimals. He published, 
also, in 1633, his Triffonometrica Artificia- 
lis, the most useful work, perhaps, that 
had appeared, as it incorporated the la- 
bours of Briggs, and Gellibrand, but with 
no great regard to the latter's fair advan* 
tage. Kepler came like a master to the 
subject ; and observing that some foreign 
mathematicians disliked the theory upon 
which Napier had explained the nature of 
logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, 
gave one of his own to which they could 
not object. But it may probably be said 
that the very novelty to which the disci- 
ples of the ancient geometry were averse, 
the introduction of the notion of velocity 
into mathematical reasoning, was that 
which linked the abstract science of quan- 
tity with nature, and prepared the way 
for that expansive theory of infinites 
which bears at once upon the subtlest 
truths that can exercise the understanding, 
and the most evident that can fall under 
the senses. 

0. It was, indeed, at this time that the 
Kepier*iMw modem geometry, which, if it 
8«ometry. deviates something from the 
clearness and precision of the ancient, has 
incomparably the advantage over it in its 
reach of application, took its rise. Kepler 
was the man that led the way. He pub- 
lished in 1615 his Nova Stereometria Do- 
liorum, a treatise on the capacity of casks. 
In this he considers the various solids 
which may be formed by the. revolution 
of a se|^ent of a conic section round It 
line which is not its axis, a condition not 
nnfrequent in the form of a cask. Many 
of the problems which he starts he is un- 
able to solve. But what is roost remark- 
able in this treatise is, that he here sug- 
Sests the bold idea that a circle may be 
eemed to be composed of an infinite num- 
ber of triangles, lutving their bases in the 
circumference, and tfieir common apex in- 
the centre ; a cone, in like manner, of- in- 
finite p3rramids, and a cylinder of infinite 
prisms.* The ancients had shown, as is 
well known, that a polygon inscribed in a 



* Fabraii, Yito lte*.iinim, i., 973. 



circle, and another described about it, may, 
by continual bisection of their sides, be 
made to approach nearer to each other 
than any assignable diflferences. The 
circle itself lay, of course, between them. 
Euclid contents himself with saying that 
the circle is ^ater than any polygon that 
can be inscnbed in it, and less than any 
polygon that can be described about iL 
The method by which they approximated 
to the curve space by continual increase 
or diminution of the rectilineal figure was 
called exhaustion, and the space itself is 
properiy called, by later geometers, the 
limit. As curviUneal and rectilineal spaces 
cannot possibly be compared by means of 
superposition, or by showing that their . 
several constituent portions could be made 
to coincide, it had long been acknowledged 
impossible by the best geoibeters to quad- 
rate by a direct process any curve suHace. 
But Archimedes had found, as to the para- 
bola, that there was a rectilineal space, of 
which he could indirectly demonstrate 
that it was equal, that is, could not be un- 
equal, t6 the cunre itself. 

10. In this state of the general problem, 
the ancient methods of indefinite n. ^^^ 
approximation having prepared ence from 
tne way, Kepler came to nis solu- *• •n«em. 
tion of questions which regarded the ca- 
pacity of vessels. According to Fabroni^ 
he supposed solids to consist of an infinite 
number of surfaces, surfaces of an infinity 
of liAes, lines of infinite points.* If this 
be strictly true, he must have left little, in 
point of invention, for Cavalieri. So long 
as geometry is employed as a method of 
logic, an exercise of the understanding on 
those modifications of quantity which the 
imagination cannot grasp, such as i)oints, 
lines, infinites, it must appear almost an 
offensive abstfrditjr to speax of a circle as 
a polygon with an infinite number of sides. 
But when it becomes the handn^aid of 
practical art, or even of physical science, 
there can be no other objection than al- 
ways arises from incongruity and incor- 
rectness of language. It has been found 
possible to avoid the expressions attributed 
to Kepler; but they seem to denote, in 
fact, nothing more than those of Euclid 
or Archimedes; that the difference be- 
tween a magnitude and its limit may be 
regularly diminished, till, without stnctly 



* IdemqaoqqesolidaeogitaTttezinfinitommieio 
miperfieienim eristarSi toperficiefl autem ei lineia 
inmiitts/ac lioeui «c innnitis panetw. Ostendit 
ipM qointQin ea ntioiie brerior fieri via ppmii ad 
vera qandam e^ta diflLciliora, cam antiquaram 
demonetiatioiraiii cirooitoa ac methodaa inter m 
compaiandi £pm» circamscriptaa et mscriiitaa iia 
plaiua ant lolidifl, qam mentiiratida etMBt, ita d«- 
cUnaraDtur.— Ibid. 
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▼anUhing, it becomes less than any as- 
signable quantity, and may consequently 
be disregarded in reasoning upon actual 
bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the 
Adopted by Steps of Kepler, and in his first 
GaiHco. dialogue on mechanics, when 
treating on a cylinder cut out of a hemi- 
sphere, became conversant with indivisi- 
bles (faraiUarem habere ccspit cum indivisi- 
bilibus usum) . But in that dialogue he con- 
fused the metaphysical notions of divisible 
quantity, supposing it to be composed of 
uneztended indivisibles; and, not veniu- 
ring to aflirm that infinites could be equal 
or unequal to one another, he preferred to 
say that words denoting equality or ex- 
cess could only be used as to finite quan- 
tities. In his fourth dialogue on the centre 
of gravity, he comes back to the exhaust- 
ive method of Archimedes.* 

13. Cavalieh, professor of mathematics 
Bxtandedky at Dologna, the generally repu- 
ciTtitert. ted father of the new geometry, 
though Kepler seems to have so greatly an- 
ticipated him, had completed his method 
of indivisibles in 1636. The book was not 
published till 1835. His leading principle 
is, that solids are composed of an infinite 
number of surfaces, placed one above an- 
other as their indivisible elements. Sur- 
faces are formed in like manner by lines, 
and lines by points. This, however, he 
asserts with some excuse and explana- 
tion ; declaring that he does not use the 
words so strictly as to have it supposed 
that divisible quantities truly ^d literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio 
of solids is the same as that of an infinite 
number of surfaces, and that of surfaces 
the same as of an infinite number of lines ; 
and, to put an end to cavil, he demonstra- 
ted that the same consequences would 
follow if a method should be adopted bor- 
rowing nothing from the consideration of 
indivisibles.t This explanation seems to 



* Fabroni, Vito Itaiorum, i., 272. 

t Non eo ngore & le t oces adhiberi, ac si dividus 
quantitates vei^ ac propria ex indi^iaibilibas eziate- 
reat : Terumtamen id aibi dantaxatveUe, ot propor- 
tio aoUdoralKi eadem easet ac ratio aupetficierum 
omnium numero infinitaram, et proportio aaperfi- 
cieram eadem ac tlla infimtaram linearum : denique 
lit omnia, qoiB contra did poterant, in nuUce preci- 
deret, demonstravit, eaadam omnino conaecationea 
emi, si roethodi aui rationea adhiberentur omnmo 
diversaet, qvm nihil ab indiTisibtUam consideraUone 
penderent— Fabroni. 

II n^est aucun cas dans la g^ometrie des indivisi- 
bles, qu*on ne puisae facilemant redaire ii la forme 
encienne de a^monstration. Ainsi, c'est s'arr4ter 
k r^corce qne de chicaner aor le mot d'indlTiaibles. 
II eat impropre si Von vent, mais il n*en r^ulte au- 
enn danger pour la gtometrie ; et loin de conduire 
k Terrear, cette mithode, au contraire, a M ntUe 
povr stteindre ^ dee Y^rit^ qui aToient 6cbapp6 



have been given after his method had been 

attacked by Guldin in 1640. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalieri's 
geometry to demonstrate the pro- Applied to 
portions of diflferent solids. This the rauos 
IS partly done by Euclid, but gen- ^ *•"*** 
erally in an indirect manner. A cone, ac- 
cordmg to Cavalieri, is composed of an in- 
finite number of circles decreasing from 
the base to the summit, a cylinder of an 
infinite number of equal circles. He 
seeks, therefore, the ratio of the sum of 
all the former to that of all the latter. 
The method of summing an infinite series 
of terms in arithmetical progression was 
already known. The diameters of the 
circles in the cone, decreasing uniformly, 
were in arithmetical progression, and the 
circles would be as their squares. He 
found that when the number of terms is 
infinitely great, the sum of all the squares 
described on lines in arithmeticu pro- 
gression is exactly one third of the great- 
est square multiplied by the numl^r of 
terms. Hence the cone is one third of a 
cylinder of the same base and altitude, and 
the same may be shown of other solids. 

. 14. This bolder geometry was now very 
generally applied in difilcult in- Problem or 
vestigations. A proof was given uwcyewd. 
in the celebrated problems relative to thp 
cycloid, which served as a test of ^ill to 
the mathematicians of that age. The cy- 
cloid is the curve described by a point m 
a circle, while it makes one revolution 
along a horizontal base, as in the case of 
a carriage-wheel. It was far more difilr 
cult to determine its area. It was at first 
taken for the segment of a circle. Galileo 
considered it, but with no success. Mer- 
senne, who was also unequal to the prob- 
lem, suggested it to a very good geome- 
ter, Roberval, who, after some years, in 
1634, demonstrated that the area of the 
cycloid is equal to thrice the area of the 
generating circle. Mersenne communi* 
cated this discovery to Descartes, who, 
treating the matter as easy, sent a short 
demonstration of his own. On Rober^ 
vaFs intimating that he had been aided by 
a knowledge of the solution, Descartes 
found out the tangents of the curve, and 
challenged Roberval and Fermat to do the 
saipe. Fermat sucoeeaed in this; but 
Roberval could not achieve the problem, 
in which Galileo also and Cavalieri fail- 
ed ; thouffh it seems to have been solved 
afterward by Viviani. " Such,*' says Mon- 
tucla, *' was the superiority of Descartes 
over all the geometers of his age, that 
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questions which most perplexed them 
caused him but au ordinary degree of at- 
tention/* In this problem of the tan- 
gents (and it might not, perhaps, have 
been worth while to mention it otherwise 
in so brief a sketch), Descartes made use 
of the principle introduced by Kepler, 
considering the curve as a polygon of an 
infinite number of sides, so that an infi- 
nitely small arc is equal to its chord. The 
cycloid has been csdled by Montucla the 
Helen of geometers. This beauty was at 
least the cause of war, and produced a 
long controversy. The Italians claim the 
original invention as their own ; but Mon- 
tucla seems to have vindicated the right 
of France to every solution important in 
geometry. Npr were the friends of Ro- 
berval and Fermat disposed to acknowl- 
edge so much of the exclusive right of 
Descartes as was challenged by his disci- 
ples. Pascal, in his history of the cy- 
cloid, enters the lists on the side of Ro- 
berval. This was not pubUshed till 1658. 

15. Without dwelling more minutely on 
Progrcn of geometrical treatises of- less im- 
aigebra. portancc, though in themselves 
valuable, such as that of Gregory St. Yin- 
cent in 1647, or the Cyclometricus of 
'Willebrod Snell in 1631, we come to the 
progress of analysis during this period. 
The works of Vietai it may be observed, 
were chiefly published after the year 1600. 
They left, as must be admitted, not much 
in principle for the more splendid gener- 
alizations of Harriott and Descartes. It 
is not unlikely that the mere employment 
of a more perfect notation would have led 
the acute mind of Vieta to truths which 
seem to us who are acquainted with 
them but a little beyond what he discov- 
ered. 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica I^garith- 
Brif g«. mica, was the first who clearly sho w- 
Girard. ed what is called the Binomial The- 
orem, or a compendious method of invo- 
lution, by means of the necessary order 
of coefficients in the successive powers 
of a binomial quantity. Cardan had par- 
tially, and Vieta much more clearly, seen 
this, nor was it likely to escape one so 
observant of algebraic relations as the lat- 
ter. Albert Giraid, a Dutchman, in his 
Invention Nouvelle en Algebre, 1629, con- 
ceived a better notion of negative roots 
than his predecessors. Even Vieta had 
not paid attention to them in any solution. 
Girard, however, not only assigns their 
form, and shows that in a certain class of 
cubic equations there must always be one 
or two of this description, but uses this 
remarkable expression : *^ A negative so- 
lution means, in geometry, that the minus 



recedes as the pius advances/'* It seems 
manifest that, till some such idea sug« 
gested itself to the minds of analysts, the 
consideration of negative roots, though 
they could not possibly avoid perceiving* 
their existence, would merely have con- 
fused their solutions. It cannot, there- 
fore, be surprising, that not only Cardan 
and Vieta, but Harriott himself,. should 
have disregarded them. 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in Virginia, and the HaniocL 
friend of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, in whose house he spent the latter 
part of his life, was destined to make the 
last great discovery in the pure science of 
algebra. Though he is mentioned here 
after Girard, since the Artis Analytics 
Praxis was not published till 1631, this 
was ten years alter the author's death. 
Harriott arrived at a complete theory of 
the genesis of equations, which Cardan 
and Vieta had but partially conceived. By 
bringing all the terms on one side, so a« 
to make them lequal to zero, he found out 
that every unknown quantity in an equa- 
tion has as many values as the index of 
its powers in the first term denotes ; and 
that these values, in a necessary sequence 
of combinations, form the coefficients of 
the succeeding terms into which the de- 
creasing powers of the unknown quantity 
enter, as they do also, by their united prod* 
uct, the last or known term of the equa- 
tion. This discovery facilitated the solu- 
tion of equations, by the necessary com- 
positions of their terms which it display- 
ed. It was evident, for example, that 
each root of an equation must be a factor, 
and, consequently, a divisor, of the last 
term.t 

18. Harriott introduced the use of small 
letters instead of capitals in algebra; he 
employed vowels for unknown, conso- 
nants for known quantities, and joined 
them to express their product.^ There 

* La solution par moina B'explique en gtometrie 
en retroKradant. et'le moins recule ou le ploa 
avance. — Montucla, p. 112. 

t Hamott'a book i< a thin folio of 180 paj^es, with 
▼ery little besides eiamples ; for his tfnnciplea are 
shortly and obscurely laid down. 'Whoever is the 
author of the preface to this work cannot be said 
to have snppreased or extenuated the merita of Vie- 
ta, or to have claimed anything for Harriott but 
what he is allowed to have deserved Montucla 
justly observes, that Harriott very rarely makes ao 
equation equal to zero, by bringing all the quanti- 
ties to one side of the fHjiiation 

t OuRhtred, in his Clavis Mathematica, publish- 
ed in 1631, abbreviated the rules of Vieta, though 
he still used cnpital letters. He also gives suc- 
cinctly the praxis of algebra, or the elementary 
rules we find in our common books, which, though 
what are now first learned, were, from the singular 
course of algebraical hiatory, diacoiered late. Thev 
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is certainly not much in this; bat its evi- 
dent convenience renders it wonderful that 
it should have been reserved for so late an 
era. Wallis, in his History of Algebra, 
ascribes to Harriott a long list of discov- 
eries, which have been reclaimed for Car- 
dan and Vieta, the great founders of the 
higher algebra, by Cossali and Montucla.* 
The latter of these writers has been char- 
ged, even by foreigners, with similar in- 
justice towards our countryman; and 
that he has been provoked b^ what he 
thought the unfairness of Wallis to some- 
thing Uke a depreciation of Harriott, seems 
as clear as that he has himself robbed 
Cardan of part of his due credit in swell- 
ing the account of Vieta*s discoveries. 
From the general integrity, however, of 
Montucla*s writings, I am much inclined 
to acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the 
j^^geg^„ hidden laws of algebra, as the 
' science of symbolical notation*. 
But one man, the pride of France, and 
wonder of his contemporaries, was des- 
tined to flash hght upon the labours of 
the analyst, and to point out what those 
symbols, so darkly and painfully traced, 
and resulting commonly in irrational or 
even impossible forms, might represent 
and explain. The use of numbers, or of 
letters denoting numbers, for lines and 
rectangles capable of division into aliquot 
parts, had long been too obvious to be over- 
u)oked, and is only a compendious abbre- 
viation of geometrical proof. The next 
step made was the perceiving that irra- 
tional numbers, as they are called, repre- 
sent incommensurable quantities ; that is, 
if unity be taken for the side of a square, 
the square-root of two will represent its 
diagonal. Gradually the application of 
numerical and algebraical calculation to 
the solution of problems respecting mag- 
nitude became more frequent and refined.f 
It is certain, however, that no one before 
Descartes had employed algebraic for- 
muls in the construction of curves ; that is, 
had taught the inverse process, not only 
how to express diagrams by algebra, but 
how to turn algebra into diagrams. The 
ancient geometers, he observes, were 
scrupulous about using the language of 
arithmetic in geometry, which could only 
proceed from their not perceivinff the re- 
lation between the two ; and this has pro- 
am, however, given eUo by Harriott.— WalliBii Al- 
gebra. 

* Theae may be foand in the article Harriott of 
the Biographia Britannica. Wallii, however, doea 
net anpppeaa the honour doe to Vieta quite aa much 
w ia intimated by Montacla. 

t See note in vol i., p. 302. 



I duced a great deal of obscurity and em- 
barrassment in some of their demonstra- 
tions.* 

80. The principle which Descartes es- 
tablishes is, that every curve of ^j, ^^.^ 
those which are called geometri- cation Sr* 
cal has its fundamental equation ■'«et»ra w 
expressing the constant relation *^"''*** 
between the absciss and the ordinate. 
Thus the rectangle under the abscisses of 
a diameter of the circle is equal to the 
square of the ordinate, and the other conic 
sections, as well as higher curves, have 
each their leading property, which deter- 
mines their nature, and shows how they 
may be generated. A simple equation 
can only express the relation of straight 
lines ; the solution of a quadratic must be 
found in one of the four conic sections ; 
and the higher powers of an unknown 
quantity lead to curves of a superior or- 
der. The beautiful and extensive theory 
developed by Descartes in this short trea- 
tise displays a most consummate felicity 
of genms. That such a man, endowed 
with faculties so original, should have en- 
croached on the just rights of others, is 
what we can only believe with reluctance. 

21. It must, however, be owned that, 
independently of the suspicions gugpecied 
of an unacknowledged appropria- DiaKiarivm 
tion of what others had thought ™J» "*^ 
before him, which, unfortunately, 
hang over all the writings of Descartes, 
he has taken to himself the whole theory 
of Harriott on the nature of equations in 
a manner which, if it is not a remarkable 
case of simultaneous invention, can only 
be reckoned a very unwarrantable plagia- 
rism. For not only he does not name 
Harriott, but he evidently introduces the 
subject as an important discovery of his 
own, and in one of his letters asserts his 
originality in the most positive language.-f 



• (Savrea de Deacartea, v., 323. 

t I'anC 8*en faut que lea choeea que j*ai ^critea 
poiaaent dtre ais^ment tireea de Viete, qu'an con 
iraire ce qui eat cause que men traits est difficile k 
entendre, c'est que j'ai lAcb6 k n'y rien mettre que 
ce que j'ai cru n'avoir point hU su ni par lui ni par 
aucun autre ; comme on pent voir si on confi6re ce 
que i'ai 6crit du nombre dea racines qui sont en 
chaqoe Equation, dans la page 372, qui eat Tendroit 
oil je commence k donner les regies de mon algft- 
bre, avec ce que Vi6te en a ^crit tout a la fin de son 
livre, D0 Rmendatione iEquationum ; car on verra 
que je le determine g^n^ralement en toutea ^na- 
tions, au lieu que lui n'en aiant donn£ que quelquea 
exemples paiticuliera, dont il fait touterots si grand 
6tat qu'il a voulu conclure aon livre par \kt il a mon 
tr6 qu'il ne le ponvoit determiner en g6n£ral. Et 
ainsi j'ai commence oh il avoit acbev^, ce que j'ai 
fait toutefois sans y penaer ; car j'ai plus reuillet6 
Vi^te depuis que j'si re^u votre demiftre que je 
n'avoia jamaia Tait auparavant, Tayant trouv^ ici 
par haaard entre lea maina d*an de mea amia • et 
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. Still it is quite possible that, prepared as 
the way had been by Yieta, and gifted as 
Descartes was with a wonderfufiy intui- 
tive acuteness in all mathematical reason- 
ing, he may in this, as in other instances, 
have struck out the whole theory by him- 
self. Montucki extols the algebra of Des- 
cartes, that is, so much of it as can be 
fairly claimed for him .without an3r pre- 
cursor, very highly ; and some of his in- 
ventions in the treatment of equations 
have long been current in books on tliat 
science. He was the first who showed 
what were called impossible or imagina- 
ry roots, though he never assigns them, 
deeming them no Quantities at all. He 
was also, perhaps, the first who fully un- 
derstood negative roots, though he still 
retains the appellation false roots, which 
is not so good as Harriott's epithet, priva- 
tive. According to his panegyrist, he first 
pointed out that in every equation (the 
terms being all on one side) which has no 
imaginary roots, there are as many chan- 
ges of signs as positive roots, as many 
continuations of them as negative. 
23. The geometer next m genius to 
Descartes, and perhaps nearer to 
nrmtt. j^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ihMy was Fermat, 

a man of various acquirements, of high 
rank in the Parliament of Toulouse, and 
of a mind incapable of envy, forgiving of 
detraction, and delighting m truth, with 
almost too much indifference to praise. 
The works of Fermat were not published 
till long after his death in 1C65; but his 
frequent discussions with Descartes, by 
the intervention of their common corre- 
spondent, Mersenne, render this place 
more appropriate for the introduction of 
his name. In these controversies Des- 
cartes never behaved to Fermat with the 
respect due to his talents ; in fact, no one 
was ever nsore jealous of his own pre-em- 
inence, or more unwilling to acknowledge 

entre nous, je ne troove pas qu'il en ait tant suqae 
je peniois, DOn obstanc qu*il fut fort habile. This 
18 in a letter to Mersenne in 1637.— (Eavres de 
Descartes, vol. vi., p. 300. 

The charge of plagiarism from Harriott was 
brought against Descartes in his lifetime : Rober- 
val, when an English gentleman showed him the 
Artis Analytics Prarb, exclaimed eagerly, II Ta 
Tu ! il l*a vu ! It is also a very suspicious ciicum- 
atance. if true, as it appears to be, that Descartes 
was in England the year (1631) that Harriott's 
work appeared. Carcavi, a mend of Rnbeiral, in a 
letter to Descartes in 1649, plainly intimatea to him 
that he haa only copied Harriott as to the nature of 
equations— CEuvres des Descartes, vol. x., p. 373. 
To this accusation Descartes made no leplj.— See 
Biographia Britannica, art Harriott. The Biogra- 
phie Universelle unfairly suppresses all mention of 
this, and labours to depreciste Harriott.— See Leib- 
nitz's catalogue of the supposed thefta of Descartea 
in p. 103 of this Tolume. 



the claims of those who scrupled to fol- 
low him implicitly, and who might in any 
manner be thought rivals of his fame. 
Yet it is this unhappy temper of Descar- 
tes which ought to render us more unwill- 
ing to credit the suspicions of his design- 
ed plagiarism from the discoveries of oth- 
ers ; since this, combined with his unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge their merits, and 
affected ignorance of their writings, would 
form a character we should not readily 
ascribe to a man of great genius, and 
whose own writings give many apparent 
indications of sinceritjr and virtue. But, 
in fact, there was in this age a fre^t prob- 
ability of simultaneous invention in sci- 
ence from developing principles that had 
been partially brought to light. Thus 
Roberval discovered the same method of 
indivisibles as Cavalieri, and Descartes 
must equally have been led to his theory 
of tangents b]r that of Kepler. Fermat 
also, who was in possession of his princi- 
pal discoveries before the geometry of 
Descartes saw the light, derived from 
Kepler his own celebrated method, de 
masimis et minimis s a method of discov- 
ering the greatest or least value of a va- 
riable quantity, such as the ordinate of a 
curve. It depends on the same principle 
as that of Kepler. From this he deduced 
a rule for drawing tangents to curves dif- 
ferent from that of Descartes. This led 
to a controversy between the two geome- 
ters, carried on by Descartes, who yet is 
deemed to have been in the wrong, with 
his usual quickness of resentment. Sev- 
eral other discoveries, both in pure alge- 
bra and geometry, illustrate the name of 
Fermat.* 

23. The new geometry of Descartes 
was not received with the uni- ^j^^,,,^ 
versal admiration it deserved* gewMinr 
Besides its conciseness, and the jj «acc««e- 
inroad it made on old prejudices "" " "'^ 
as to geometrical methods, the general 
boldness of the author's speculations in 
physical and metaphysical philosophy, as 
well as his indiscreet temper, disinclined 
many who ought to have appreciated it ; 
and It was in his own country, where he 
had ceased to reside, that Descartes had 
the fewest y admirers. Roberval made 
some objections to his rivaPs algebra, but 
with little success. A commentary on 
the treatise of Descartes, by Schooten, 
professor of geometry at Leyden, first ap- 
peared in 1649. 

24. Among those who devoted them- 
selves ardently and successfully to aatro- 



■ A good article on Fermat, by M. Maurice, will 
be found in the Biographie UniTerselle. 
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iKtooMmr : nomical obtenratioos at the end 
bpttr. of the sixteenth century was 
John Kepler, a native of Wirtemhui^, who 
had already shown that he was likdy to 
inherit the mantle of Tycho Brahe. He 
published some astronomical treatises, of 
comparatively small importance, in the 
first years of the present period. But in 
1600 he made an epoch in that science by 
his Astronomia Nova airto^/ryifTocj or Com- 
mentaries on the Planet Mars. It had 
been always assumed that the heavenly 
bodies revolve in circular orbits round 
their ceQtre, whether this were taken to 
be the sun or the earth. There was, how* 
ever, an apparent eccentricity or deviation 
from this circular motion^ which it had 
been very difficult to explain, and for this 
Ptolemy had devised his complex system 
of epicycles. No planet showed more of 
this eccentricity than Mars ; and it was to 
Mars that Kepler turned his attention. 
After many laborious researches, he waa 
brought, by degrees, to the great discov- 
ery, that the motion of the planets, among 
which, having adopted the Copemican 
system, he reckonea the earth, is not per- 
formed in circular, but in elliptical orbits, 
the sun not occupying the centre, but one 
of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, 
that it is performed with such a varying 
velocity, that the areas described by the 
radius vector, or line which joins this fo- 
cus to the revolving planet, are always 
proportional to the times. A planet, there- 
fore, moves less rapidly as it becomes 
more distant from the sun. These are 
the first and second of the three great 
laws of Kepler. The third was not dis- 
covered ^r him till some years afterward. 
He tells us himself, that, on the 8th of 
May, 1618, after long toil in investigating 
the proportion of the periodic times of the 
planetary movements to their orbits, an 
idea struck his mind, which, chancing to 
make a mistake in the calculation, he soon 
rejected. But, a week after, returning to 
the subject, he entirely established his 
grand discovery, that the squares of the 
times of revolution are as the cubes of the 
, mean distances of the planets. This was 
first made known to the world in his 
Mysterium Cosroographicum, published 
in 1619; a work mingled up with many 
strange efAisions of a mind far more ec- 
centric than any of the planets with which 
it was engaged. In the Epitome Astrono- 
mis Copemicanse, printed the same year, 
he endeavours to deduce this hiw from his 
theory of centrifugal forces. He had a 
very good insight into the principles of 
universal gravitation as an attribute of 
matter ; but several of his assumptions as 



to the laws of motion are not consonant 
to truth. There seems, indeed, to have 
been a considerable degree of good for- 
tune in the discoveries of Kepler ; yet this 
may be deemed the reward of his mdefat- 
igable laboriousness, and of the ingenu- 
ousness with which he renounced any 
hypothesis that he could not reconcile 
with his advancing knowledge of the phae- 
nomena. 

95. The appearance of three comets in 
1610 called once more the as- coivectiins 
tronomers of Europe to specu- Mioeoinet*. 
late on the nature of those anomalous 
bodies. They still passed for harbingers 
of worldly catastrophes; and those who 
feared them least could hot interpret their 
apparent 'irregularity. Galileo, though 
Tycho Brahe had formed a juster notion, 
unfortunately took them for atmospheric 
meteors. Kepler, though he brought them 
from the far regions of space, did not sus- 
pect the nature of their orbits, and thought 
that, moving in straiffht lines, they were 
finally dispersed ana came to nothing. 
But a Jesuit^ Grassi, in a treatise De 
Tribus Cometis, Rome, 1618, had the 
honour of exphiining what had baffled 
Galileo, and first held them to be planets 
moving in vast ellipses round the sun.* 

96. But long before this time the name 
of Galileo had become immortal . 
by discoveries which, though eov«^of jq. 
they would certainly have soon ijitw'ii Miai. 
been made by some other, per- "•* 
haps far inferior observer, were happily 
reserved for the most philosophical genius 
of the age. Galileo assures us that, hav- 
ing heard of the invention of an instrument 
in Holland which enlarged the size of dis- 
tant objects, but knowing nothing of its 
construction, he began to study the theory 
of refractions till he found. by experiment 
that, by means of a convex and concave 
glass in a tube, he could magnify an ob- 
ject threefold. He was thus encouraged 
to make another, which magnified thirty 
times; and this he exhibited in the autumn . 
of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice. Hav- 
ing made a present of his first telescope 
to the senate, who rewarded him with a 
pension, he soon constructed another ; and 
m one of the first nights of January, 1610, 
directing it towards the moon, waa aston- 
ished to see her surface and edges covered 
with inequalities. These he considered 
to be mountains, and judged by a sort of 
measurement that some of them must ex- 
ceed those of the earth. His next obser- 
vation was of the milky way ; and this he 



• The Bio|[raphie Uni^erteUe, art OrsMi, as- 
cribes this opmion to Tycha 
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found to derive its nebulous lustre from 
myriads of stars, not distinguishable, 
through their remoteness, by the unassist- 
ed sight of man. The nebuls in the con- 
stellation Orion he perceived to be of the 
same character. Before his delight at 
these discoveries could have subsided, he 
turned his telescope to Jupiter, and was 
surprised to remark three small stars, 
which, in a second night's observation, 
had changed their places. In the course 
of a few weeks, he was able to determine 
by their revolutions, which are very rapid, 
that these are secondary planets, the 
moons or satellites of Jupiter; and he had 
added a fourth to their number.. These 
marvellous revelations of nature he hast- 
ened to announce in a work, aptly en- 
titled Sid^reus Nuncius, published in 
March, 1610. In an age when the fasci- 
nating science of astronomy had already 
so much excited the minds of philosophers, 
it may be guessed with what eagerness 
this intelligence from the heavens was 
circulated. A few, as usual, through envy 
or prejudice, affected to contemn it. But 
wisdom was justified of her children. 
Kepler, in his Narratio de observatis a se 
Quatuor Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, confirmed 
the discoveries of Giftileo. Peiresc, an 
inferior name, no doubt, but deser%'ing of 
every praise for his zeal in the cause of 
knowledge, having with diflSculty procured 
a good telescof>e, saw the four satellites 
in November, 1610, and is said by Gassendi 
to have conceived at that tjme the inge- 
nious idea that their occultations might be 
used to ascertain the longitude.* 

37. This is the greatest and most im- 
ocherdiscov- portaut of the discoveries of 
crteabyhiin. Galileo. But several others 
were of the deepest interest. He found 
that the planet Venus had phases, that is, 
periodical differences of apparent form like 
the moon ; and that these are exactly such 
as would be produced by the variable re- 
flection of the sun's h^ht on the Copemi- 
can hypothesis; ascnbing also the faint 
light on that part of the moOn which does 
not receive the rays of the sun, to the re- 
flection from the earth, called by some 
late writers earth-shine; which, though 
it had been suggested by Msstlin, and be- 
fore him by Leonardo da Vinci, was not 
generally received among astronomers. 
Another striking phenomenon, though he 
did not see the means of explaining it, 
was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if 
smaller stars were conjoined, as it were, 
like wings to the planet. This, of course, 
was the ring. 



* Oanendi, Vita Peireacii, p. 77. 



98. Meantime, the new anxiliary of vis 
ion, which had revealed so many gpo,. or ui 
wonders, could not lie unem- Kun diaoov 
ployed in the hands of others. •'^• 

A publication by John Fabricius, at Wit 
tenberg, in July, 1611, De Maculis in Sole 
visis, announced a phenomenon in con- 
tradiction of common prejudice. The sun 
had passed for a body of liquid flame^ or, 
if thought solid, still in a state of perfect 
ignition. Kepler had some years before 
observed a spot, which he unluckily mis- 
took for the orb of Mercury in its passage 
over the solar orb. Fabricius was not 
permitted to claim this discovery as his 
own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of 
mathematics at Ingolstadt, asserts, in a 
leiter dated 19th of November, 1611, that 
he first saw the spots in the month of 
March in that year, but he seems to have 
paid little attention to them before that 
of October. Both Fabricius, however, 
and Scheiner may be put out of the ques- 
tion. We have evidence that Harriott 
observed the spots on the sun as early as 
December 8th, 1610. The motion of the 
spots suggested the revolution of the sun 
round its axis, completed in twenty-four 
days, as it is now determined ; and their 
(Vequent alterations of form, as well as 
occasional disappearance, could only be 
explained by the hypothesis of a luminous 
atmosphere in commotion, a sea of flame, 
reveahng at intervals the dark central 
mass of the sun's body which it envelopes. 

99. Though it cannot be said, perhaps, 
that the discoveries of Galileo copeniiean 
would fully prove the Copemi- •ywem held 
can system of the world to those *> ^'^'*~- 
who were already insensible to reasoning 
from its sufiiciency to explain tlie phe- 
nomena, and from the analogies of na- 
ture, thev served to familiarize the mind 
to it, and to break down the strong ram- 
part of prejudice which stood in its way. 
For eighty years, it has been said, this 
theory of the earth's motion had been 
maintained without censure ; and it could 
only be the greater boldness of Galileo in 
its assertion which drew down upon him 
the notice of the Church. But, in these , 
eighty years since the publication of the 
treatise of Copernicus, his proselytes had 
been surprisingly few. They were now 
becoming more numerous : several had 
written on that side ; and Galileo had be- 
gun to form a school of Copemicans, who 
were spreading over Italy. The Lincean 
Society, one of the most useful and re- 
nowned of Italian academies, founded at 
Rome by Frederic Cesi, a young man of 
noble birth, in 1603, had, as a fundament- 
al law, to apply themselves to natural 
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philosophy; and it was impossible that 
so attractive and rational a system as that 
of Copernicus could fail of pleasing an 
acute and ingenious nation strongly bent 
upon science. The Churchi however, had 
taJcen alarm ; the motion of the earth was 
conceived to be as repugnant to Scripture 
as the existence of antipodes had once 
been reckoned ; and in 1616, Galileo, 
though respected and in favour with the 
court of Rome, was compelled to promise 
that he would not maintain that doctrine 
in any manner. Some letters that he had 
published on the subject were put, with 
the treatise of Copernicus and other 
works, into the Index Expurgatorius, 
whete, I believe, they still remain.* 

30. He seems, notwithstanding this, to 
Btsdiaiogoes, have flattered himself that, after 
•ndperwoa- several years had elapsed, he 
•**"• • might elude the letter of this 
prohibition by throwing the arguments in 
favour of the Ptolemaic and Copemican 
systems into the form of a dialogue. 
This was published in 1633 ; and he 
might, from various circumstances, not 
unreasonably hope for impunity. But his 
expectations were deceived. It is well 
known that he was compelled by the In- 
quisition at Rome, into whose hands he 
fell, to retract, in the most solemn and 
explicit manner, the propositions he had 
so well proved, and which he must have 
still believed. It is unnecessary to give 
a circumstantial account, especially as it 
has been so well done in a recent work, 
the Life of Galileo, by Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethune. The papal court meant to hu- 
miliate Galileo, and, through him, to strike 
an increasing class of philosophers with 
shame and terror; but not otherwise to 
punish one, of whom even the inquisitors 
must, as Italians, have been proud ; his 
confinement, though Montucla says it 
lasted for a year, was very short. He 
continued j nevertheless, under some re- 



* Drinkwater's Life of Galileo. Fabroni, Vite 
Italorom, toI. i. The fonner seems to be mistaken 
in supposing that Galileo did not endeavour to 
prove his system compatible with Scripture. In a 
letter to Christina, the grand-ducbess of Tuscany, 
the author (Brenna) of the Life in Fabironi's work 
tells us, he argued very elaborately for that purpose. 
In ea videlicit epistolA philosophus noster ita aisse- 
nt, ut nihil etiam ab hominibus, qui omnem in sa- 
crarum literarum studio consumpsissent etatem, 
aut subttlins aut verius aut etiam accuratius ezpU- 
catum expectari potuerit, p. 118. It seems, in fact, 
to have been this overd«8ire to prove his theory or- 
thodox which incensed the Church against it. See 
an extraordinary article on this subject in the eighth 
number of the Dublin Review (1638). Many will 
tolerate propositions inconsistent with orthodoxy, 
when thejr are not brought into immediate juxta- 
position with it. 

Vol. IL— 1 1 



stralnt for the rest of his life ; and, though 
he lived at his own villa near Florence, 
was not permitted. to enter the city.* 

31. The Church was not mistaken in 
supposing that she should intimi- ]>Meart«s 
date the Copemicans, but very siarmed 
much so in expecting to suppress ^^ ^^*' 
the theory. Descartes was so astonished 
at hearing of the sentenee on Galileo, - 
that he was almost disposed to bum his 
papers, or, at least, to let no one see them. 

** I cannot collect," he says, " that he who 
is an Italian, and a friend of the pope, as 
I understand, has been criminated on any 
other account than for having attempted 
to establish the motion of the earth. I 
know that this opinion was formerly cen- 
sured by some cardinals ; but I thought I 
had since heard that no objection was now 
made to its being publicly taught even at 
Rome.^t It seems not at all unlikely that 
Descartes was induced, on this account, 
to pretend a greater degree of difference 
from Copernicus than he really felt, and 
even to deny, in a certain sense of his 
own, the obnoxious tenet of the earth^s 
motion.^ He was not without danger of 
a sentence against truth nearer at hand ; 
Cardinal Richelieu having had the intention 
of procuring a decree oC the Sorbonne to 
the same effect, which, by the good sense 
of some of that society, fell to the ground.^ 

32. The progress, however, of the Co- 
pemican theory in Europe, if it progress or 
may not' actually be dated from tb« uopemi- 
its condemnation at Rome, was *•" "y^teni. 
certainly not at all slower after that time. 
Gassendi rather cautiously took that side ; 
the Cartesians brought a powerful re-en* 
foTcement; Bouillaud and several other 
astronomers of note avowed themselves 
favourable to a doctrine which, though in 
Italy it lay under the ban of the papal 
power, was readily saved on this side of 
the Alps by some of the sslutary distinc- 
tions long in use to evade that authority.! 
But in the middle of the seventeenth 



* Fabroni His Life is written in good Latin, 
with knowledge and spirit, more than Tiraboscbi 
has ventured to display. 

It appears from some of Orotius's Epistles, that 
Oalileo had thoughts, about 1635, of seeking the 
protection of the United Provinces. But, on ac- 
count of bis advanced a^e, be gave this up : fessu* 
senio constituit manere in quibus est locia, et potiua 
qusB ibi sunt incommode perpeti, quam mala aetati 
migrandi onus, et novas parandi amicitias impo 
nere. The very idea shows that he must have 
deeply felt the restraint imposed upon him in bis 
country .—Epist. Grot, 407, 446. 

t Vol. vi., p. 230 : be says here of the motion of 
the earth, Je confesse que s*il est iisux, tons les 
fondemons de ma philosophia le aont aussi. 

t Vol. vi., p. 50. ^ Montucla, it., 297 

II Montada, p. 60. 
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century, and long afterward, th^ire were 
mathematicians of no small reputation, 
who struggled stanchly for the immo- 
bility of the earth ; and, except so far as 
Cartesian theories might have come in 
vogue, we have no reason to believe that 
any persons unacquainted with astronomy, 
either in this country or on the Conti- 
nent, had embraced the system of Coper- 
nicus. Hume has censured Bacon for re- 
jecting it ; but, if Bacon had not done so, 
he would have anticipated the rest of his 
countrymen by a full quarter of a century. 
33. Descartes, in his new theory of the 
jj^^^ solar system, aspired to explain 
d«niM gen- ^bc Secret springs of nature, while 
enu ffraTi- Kepler and Galileo had merely 
**"•"• showed their effects. By what 
force the heavenly bodies were impelled, 
by what law they were guided, was cer- 
tainly a very different question from that 
of the orbit they described or the period 
of their revolution. Kef^er had evidently 
some notion of that universally mutual 
gravitation which JHooke saw more clear- 
ly, and Newton established on the basis 
of his geometry.* But Descartes rejected 
this with contempt. '* For,** he says, *' to 
conceive this, we must not only suppose 
that every portion of matter in the uni- 
verse is animated, and animated by several 
different souls, which do not obstruct one 
another, but that those souls are intelli- 
gent and even divine; that they may 
know what is going on in the most remote 
places, without any messenger to mve 
them notice, and that they may exert their 
powers there."t Kepler, who took the 
world for a single animal, a leviathan that 
roared in caverns and breathed in the 
ocean-tides, might have found it difficult 
to answer this, which would have seemed 
no objection at all to Campanella. If Des- 
cartes himself had been more patient to- 
wards opinions which he had not formed 
in his own mind, that constant divine 
agency, to which he was, on other occa- 
sions, apt to resort, could not but have 
suggested a sufficient explanation of the 
gravity of matter, without endowing it with 
self-agency. He had, however, fallen upon 
a complicated and original scheme; the 
most celebrated, perhaps, though not the 
most admirable, of the novelties which 
Descartes brought into philosophy. 

1 " If the earth and moon,** be tays, ** wera not 
reUined in their ortnta, tbey woald fail one on 
another, the moon moving aboat 33-34tha of the 
way, the earth the reat, auppocing them equally 
denae." By thia attraction or the moon be accoanta 
for tidea. He comparea the attraction of the planeta 
towaida the ann to that of heavy bodiea townida 



the earth. 



t Vol.ijL,]i.50a 



34. In a letter to Mersenne, Jan. 9th» 
1639, he shorUy states that notion cutmin 
of the material universe which he theory or 
afterward published in the Princip- *^ ^®»'''*- 
ia PhUosophiae. '* I will tell you,'' he says, 
'^ that I conceive, or, rather, can demon- 
strate, that, besides the matter which com- 
poses terrestrial bodies, there are two 
other kinds ; one very subtle, of which the 
parts are round, or nearly round, like grains 
of sand, and this not only occupies the 
pores of terrestrial bodies, but constitutes 
the substance of all the heavens; the 
other incomparably more subtle, the parts 
of which are so small, and move with such 
velocity, that they have no determinate 
figure, but readily take at every instant 
that which is required to fill all the little 
intervals which the other does not oc- 
cupy.''* To this hypothesis of a double 
aether he was driven by his aver^on to 
admit any vacuum in nature ; the rotundi- 
ty of the former corpuscles having been 
produced, as he fancied, by their continual 
circular motions, which had rubbed off 
their angles. This seems, at present, 
rather a clumsy hypothesis, but it is liter- 
aUy that which Descartes presented to the 
world. 

35. After having thus filled the universe 
with different sorts of matter, he supposes 
that the subtler particles, formed by the 
perpetual rubbing off of the angles of the 
larger in their progress towards spherici- 
ty, increased by degrees till there was a 
superfluity that was not required to fill up 
the intervals ; and this, flowing towards 
the centre of the system, became the sun, 
a very subtle and liquid body, while, in 
like maimer, the fixed stars were formed 
in other systems. Round these centres 
the whole mass is whirled in a number of 
distinct vortices, each of which carries 
along with it a planet. The centrifugal 
motion impels every particle in these vor* 
tices at each instant to fly off from the , 
sun in a straight line ; but it is retained 
by the pressure of those which have al- 
ready escaped, and form a denser sphere 
beyond it. Light is no more than the 
effect of particles seeking to escape from 
the centre, and pressing one on another, 
though perhaps without actual motion.! 
The planetary vortices contain sometimes 



* Vol. Tiii., p. 73. 

t J*ai aouvent averti que par la Inmiire ie n*eii- 
tendoia paa tant le DM>UTement que cette inclination 
ou propenaion que cea petite coipa ont a ae mouvoir, 
et que oe que je diroia du mouvement, pour dtre 
plua aia^nent entendu, ae devoit rapporter a cette 

>peiiBioo ; d'oil U eat manifeete que aelon moi Ton 
ne aoit entendre autre choee jMt lea couleura que 
lee diffftrentee vari^t^a qui anrivent en cei propen- 
■iona.--yol. Tii., p. 199. 
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smaller vortices, in which the satellites 
are whided round their principal. 

36. Such, in a few words, is Uie famous 
Cartesian theory, which« fallen in esteem 
as it now is, stood its ground on the Con- 
tinent of Europe for nearly a century, till 
the simplicity of the Newtonian system, 
and, above all, its conformity to the reality 
of things, gained an undisputed predomi- 
nance. Besides the arbitrary suppositions 
of Descartes, and the various objections 
that were raised affainst the absolute 
plenum of space and other parts of his 
theory, it has been urged that his vortices 
are not reconcilable, according to the laws 
of motion in fluids, with the relation, as- 
certained by Kepler, between the periods 
and distances of the planets ; nor does it 
appear why the sun should be in the focus 
rather than in the centre of their orbits. 
Yet within a few years it hai seemed not 
impossible that a part of his bold conjec- 
tures will enter once more with soberer 
steps into the schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to the nature of li^ht, impro- 
ved as it was by Huygens, is daily gaining 
ground over that of Newton ; that ^f a 
subtle »ther pervading space, which, in 
fact, is nearly the same thing, is becoming 
a favourite speculation, if we .are not yet 
to call it an estabhshed truth; and the 
affirmative of a problem, which an eminent 
writer has started, whether this aether has 
a vorticose motion round the sun, would 
not leave us very far from the philosophy 
it has been so long our custom to turn 
into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the 
Traiuiita or 8^° ^"^^ Witnessed by Gassen- 
MOTenry di in 1631. This phenomenon, 
and venu.. though it excited great interest 
in that age, from its having been previous- 
ly announced, so as to furnish a test of 
astronomical accuracy, recurs too fre- 
quently to be now considered as of high 
importance. The transit of Venus is 
much more rare. It occurred on Dec. 4, 
1639, and was then only seen by Horrox, 
a young JBnglishman of extraordinary 
mathematical genius. There is reason to 
ascribe an invention of great importance, 
though not, perhaps, of extreme difficulty, 
that of the micrometer, to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and the 
Lawa or phases of VenuA are not so ^lo- 
Meehanieo. rious in the scutcheon of Galileo 
as his discovery of the true principles of 
mechanics These, as we have seen ui 
the former volume, were very imperfectlv 
known till he appeared ; nor haa the ad- 
ditions to tiiiat science since the time of 
Archimedes been important. The treatise 
of Galileo, DeUa Scienza Mecanica, has 



been said, I know not on what authority, 
to have been written in 1592. It was not 
published, however, till 1634, and then only 
m a French translation by Mersenne. the 
original not appearing till 1649. This is 
chiefly confined to statics, or the doctrine 
of equilibrium ; it was in his dialogues on 
motion, Delia Nuova Scienza, pub- static* oi 
Ushed in 1638, that he developed Gaiiieo. 
his great principles of the science of dy- 
namics, the moving forces of bodies. Gal- 
ileo was induced to write his treatise on 
mechanics, as he tells us, in consequence 
of the fruitless attempts he witnessed in 
engineers to raise weights by a small 
force, **as if with their machines they 
could cheat nature, whose instinct, as U 
were, by fundamental law is, that no re- 
sistance can be overcome except by a 
superior force." But as one man may 
raise a weight to the heif[ht of a foot by 
dividing it into equal [Mrtions, commensu* 
rate to his power, which many men could 
not raise at once, so a weight, which rais- 
es another greater than itself, may be con- 
sidered as doing so by successive instal- 
ments of force, during each of which it 
traverses as much space as a correspond- 
ing portion of the larger weight. Hence 
the velocity, of which space uniformly 
traversed in a given time is the measure, 
is inversely as the masses of the weights ; 
and thus the equilibrium of the straight 
lever is maintained when the weights are 
inversely as their distance from the ful- 
crum. As this equilibrium of uneaual 
weiffhts depends on the velocities they 
would have if set in motion, its law has 
been called the principle of virtual veloci- 
ties. No theorem has been of more im- 
portant utility to mankind. It is One of 
those great truths of science, which, com* 
bating and conquering enemies from op- 
posite quarters, prejudice and empiricism, 
justify the name of philosophy against both 
classes. The waste of labour and ex- 
pense in machinery would have been in- 
calculably greater in modem times, could 
we imagine this law of nature not to have 
been discovered ; and as their misapplica- 
tion prevents their employment in a prop- 
er direction, we owe, in fact, to Galileo 
the immense effect which a right applica- 
tion of it has produced. It is possible 
that Galileo was ignorant of the demon- 
stration given by Stevinus of the law of 
equilibrium in the inclined plane. His 
own is different; but he seems only to 
consider the case when the direction of 
the force is parallel to that of the plane. 

39. Still less was known of the princi- 
ples of dynamics than of those of hio Dy 
statics, till Galileo came toinvesti- ~ ' * 
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gate them. The acceleratioD of falHng 
Bodies, whether perpendicularly or pn in- 
clined planeSi was evident ; but in what 
ratio this took place, no one had succeed- 
ed in determining, though many had offer^ 
ed conjectures. He showed that the ve- 
locity acquired was proportional to the 
time from the commencement of falling. 
This might now be demonstrated from the 
laws of motion ; but Galileo, who did not, 
perhaps, distinctly know them, made use 
of experiment. He then proved by rea- 
soning that the spaces traversed in falling 
were as the squares of the times or veloci- 
ties ; that their increments in equal times 
were as the uneven numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 
and so forth; and that the whole space 
was half what would have been traversed 
uniformly from the beginning with the 
final velocity. These are the great laws 
of accelerated and retarded motion, from 
which Galileo deduced most important 
theorems. He showed that the time in 
which bodies roll down the length of in- 
clined planes is equal to that in which 
they would fall down the height, and in 
different planes is proportionate to the 
height ; and that their acquired velocity 
is in the same ratios. In some proposi- 
tions he was deceived ; but the science of 
dynamics owes more to Galileo than to 
any one philosopher. The motion of pro- 
jectiles had never been understood; he 
showed it to be parabolic ; and in this he 
y not only necessarily made use of a prin- 
ciple of vast extent, that of compound mo- 
tion, which, though it is clearly menti(>ned 
in one passage by Aristotle,* and may 
probably be implied in the mechanical 
reasonings of others, does not seem to 
have been explicitly laid down by modem 
writers, but must have seen the principle 
of curvilinear deflection by forces acting 
in infmitely small portions of time. The 
ratio between the tin>e8 of vibration in 
pendulums of unequal length had early 
attracted Galileo^s attention. But he did 
not reach the geometrical exactness of 
which this subject is capable. f He de- 
veloped a new principle as to the resist- 
ance of solids to the fracture of their parts, 
which, though Descartes, as usual, treat- 
ed it with scorn, is now estabhshed in 
philosophy. " One forms, however," says 
Playfair, " a very imperfect idea of this 
philosopher from considering the jiiscov- 
eries and inventions, numerous and splen- 
did as they are, of which he was the un- 
disputed author. It is by following his 
reasonings, and by pursuing the train of 

* Drinkwater's Life of Galileo, p. 80. 
f Fabroft'. 



his thoughts, in hi^ own elegant, though 
somewhat diffuse exposition of them, that 
we become acquainted with the fertility 
of his genius, with the sagacity, penetra- 
tion, and comprehensiveness of his mind. 
The service which he rendered to real 
knowledge is to be estimated, not only 
from the truths which he discovered, but 
from the errors which he detected ; not 
merely from the sound principles which 
he established, but from the pervicious 
idols he overthrew. Of all the writers 
who have lived in an age which was yet 
only emerging from ignorance and barba- 
rism, Galileo has most entirely the tone 
of true philosophy, and is most free from 
any contamination of the times in taste, 
sentiment, and opinion."* 

40. Descartes, who left nothing in phi- 
losophy untouched, turned his Maehaflin 
acute mind to the science of of Deacartfa. 
mechanics, sometimes with signal criedit, 
sometimes very unsuccessfully. He re- 
duced all statics to one principle, that it 
rec^uires as much force to raise a body to 
a given heiffht, as to raise a body of double 
wei^t to half the height. This is the 
theorem of virtual velocities in another 
form. In many respects he displays a 
jealousy of Galileo, and an unwillingness 
to acknowledge his discoveries, which 
puts himself ollen in the wrong. <* I be- 
lieve," he. says, " that the velocity of very 
heavy bodies, which do not move very 
quickly in descending, increases nearly in 
a duplicate ratio ; but I deny that this is 
exact, and I believe that the contrary is 
the case when the movement is very 
rapid. "t This recourse to the air's re- 
sistance, a circumstance of which Galileo 
was well aware, in order to diminish the 
credit of a mathematical theorem, is un- 
worthy of Descartes ; but it occurs more 
than once in his letters. He maintained 
also, against the theory of Galileo, that 
bodies do not begin to move with an in- 
finitely small velocity, hut have a certain 
degree of motion at the first instance, 
which is afterward accelerated.^ In this, 
too, as he meant to extend his theory to 
falling bodies, the consent of philosophers 
has decided the question against him. It 
was a corollary from these notions that 
he denies the increments of spaces to be 



* Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclop. Britan. 

t CBu^res de Descartes, vol. 'viiL, p. 24. 

t II faut saToir, qooique Galil6e et quelques au- 
tres disent au contraire, que les corps qui com 
mencent a descendre, ou ji se mouvoir en quelqae 
fa^n que ce aoit, oe passent point par toaa lea de 
ffr^s de tardivet^ ; mais que d^s le premier moment 
us ont certaine vitesse qui s'augmente apr^ de 
beancoup, et c'est de cette augmentation que vient 
la force de la percaaaion, viii., 181. 
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accotding to the progression of uneven 
numbers.* Nor would he allow that the 
velocity of a body augments its force, 
though it is a concomitant. f 

41. Descartes, however, is the first who 
Uwofmoiioa ^^^ down the laws of motion ; 
laid down by especially that all bodies per- 
'****'*^- sist in their present state of 
rest, or uniform rectilineal motion, till af- 
fected by some force. Manv had thought, 
as the vulgar always do, that a continu- 
ance of rest was natural to bodies, but did 
not perceive that the same principle of in- 
ertia or inactivity was applicable to them 
in rectilineal motion. Whether this is dc- 
ducible from theory, or depends wholly 
on experience, by which we ought to mean 
experiment, is a question we need not dis- 
cuss. The fact, nowever, is equally cer- 
tain; and hence Descartes inferred that 
every curvilinear deflection is produced 
by some controlling force, from which the 
body strives to escape in the direction of 
a tangent to the curve. The most er- 
roneous part of his mechanical philosophy 
is contained in some propositions as to 
the collision of bodies, so palpably incom- 
patible with obvious experience that it 
seems truly wonderful he could ever have 
adopted them. But he was led into these 
paradoxes by one of the arbitrary hypoth- 
eses which always governed him. He 
fancied it a necessary consequence from 
the immutability of the divine nature that 
there should always be the same quantity 
of motion in the universe ; and, rather than 
abandon this singular assumption, he did 
not hesitate to assert, that two hard bodies 
striking each Other in opposite directions 
would be reflected with no loss of velocity ; 
and, what is still more outrageously para- 
doxical, that a smaller body is incapable 
of communicating motion to a greater; 
for example, that the red billiard-ball can- 
not put the white into motion. This mani- 
fest absurdity he endeavoured to remove 
by the arbitrary supposition, that when 
we. see, as we constantly do, the reverse 
of his theorem take place, it is owing to 



* Cette proportion d'augmentation aelon lea nom- 
brea Impairs, 1, 3, 5, 7, 6lc., que est dane Gallic, et 
qae je croia Toua avoir ausai ^crite autrefoia, ne 
peotnltre vraie, au'en aupposant deax ou troia 
chosea qoi aont Irea imnaaea, doat I'une eat que le 
mouvement croisae par degree depuia le plua lent, 
ainsi que le aonge Galilee, et Tautre que la ri«i8t- 
ance de I'air n'emp^be point, toI. ix., p. 349. 

t Je pense que ia vitesse n'est pas Itf cause de 
raugmentation de la force, encore qu^elle Taccom- 

?agnft toujour8.~Id., p. 356. 9ee alao vol. viii., p. 
4. He waa probably perplexed by the metaphysical 
notion of caoaation, which he knew not how to aa- 
cribe to mere velocity. The fact, that increased 
velocity ia a condition or antecedent of augmented 
force could not be doubted. 



the air, which, according to him, renders 
bodies more susceptible of motion than 
they would naturally be. 

43. Though Galileo, as well as otlers, 
must have been acquainted with ^,^ ^ ^^ 
the laws of the composition of oroompouod 
moving forces, it does not ap- ^^•^• 
pear that they had ever been so distinctly 
enumerated as by Descartes, in a passage 
of his Dioptrics.* That the doctnne was 
in some measure new may be inferred 
from the objections of Fermat ; and Cler- 
selier, some years afterward, speaks of 
persons ** not much versed in mathematics, 
who cannot understand an argument taken 
from the nature of compound motion. *'t 

43. Roberval demonstrated what seems 
to have been assumed by Galileo, oiher dis- 
that the forces on an oblique or ooveriM in 
crooked lever balance each other n»«*»n''^ 
when they are inversely as the perpendicu- 
lars drawn from the centre of motion to 
their direction. Fermat, more versed in 
geometry than physics, disputed this the- 
orem, which is now quite elementary. 
Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne, un- 
graciously testifies his agreement with it.^ 
Torricelli, the most illustrious disciple of 
Galileo, established that when weights 
balance each other in all positions, their 
common centre of gravity does not ascend 
or descend, and conversely. 

44. Galileo, in a treatise entitled Delle 
Cose che stanno nell' Acqua, inhy^ro. 
lays down the principles of hy- ataiies and 
drostatics already established po«»««"c8. 
by Stevin, and, among others, what is call- 
ed the hydrostatical paradox. Whether 
he was acquainted with Stevin*s writings 
may be perhaps doubted ; it does not ap- 
pear that he mentions iheny. The more 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely 
created by two disciples of Gahleo, Cas- 
tellio and Torricelli. It is one every- 
where of high importance, and especially 
in Italy. The work of Castellio, Delia 
Misura delP Acque Correnti, and a coif- 
tinuation,were published at Rome in 1638. 
His practical skill in hydraulics, displayed 
in carrying off the stagnant waters of the 



♦ Vol. v., p. 18. ■ t Vol. vL, p. 508. 

X Je auia de I'opinion, aaya Deacartea, de ceuz 
qui disent que pondera tunt in atfuilibno quando tttnt 
in rationtt reeiproea Uiuarum perpendieutarium, &c., 
vol. ix., p. 357. He would not name Roberval ; one 
of those littlenesses which appear too frequently in 
hia letters, and in all his wntings. Descartes, in 
fact, could not bear to think that another, eveii 
though not an enemy, had discovered anything, fn 
the preceding page he aavs : C'eat une chose ridi 
cule aue de vouloir employer la raiaon du leviet 
dana la poulie, ce qui est, ai j'ai bonne m^mdre, 
une ima^nation de Guide Ubalde. Yot this ima< 
gination is demonstrated in all our elenentary books 
on mechanics. 
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Arno, and in many other public works, 
Beems to have exceeded his theoretical 
science. An error into which he fell, sup- 
posing the velocity of fluids to be as the 
height down which they had descended, 
led to false results. Torricelli proved 
that it was as the square root of the alti- 
tude. The latter of these two was still 
more distinguished by his discovery of 
the barometer. The principle of the si- 
phon or sucking-pump, and the impossi- 
bility of raising water in it more than 
about thirty-three feet, were both well 
known ; but even Galileo had recourse to 
the clumsy explanation that nature limit- 
ed her supposed horror of a vacuum to 
this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity 
of Torricelli that the weight of the atmo- 
spheric column, pressing upon the fluid 
which suppUed the pump, was the cause 
of this rise above its level ; and that the 
degree of rise was, consequently, the 
measure of that weight. Tnat the air 
had weight was known indeed to Galileo 
and Descartes; and the latter not only 
had some notion of determining it by 
means of a tube filled with mercury, but, 
in a passage which seems to have been 
much overlooked, distinctly suggests as 
one reason why water will not nse above 
Bighten brasses in a pump, '* the weight of 
the water which counterbalances that of 
the air."* Torricelli happily thought of 
using mercury, a fluid thirteen times heav- 
ier, instead of water, and thus invented a 
portable instrument bv which the* varia- 
tions of the mercup.al eolumn might be 
readily observed. These he found to 
fluctuate between certain well-known lim- 
its, and in circumstances which might 
justly be ascribed to the variations of at- 
mospheric gravity. This discovery he 
made in 1643 ; and in 1648, Pascal, by his 
celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established the theory of atmo- 
spheric pressure beyond dispute. He 
found a considerable difference in the 
height of the mercury at the bottom and 
the top of that mountain ; and a smaller, 
yet perceptible variation was proved on 
taking the barometer to the top of one of 
the loftiest churches in Paris. 

45. The science of optics was so far 
Optics : ^^^ falling behind other branch- 
DhworeriM es of physics in this period, that, 
of Kepler, incluoing the two great practical 
discoveries which illustrate it, no former 
or later generation has witnessed such an 
advance. Kepler began, in the year 1604, 
by one of his first woiics, Paralipomena 
ad Vitellionem, a title somewhat more 



• Vol. Til, p. 437. 



modest than he was apt to assume. In 
this supplement to the great Polish phi- 
losopher of the middle ages, he first ex- 
plained the structure of the human eye, 
and its adaptation to the purposes of vis- 
ion. Porta and Maurolycus had made 
important discoveries, but left the great 
problem untouched. Kepler had the sa- 
gacity to perceive the use of the retina as 
the canvass on which images were paint- 
ed. In his treatise, says Montucla, we 
are not to expect the precision of our own 
age ; but it is full of ideas novel and worthy 
of a man of genius. He traced the causes 
of imperfect vision in its two principal 
cases, where the rays of liffht converge 
to a point before or behind the retina. 
Several other optical phenomena are well 
explained by Kepler; but he was unable 
to master the great enigma of the science, 
the law of refraction. To this he turned 
his attention again in 1611, when he pub- 
lished a treatise on Dioptrics. He here 
first' laid the foundation of that science. 
The angle of refraction, which Mauroly- 
cus had supposed equal to that of inci- 
dence, he here assumed to be one thiid 
of it ; which, though very erroneous as a . 
ffeneral theorem, was sufficiently accurate 
for the sort of glasses he employed. It 
was his object to explain the ,„^„j,^ 
pnnciple of the telescope ; and or ihe tei«- 
m this he well succeeded. That **>*• 
admirable invention was then quite recent. 
Whatever endeavours have been made to 
carry up the art of assisting vision by 
means of a tube to much more ancient 
times, it seems to be fully proved that no 
one had made use of combined lenses for 
that purpose. The slight benefit which a 
hollow tube affords by obstructing the lat- 
eral ray must have been early familiar, 
and will account for passages which have 
been construed to imply vniat the writers 
never dreamed of.* The real inventor of 
the telescope is not certainly known. 
Metius of Alkmaer long enjoyed that hon- 
our ; but the best claim seems to be that 
of Zachary Jens, a dealer in spectacles at 
Middleburg. The date of the invention, 
or, at least, of its publicity, is referred, be- 
yond dispute, to 1609. The news of so 
wonderful a novelty spread rapidly through 
Europe ; and in the same year Galileo, as 
has been mentioned, having heard of the 
discovery, constructed by his own sagaci- 
ty the instrument which he exhibited at 
Venice. It is, however, unreasonable to 



* Even Datans, whose iole aim is to depreciate 
thoae whom modem aciance has moat lavered, can 
not pietend to abow that the ancienta made aae of 
glaaaea to aariat viaion.— Origine dea IMcoiit«rlaa, 
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Te|fanl himself as tbe inventor; and in 
this respect his Italian panegyrists haire 
gone too far. The original sort of tele- 
scope, suid the only one employed in Eu- 
rope for above thirty years, was formed 
of a convex object-glass with a concave 
eyeglass. This, however, has the dis- 
advantage of diminishing too much the 
space which can be taken in at one point 
of view ; " so that," says Montucla, '* one 
can hardly believe that it could render 
astronomy such .service as it did in the 
hands of a Galileo or, a Scheiner.'' Kep- 
ler saw the principle upon which another 
kind might be framed with both gUisses 
convex. This is now called the astro- 
nomical telescope, and was first employed 
a little before the middle of the century. 
The former, called the Dutch telescope, 
is chiefly used for short spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been as- 
or tiM ml- cribed to Galileo ; and so far with 
cnwcopo- better cause, that we have no 
proof of his having known the previous 
mvention. Tt appears, however, to have 
originated, like the telescope, in Holland, 
and perhaps at an earlier time. Corne- 
lius Drebbel, who exhibited the micro- 
scope in London about 1620, has often 
passed for the inventor. It is suspected 
by Montucla that the first microscope had 
concave eyeglasses ; and that the present 
form with two convex classes is not old- 
er than the invention of the astronomical 
telescope. 

47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated 
AQtonio de archbishop of Spalatro, in a book 
Dominto. published in 16 1 1 , though written 
several years before, De Radiis Lucis in 
Vitris rerspectivis et Iride, explained 
more of the phenomena of the rainbow 
than was then understood. The varieties 
of colour had baflled all inquirers, though 
the bow itself was well known to be the 
reflection of solar light from drops of rain. 

' Antonio de Dominis, to account for these, 
had recourse to refraction, the known 
means of giving colour to the solar ray ; 
and, guiding himself by the experiment of 
placing between the eye and the sun a 
glass bottle of water, from the lower side 
of which light issued in the same order 
of colours as in the rainbow, he inferred 
that after two refractions and one inter- 
mediate reflection within the drop, the ray 
came to the eye tinned with different col- 
ours, according to the angle at which it 
had entered. Kepler, doubtless ignorant 
of De Dominis's book, had suggested 
nearly the same. '* This, though not a 
complete theory of the rainbow, and 
though it left a great deal to occupy the 
attention, first of Descartes, and after* 



ward of Newton, was probably jnst, and 
carried the explanation as far as the prin- 
ciples then understood allowed it to go. 
The discovery itself may be considered 
as an anomaly in science, as it is one of a 
very refined and subtle nature, made by a 
man who has given no other indication of 
much scientific sagacity or acuteness. In 
many things his writings show great ig- 
norance of principles.of optics well known 
in his time, so that Boscovich, an excel- 
lent judge in such matters, has said of 
him, ' Homo opticarum rerum supra quod 
patiatur ea aetas imperitissimus.' "* Mon- 
tucla is hardly less severe on De Dominis, 
who, in fact, was a man of more ingenious 
than solid understanding. 

48. Descartes announced to the world 
in his Dioptrics, 1637, that he DioptTi«oi 
had at length solved the mys- Dmcbum. 
tery which had concealed the ftJTJ.JJl*' 
law of refraction. He showed . ' 
that the sine of the angle* of incidence at 
which the , ray enters has, in the same 
medium, a constant ratio to that of the 
angle at which it is refracted, or bent in 
passing through. But this ratio varies 
according to the medium, some having a 
much more refractive power than others. 
This was a law of beautiful simplicity as 
well as extensive usefulness; but such 
was the fatality, as we would desire to 
call it, which attended Descartes, that 
this discovery had been indisputably 
made, twenty ^ears before, by a Dutch 
geometer of great reputation, Willibrod 
Snell. The treatise of Snell had nevei 
been published; but we have the evi- 
dence both of Vossius and Huygens, that 
Hortensius, a Dutch professor, had pub- 
licly taught the discovery of his country- 
man. Descartes had long lived in Hol- 
land; privately, it is true, and, by his 
own account, reading few books ; so that 
in this, as in other instances, we may be 
charitable in our suspicions ; yet it is un- 
fortunate that he should perpetually stand 
in need of such indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether 
Descartes was the original dis- dispatedby 
coverer of the law of refraction, F«nn«L 
but disputed its truth, Descartes, indeed, 
had not contented himself with experi*> 
mentally ascertaining it, but, in his usua] 
manner, endeavoured to show the path of 
the ray by direct reasoning. The hy- 
pothesis he broufi^t forward seemed not 
very probable to Format, nor would it be 
permitted at present. His rival, however, 
fell into the same error; and, starting 



* Phyfiur, DiMertation on Pb jiical PhilocoDhy, 
p. 119. 
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from an equally dubious supposition of 
his own, endeavoured to establish the true 
law .of refraction. He was surprised to 
find that, after a calculation founded upon 
his own principle, the real truth of a con- 
stant ratio between the sines of the an- 
gles came out according to the theorem 
of Descartes. Though he did not the 
more admit the validity of the latter's hy- 
pothetical reasoning, he finally retired 
from the controversy with an elegant 
compliment to his adversary. 

50. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, sev- 
CurT<8 or eral other curious theorems are 
DMcartM. contained. He demonstrated that 
there are peculiar curves, of which len- 
ses may be constructed, by the refrac- 
tion from whose superficies all the inci- 
dent rays will converge to a focal point, 
instead of being spread, as in ordinary 
lenses, over a certain extent of surface, 
commonly called its spherical aberration. 
The effect of employing such curves of 
glass would be an increase of illumina- 
tion, and a more perfect distinctness of 
image. These curves were called the 
ovals of Descartes; but the elliptic or 
hyperbolic speculum would answfcr near- 
ly the same purpose. The latter kind has 
been frequently attempted; but, on ac- 
count of the difficulties in working them, 
if there were no other objection, none but 



spherical lenses are in use. In Descar- 
tes*s theory, he explained the equality of 
the angles of incidence and reflection in 
the case of light, correctly as to the re- 
sult, though with the assumption of a 
false principle of his own, that no motion 
is lost in the coUision of hard bodies such 
as he conceived light to be. Its perfect 
elasticity makes his demonstration true. 

51. Descartes carried the theory of the 
rainbow beyond the point where Theory or 
Antonio de Dominis had left it. th« rainbow. 
He gave the true explanation of the outer 
bow by a second intermediate reflection 
of the solar ray within the drop ; and he 
seems to have answered the question most 
naturally asked, though far from being of 
obvious solution, wh^^ all this refracted 
light should only stnke the eye in two 
arches with certain angles and diameters, 
instead of pouring its prismatic lustre over 
all the raindrops of the cloud. He found 
that no pencil of light continued, after 
undergoing the orocesses of refraction 
and reflection in the drop, to be composed 
of parallel rays, and, consequently, to 
possess that degree of density which fits 
it to excite sensation in our eyes, except 
the two which make those angles wiUi 
the axis drawn from the sun to an oppo- 
site point at which the two bows are per- 
ceived. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HISTORY or 80MB OTHER PROVINCES OF LITERATURE FROM 1600 TO 1650. 



8eot. I. On Natural History. 

Zoology.— Fabrtdus on Langumge of Brutes. — 
BoUny. 

1. The Vast collections of Aldrovandus 

Aidn>v.nd».. ?" zoo>9fy» though they may 
be considered as representmg 
to us the knowledge of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were, as has been seen before, only 
published in a small part before its close. 
The fourth and concluding part of his Or- 
nithology appeared in 1603 ; the History 
of Insects in 1604. Aldrovandus himself 
died in 1605. The posthumous volumes 
appeared in considerable intervals: that 
on molluscous animals and zoophytes in 
1606 ; on fishes and cetacea in 1613 ; on 
whole-hoofed quadrupeds in 1616 ; on di- 
gitate quadrupeds, both viviparous and 
oviparous, in 1637 ; on serpents in 1640 ; 
and on cloven-hoofed quadrupeds in 1642. 
There are also volumes on plants and 
minerals. These were all printed at Bo- 



logna, and most of them afterward at 
Frankfort; but a complete collection is 
very rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, 1605, a 
miscellaneous volume on natural q„,,„^ 
history, chiefly, but not wholly, 
consisting of translations or extracts from 
older works, we find several new species of 
simiffi, the manis, or scaly ant-eater of the 
Old World, the three>toed sloth, and one 
or two armadilloes. We may add also the 
since extinguished race, that phcenix of 
ornithologists, the much-lamented dodo. 
This portly bird is delineated by Clusius, 
such as it then existed in the Mauritius. 

3. In 1648, Piso on the Materia Medica 
of Brazil, together with Marc- Rjoand 
graf's Natural History of the Marcgran 
same country, was published at Leyden, 
with notes by De Laet. The descriptions 
of Marcgraf are good, and enable us to 
identify the animals. They correct the 
imperfect notions of Gesner, and add sev- 
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era! species which do not appear in his 
woikf or perhaps in that of Aldrovan- 
dus : such as the tamandua, or Brazilian 
ant-eater ; several of the family of cavies ; 
the coati-mondi, which Gesner had per- 
haps meant in a defective description; the 
lama, the pacos, the jaguar, and some 
smaller feline animals ; the prehensile 
porcupine, and several ruminants. But 
some, at least, of these had been already 
described in the histories of the West In- 
dies, by Hernandez d'Ovideo,- Acosta, and 
Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots origin, col- 
JbiMton ^^^^^^ ^^ information of ms pred- 
ecessors in a Natural History of 
Animals, published in successive parts 
from 1648 to 1653. The History of 
Quadrupeds appeared in the latter year. 
"The text," says Cuvier, "is extracted, 
with some taste, from Gesner, Aldrovan- 
dus, Marcgraf, and Mouffet; and it an- 
swered its purpose as an elementary woiiL 
in natural history till Linnaeus taught a 
more accurate method of. classifying, 
naming, and describing animals. Even 
Linnaeus cites him continually."* I find 
in Jonston a pretty good account of the 
chimpanzee (Orang-outang Indorum, ab 
Angola delaius), taken, perhaps, from the 
Observationes Medicae of Tulpius.f The 
delineations in Jonston being from cop- 
perplates, are superior to the coarse wood- 
cuts of Gesner, but fail sometimes very 
greatly in exactness. In his notions of 
classification, being little else than a com- 
piler, it may be supposed thai he did not 
advance a step beyond his predecessors. 
The Theatrura Insectorum, by Mouffet, an 
English physician of the preceding centu- 
ry, was published in 1634 ; it seems to be 
compiled, in a considerable degree, from 
the unpublished papers of Gesner and for- 
eign naturalists, whom the. author has 
rather too servilely copied. Haller, how- 
ever, is said to have placed Mouffet above 
all entomologists before the age of Swam- 
merdam-l 



♦ Biogr. UnW. 

t 9rotius, Kpist. ad Gallot, p. 21, gives an ac- 
count of a chimpanzee, monstrum hominis dicam 
an bestic 7 and refere to Tnlpius. The donbt of 
Grotius as to the possible humanity of this quam 
simiiis turpisaima bestia nobis is not so stnmge as 
the much graver language of Linnaus. 

X Biogr. Univ. Chalmers. 1 am no judge of 
the merits of the book ; but if the followinsf sen- 
tence of the English translation does it no injus- 
tice, Mouflfet must have taken little pains to do 
more than transcribe. " In Germany and England 
I do not hear that there are any gra—hopper* at all ; 
but if there .be, they are m both countriu called 
Bow-krickets, or Baulm krickets."— P. 960. This 
translation is subjoined to TopselPs History of 
Four-footed Beasu, collected oat Of Gesner and 

Vol. II.— Kk 



5. We may place under the head of zo* 
ology % short essay by Fabricius Fsbricius cm 
de Aquapendente on the Ian- th« language 
guage of brutes; a subject very "'^"'•^ 
curious in itself, and which has by no 
means sufficiently attracted notice even 
in this experimental age. It cannot be 
said that Fabricius enters thoroughly into 
the problem, much less exhausts it. He 
divides the subject into six questions : 1. 
Whether brutes have a language, and of 
what kind : 2. How far it differs from that 
of man, and whether the languages' of dif 
ferent species differ from one another : 3. 
What is its use : 4. In what modes ani- 
mals Express their affections: 6. What 
means we have of understanding their 
language: 6. What is their organ of 
speech. The affirmative of the first ques- 
tion he proves by authorit>r of several 
writers, confirmed by experience, espe 
cially of hunters, shepherds, and cow 
herds, who know by the difference of 
sounds what animals mean to express. 
It may be objected that brutes utter 
sounds, but do not speak. But this is 
merely as we define speech ; and he at- 
tempts to show that brutes, by vaiying 
their utterance, do all that we do by literal 
sounds. This leads to the solution of the 
second question. Men agree with brutes 
in having speech, and in forming ele* 
mentary sounds of determinate time ; but 
ours is more oomplex ; these elementary 
sounds, which he calls articulos, or joints 
of the voice, being quicker and more nu- 
merous. Man, again, forms his sounds 
more by means of the lips and tongue* 
which are softer in him than they are in 
brutes. Hence his speech runs into great 
variety and complication, which we call 
language, while that of animals within 
the same species is much more uniform. 

6. The question as to the use of speech 
to brutes is not difficult. But he seems 
to confine this utihty to the expression of 
particular emotions, and does not meddle 
with the more curious inquiry^ whether 
they have a capacity of communicating 
specific facts to one another ; and, if they 
have, whether this is done through the 
organs of the voice. The fourth question 
is, in how many modes animals 'express 
tlleir feelings. These ^e by lo(A, by 
gesture, by sound, by voice, by language. 
Fabricius tells us that he had seen a dog, 
meaning to expel another dog from the 
place he wishea himself to occupy, begin 
by looking fierce, then use meaning ges- 
tures, then growl, and finally bark. In- 



others, in an edition of I65S. The first ^ition d 
Topseirs very ordinary composition was in 1008 
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Ibrior animals, such at wornia, have only 
the two former aorta of eommmiication. 
Fishes, at least some kinds, hare a power 
of emitting a sound, though not properly 
a voice ; this may be by the fins or gills. 
To insects, also, he seems to deny Toice, 
much more language, thou^ they declare 
their feelings by sound. Even of oxen, 
stags, and some other quadrupeds, he 
would rather say that they have voice 
than language. But eats, dogs, and birds 
have a proper language. iOl, however, 
are exceliea by man, who is truly called 
ftfpoi»i (com his more clear and distinct ar- 
ticulations. 

7. In the fifth place, however diflleult 
it may appear to understand the language 
of brutes, we know that they understand 
what is said to them ; how much more, 
therefore, ought we, superior in reason, 
to understand them. He proceeds from 
hence to an analysis of the passions, 
which he reduces to four: Joy, desire, 
grief, and fear. Having thus drawn our 
map of the passions, we must ascertain, 

5 observation, what are the articulations 
which any species of animals is capa- 
ble, which cannot be done by description. 
His own experiments were made on the 
dog and the hen. Their articulations are 
sometimes complex; as, when a dog 
wants to come into his master's chamber, 
he beffins by a shrill, small yelp, express- 
ive 01 desire, which becomes deeper, so 
aa to denote a mingled desire and annoy- 
ance, and ends in a lamentable howl of 
the latter feeling alone. Fabricius gives 
several other rules, deduced from obser- 
vation, of dogs, but ends by confessing 
that he has not fully attained his object, 
which was to furnish every one with a 
compendious method of understanding the 
language of animais *. the inquirer must, 
therefore, proceed upon these rudiments, 
and make out more by c^Mervation and 
flood canine society. He shows, finally, 
from the difierent stiucture of the organs 
of speech, that no bnite can ever rival 
man; their chief instrument being the 
throat, which we use only for vowel 
sounds. Two important questions are 
hardly touched in this little treatise : first, 
as has been said, whether bnites, can 
communicate specific facts to each othef ; 
and, secondly, to what extent they can 
associate ideas with the languagie of man. 
These ought to occupy our excellent nat- 
uralists. 

8. Columns, belonging to the Oolonna 
Boianj: femily, and one of the greatest 
OQiiiniia. botanisU of the sixteenth centu- 
xy, maintained the honour of that science 
diuing the present period, which his long 



life embraced. In the Academy of the 
Linoei, founded by Prince Frederic Cesi 
about 1506, and to which the revival of 
natural philosophy is greatly due, Colum- 
na took a conspicuous share. His Ec- 
phriisis, a history Of rare plants, was pub- 
lished m two parts at Rome, in 1806 and 
1616. In this he laid down the true basis 
of the science, by establishing the distinc- 
tion of genera, which Gesner, Cssalpint 
and Camerarius had already conceived, 
but which itnras left for Columns to con- 
firm and employ. He alone, of all the 
contemporary botanists, seems to have 
I4>pre0ated the luminous ideas which 
Cesalpin had bequeathed to posterity.* 
In his posthumous observations on the 
natural history of Mexico by Hernandez, 
he still farther developed Uie jphilosoph/ 
of botanical arrangements. Columns is 
the first who used copper instead of wood 
to delineate plants; an improvement 
which soon became general. This was 
in the ^vrUaomfoc, sive Plantarum aliquot 
Historia, 1594. There are errors in this 
woric ; but it is remarkaUe for the accu- 
racy of the descriptions, and for the cor- 
rectness and beauty of the figures.f 

9. Two brothers, John and Caspar Bau- 
hin, inferior in philosophy to Co- ^^^ ^^ 
lumna, made more copious addi- oupw 
tions to the nomenclature and de- Bwiub. 
scription of plants. The eldei, who was 
bom in 1641, and had acquired some ee- 
lebrity as a botanist in the last century, 
lived to complete, but not to publish, a 
Historia Plantarum Universalis, which did 
not appear till 1860. It contains the de- 
scriptions of 6000 species, and the figures 
of 3677, but small and ill-executed. His 
brother, though much younger, had prece- 
ded him, not only by the Phytopinax in 
1596, but by his chief woric, the Pinax 
Theatri Botanici, in 1893. ^ Caspar Bau- 
hin," says a modem botanist, ** is inferior 
to his brother in his descriptions and in 
sagaoity ; but his delineations are better, 
and his synonymes more complete. They 
are both below Clusins in description, and 
below several older botanists in their fig- 
ures. In their arrangement they follow 
Lobel, and have neglected the lights which 
CBBsalpin and Columna had held out. 
Their chief praise is to have brought to> 

g ether a great deal of knowledge acquired 
y their predecessors, but the merit of 
both has been exaggerated. "( 



* Biogr. Unir. f Id., Sprang. 

t Biogr. Univ. PiiIteiMtj speaks more highly of 
John Baafain. '* That which Gesner performeif foe 
xoology, John Bauhin cilected ia botaay. It ia^ Hi 
reality, a repoeiuny of att that was ▼alnaUe in the 
ancients; in nis immediate predeeesson, and in the 
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10. Johmon, m 1$8«, pobiithed an edi- 
-. . , tion of Oerard*8 Herbal. Bat the 
ptruniM. Tij^a^ruirf Botanicum of Paikin- 
son, in 1<|40, is a work, says Pulteney, of 
much more onginalitj than Gerard's, and 
it contains abundantly more matter. We 
find in it near 3800 plants ; but many de- 
scriptions recur more than once. The 
arrangement is in seventeen classes, part- 
ly according to tl\e known or suppimed 
qualities of the plant, and partly according 
to their external character.* ''This het- 
erogeneous classification, which seems to 
be founded on that of Dodoens, shows the 
small advances that had been made to- 
wards any truly scitatific distribution; 
on the contrary,^ Gerard, Johnson, and 
Parkinson had rather gone back, by not 
sulBdently pursuing the example of Lo- 
be!*" 



Sect. II. Oh Ahatomy aicd Minicnir. 

CLuou of eariy WriCen to the Diteoverjr of the 
Circulation of the Blood. — Hanrey. — Lactaal 
Vasaels diacovered by Aaellioa.— Medicii^. 

11: Tn first important discovery that 

vaiTeaar ^*^ ™<^ P^^^^ ^ ^^^ ceutury 
chevaina was that of the valves of the 
diacofered. veitts, which is justly ascribed 
to Fabricius de Aquapendente, a professor 
at Padua ; becaujse, though some of these 
valves are described even by Berenger, 
and farther observations were made on 
the subject by Sylvius, Vesalius, and other 
anatomists, yet Fallopiua himself had, in 
this instance, thrown back the science by 
denying their existence, and no one before 
Fabricius had generalized the discovery. 
This he did in his public lectures as early 
as 1534 ; but his tract De Venarum Osti- 
olis appeared in 1603. This discovery, 
as well as that of Harvey, has been at- 
tributed to Father Paul Sarpi, whose im- 
mense reputation in the north of Italy ac- 
credited eyery tale favourable to his glory. 
But there seems to be no sort of ground 
for either supposition. 

13. The discovery of a general ciicula- 
tffngff^^ tion hi the blood has done such 
dM Moor* honour to Harvey's name, and 
•*•«'»>■•** has been claimed for so many 
others^ that it deserves more considera^ 
tion than we can usually giye to anatomi- 
od science. According to Galen, and the 
general theory of anatomists formed by 
his writings, the arterial blood flows from 



diacoreriea of hu own tiino relatinf to the history 
of vegetaUea, and ia executed with that accoricy 
and critical judgment which can only be exhibited 
by aoperior taleBte.*'-^Hist of Botany in Em land, 



the heart to the extremities, and returns 
again by the same channels, the venous 
blood being propelled, in like manner, to 
and from the liver. The discovery attrib- 
uted to Harvey was, that the arteries 
communicate with the veins, and that all 
the blood returns to the heart by the lat- 
ter vessels. Besides this general or sys- 
tematic circulation, there is one called the 
pulmonary, in which the blood is carri^ 
by certain arteries through tfi» lungs, and 
returned again by correspondhig veins, 
preparatory to its being sent into the 
general sanguineous system ; so that its 
course is through a double series of rami- 
fied vessels, each beginning and termina- 
ting at the heart, but not at the same side 
of the hearty the left side, which, from a 
cavity called its ventricle, throws out the 
artenal blood by the aorta, and by an- 
other, called its auricle, receives that 
which has passed through the lungs by 
the pulmonary vein, bein^ separated by a 
solid septum from the right side, which, 

K means of similar cavities, receives the 
K>d of all the veins, excepting those of 
the lungs, and throws it out into the pul- 
monary artery. It is thus evident that 
the word pulmonary circulation is not 
strictly proper, there being only one for 
the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, 
Christianisiiii Restitutio, has ex- ,^,^^, 1..^ ^ 
cited the attention of the literary Merited lo 
part of the worid, not only by the *wwi««i 
unhi4>py 'a^ i^ brought upon the author, 
and its extreme scarcity, but by a remark- 
able passage wherein he has been suppo- 
sed to describe the circulation of the blood. 
That Servetus had a just idea of the pul- 
monary circulation and the aeration of the 
blood in the lungs, is manifest by this 
passage, and is denied by no one ; but it 
has been the opinion of anatotnists that he 
did not apprehend the return of the mass 
of the blood through the veins to the right 
auricle of the heart.* 



* In the firat ▼olame of thia work, p. 239, 1 have 
obeerred that Levaaaear had come maeh nearer to 
the theory of a geoeral eircnlatton than Berr etM . 
But the peeaage in Levaaaeor, which I knew onty 
from the qootation in Portal, Hiet de rAnatomie, 
i., 373, doea not, on oonaoltins the book itaelf, besr 
oot the inforence which Pottal aeema to deduce; 
and heliaa, not onite rifhtly, omitted all expreaaions 
which he thought cmneoua. Thoe Leraaaeur pre- 
cedea the fint aemenee of Portal*e quotation by the 
ibUowtng: Intua (in corde) aunt ainua aeu ven- 
trieuH duo tantum, aepto qoodam medio diacreti, 
ptr emftu firtmmm aanguia et apiritoa communicatur. 
in ntraque duo vaaa faabentof . For thia he quotea 
Oalen; and the perforation of the aeptum of the 
heart ia known to be one of Oalen'a errova. Upon 
the whole, there ^eeraa no ground forbeliering that 
Levaaaeor waa acquainted with the general circa- 
lation; andtheogh hie langnage aisy al iitot lead 
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14. Colnmbas is acknowledged to have | senred or consigned it to writing before, 
been acquainted with the pnlmo- { Arantius, according to Portal, has descri- 

' bed the pulmonary circulation still better 



locoiambw; ^^^ circulation. He says of 
his own discovery, that no one had ob- 

H9 to believe th«t he speaks of that through the 
lungs, even this is not distinctly made out. 8pren- 
gel, in his History of Medicine, does not mentbn 
the name of Levasseur (or Vasseus, as he was 
called in Latin) among those who anticipated, in 
any degree, the discovery of circulation. The book 
quoted by Portal is Vasseus in Anatomen Corporis 
Humani Tabulce Quatuor, several times pnnt^ 
between 1540 and 1500. 

Andres (Origine e Progresaio d'Ogni Litteratura, 
vol. ziv., p. 37) has put in a claim for a Spanish far- 
rier, by name Reina, who, in a book printed in 1552, 
but of which there seems to have been an earlier 
edition (Libro di Maniscalcheria becbo y ordenado 
por Krancisco de la Reyna), asseru in few and plam 
words, as Andres quotes them in Italian, that the 
bloud goes in a circle through all the limbs. 1 do 
not know that the book has been seen by any one 
else ; and it would be deairable to examine the con- 
text, since other writers have seemed to know the 
truth without really apprehending it. 



than Columbus, while Sprengel denies that 
he has described it sdl. U is perfectly 
certain, and is admitted on all sides, that 
Columbus did not know the systemic cir- 
culation : in what manner he disposed of 
the blood does not very clearly appear; 
but, as he conceived a passage to exi»t 
between the ventricles of the heart, it is 
probable, though his words do not lead to 
this inference, that he supposed the aera- 
ted blood to be transmitted back in this 
course.* 

15. Cttsalpin, yf\iwe versatile genius 
entered upon every field of re- andtoCa- 
search, has, in more than one of ^v^- 
his treatises relating to very different 
topics, and especially in that upon plants, 
some remarkable passages on the same 
subject, which approach more nearly than 
any we have seen, to a just notion of the 



That Servetus was only acquainted with the ^ ^ . , 

?ulmooarycirculationhasbeenihegenefalopinion.] general circulation, and have led several 
•orul, though in one place he speaks w»tii .»««»] ^ liters to insist on his claim as a prior 



precision, repeatedly limits the discovery to this . 
and Sprengel does not entertain the least suspicion 
that it went farther. Andres (xiv., 38). not cer- 
tainly a medical authority, but conversant with 
such, and very partial to Spanish claimants, asserts 
the same, if a more general language may be 
found in some writers, it may be ascribed to their 
want of distinguishing the two circulations. A 
medical friend, who, at my request, perused and 
considered the passage in Servetus, as it is quoted 
in Allwoerdeu's life, says in a letter, " All that this 
passage implies which has any reference to the 
greater circulation, may be comprised in the follow- 
ing points: 1. That the heart tisnsmits a vivifying 
principle along the arteries and the blood which 
they contain to the snastomosing veins. 2. That 
this living prmciple vivifies the liver and the venous 
system generally: 3. That the liver produces the 
bUHxl Itself, end transmits it through the vena cava 
to the heart, in order to obtain the vital principle, 
by performing the lesser circulation, which Serve- 
tus seems perfectly to comprehend. 

''Now, according to this view of the passage, all 
the movement of Uie blood implied is that which 
takes place from the liver, through the vena cava to 
the heart, and that of the lesser circulation. It 
would sppear to me that Servetus is on the brink 
of the aiscovery of the circulstion ; but that his 
notions respecting the transmission of his ' vitalis 
spiritus' diverted his attention from that great 
mxnement of the blood itself which Harrpv discov- 
ered. ... It is clear thst the quantity of blood sent 
to the heart for the elaboration of the vital spiritus 
is, according U> Servetus, only thst fumtshed by the 
liver to the vena cava inferior. But the blood thus 
introduced is represeiitMl by him as performing the 
circnUlion through the lungs very regularly." 

It appears singular that, while Servetus distinct- 
ly knew that the septum of the heart, pnries 11 le 
medius, as he calls it, is closed, which Berc iger 
had discovered, and Vesalius confirmed (tlioogii the 
bulk of anfttomists long afterward adhered toGalen's 
notion of perforation), and, consequently, that some 
Other roeana must exist for restoring the blood from 
the left division of the heart to the right, he should 
not have seen the necessity of a system of vesaela 
to carry forward this commnnicatioD. 



discoverer to Harvey. Portal admits that 
this might be regarded as a fair pretension, 
if he were to judge from such passages ; 
but there are others which contradict this 
supposition, and show Oaesalpin to have 
had a confused and imperfect idea of the 
office of the veins. Sprengel, though at 
first he seems to incline more towards the 
pretensions of Ceesalpin, comes ultimately 
almost to the same conclusion ; and, giving 
the reader the words of most importance, 
leaves him to form his^own judgment. 
The Italians are more confident: Tira- 
boschi and Comiani, neither of whotn is 
medical authority, put in an unhesitating 
claim for Csesalpiu as the discoverer of 



* The leading passage in Columbus (De Re 
Anatomica, lib. vii , p. 177, edit. 1559), whicQ 1 have 
not found quoted by Portal or Sprengel, is as fol- 
lows : Inter hos ventriculos septum adest, per quod 
fere omnes existimant sanguini a dextro ventriculo 
ad sinifitrum aditum patefieri ; id ut iieret fturiliua, 
in transitu ob vitslium spirituum generationem 
demum reddi; sed longa errant via; nam aanguis 
per arteriosam venam ad pulmonem fertur ; ibi()ue 
attenuatur; deinde cum aere una per arteriam 
venalem ad sinistrum cordis ventriculum defertur; 
quod nemo hactenus aut animadvertit aiit scriptum 
reliquit ; licet maxim^ et ab omnibus animadverten- 
dum. He afterward makes a remark, in which 
Servetus had preceded him, that the size of the 
pulmonary artery (vena srteriosa) is greater than 
would be required for the nutrition of the lungs 
alone. Whether he knew of the passages in Ser- 
vetus or no. notwithstanding bis claim of originality, 
is not perhaps manifest : the coincidence as to the 
function of the lungs in aerating the blood is re 
markable ; but, if Columbus bad any direct knowl 
edge of the Christisnismi Restitutio, he did nca 
choose to follow it in the remarkable discovery 
that there is no perforation in the eeptum between 
the ventricles. 
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ihe circalation of the blood, not without 
unfair reflections on Harvey.* 

16. It is thus manifest that several anat- 
Generally uo- omists of the Sixteenth century 
known before were ou the Verge of complete- 
uarvey. |y detecting the law by which 
the motion of the blood is governed ; and 
the language of one is so strong, that we 
must have recourse, in ordei^to exclude 
his claim, to the irresistible fact that he 
did not confirm by proof his own theory, 
nor announce it in such a manner as to 
attract the attention of the world. Cer- 
tainly, when the doctrine of a general cir- 
culation was advanced by Harvey, he both 
announced it as a paradox, and was not 
deceived in expecting that it would be so 
accounted. Tnose, again, who strove to 
depreciate his originality, sought intima- 
tious in the writings of the ancients, and 
even spread a rumour that he had stolen 
the papers of Father Paul ; but it does not 
appear that they talked, like some mod- 
erns, of plagiarism from Levasseur or 
Caesalpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the cir- 

culation of the blood in London 

Hiedleeotrery. -^ j^jg. ^^^ j^jg Excrcitatio de 

* Tirabotchi, x., 49. Corniani. vi., 8. He quotas, 
on the authority of another Italian writer, il giiidi- 
xto di due illastri Ingleai, i fratelh Hunter, i quali, 
esaniinato bene il proceseo di questa cauaa, si mara- 
vigliajto dMa untaixa dnta in fmnrt dd laro ooneUta- 
dmo. I must doubt, till more evidence is produced, 
whether this be true. 

The passage in Cesalpin's Questionea Peripatet- 
ics is certainly the moat resembling a statement 
of the entire truth that can be found in any writer 
before Harvey. 1 transcribe it from Dutens^s Origins 
des D^couvertesj vol. ii., p. 23. Idcirco pulmo per 
venam arteriis similem ex. deztro cordis ventriculo 
fenridum hauriens aanguinem. eumqoe per anasto- 
moain arteric venali reddens, qQ» in sinistrum 
cordis TBntriculum tendit, transmisso interim aere 
frigido per asperv arteria canales, qui juzta arteriaro 
venalem protenduntur, non tamen osculis com- 
mnnicantes, utputavit Galenus, solotactu temperat 
Huic sanguinis circulatiooi ex deztro cordis ven- 
tricalo per |>ulmones in sinistnim ejusdem ven- 
triculum optimi respondent ea qu« ex dissectione 
apparent. Nam duo sunt vaaa in dextrmn ventricu- 
lum desineniia, duo etiam in sinistrum ; duorum 
autem unum intromittit tantum, alterum educit, 
membranis eo ingenio conatitutis. Vas igitur in- 
tromittens vena et magna quidem in dextro, qo« 
cava appellatar; parva autem in sinistra ex pui* 
mone introdocens, cujus unica est tunica, et cete- 
rarum venarum. Vaa autem educens arleria est 
magna quidem in sinistra, qua aorta appellatur; 
parva autem in dextra, ad pufmones derivans, cujus 
similiter dun sunt tunics, ut in csteris arteriis. 

In the treatise De Piantis we have a similar, but 
shorter passage. Nam in animalibus videmus all- 
mentum per venaa duci ad cor tanqnam ad officinam 
calorie insiti, et adepta inibi ultima perfectione, per 
arterias inuniversnm corpus distribma^ntespiritu, 
qui ex eodem alimento m corde gignitur. f have 
taken this from the article of Cssalpin in the 
Biographie Untverselle. 



Motn Cordis was not published till 1698. 
He was induced, as is said, to conceive 
the probability of this great truth by re- 
flectmg on the final cause of those valves, 
which his master, Fabricius de Aquapen- 
dente, had demonstrated in the veins; 
valves whose structure was such as to 
prevent the reflux t)f the blood towards the 
extremities. Fabricius himself seems to 
have been ignorant of this structure, and 
certainly of the circulation; for he pre- 
sumes that they serve to prevent the blood 
from flowing like a river towaords the feet 
and hands, and from collecting in one part. 
Harvey followed his own happy conjec- 
ture by a long inductive process of ex- 
periments on the effects of ligatures, and 
on the observed motion of the blood in 
living animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an 
unfair silence as to Servetus, ui^o^jy 
Columbus, Levasseur, and Caesal- doabied to 
pill, who had all preceded him ** o^»«*« 
m the same track. Tiraboschi copies 
Portal, and Corniani speaks of the appro- 
priation of Cssalpin's discovery by Har- 
vey. It may be replied, that no one can 
reasonably suppose Harvey to have been 
acquainted with the passage in Servetus. 
But the imputation of suppressing the 
merits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and 
founded upon ignorance or forgetfulness 
of Harvey^s celebrated Exercitation. In 
the prooemium to this treatise he observes, 
that almost all anatomists have hitherto 
supposed with Galen, that the mechanism 
of tne pulse is the same as that of respira- 
tion. But he not less than three times 
makes an exception for Columbus, to 
whom he most expressly refers the theory 
of a pulmonary circulation. * Of Cssalpin 
he certainly says nothing ; but there seems 
to be no presumption that he was acouaint- 
ed with that author^s writings; Were it 
even true that he had been guided in his 
researches by the obscure passages we 
have quoted, could this set aside the m^rit 
of that patient induction by which he es- 
tablished his own theory 1 Csesalpin as- 



* Pene omnes hue usque anAomid roedici et 
pfailosophi supponunt cum Oaleno eandem uaom 
esse pulsus, quam respirationis. But though he 
certainly claima the doctrine of a general circulation 
as whollv his own, and counts it a paradox which 
will startle every one, he as expressly refers (p. 38 
and 41 of the Exercitatio) that of a pulmonary 
transmission of the blood to Columbus, peritissimo, 
doctissimoque anatomico; and observes, in his pro- 
osmium, as an objection to the received theory, 
quomodo probabile est {vii nolavit RualAu Coban- 
bus) Unto sanguine opus esse ad nntriUonem pui 
mooum, cum hoc vaa, vena videlicet srteriosa [hoc 
est, uti tom loqoebentur, arteria pulmonaiis] ex- 
superet magnitudine ntrumqoe ramum distribution 
is vena cav» desceodentis craralem, p. 16. 
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•eits at best, what we may say he divioed, 
but did not know to be true : Harvey aa- 
aerts wliat be had demonatrated. The 
one is an empiric in a philosophical sense, 
the other a legitimate minister of truth. 
It has been justly said, that he alone dis- 
covers who proves ; nor is there a more 
odious office, or a more sof^tipal course 
of reasoning, than to impair the credit of 
^reat men, as Dutens wasted his erudition 
in doing, by huntiny out equivocal and in- 
sulated passages from older writers, in 
order to depreciate the originality of the 
real teachers of mankind.* It may, in- 
deed, be thought wonderful that Servetua, 
Columbus, or Cvsalpin should not have 
more distinctly apprehended the conse- 
quences of what they maintained, since it 
seems difficult to conceive the lesser cir- 
culation without the greater ; but the de- 
fectiveness of their views is not to be al- 
leged as a counterbalance to the more 
steady sagacity of Harvey. The solution 
of their falling so short is that they were 
right, not indeed quite by guess, but upon 
insufficient proof; and that the conscious- 
ness of this, embarrassing their minds, 
prevented them from deducing inferences 
which now appear irresistible. In every 
department of philosophy, the researches 
of the first inquirers have often been ar- 
rested by similar causes, f 



* This is the general character of a really learned 
and interesting work by Dutens, Origine dee D^ 
coovertes attribo^et wax Modemee. Jaetice is doe 
to those who have first straek out, even without 
following up, original ideas in any science ; but not 
at the expense of those who, senenlly without 
knowledge of whet had been said before, have de- 
duced the same principles from reasoning or from 
observation, and carneo them out to important con- 
sequences. Pascal qooias Monlsigne for the shrewd 
remark, that we should try a man who says a wise 
thing, for we may often find that he does not under- 
stand it. Those who entertain a morbid jealousy 



of modem philosophy are glad to avail thomael 
of such hunters into obscure antiquity as Dotens, 
and they are seconded bv all the envioua, the on- 
candid, and by many of the unreflecting among 
mankind. With respect to the immediate question, 
the passages which Dutens hss quoted from Hip- 
pocrates and Plato have certainly an appearance 
of expressing a real circulation of the blood by the 
words nptoin and n^^cMyicMv ti^mns ; but others, 
and especially one from Nemesius, on which some 
reliance hat been placed, mean nothing more than 
the flux and reflux of the blood, which the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the heart was supposed to pro- 
duce.— See Dutens, vol. iL, p. 8-13. Mr. Coleridge 
has been deceived in the same manner by some 
lines of Jordano Bruno, which he takes to describe 
the circulation of the blood ; whereas they merely 
express its movement to and fro, smoi <i rtmmt, 
which might be by the same system of vessels. 

t The biographer of Harvey in the Biographic 
Universelle strongly vindicates his claim. Tons 
les hoounes instroiu conviennent aujoord'hoi que 
Harvey est la veritable aateur de cette belle d^coa- 
verte. . . . Ctealpin prassentoit la ciicolation art^ 



19. Harvey is the author of a treatise 
on generation, wherein he maiur B^yvsy^ 
taina that all animals, including treatise on 
men, are derived from an egg. G"«»«i««- 
In this book we first find an argument 
maintained against spontaneous genera- 
tion, which, in the case of the lower ani- 
mals, had been generally received. Spren- 
gel thinks this treatise prolix, ana not 
equal to ihf author's reputation.* It was 
first published in 1651. 

30. Next in importance to the discovery 
of Harvey is that of Asellius as ueisais 
to the lacteal vessels. Eusta- discorersd 
chins had observed the thoracic ^ AseiMos. 
duct in a horse. But AseUius, more by 
chance, as he owns, than by reflection, 
perceived the lacteals in a fat dog which 
ne opened soon after it had eaten. Tl^s 
was in 1622, and his treatise De Lacteis 
Venis was published in 1627.t Harvey 
did not assent to this discovery, and en- 
deavoured to dispute the use of the ves- 
sels i nor is it to his honour that, even to 
the end of his life, he disregarded the sub- 
sequent confirmation that Pecquet and 
Bartholin had furnished.^ The former 
detected the common origu of the lacteal 
and lymphatic vessels in 1647, though his 
work on the subject was not published till 
1651. But Olaus Rudbeck was the first 
who clearly distinguished these two kinds 
of vessels. 

21. Scheiner,' the Jesuit, proved that the 
retina is the oi^an of sight, and owicai dto- 
that the humours serve only to coverks sr 
refract the rays which paint the seheinw. 
object on the optic nerve. This was in a 
treatise entitled Oculus, hoc est, Funda- 
mentum Opticum, 1619.^ The writings 
of several anatomists of this period, such 
as Riolan, Veding, Bartholin, contain par- 
tial accessions to Uie science ; but it seems 
to have been less enriched by great dis- 
coveries, aAer those already named, than 
in the preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of Paracel- 
sus continued to have many ad- af«dieinc: 
vocates in Germany. A new vanHai-' 
class of enthusiasts sprung from "^^ 
the same school, and, calling themselves 



rielle, en supposant que le sang r^toume des eztr<m« 
lies au coor ; mais ces assertions ne furent point 
piouvtes ; elles ne se trouv&rent itay^es par aucune 
experience, par aucun fait; et Ton peut dire de 
Cesalpin qa*il divina presque la grande circulation 
dont les lois Ini furent totalement inconnues; la 
dicoaverte en ^it reserve a Guillanme Hsrvey. 

• Hist de la MMteine, iv., 299. Portal, ii., 477. 

t Portal, ii., 461. Spreogcl, iv., 201. Peiresc 
soon after this got the body of a man fresh hanged 
after a good supper, and had the plessuie o( con 
firming the discovery of Asellius by his own eyes 
'^Gassendi, Vita Peirescii, p. 1T7. 

t Sprengal, iv., 203. 4 Id^ 'TO 
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Roslcniciaiis, nfetanded to eore 
by faith and imagination. A tnie Rosi- 
crucian, they hekU had only to look on a 
patient to cure him. The analogy of 
magnetiam, renved in the laat and pres- 
ent age, was commonly employed.* Of 
this school the most eminent was Van 
Helmont^ who combined the Paracekian 
saperstitions with some original ideas of 
his own. His general idea of medicine 
was, that its business was to regulate the 
archffius, an immaterial prittci|3e of life 
and health ; to which, like Paracelsus, he 
attributed a mysterious being and efficacy. 
The seat of the archaeua is in the stom- 
ach ; and it is to be effeeted either by a 
scheme of diet or through the imaffination. 
Spren^el praises Van Helmoni for over- 
throwmg many curnent errors, and for an- 
nouncing principles since purBoed.t The 
French physicians adhered to the Hippo- 
cratic school, in opposition to what Spren- 
gel calls the Chemiatric, which more or 
less may be reckoned that of Paracelsus. 
The Italians were still renowned in medi- 
cine. Sanctoritts, De Medicina Statica, 
1614, seems the only work to which we 
need allude. It is loaded with eulogy by 
Porta], Tiraboschi, and other writers.^ 



Section III. 

On Oriental Literature. ~ Hebrew Learning.— Ara- 
bic, and other fiaatern Langaagea. 

23. During no period of eoual length 
iHmiaion of since the revival of letters has 
Hebrew, the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language been, apparently, so much diffu- 
sed among the literary world as in that 
before us. The frequent sprinkling of its 
characters in works of the most miscella- 
neous erudition will strike the eve of ev- 
ery one who habitually conshlts them. 
Nor was this learning by any means so 
much confined to the clergy as it has been 
in later times, though their order naturally 
furnished the greater portion of those who 
laboured in that fiekl. Some of the chief 
Ilebraists of this age were laymen. The 
study of this language prevailed most in 



- ^ All in nature, nya Croll of Heate, one of the 
principal theoaophiau in medicine, ia lifinf ; all 
that liTea haa ita vital force, or aatnim, which can- 
not act without a body, hot paaaea from one to an- 
other. All thioga m the roacrocoam are found alao 
in the microcoam. The inward or aatral man ia 
Oabalia, from which the KieAce ia named. Thia 



Oabaiia or imagination ia aa a magnet to ezteraal 
objecta, which if thna atlracta. BiedieioM «et bj 
A magnetic lbroe.-~8prengel, iii., 968. 

t Vol v., p. as. 

t Portal, tt., 391. Tiiaboicbi, n., Sm Biogr. 
Univ. 



the Protestant countries of Europe, and it 
was cultivated with much leal in Eng- 
hmd. The period between the last yean 
of Eli2abeth and the Restoration may be 
reckoned that in which a knowledge of 
Hebrew has been most usual among our 
divines. 

94. Upon this subject I can only assert 
what I collect to be the verdict uamam noc 
of Judicious critics.* It seems «ttdMdlna» 
that the Hebrew language was '^ »»•*»«»<>• 
not yet sufficiently studied in the method 
most likely to give an insight into its 
principles, by oomparing it with all the 
cognate tongues, latterly called Semitic, 
spoken in the neighbouring parts of Asia, 
and manifestly springing from a common 
source. Postel, ind^, had made some 
attempts at this in the last century, but 
his learning was very slight ; and Schindler 
published, in 1618, a Lexicon Pentaglot- 
tum, in which the Arabic, as well as Syr- 
lac and Chaldaic, were placed in apposi- 
tion with the Hebrew tett. Louis de 
Dieu, whose *^ Remarks on all the Books 
of the Old Testament*' were published at 
Leyden in 1648, has frequently recourse 
to some of the kindred languages in or- 
der to explain the Hebrew.f But the first 
instrocters in the latter had been Jewish 
rabbis ; and the Hebraists of the siScteenth 
age had imbibed a prejudice, not unnatu- 
ral, though unfounded, that their teachers 
were best conversant with the language 
of their forefathers.^ They had derived 
from the same source an extravagant no- 
tion of the beauty, antiquity, and capacity 
of the Hebrew ; and, combining this with 
still more chimerical dreams of a mysti- 
cal philosophy, lost sight of all real prin- 
ciples of criticism. 

95. The most eminent Hebrew scholars 
of this age were the two Bux- Th. iii«iiirfc- 
torfs of Basle, father and son, *"'"**'*'™- 
both devoted to the rabbinical school. 



• The fifth Tolsme of Eichhom*a Geachichie 
der Coltor ia devoted to the progren of Oriental 
Uteratara in Europe, not verj full m characterixing 
the varioua prodoctiona it mentiona, hot anahtically 
arranged, and highljr nsefol for reference. Jeniadi, 
in hia preface to Meninalit*a Theeaoma (Vienna, 
1780>, naa traced a aketch of the larae aubjeot. 
We may have truated in aome reapecta to Simon, 
Hiatoire Critique du Vieut Teatament. The bio- 
graphical dictionariea, Eogliah and French, have of 
eoorte been retorted to. 

t Simon, Hiit. Critiqiie da Vieuz Teatament, p. 
494. 

t Thia waa not the caee with Luther, who le- 
Jecied the authority of the rabbia.and thought none 
hot Chriatiana coold nnderatand the Old Teatament 
—Simon, p. 375. Bat Munateii Fagias, and nveral 
othevK, who are Ibond in the Critki Sacri, gave way 
to the prejadice in favour of rabbinical opinioni^ 
and their eommentariea are. conaeqaently, too Ja- 
daical.-P. 4Q& 
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The elder, who had become distingtiished 
before the end of the preceding cent^ry, 
published a grammar in 160d, which long 
continued to be reckoned the best, and a 
lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
in 1683, which was not superseded for 
more than a hundred years. Many other 
works relating to these thrpe dialects, as 
well as to that of the later Jews, do hon- 
our to the. erudition of the elder Buxtorf ; 
but he is considered as representing a 
class of Hebraists which, m the more 
comprehensive OrientaUsm of the eigh- 
teenth century, has lost much of its credit. 
The son trod closely in his father's foot- 
steps, whom be succeeded as professor 
of Hebrew at Basle. They held this chair 
between them more than seventy years. 
The younger Buxtorf was engagea in con- 
troversies which had not begun in his fa- 
ther's lifetime. Morin, one of those learn- 
ed Protestants who had gone over to the 
(Jhurch of Rome, systematically laboured 
to establish the authority of those versions 
which the Church had approved, by weak 
ening that of the text which passed for 
original.* Hence he endeavoured to show, 
though this could not logically do much 
for his object, that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, lately brought to Rurope, which is 
not in a difTeeent languitge, but merely the 
Hebrew written in Samaritan characters, 
is deserving of preference above what is 
called the Masoretic text, from which the 
Protestant versions are taken. The vari- 
ations between these are sufficiently nu- 
merous to affect a favourite hypothesis, 
borrowed from the rabbis, but strenuously 
maintained by the generality of Protest- 
ants, that the Hebrew text of the Maso- 
retic recension is perfectly incorrupt. t 
Morin's opinion was opposed by Buxtorf 
and Hottinger, and by other, writers even 
of the Romish Church. It has, however, 
been countenanced by Simon and Kenni- 
cott. The integrity, at least, of the He- 
brew copyist was gradually given up, and 
it has since been shown that they differ 
greatly among themselves. The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was first published in 
1646, several years after this controversy 
began, by Sionita, editor of the Parisian 
Polyglott. This edition, sometimes call- 
ed by the name of Le Jay, contains most 
that is in the Polyglott of Antwerp, with 
the addition of the Syriac and Arabic 
versions of the Old Testament. 

26. An epoch was made in Hebrew crit- 
▼ow»t pointfl icism by a work of Louis Cap- 
1 by pel, professor of that language 
at Saumur, the Arcanum Punc- 



• 8idM», p. 522. t Id. ibid. Eichhon, 6, 464. 



tuationis Revelatnm, in 1094. He main- 
tained in this an opinion promulgated by 
Elias Levita, and held by the first reform- 
ers and man^ other Protestants of the 
hifffaest authority, though contrary to that 
vulgar orthodoxy which is always omniv- 
orous, that the vowel points of Hebrew 
were invented by certain Jews of Tiberias 
in the sixth century. They had been gen- 
erally deemed coeval with the language, 
or, at least, brought in by Esdras through 
divine inspiration. It is not surprising 
that such an hypothesis clashed with the 
prejudices of mankind, and Cappel was 
obliged to publish his work in Holland. 
The Protestants looked upon it as too 
great a concession in favour of the Vul- 
gate ; which, having been translated be- 
fore the Masoretic punctuation, on Cap- 
pers hypothesis, had been applied to the 
text, might now claim to stand on higher 
ground, and was not to foe judged by these 
innovations. After twenty years, the 
younger Buxtorf endeavoured to vindi- 
cate the antiquity of vowel-points ; but it 
is now confessed that the victory remain- 
ed with Cappel, who has been styled the 
father of Hebrew criticism. His princi- 
pal work is the Critica Sacra, published 
at Paris in 1650, wherein he still farther 
discredits the existing manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as well as the Maso- 
retic punctuation.* 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning 
as well the Talmud and other an- Hebrew 
cient books, as those of the later Mboian. 
ages since the revival of intellectual pur- 
suits among the Jews of Spain and the 
East, gave occupation to a considerable 
class of scholars. Several of these be- 
long to England, as Ainsworth, Godwin, 
Lightfoot, Selden, and Pococke. The an- 
tiquities of Judaism were illustrated by 
Cunasus i|} Jus Regium Hebneorum, 1623, 
and especially by Selden, both in the Uxor 
Hebraica, and in the treatise De Jure Nat- 
urali et Gentium juxta Hebraeos. But no 
one has left a more durable reputation in 
this literature than Bochart, a Protestant 
minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, 
published in 1646, is not the most famous 
of his works, but the only one which falls 
within this period. It displays great 
learning and sagacity ; but it was impos- 
sible, as has been justly observed, that he 
could thoroughly elucidate this subject at 
a time when we knew comparatively little 



* Simon, EUchbora, itc. A detailed account of 
thii controveny about vowel-pointa between Cap- 
pel and the Buztorfs will be found in the 12th to|. 
ume of the BibUoth^ue Uniferselle ; and a shorter 
pr^ia in Eicbhorn*s Einleitung in das alte Testa- 
ment, vol. i., p. 942. 
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of modern Asia, and had few good books 
of travels. A similar observation might 
of coarse be applied to his Hierozoicon, 
on the animals mentioned in Scriptnre. 
Both these works, however, were much 
extolled in the seventeenth century. 

28. In the Chaldee and Syriac langua- 
ciuidae and ges, which approach scTdosely 
syriae. to Hebrew that the best schol- 
ars in the latter are rarely unacquainted 
with them, besides the Buxtorfs, we find 
Ferrari, author of a Syriac lexicon, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1633 ; Louis de Dieu 
of Leyden, whose Syriac grammar ap- 
peared in 1626; and the Syriac transla- 
tion of the Old Testament in the Parisian 
Polyglott, edited by Gabriel Sionita, in 
1642. A Syriac college for the Maronites 
of Libanus was founded at Rome by 
Gregory XIll. ; but it did not as yet pro- 
duce anything of importance. 

29^ But a language incomparably more 
^^^j^ rich in literary treasures, and long 
neglected by Europe, now began to 
take a conspicuous place in the animals of 
leamiu?. Scaliger deserves the glory of 
being tne first real Arabic scholar; for 
Postel, Christman, and a very few more 
of the sixteenth century, are hardly worth 
noticing. His friend Casaubon, who ex- 
tols his acquirements, as usual, very high- 
ly, devoted himself some time to this study. 
But Scaliger made use of the language 
chiefly to enlarge his own vast sphere of 
erudition. He published nothing on the 
subject; but hb collections became the 
base of Rapheling's Arabic Lexicon ; and 
it is said that they were far more exten- 
sive than what appears in that work. He 
who properly added this language to the 
ErpeaioB. ^°'"'**^ ^^ learning was Erpenitis, 
^^ a native of Gorcuiti, who at an 
early age bad gained so unrivalled an ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental languages as 
to be appointed professor of them at Ley- 
den in 1613. He edited, the same year, 
the above-mentioned lexicon of Rapheling; 
and published a grammar, which might not 
only be accounted the first composed in 
Europe that deserved the name, but be- 
came the guide to most later scholars. 
Erpenius gave several other works to the 
world, chiefly connected with the Arabic 
Q^y^ version of the Scriptures. • Golius, 
his successor in the Oriental chair 
at Leyden, besides publishing a lexicon of 
the language, which is said to be still the 
most copious, elaborate, and complete that 

♦ Biogr. UniT. 
Vol. n.— L l 



has appeared,* and several editions of Ar 
abic writings, poetical and historical, con- 
tributed still more extensively to bring the 
ran^e of Arabian hterature before the 
wond. He enriched with a hundred and 
fifty manuscripts, collected in his travels, 
the library of Leyden, to which Scaliger 
had bequeathed forty.f The manuscripts 
belonging to Erpenius found their way to 
Cambridge; while, partly by the munifi- 
cence of Laud, partly by later accessions, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford became 
extremely rich in this line. The much 
larger collection in the Escurial seems to 
have been chiefly formed under Philip HL 
England was now as conspicuous in Ara- 
bian as in Hebrew learning. Selden, 
Greaves, and Po<tocke, especially the last, 
who was probably equal to any Oriental 
scholar whom Europe had hitherto pro- 
duced, by translations of the historical 
and philosophical writings of the Sara* 
cenic perioa, gave a larger compass to 
general erudition.^ 

30. The remaining languages of the 
East are of less importance, other Eastern 
The Turkish had attracted »«nfWMM. 
some degree of attention in the sixteenth 
century ; but the first grammar was pub- 
lished by Megiser in 1612^, a very slight 
performance ; and a better at Paris, by Du 
Ryer, in 1630.^ The Persic grammar was 

fiven at Rome, by ttaymondi, in 1614 ; by 
>e Dieu, at Leyden, in 1639 ; by Greaves, 
at London, in 1641 and 1649.|| An Arme- 
nian dictionary, by Rivoli, in 1621, seems 
the only accession to our knowledge of 
that ancient language during this penod.lf 
Athanasius Kircher, a man of imn>ense 
erudition, restored the Coptic, of which 
Europe had been wholly ignorant. Those 
farther eastward had not yet begun to en- 
ter much into the studies of Europe. No- 
thing was known of the Indian ; but some 
Chinese manuscripts had been brought to 
Rome and Madrid as early as 1580 ; and, 
not long afterward, two Jesuits, Roger and 
Ricci, both missionaries in China, were 
the first who acquired a sufiicient knowl- 
edge of the language to translate from 
it.** But scarcely any farther advance 
took place before the middle of the cen- 
tury. 



• Jenisch, prefatio. In Meninski Theaanrut Lin* 
guaram Orientaliuixi, p. 110. 
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On Oeogrmphy and Hiitory. 



31. PvBCBAS, an English clergyman, im- 
Pacmiri^ bued by nature, like Hakluyt, with 
PUfrim. a Strong bias towards geographical 
studies* after having formed an extensive 
library in that department, and consulted, 
as he professes, above 1200 authors, pub- 
lished the first volume of his Pilgrim, a 
collection of voyages in all parts of the 
world, in 1613 ; four more followed in 16*25. 
The accuracy of this useful compiler has 
been denied oy those who have had better 
means of knowledge, and probably is in- 
ferior to that of Hakhiyt ; but his labour 
was far more comprehensive. The Pil- 
grim was, at all events, a great source of 
knowledge to the contemporaries of Pur- 
chas.* 

3d. Olearios was ambassador from the 
o,^^__ Duke of Holstein to Muscovy 
■aa Ptocio and Persia from 1033 to 1630. 
delta vaito. His travels, in German, were pub- 
lished in 1647, and have been several times 
reprinted and translated. He has well de- 
scribed the barbarism of Russia and the 
despotism of Persia ; he is diflfuse and epi- 
sodicid, but not wearisome ; he observes 
well and relates faithfully : all who have 
known the countries he has visited are said 
to speak well of him.f Pietro delta Valle 
is a far more amusing writer. He has 
thrown his travels over Syria and Persia 
into the form of letters written from time 
to time, and which he professes to have 
recovered from his correspondents. This, 
perhaps, is not a very probable story, both 
on account of the length of the letters, and 
the want of that reference to the present 
time and to small passing evenU which 
authentic letters commonly exhibit. His 
observations, however, on all the countries 
he visited, especially Persia, are apparenu 
ly such as consist with the knowledge we 
nave obtained from later travellers. Gib- 
bon says tluit none have better observed 
Persia, bat his vanity and raolixity are in- 
suflferable. Yet I think that Delia Valle 
can haidly be reckoned tedious ; and if he 
is a little egotistical, the usual and almost 
laudable chaiacteristio of travellers, this 
gives a liveliness and racy air to his nar- 
rative. What his wife, the Lady Maani, 
an Assyrian Christian, whom he met with 
at Bagdad, and who accompanied him 
through his long wanderings, may really 
have been, we can only judge from his eu- 
logies on her beauty, her fidelity, and her 
courage ; but she throws an air of romance 



* Biogr. Vnvr. Pinkertoo's collection of Voya- 
ges and Trafels. The latter does not value Pur- 
chas highly for correctBeas. t BiOgr. Univ. 



over his adventures not unpleasiog to the 
reader. The travels of Pietro della Valle 
took place from 1614 to 1696 ; but the 
book was first pubUshed at Rome in 1650, 
and has been translated into different laiw 
guages. 

33. The Lexicon Geogruphicum of Fer- 
rari, in 1627, was the chiet gen- Leiieoaef 
eral work on geography ; it is al- ''errmri. 
^abetical, and contains 9600 articles 
The errors have been corrected in later 
editions, so that the first would probablY 
be required in order to estimate the know! 
edge of its author's age.* 

34. The beat measure, perhaps, of geo- 
graphical science are the maps pub- iiapaer 
lished from time to time, as perfect- b>*^* 
ly, for the most part, we may presume, as 
their editors could render them. If we 
compare the map of the world in the 
"Theatrum Orbis Terrarum sive Novua 
Atlas'' of Blaew, in 1648, with that of the 
edition of Ortelius published at Anfwerp 
in 1619, the improvements will not appear 
exceedingly great. America is still sep- 
arated* from Asia by the straits of Aniaa 
about lat. 60 ; but the coast to the south 
is made to trend away more than before ; 
on the N.E. coast we find Davis's Sea, and 
Estotiland has vanished to gi\e way to 
Greenland. Canada is still most inaccu* 
rate, though there is a general idea of 
lakes and rivers better than in Ortelius. 
Scandinavia is far better, and tolerably 
correct In the South, Terra del Fuego 
terminates in Cape Horn instead of being 
united to Terra Australia : but in the East, 
Corea appears as an oblong island ; the 
Sea of Aral is not set down, and the wall 
of China is placed north of the fiftieth par- 
allel. India is very much too small, and 
the shape of the Caspian Sea is wholly in- 
accurate. But a comparison with the map 
in Hakluyt, mentioned in our first vol- 
ume, will not exhibit so much superiority 
of Blaew's Atlas. The latter, however, 
shows more knowledge of the interior 
country, especially in North America, and 
a better outline, in many parts, of the 
Asiatic coast. Tlie maps of particular re- 
gions in Europe are on a large scale, and 
numerous. Speed's maps, 1646, appear 
by no means inferior to those of Blaew ; 
but several of the errors are the same. 
Considering the progress of commerce, 
especially that of the Dutch, during this 
half century, we may.rather be surprised 
at the defective state of these maps. 

35. Two histories of general reputation 
were published in the Italian Ian- DsTiia and 
guage during these fifty years ; BwiUTegUa 
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one of the civil wan in Fnuice InrDavila, 
in 1630, and-«nother of those in Flanders, 
by Cardinal Bentivoglio. Both of these 
had the adrantage of interesting subjecu ; 
they had been sufficiently eonversant with 
the actors to know much and to judge 
well, without that particular lesponsibility 
which tempts an historian to prevarica- 
tion. They were both men of cool and 
sedate tempers, accustomed to think poli- 
cy a game m which the strong play with 
the weak, obtuse, especially the former, 
in moral sentiment, put on this account 
not inclined to calumniate an opposite par- 
ty, or to withhold admiration from intel- 
lectual power. Both these historic may 
be read over and over with pleasure ; ii 
Davila is too refined, if he is not altogeth- 
er faithful, if his st^le wants the elegance 
of some older Itahans, he more than re- 
deems all this by the importance of his 
subject, the variety and pictnresqueness of 
his narration, and the acuteness of his re- 
flections. Bentivoglio is reckoned, as a 
writer, among the very first of his age. 
36. The History of the War of Grana- 

UwtOau** ^ ^^^^ ^^* ^^^ rebellion of the 
wara or Moriscos in 1566, by the famous 
Gnoada. Diego de Mendoza, was published 
posthumously in 1610. it is placed by the 
Spaniards themselves on a level with the 
most renowned of the ancients. The 
French have now their first gen- 
sezeny. ^^^ historian, Mezeray, a writer 
esteemed for his lively style and bold 
sense, but little read, of course, in an age 
like the last or onr own, which have &- 
manded an exactness in matter of fact and 
an extent of historical erudition which was 
EngHfh formerly unknown. Wenowbe^ 
u*iortaiw. gan, in England, to cultivate his- 
torical composition, and with so much 
success, that the present period was far 
more productive of such works as deserve 
remembrance than a whole centuiy that 
next followed. But the most considerable 
of these have already been mentioned. 
Bfifiiah Lord Herbert of Cherbury's His- 
Msiariea. tory of Henry VIII. ought here to 
be added to the list, as a book of good au- 
thority, relatively at least to any that pre- 
ceded, and written in a manly and judicious 
spirit. Camden's Life of Ehzabeth is also 
a solid and valuable history. Bacon's 
Life of Henry VII. is something more ; it 
is the first instance in our language of the 
application of philosophy to reasoning on 
public events in the manner of the ancients 
and the Italians. Praise upon Henry is 
too largely bestowed; but it was in the 
nature of Bacon to admire too much a 
crafty and selfish policy; and he thought 
also, no doubt, that so near an ancestor of 



his own sovereign should not be treated 
with severe impartiality. 



Sbotion V. 
Oq General State of Literatore. 

37. Or the Italian and other Contineuta*. 
universities, we have little to say 
beyond what may be collected un»^«*«»«* 
from the general tenour of this literary his- 
tory, that they contributed little to those 
departments of knowledge to which we 
have paid mdbt attention, and, adhering 
pertinaciously to their ancient studies, 
were left behind in the advance of the hu* 
man mind. They were, indeed, not less 
crowded with scholars than before, being 
the necessary and prescribed road to lu- 
crative professions. In theology, law, and 
medicine, sciences, the two former of 
which, at least, did not claim to be pro- 
gressive, they might sustain a respectable 
posture ; in philosophy, and even in polite 
letters, they were less prominent. 

38. The English universities are, in one 
point of view, veiy different from p ^^ , 
those of the rest of Europe. Their ubiary 

Ct endowmenU created a resir fi»«n*^ 
class, neither teachers nor students, 
who might devote an unbroken leisure to 
learning with the advantage of that com 
mand of books which no other course of 
life could have afforded. It is true that in 
no age has the number of these been great ; 
but the diligence of a few is enough to 
cast a veil over the laainess of many. 
The century began with an extraordinary 
piece of fortune to the University of Ox- 
ford, which formed in the seventeenth 
century, whatever it may since have been, 
one great cause Of her literary distinc* 
tion. Sir Thomas Bodley, with a munifi- 
cence which has rendered his name more 
immortal than the foundation of a family 
could have done, bestowed on^the Univer- 
sity a library collected by him at great 
cost, building a magnificent room for its 
reception, and bequeathed laige Amds for 
its increase. The building was completed 
in 1606 ; and Casaubon luis, very shortly 
afterward, ^ven'such an account of the 
University itself, as well as of the Bodleian 
library, as will, perhaps, be interesting to 
the reader, though it contains some of 
those mistakes into which a stranger is 
apt to fall. 

39. '*I wrote you word,** he says, in 
July, 1613, to one of his corre- CAMaboa>» 
spondents, ^ a month since, that I aeooom or 
was going to Oxford, in order to ^'W- 
visit that University and its library, of 
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Which I had heard much. Ererything 
proved beyond my expectation. The col- 
leges are numerous ; most of them very 
rich. The revenues of these colleges 
maintain above two thousand students, 
generally of respectable parentage, and 
some even of the first nobility ; ,for what 
we call the habits of pedagogues (p»da- 
gogica vits ratio) is not found in these 
English coUe^s. Learning is here culti- 
vated in a liberal style; the heads of 
houses live handsomely, even splendidly, 
like men of rank. Some of them can spend 
ten thousand livres Tabout^j^lOOO at that 
dme, if I mistake not] by the year. I much 
approved the mode in which pecuniary 
concerns are kept distinct from the busi- 
ness of learning.* Many still are found, 
who emulate the liberality of their prede- 
cessors. Hence new buildings rise every 
day ; even some new colleges are raised 
from the foundation ; some are enlaiged, 
such as that of Merton, over which Savile 
presides, and several more. There is one 
begun by Cardinal Wolsey, which, if it 
should be completed, will be worthy of the 
gprealest admiration. But he left at his 
death many buildings, which he had begun, 
in an unfinished state, which no one ex- 
pects to see complete. None of the col- 
leges, however, attracted me so much as 
the Bodleian library, a work rather for a 
kinff than a private man. It is certain that 
Bodley, living or dead, must have expend- 
ed 200,000 livres on that building. The 
ground-plot is the figure of the letter T. 
The part which represents the perpendicu- 
lar stem was formerly built by some 
prince, and is very handsome; the rest 
was added by Bodley with Kb less mag- 
nificence. In the lower part is a divinity 
school, to which perhaps nothing in Eu- 
rope is comparable. It is vaulted with 
peculiar skill. The upper istory is the li- 
brary itself, very well built, and fitted with 
an immense quantity of books. Do not 
imagine that such plenty of manuscripts 
can be found here as in the roval library 
(of Paris); there are not a few manu- 
scripts in England, but nothing to what 
the king possesses. But the number of 
printed books is wonderful, and increasing 
every year ; for Bodley has bequeathed a 
considerable revenue for that purpose. 
As long as I remained at Oxford, I passed 
whole days in the library ; for books can- 
4iot be taken out, but the library is open 
to all scholars for seven or eight hours 
every day. You might always see, there- 
fore, many of these greedily enjoying the 



* Res stadiosorum et rationes Mparats sunt, 
qood valde probavl I bav« given the tranalaUon 
which iecmad best ; bat I may be mistaken. 



banquet prepared for them, which gave me 
no small pleasure."* 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Selden, and, 
above all. Archbishop Laud, greatly im- 
proved the Bodleian library. It became, 
especially through the munificence of that 
prelate, extremely rich in Oriental manu- 
scripts. 'The Duke of Buckingham pre- 
sented a collection made by Erpeuius to 
the public library at Cambridge, which, 
though far behind that of the sister uni- 
versity, was enriched by many donations, 
and became very considerable. Usher 
formed the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; a university founded on the Eng- 
hsh model, with noble revenues, and a 
corporate body of fellows and scholars to 
enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian library 
was published by James in 1690. cataiogvo 
It contains about 20,000 articles. orBodietaa 
Of these, no great number are in ^^^^y- 
English, and such as there are chiefly 
since the year 1600 ; Bodley, perhaps, had 
been rather negligent of poetry and plays. 
The editor observes that there were in 
the library three or four thousand volumes 
in modem languages. This catalogue is 
not classed, but alfuiabetical ; which James 
mentions as something new, remarking, at 
the same time, the difficulty of classifica- 
tion, and that in the German catalogues 
we find grammars entered under the head 
of philosophy. One published by Draud, 
Bibliotheca Classica, sive Catalogue Offi- 
cinalis, Frankfort, 1626, is hardly worth 
mention. It professes to be a general list 
of printed books; but, as the number seems 
to be not more than 30/)00, all in Latin, it 
must be very defective. About two fifths 
of the whole are theological. A catalogue 
of the libraiy of Sion College, founded in 
1631, was printed in 1650 ; it contains eight 
or nine thousand volumes. f 

42. The library of Leyden had been 
founded by the first Prince of oomtnentai 
Orange. Scaliger bequeathed "brmries. 
his own to it ; and it obtained the Oriental 
manuscripts of Golius. A catalogue had 
been printed by Peter Bertius as early as 
1597. 1 Many public and private libraries 
either now began to be formed in France, 
or received great accessions ; among the 
latter, those of the historian De Thou, and 
the president Seguier.^ No German li-i 
brary, after that of Vienna, had been jso 
considerable as one formed in the course 
of several ages by the Electors Palatine 
at Heidelberg. It contained many rare 
manuscripts. On the capture of the city 
by Tilly in 1622, he sent a number of these 
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io Rome, and they long continued to sleep 
in the recesses of the Vatican. Napoleon, 
emulous of such a precedent, obtained 
thirty-eight of the Heidelberg manuscripts 
by the treaty of Tolentino, which were 
transmitted to Paris. On the restitution 
of these in 1815, it was justly thought that 
prescription was not to be pleaded by 
Rome for the rest of the plunder, especially 
when she was recovering what she had 
lost by the same right of spoliation ; and 
the whole collection has been replaced in 
the library of Heidelberg. 

43. The Italian academies have been 
Uaiian oftenrepreaented as partaking in 
•«•***»»»*• the alleged decline of literdiy 
spirit during the first part of the seven- 
teenth century. " Nor is this reproach a 
new one. Boccalini, after the commence- 
ment of this period, tells us thai these in- 
stitutionS) once so famous, had fallen into 
decay, their ardent zeal in literary exer- 
cises and discussions havinff abated by 
time, so that while they had once been 
frequented by private men, and esteemed 
by princes, they were now abandoned and 
despised by all. They petition Apollo, 
therefore, in a chapter of his Ragguagli di 
^ Parnasso, for a reform. But the god re- 
plies that all things have their old age and 
decay, and as nothing can prevent the 
neatest pair of slippers from wearing out, 
so nothing can rescue academies from a 
similar lot ; hence he can only advise them 
to suppress the worst, and to supply their 
places by others.* If only such a counsel 
were required, the institution of academies 
in general would not perish. And, in fact, 
we really find that, while some societies of 
this class came to nothing, as is always the 
case with self-constituted bodies, the sev- 
enteenth century had births of its own to 
boast, not inferior to the older progeny of 
tl^e last age. The Academy of Humorists 
at Rome was one of these. It arose 
casually at the marriage of a young noble- 
man of the Mancini family, and took the 
same line as many had done, leciting 
verses and discourses, or occasionally rep- 
resenting plays. The tragedy of Deme- 
trius, by Rocco, one of this academy, is 
reckoneid among the best of the age. The 
Apatisti of Florence took their name from 
Fioretti, who had assumed the appellation 
of Udeno Nisielo, Academico Apatista. 
The Rozzi of Siena, whom the government 
had suppressed in 1668, revived again in 
1605, and rivalled another society of the 
same city, the Intronati. The former es- 
pecially dedicated their time to pastoral, 
m the rustic dialect (comedia rusticale), a 
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species of dramatic writing thai might 
amuse at the moment, and was designed 
for no other end, though several of these 
farces are extant.* 

44. The Academy della Crusca, which 
had more solid objects for the -. j, . 
advantages of letters in view, ^'^' 
has been mentioned in another place. But 
that of the Lincei, founded k^ Frederic 
Gesi, stands upon a higher ground than 
any of the rest. This young man was 
born at Rome in 1685, son of the duke of 
Acqua Sparta, a father and a family knowi 
only for their pride and ignorance. Bu*. 
nature had created in Cesi a philosophic 
mind; in conjunction with a few of similar 
dispositions, he gave his entire regard to 
science, and projected himself, at the age 
of eighteen, an academy, that is, a private 
association of friends for intellectual pur^ 
suits, which, with reference to their desire 
of piercing with acute discernment into 
the depths of truth, he denominated the 
Lynxes. Their device was that animal, 
with its eyes turned towards heaven, and 
tearing a Cerberus with its claws; thus 
intimating that they were prepared for 
war against error %nd felsehood. The 
Church, always suspicious, and inclined 
to make common cause with all establish- 
ed tenets, gave them some trouble, though 
neither theology nor politics entered into 
their scheme. This embraced, a!b ih their 
academies, poetry and elegant Uterature ; 
but physical science was' their peculiar 
object. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, axid many 
other distinguished men, both of Italy and 
the Transalpine countries, were enrolled 
among the Lynxes; and Cesi is said to 
have framed rather a visionary plan of a 
general combination of philosophers, in 
the manner of the Pythagoreans, which 
should extend itself to every part of Eu- 
rope. The constitutions of this imaginary 
order were even published in 1624 ; they 
are such as. could not have been realized, 
but, from the organization and secrecy 
that seem to have been their elements, 
might not improbably have drawn down a 
persecution upon themselves, or even ren^ 
dered the name of philosophy obnoxious. 
Cesi died in 1630, and his academy ol 
Lynxes did not long survive the loss ol 
their chief.f 

45. The tide of public opinion had hith- 
erto set regularly in one direc- prejodieerot 
tion ; ancient times, ancient amkauy di- 
learning, ancient wisdom and """»^«**- 
virtue, were regarded with unqualified 
veneration; the very course of nature 
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was faaidiv believai to be the same, and a 
common degeneracy was thought to haye 
overspread the earth and its inhabitants. 
This had been at its height in the first 
centoiy alter the revival of letters, the 
prejudice in favour of the past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate 
the maxims of ezpenence, conspiring with 
the genuine lustre of classical literature 
and ancient history, which daxded the 
youthful scholar. But this aristocracy of 
leamiiig was now assailed by a new pow- 
er, which had risen up in sufficient strength 
to dispute the pre-eminenee. We, said 
^acon, are the true ancients ; what we 
call the antiquity of the world was but its 
infancy. This thought, equally iust and 
brilliant, was caught up and echoed by 
many ; it will be repeatedly found in later 
works. It became a question whether 
the modems had not really left behind 
their srogenitorB ; and, though it has been 
hinted that a dwarf on a giant's shoulders 
sees farther than the giant, this is, in one 
sense', to concede the point in dispute.* 

46. Tassoni was one of the nrst who 
combated the established prejudice by 
maintaining that modem times are not 
inferior to ancient ; it well became his 
intrepid disposition.! But Lancilotti, an 
Italian ecclesiastic, and member of sev- 
eral academies, pursued this subject in an 
elaboratd work, intended to prove, first, 
that the wortd was neither morally worse 
nor more afflicted by calamities than it 
had been ; secondly, Uiat the intellectual 
abilities of mankiira had not degenerated. 
It bean the general title L'Hoggidi, To- 
Day ; and is, throughout, a ridicule of those 
wlK>m he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual de- 
claimers againil the present state of 
things. He is a very copious and learned 
. writer, and no friend to antiquity ; each 
chapter being entitled Disinganno, and 
intended to remove some false prejudice. 
The first part of this woik appeared in 
1093, the second after the author's death, 
not till 1058. Lancilotti wrote iBuiother 
book with somewhat a similar object, en- 
titled Farfalloni degP Antichi Istorici, and 
designed to turn the ancient historians 
into ridicule ; with a good deal of pleas- 
antry, but chiefly on account of stories 
which no one in his time would have be- 
lieved. The same ground was taken 



* Ac quemadmodqm pygmsat bnmeris gtgantit 
inndens longiu* q\i%m gigas prospicere, neqira ta- 
mcn te gifute majoram habere ant stU mttltom 
tiibuere potest, ita noa veteram iaboribua Tigiliiaque 
in Dostros dsub conversia adjicere ijiquid, non so- 
percilia tollere, aut parvi facere, qui ante noe fue- 
innt^debemua.— Gyprianua, Vita Gampa&elte, p. 15. 
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soon afterward by an English divine, 
George Hakewill, in his '* Apology, or 
Declaration of the Power and Providence 
of God in the Government of the World,"* 
published in 1097. This is designed to 
prove that there is not that per^tual and 
universal decay in nature which many 
suppose. It is an elaborate refutation of 
many absurd notions which seem to have 
prevailed ; some believing that even phys^ 
ical nature^ the sun and stars, the earUi 
and waters, were the worse for wear. A 

S eater number thought this true of man ; 
s^age, his sice, his strength, his powers 
of mind were all suppos^ to have been 
deteriorated. Hakewill patiently 'and 
learnedly refuti^ all this. The moral 
character of antiquity he shows to be 
much exagserated, animadverting espe* 
ciallv on ute Romans. The most re- 
markable, and certainly the most disputa- 
Ue chapters, are those which relate^to the 
literary merits of ancient and modem 
times. He seems to be one of the first 
who ventured to put in a claim for the 
latter. In this he anticipates IVotton, 
who had more to say. Hakewill goes 
much too far in calling Sidney's Arcadia 
"nothing inferior to the choicest piece 
among the ancients ;'" and even thinks 
" he should not much wrong Virgil by 
matching him with Du Bartas.** The 
learning shown in this treatise is very 
extensive, but Hakewill has no taste, and 
cannot perceive any real superiori^ in 
the ancients. Compared with Lancilotti, 
he is much inferior in liveliness, periiaps 
even in learning; but I have not ob- 
served that he has borrowed anything 
from the Italian, wkose publication was 
but four years earlier. 

47. Browne's Inquiry into Vulgar Er- 
rors displays a great deal of erudi- srewm^ 
tion, but scarcely raises a high no- ▼•ifv 
tion of Browne himself as a phi- *'*™^ 
losoj^er, or of the state of physical 
knowledge in England. The errors .he 
indicates are such as none but illiterate 
persons, we should think, vrere likely to 
hold ; and I believe that few on the Con- 
tinent, so late as 1640, would have re- 
quired to have them en^loded with such 
an ostentation of proof. Who did not 
know that the phoenix is a fable 1 
Browne was where the learned in Eu- 
rope had been seventy years before, and 
seems to have been one of those who 
saturate their minds with bad books tiU 
they have little room for anything new 
that is better. A man of so mucn cre- 
dulity and such an irregular imagination 
as Browne was almost sure to believe in 
witchcraft and all sorts of spiritual agen- 
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des. In no respect did he go in adranee 
of hie age, unless we make an exoeption 
for his declaration against persecution. 
He seems to have been fond of those tri- 
fling questions which the bad taste of the 
schoolmen and their contemporaries in- 
troduced; as whether a man has fewer 
ribs than a woman; whether Adam and 
Eve had navels ; whether Methusaleh was 
thepldest man ; the problems of children 
put to adult9. With a strong curiosity 
and a real love of truth, Browne is a 
striking instance of a merely empirical 
mind ; he is at sea with sails and a rud- 
der, but without a compass or logbook ; 
and has so little notion of any laws of 
nature, or of any inductive reasoning ei- 
ther as to efficient or final causes, that he 
never seems to judge anything to be true 
or false except by experiment 

48. In concluding our review of the six- 
UftBii4 teenth century, we selected Pi- 
•tanetar nelli, as a single model of the 
oTPdreK. literary character, which, loving 
and encouraging knowledge, is yet too 
litUe distinguished by any writings to iUl 
naturally within the general subject of 
these volumes. The period which we 
now bring to a close will Aimish us with 
a much more considerable instance. Nic- 
olas Peiresc was bom in 1680, of an an- 
cient family in Provence, which had for 
some generations held judicial offices in 
the Parliament of Aix. An extraordinary 
thirst for every kind of knowledge char- 
acteri2»d Peiresc from his eariy youth; 
and, being of a weak constitution, as well 
as umple fortune, though he retained, like 
his familv, an honourable post in the par- 
liament, his time was principally devoted 
to the multifaiioas pursuits of an enlight- 
ened schoUur. Like Pinelli, he delighted 
in the rarities of art and antiquity ; but 
his own superior senius, and the vocation 
of that age towaras science, led him on to 
a far more extensive field of inquiry. We 
have the life of Peiresc, written by his 
countryman and intimate friend Gassen->< 
di ; and no one who has any sympathy 
with science or with a noble character 
will read it without pleasure. Few books, 
indeed, of that period are more full of 
casual information. 

40. Peiresc travelled much in the early 
part of his life ; he was at Rome in 1600, 
and came to England and Holland in 1606. 
The hard drinking, even of our learned 
men,* disconcerted his southern stomach; 
but he was repaid by the society of Cam- 
den, 8avile, and Cotton. The king i«> 
ceived Peiresc courteously, and he was 



Gaaaendi, T^u Peiieac, p. 61. 



present at the opening of Pariiament. On 
returning to his native province, he began 
to form nis extensive ooUectiSns of mar- 
bles and medals, but especially of natural 
history in every line. He was, perhaps, 
the first who observed the structure of 
zoophytes, though he seems not to have 
suspected their animal nature. Petrifac- 
tions occupied much of his time : and he 
Aramed a theory of them which Gassendi 
explains at length, bat which, as might be 
expected, is not the truth.* Botany was 
among his favourite studies, and Europe 
owes to him, accordii^g to Gassendi, the 
Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the 
real E^tian papyrus, which is not that 
described by Prosper Alpinus. He first 
planted ginger, as well as many other 
Oriental plants, in a European garden, 
and also the cocoanut, (torn which, how- 
ever, he could not obtain fruit. 

60. Peiresc was not less devoted to 
astronomy : he had no sooner heard of 
the discoveries of Galileo than^he set 
himself to procure a telescope, and had, 
in the conrse of the same year, 1610, the 
pleasure of observing the moons of Jupi- 
ter. It even occurred to him that these 
might serve to ascertain the longitude, 
though he did not follow up the idea. 
Galileo, indeed, with a still more invent- 
ive mind, and with more of mathematics, 
seems to have stood in the way of Pei- 
resc. He took, as far as appears, no great 
pains to publish his researches, content- 
mg himself with the intercourse of Utera- 
ry men who passed near him, or with 
whom he could maintain correspondence. 
Several discoveries are ascribed to him 
by Gassendi ; of their originality I cannot 
venture to decide. ^ From his retreat,*' 
says another biographer, ** Peiresc gave 
more encouragement to letters than any 
prince ; more even than the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who some time afterward found 
ed the French Academy. Worthy to have 
been called by Bayle the attwrney-general 
of literature, he kept always on the level 
of progressive science, pnbhshed manu- 
ecripts at his own expense, followed the 
labours of the learned throughout Europe, 
and gave them an active impulse by his 
own aid.'* Scaliger, Salmasras, Holste- 
nius, Kircher, Mersenne, Grotius, Valois, 
are but some of the great names of Eu- 
rope whom he assisted by various kinds 
of liberality.f He published nothing him- 
self, but some of tils letters have been 
collected. 

61. The character of Peiresc was amia- 
ble and unreserved among his friends ; bxix 



• P. 147. 
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he was too much ahsort>ed in the love of 
knowledge for insipid conversation. For 
the same teason, his biographer informs 
us, he disliked, the society of women, 
gaining nothing valuable from the trifles 
and scandal upon which alone they could 
converse.* Possibly the society of both 
sexes at Aix, in the age of Peiresc, was 
such as, with no excessive fastidiousness, 
be might avoid. In his eafferness for new 
truths he became somewhat credulous; 
an error not, perhaps, easy to be avoided, 
while the accumulation of facts proceeded 



more rapidly than the ascertainment oi 
natural laws. But for a genuine liberali 
ty of mind and extensive attainments in 
knowledge very few can be compared to 
Peiresc ; nor, among those who nave re- 
sembled him in this employment of wealth 
and leisure, do I know that any names 
have descended to posterity with equal 
lustre, except our two countrymen of the 
next generation, who approached so near- 
ly to his character and course of life, Boyle 
and Evelyn. 



CHAPTER I. 

BISTORT OF AMCISNT LITBRAtURB IN EUROPE FROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

Doteh Scbolan.-^e8Qit and JaMenist Philolo^ra. 
Delphin Editiona.— French Scbolara.^ EngUah 
Scholara.— Benliey. 

1. The death of Salmasius, about the 
JtiiH»Pred.^®if»nn*nif ^f ^*iis period, left a 
erie Grono- chasm in Critical literature which 
'*"■• no one was equal to fill. But 

the nearest to this giant of philology was 
James Frederic Gronovius, a native of 
Hamburg, but drawn, like several more 
of his countrymen, to the universities of 
Holland, the pecuharly learned state of 
Europe through the seventeenth century. 
The principal labours of Gronovius were 
those of correcting the text of Latin wri- 
ters ; in Greek we find very little due to 
him.f His notes form a useful and con- 
siderable part of those which are collect- 
ed in what are generally styled the Vario- 
rum editions, published, chiefly after 1660, 
by the Dutch booksellers. These contain 
selections from the older critics, some of 
them, especially those first edited, indif- 
ferently made, and often mutilated ; oth- 
ers with more attention to preserve entire 
the original nqtes. These, however, are, 
for the most part, only critical, as if ex- 
planatory observations were below the 
notice of an editor ; though, as Le Cierc 
says, those of Manutius on Cicero^s epis- 
tles cost him much more time than mod- 
em editors have given to their conjee- 
tures.t In general, the Variorum editions 
were not greatly prized, with the excep- 
tion of those by the two Gronovii and 
Gnevius.^ 



* Gasaendi, p. 219. 

tBaillet. Critiqnea Grammairiena, n. 5iS. 
Blount. Bioffr. Univ. J Panhasiana, i., 233. 

(f A liat of the Variomm editiona will be found in 
Doiilot, Crttlquea Grammairiena, n. 604. 



2. The place of the elder Gronovms, in 
the latter part of this present junesOn»- 
period, was filled by his son. »»'>n«. 
James Gronovius, by indefatigable labour, 
and by a greater number of editions which 
bear his name, may be reckoned, if not a 
greater philologer, one not less celebrated 
than his father. He was, at least, a bet- 
ter Greek critic, and, in this language, 
though far below those who were about 
to arise, and who did, in fact, eclipse him 
long before his death, Bentley and Bur- 
man, he kept a high place for several 
years.* Gnevius, another German q^^j^^,^ 
whom the Dutch universities had 
attracted and retained, contributed to the 
Variorum editions, chiefly those of Latin 
authors, an erudition not less copious than 
that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Ge- 
rard Vossius himself, if we nught inw 
believe some partial testimonies, voMiua. 
fell short of that of his son Isaac ; whose 
observations on Pomponius Mela, and an 
•dition of Catullus, did him extraordinary 
credit, and have placed him among the 
first philologers of this age. He was of a 
more lively genius, and perhaps hardly 
less erudition, than his father, but with a 
paradoxical judgment, and has certainly 
rendered much less service to letters.]. 
Another son of a great father, Nicolas 
Heinsius, has by none been placed on a 
level with him ; but his editions of Pru 
dentius and Claudlan are better than any 
that had preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in 
classical literature. A writer as Decline of 
late as 1714 complains that only German 
modem books of Latin were »«'n»08- 

* Baillet, n. 548. Niceron, ii., 177. 

* Niceron, vol. xiiL 
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taught in the schools, atad that the stu- 
dents in the universities despised all gram- 
matical learning. The study, '* not of our 
own language, which we entirely neglect, 
but of French," he reckons among the 
causes of this decay in ancient learning ; 
the French translations of the classics led 
many to imagine that the original could be 
. . . dispensed with.^ Ezekiel Span- 

Brandeburig to that of Louis XIV., was a 
distinguished exception ; his edition of Ju- 
lian, and his notes on several other wri- 
ters, attest an extensive learning, which 
has still preserved his name in honour. 
As the century drew nigh to its close, 
Germany began to revive ; a few men of 
real philological learning, especially Fabri- 
cius, appeared as heralds of those greater 
names which adorn her literary annals in 
the next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been conspicu- 
Jesuitcoi- ^^^ly ^h® classical scholare of 
ie«e8 in France ; in their colleges the pu- 
Franee. r^gj gnd most elegant Latinity 
was supposed to be found ; they had early 
cultivated these graces of literature, while 
all pohte writing was confined to the Latin 
language, and they still preserved them in 
its comparative disuse. '' The Jesuits,*' 
Huet says, *' write and speak Latin well, 
but their style is almost always too rhe- 
torical. This is owing to their keeping 
regencies (a usual phrase for academicu 
exercises) from their early youth, which 
causes them to speak incessantly in pub- 
lic, and become accustomed to a sustained 
and polished style above the tone of com- 
mon subjects."! Jouvancy, whose Latin 
orations were published in 1700, has had 
no equal, if we may trust aE panegyrist, 
since MafTei and Muretus-t 

6. The Jansenists appeared ready at one 
Fort Royal time to wrest this palm from their 
writera. inveterate foes. * Lancelot threw 
"""''*• some additional lustre round Port 
Royal by the Latin and Greek grammars, 
which are more frequently called by the 
name of that fafnous cloister than by his 
own. Both were received with great ap- 

rrobation in the French schools, except, 
suppose, where the Jesuits predomina- 
ted, and thsir reputation lasted for many 
years. They were never so popular, 
though well known, in this country. 
" The public," says Baillet of the Greek 
« grammar, which is rather the more emi- 
nent of the two, "beara witness that no- 
tliing of its kind has been more finished. 
The order is clear and concise. We find 



» Biirckhardt, De Linguv Latins hodie neglects 
Caaaia Oratio, p. 34. 
t Hueiiana, p. 71. | Biogr. Univ. j 
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in it many remariis, both judicious and 
important for the full knowledge of the 
language. Though Lancelot has chiefly 
followed Caninius, Sylburgius, Saiitius, 
and Vossius, his arrangement is new, and 
he has selected wrhat is most valuable in 
their works."* In fact, he professes to 
advance nothing of his own, being more 
indebted, he says, to Caninius than to any 
one else. The method of Clenardus he 
disapproves, and thinks that of Ramus in- 
tricate. He adopts the division into three 
declensions. But his notions of the prop- 
er meaning of the tenses are strangely 
confused and erroneous: several other 
mistakes of an obvious nature, as we 
should now say, will occur in his syntax ; 
and, upon the whole, the Port Royal gram- 
mar does not give us a high idea of the 
critical knowledge of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as to the more difficult language of 
antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had 
been so minutely and laboriously Latin gram- 
studied, that little more than nwra. Par- 
gleanings after a great hanrest *««»^' 
could be obtained. The Aristarchus of 
Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, 
have been mentioned in the former vol- 
ume. Perizonius, a professor at Frane- 
ker, and in many respeets one of the most 
learned of this age, published a good edi- 
tion of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687. 
This celebrated grammar had become very 
scarce, as well as that of Scioppius, which 
contained nothing but remarks upon Sanc- 
tius. Perizonius combined the two with 
notes more ample than those of Scioppius, 
and more bold in differing from the Span- 
ish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical an- 
thore have been preferred by crit- Deipiitai 
ics, none, at least of this period, «u<m* 
have been more celebrated that those 
which Louis XIV., at the suggestion of 
the Duke de Montausier, causMl to be pre- 
pared for the use of the Dauphin. The 
object in view was to elucidate the Latin 
writera, both by a continual gloss in the 
margin, and by such notes as should bring 
a copious mass of ancient learning to bear 
on the explanation, not of the more diffi- 
cult passages alone, but of all those in 
which an ordinary reader might require 
some aid. The former of these is less 
useful and less satisfactorily executed 
than the latter ; for the notes, it must be 
owned that, with much that is superfluous 
even to tolerable scholars, they oring to- 
gether a great deal of very serviceable 

* Baillet, n. 714. 
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illastration. The choice of authors at 
well as of editors was referred to Haet, 
who fixed the number of the former at for- 
ty. The idea of an index on a more ex- 
tensive plan than in any earlier editions 
was also due to Huet, who had designed 
to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analysis 
of the Latin language.* These editions 
are of very unequal merit, as might be ex- 
pected from ^e number of persons em- 
ployed ; a list of whom will be found in 
Baillet.f 

0. Tanaouil Faber, thus better known 
UF^Tnaad tnan by his real name, Tanne- 
tke Dacton. guy le PevTC, a man learned, an- 
imated, not fearing the reproach of para^ 
dox, acquired a considerable name among 
French critics by several editions, as well 
as by other writings in philology. But 
none of his literary productions were so 
celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, 
afterward Madame Dacier. The knowl- 
edge of Greek, though once not very un- 
common in a woman, had become pro- 
digious in the days of Louis XIV. ; and 
when this distinguished lady taught Ho- 
mer and Sappho to speak French prose, 
she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her 
countrymen. She was undoubtedly a per- 
son of very rare talents and estimable 
character ; her translations are numerous 
and reputed to be correct, though Niceron 
has observed that she did not raise Homer 
in the eyes of those who were not preju^ 
diced in his favour. Her husband was a 
scholar of kindred mind and the same 
pursuits. Their union was facetiously 
called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 
But each of this learned couple was skill- 
ed in both languages. Dacier was a great 
translator ; his Horace is perhaps the best 
known of his versions; out the Poetics 
of Aristotle have done him most honour. 
The.Daciers had to fight the battle of an- 
tiquity against a generation both ignorant 
and vainglorious, yet keen-sighted in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to 
avenge the 'wrongs of their fathers, who 
had been trampled upon by pedants with 
the help of a new piedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning, 
they had a competent share of good sense, 
but not, perhaps, a sufficiently discerning 
taste, or livehness enough of style to 
maintain a cause that had so many preju- 
dices of the world now enlisted against it.^ 

10. Henry Valois might have ^en men- 



• Hoetiaaa, D. 92, 

t Critiques urtmmairieiUj n. 60S. 

t Baillet. NiceTxn, toI. lii. Bibliotheque Uni- 
vertelle, x., 295 ; zzii., 176 ; zziv., 241 , 261. Biogr. 
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tioned before for his edition of Bmey Va. 
Ammianus Marcelllnus in 1636, JJlJ" JJj!?: 
which established his philolo- SJyoriMni^ 
gical reputation. Many other nioi- 
works in the same line of criticism fol- 
lowed ; he is among the great ornaments 
of learning in this period. Nor was 
France destitute of others that did her 
honour. Cotelier, it is said, deserved by 
his knowledge of Greek to be placed on a 
level with Uie great scholars of former 
times. Yet there seems to have been 
some decline, at least towards the close 
of the century, in that prodigious erudition 
which had distinguished the preceding pe- 
riod. " For we know no one,*' says Le 
Olerc, about 1699, "who equals in learn- 
ing, in diligence, and in the quantity of his 
works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the Ca- 
saubons, the Sahnasii, the Meursii, the 
Vossii, the Seklens, the Gronovii, and 
many more of former times. *** Though 
perhaps in this reflection there was some- 
thing of the customary bias against the 
present generation, we must own that the 
writings of scholars were less massive, 
and, consequently, gave less apparent evi- 
dence of industry than formerly. But in 
classical philology at least, a better day 
was about to arise, and the first omen of 
it came f^om a country not yet much 
known in that literature. 
IL It has been observed in the former 

Eirt of this volume, that, while bqcua 
ngland was very far from want-.ievninf. 
ing men of extensive erudition, she ^^p^* 
hi^ not been at all eminent in classi- 
cal literature. The proof which the ab- 
sence of critical writings, or even of any 
respectable editions, furnishes, appears 
weighty; nor can it be repelled by suffi- 
cient testimony. In the middle of the 
century, James Dup<Mrt, Greek professor 
at Cambridge, deserves honour by stand- 
ing almost alone. *' He q>pears,^ says a 
late biographer, "to have, been the main 
instrument by which literature was upheld 
in this university during the civil disturb- 
ances of the seventeenth century; and, 
though little known at present, he enjoyed 
an draost transcendant reputation for a 
great length of time among his contem- 
poraries, as well as in the gene^ition which 
immediately sucoeeded.^'t Duport, how- 
ever, has little claim to this reputation ex- 

* ParrhaaiaDa, vol. i., p. 225. Je viens d*appren- 
dre, tays Charlea Patin in one of his lettera, que 
M. Gfonoviua ett mort k Ley den. II restoit pres- 
qoe toat teal dn nombre dee aavant d'Hollande. 11 
n*e0t plus daita ce paia-1^ dea ge&a £ut8 comma Joe 
Scaliger, Baudiua, Heioaiua, Salmaaioa, at Grotina. 
(P. 582.) 

I t Museum Criticum, vol iL, p. 672 (by tbe BiAo^ 
I of Gloaceaiar and Briatol). 
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eepi by translations of the writings of 
Solomon, the book of Job, and the Psalms, 
into Greek hexameters, concerning which 
his biographer gently intimates that *' his 
notions of versification were not formed 
in a severe or critical school," and by what 
has certainly been more esteemed, his 
Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and 
Bishop Monk agree to praise, as very use- 
ful to the student of Homer. Duport gave 
also some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1656, which were afterward published in 
Needham's edition of that author. '*In 
these," says Le Clerc, " he explains words 
with much exactness, and so as to show 
that he understood the analogy of the 
language."* " They are, upon the whole, 
calculated," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
** to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the University 
at that memorable crisis." 

13. It cannot be fairly said that our 
oneknot Universities declined in general 
mneh fltnd- learning under the usurpation of 
•**• Cromwell. They contained, on 

the contrary, more extraorainary men than 
iaany earlier period, but not generally well 
affected to the predominant power. Greek, 
however, seems not much to have flourish- 
ed, even immediately after the restoration. 
Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor 
in 1660, complains that no one attended 
his lectures. "I sit like an Attic owl," 
he says, " driven out from the society of 
all other birds."! According, indeed, to 
the scheme of study retained from a more 
barbarous age, no knowledge of the Greek 
langnaffe appears to have been required 
from the students as necessary for their 
degrees. And if we may believe a satiri- 
cal writer of the time of Charles II., but 
one whose satire had great circulation and 
was not taxed with falsehood, the gen- 
eral state of education, both in the schools 
and universities, was as narrow, pedantic, 
and unprofitable as can be conceived.^ 

13. We were not, nevertheless, desti- 
Gataker's tute of men distinguished for 
CinnBt and critical skill, even from the com- 
AmoaiBw. mcncement of this period. The 
first was a very learned divine, Thomas 
Gataker, one whom a foreign writer has 

* Biblioth^que Choisie, xxv., 18. 

t See a biographical memoir of Barrow prefiied 
to Hoghea'a edition of hia worka. Thia containa a 
aketdh of acudiea parsaed in the Univeraity of Cam- 
bridge from the twelfth to the aeventeenth centary ; 
brief, indeed, bat auch aa I ahotild have been glad to 
have aeen before, p. 62. No alteration in the atat- 
utea, ao far aa they related to atudj, waa made af- 
ter the time of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. 

X Eachard'a Oroanda and Occaaiona of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy. Thia little tract waa publiahed 
IK 1670, and went through ten editiona by 1096. 



placed among the six Protestants most 
conspicuous, in his judgment, for depth of 
readmg. His Cinnos, sive Adversaria Mis- 
cellanea, published in 1651, to which a 
longer work, entitled Adversaria Posthu- 
ma, is subjoined in later editions, may be 
introduced here ; since, among a far great- 
er number of Scriptural explanations, both 
of these miscellanies contain many re- 
lating to profane antiquity. He claims 
a higher place for his edition of Marcus 
Antoninus the next year. This is the 
earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of 
any classical writer published \n England 
with original annotations. Those of Ga- 
taker evince a very copious learning, and 
the edition is still, perhaps, reckoned the 
best that has been given of this author. , 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the His- 
tory of Ancient Philosopiiv, un- Stanleys 
dertook a more difficult task, and Xachjim. 
gave, in 1663, his celebrated edition of 
-fischylus. It was, as every one has ad- 
mitted, by far superior to any that ha<f 
preceded it ; nor can Stanley's real praise 
be effaced, though it may be diminished, 
by an unfortunate charge that has been 
brought against him, of having appropria- 
ted to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, 
and Scaliger, to the number of at least 300 
emendations of the text. It will hardly 
be reckoned a proof of our nationality, that 
a living English scholar was the first to 
detect and announce this plagiarism of a 
critic, in whom we had been accustomed 
to take pride, from these foreigners.* Af- 
ter these plumes have been withdrawn^ 
Stanley's ^schylus will remain a great 
monument of critical learning. 

1 5. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Per- 
sius, Antoninus, and Diogenes otiMr Bngiisn 
Laertius, Pearson by those on phiio»«>ienL 
the last author. Gale on lamblichus. Price 
on Apa|eius, Hudson by his editions of 
Thucydides and Josephus, Potter by that 
of Lycophron, Baxter of Anacreon, attest- 
ed the progress of classical learning in a 
^il so weU fitted to give it nourishment. 
The same William Baxter published the 
first grammar, not quite elementary', whidi 
had appeared in England, entitled De An- 
alogia, sen Arte Latmse Linsus Commen- 
tarius. It relates principalhr to etymolo- 
gy, and to the deduction of the different 
parts of the verb f\rom ^a stem, which he 
conceives to be the imperative mood. 
Baxter was a man of some ability, but, in 
the style of critics, offensively contemp- 
tuous towards his brethren of the craft 



* Sdmbnrgfa Reriew, xii., 4M. Maaenm Ciiti- 
com, ii., 408 (both by the Biahop of London^ 
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16. We must hasten to the greatest of 
Bwtiey English critics in this, or, possi- 
Hm epistle bly, any other age, Richard Bent- 
«»Mai. ley His first book was the Epis- 
tle to Mill, subjoined to the latter^s edition 
of the chronicle of Jolin Malala, a Greek 
writer of the lower empire. In a desul- 
tory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley 
)x>urs forth an immense store of novel 
learning and of acute criticism, especially 
on his favourite subject, which was des- 
tined to become his glory, the scattered 
relics of the ancient dramatists. The 
style of Bentley, always terse and lively, 
sometimes humorous and dryly sarcastic, 
whether he wrote in Latin or m English, 
could not but augment the admiration 
which his learning challenged. Graevius 
and Spanheim pronounced him the rising 
star of British bterature, and a correspond- 
ence with the former began in 1602, which 
continued in unbroken friendship till his 
death. 

17. But the rare Qualities of Bentlev 
Diwenaiion were more abundantly displayed, 
on phaiaris. and before the eyes of a more 
numerous tribunal, in his famous disser- 
tation on the epistles ascribed to Phaiaris. 
This was provoked, in the first instance, 
by a few lines of eulogy on these epistles 
by Sir William Temple, who pretended to 
find in them indubitable marks of authen- 
ticity. Bentley, in a dissertation subjoin- 
ed to Wotton's Reflections on Modern and 
Ancient Learning, gave tolerably conclu- 
sive proofs of the contrary. A young man 
of high family and respectable learning, 
Charles Boyle, had published an edition of 
the Epistles of Phaiaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentlev for personal incivility ; a 
charge which he seems to have satisfac- 
torily disproved. Bentley animadverted 
on this in his dissertation. Boyle, the next 
year, with the assistance of some leading 
men at Oxford, Aldrich, Kin^, and Atter- 
bury, published his Examination of Bent- 
ley's Dissertation on Phaiaris ; a book 
generally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle 
against Bentley.* The Cambridge giant 
of criticism replied in an answer wnicn 
goes by the name of Bentley against 
Boyle. It was the first great literary war 
that had been waged in England ; and, 
like that of Troy, it has still the preroga- 
tive of being remembered after the Epis- 
tles of Phaiaris are almost as much buried 
as the walls of Troy itself. Both combat- 
ants were skilful in wielding the sword : 



* " The principal share in the undertaking fell to 
the lot of Atterbury ; this was suspected at the 
time, and has since been placed beyond sU doubt 
by the publication of a letter of his to Boyle^**— 
Monk*s Life of Bentley, p. 69. 



the arms of Boyle, in 8wi(l*s language, 
were given him W all the gods ; but his 
antagonist stood forward in no such figu- 
rative strength, master of a learning to 
which nothing parallel had been known in 
England, and that directed by an under- 
standing prompt, discriminating, not idly 
skeptical, but still farther removed from 
trust in authority, sagacious in perceiving 
corruptions of language, and ingenious, at 
the least, in removing them, with a style 
rapid, concise, amusing, and superior to 
Boyle in that which he had most to boast, 
a sarcastic wit.* 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to 
us, even without looking at the anachro- 
nisms or similar errors which Bentley has 
exposed, that any one should be deceived 
by the Epistles of Phaiaris. The rhetor- 
ical commonplaces, ^e cold declamation 
of the sophist, the care to please the read- 
er, the absence of that simplicity, with 
which a man who has never known re- 
straint in disguising his thoughts or choos- 
ing his words is sure to express himself, 
strike us in the pretended letters of this 
buskincd tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the 
ancient world. But this was doubtless 
thought evidence of their authenticity by 
many, who might say, as others have done 
in a happy vein of metaphor, that they 
seemed not written with a pen, but with a 
sceptre. The argument from the use of 
the Attic dialect by a Sicilian tyrant, con- 
temporary with Pythagoras, is of itself 
conclusive, and would leave no doubt in 
the present day. 

19. "It may be remarked," says the 
Bishop of Gloucester, " that a |„;^jy,n. 
scholar at that time possessed iife* pr 
neither the aids nor the encour- ■«hoiam la 

, . , that ace. 

agements which are now pre- * 
sented to smooth the paths of literature. 
The grammars of the Latin and Greek 
languages were imperfectly and errone- 
ously taught; and the critical scholar 
must have felt severely the absence of 

* " In point of classical learning, the joint stock 
of the confederacy bore no proportion to that of 
Bentley ; their acquaintance with several of the 
books upon which they commeM appears only to 
have begun on that occasion, and sometimes the^ 
are indebted for their knowledge of them to their 
adversary ; compared with his boundless eradilion, 
their learning was that of schoolboys, and not al- 
ways sufficient to preserve them from distressing 
mistakes. But profound literature was at that pe- 
ri<Xl confined to few, while wit and raillery found 
numerous and eager readers. It may be doubtful 
whether Busby himself, by whom every one of the 
confederated band had been educated, possessed 
knowledge which would have qualified him to enter 
the lists in such a controversy "—Monk's Bentley, 
I. 69. Warburton has iustly said, that Bentley, by 
IS wit, foiled the Oxfora men at their own weapons. 
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sufficient indexes, particularly of the Tola- 
minous scholiasts, grammarians, and later 
writers of Greece, m the examination of 
which no inconsiderable portion of a life 
might be consumed. Bentley, relying 
upon his own exertions and the resources 
of his own mind, pursued an original path 
of criticism, in which the intuitive quick- 
ness and subtlety of his genius qualified 
him to excel. In the faculty of memory, 
so important for such pursuits, he has 
himself candidly declared that he was not 
particularly gifted. Consequently, he prac- 
tised throughout life the precaution of 
noting in the margin of his books the sug- 
l^estions and couje6tures which rushed 
mto his mind during their perusal. To 
this habit of laying up materials in store 
we may partly attribute the surprising ra- 
pidity with which some of his most im- 
portant works were completed. He was 
also at the trouble of constructing for his 
own use indexes of authors quoted by the 
principal scholiasts, by Enstathius and oth- 
er ancient commentators, of a nature sim- 
ilar to those afterward published by Fa- 
bricius in his Bibliotheca Gneca; which 
latter were the produce of the joint labour 
of various hands.*'* 



SiCT. II. On AnriQurnes. 

QnBvina and GranoviuB.—FabreUi.— Numismatic 
Writers.— Chronology. 

30. Tbk two most industrious scholars 
Thenori of of their time, Graevius and Gro- 
OrBTfoa and novius. Collected into one body 
ofCronoTiiii. ^^^^ ^^ ^j,^ numerous treatises 

on RonQui and Greek antiquities as they 
thought most worthy of preservation in a 
uniform and accessible work. These 
form the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Roman- 
arum by Gnevius, in twelve volumes, the 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graecarum by 
Gronovius, in thirteen volumes ; the for- 
mer published in 1694, the first volumes of 
the latter in 1607. They comprehend 
many of the labours of the older antiqua- 
ries already commemorated from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth to that of the seven- 
teenth century, and some also of a later 
date. Among these, in the collection of 
Graevius, are a treatise of Albert Rubens, 
son of the great painter, on the dress of 
the Romans, particularly the laticlave 
(Antwerp, 1665), the enlarged edition of 
Octavius Ferrariui on the same subject, 
several treatises by Spanheim and Ursa- 
tns, and the Roma Antica of Nardina, 



Honk's Life of Bentley, p. 12. 



published in 1666. Gronovius gave a 
place in his twelfth volume (1702) to the 
very recent work of a young Englishman. 
Potter's Antiquities, which the author, at 
the request of the veteran anticiuary had 
so much enlarged, that the Latin transla- 
tion in Gronovius is nearly double in 
length the first edition of the English.* 
The warm eulogies of Gronovius attest 
the merit of this celebrated work. Pot- 
ter was but twenty-three years of age ; he 
had, of course, availed himself of the wri- 
tings of Meursius. but he has also contrib- 
uted to supersede them. It has been said 
that he is less exact in attending- to the 
difference of times and places than our 
finer criticism requires.! 

21. Bellori in a long list of antiquarian 
writings, Falconieri in several more, p^^^^m^ 
especially his Inscriptiones Athlet- 
icae, maintained the honour of Italy in this 
province, so justly claimed as her own.;]: 
But na one has been accounted equal to 
Raphael Fabretti, by judges so competent 
as Maffei, Gravina, Fabroni, and Viscon- 
ii.^ His diligence in collecting inscrip- 
tions was only surpassed by his sagacity 
in exi^ainingthem ; and his authority has 
been preferred to that of any other anti- 
quary.] His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults to explore the sub- 
terranean treasures of Latium ; no heat, 
nor cold, nor rain, nor badness of road 
could deter him from these solitary pere- 
grinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti 
must be partly shared with his horse. 
This wise and faithful animal, named Mar- 
co Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit 
of standing still, and, as it were, pointinfr 
when he came near an antiquity; his 
master candidly owning that several 
things which would have escaped him had 
been detected by the antiquarian quadru- 
ped.^F Fabretti's principal works are three 
dissertations on the Roman aqueducts, 
and one on the Trajan column. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about 
the Roman galleys or their naval affairs 
in general. •• Fabretti was the first who 
reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so as to illustrate each 
other; a method, says one of his most 
distinguished successors, which has laid 
the foundations of the science.tf A pro- 
fusion of collateral learning is mingled 



♦ The first edition of Potter's Antiquities was 
published in 1697 and 1698. 

t Biogr. UniT. % Salfi, vol. xi., 364. 

(f Fabretti's life has been written by two very fa- 
TOuraMe biographers. Fabroni, in Vit» halorum, vol. 
▼i.. and Visconti, in th«« Biographie tJniverselle. 

II Fabroni, p. 187. Biogr. Univ. 

f Fabroni, p. 198. •• P. 201. if Biogr. Univ 
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with the main ttream of all his inveatiga. 
tiooa. 

3d. No one had ever come to the study 
NvidIsimup ^^ medals with such stores of 
Sea: Sun- erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. 
uS?" '^^ earlier writers on the sub- 
Ject, Vico, Erizao, Angeloni, w^re 
not comparable to him, and had rather 
dwelt on the genuineness or rarity of 
coins than on their usefulness in iUustra- 
ting history. Spanheim's Dissertations on 
the Use of Medals, the second improved 
edition of which appeared in 1671, first 
comiected them with the most profound 
and critical research into antiquity.* Vail- 
lant, travelling into the Levant, brought 
home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especially those of the Seleucids, at once 
enriching the cabinets of the curious and 
establishing historical truth. Medallic 
evidence, in fact, maybe reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of his- 
torians, which, having been retrieved by 
industrious antiifuaries, have created that 
cautious and discerning spirit which has 
been exercised in later times upon facts, 
and which, beginning in skepticism, pass- 
es onward to a more rational, and, there- 
fore, more secure conviction of what can 
fairiy be proved. Jobert, in 1608, consol- 
idated the researches of Spanheim, Vail- 
lant, and other numismatic writers in his 
book, entitled La Science des Medailles, 
a better system of the science than had 
been published.! 

23. It would, of course, not be difficult 
Chronology: to fill these psgcs with brief no- 
u«her. tices of Other books that fall 
within the eztenaive range of classical 
antiquity. But we have no space for more 
than a mere enumeration, which would 
give little satisfaction. Chronology had 
received some attention in our former 
volume. Our learned Archbishop Usher 
might there have been named, smce the 
first part of his Annals of the Old Testsr 
ment, which goes down to the year of the 
world 3838, was published in 1650. The 
second part followed in 1654. This has 
been the chronology generally adopted by 
English historiana, as well as by Bossuet, 
Calmet, and RoUin, so that for many years 
it might be called the orthodox scheme of 
Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates and 
collating sacred history with profane. It 
was, therefore, exceedingly convenient for 
those who, possessing no sufficient leisure 
or learning for these inquiries, might very 
reasonably confide in such authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavlus, 

» BtbL Choi8ie» yoI. zzii. f Biogr. Univ. 



had stricUy conformed to the He- 
brew chronology in all scriptural 
dates. But it is well known that the Sep- 
tuagint version, and also the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, differ greatly from the He- 
brew and from each other, so that the 
age of the world has nearly 2000 years 
more antiquity in the Greek than in the 
original text. Jerome had followed the 
latter in the Vulgate ; and, in the seven- 
teenth century, it was usual to maintain 
the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew man- 
uscripts, so that when Pezron, in his An- 
tiquity des Temps Devoilte, 1687, attempt- 
ed to establish tne Septuagint chronology, 
it excited a clamour in some of his church 
as derogatory to the Vulgate translation. 
Martianay defended the received chronol- 
ogy, and the system of Pezron gained lit- 
tle favour in that age.* It has since be- 
come more popular, chiefiy, perhaps, on 
account of the greater latitude it gives to 
speculations on the origin of kingdoms 
and other events of the early world, which 
are certainly somewhat cramped in the 
common reckoning. But the Septuagint 
chronology is not free from its own diffi- 
culties, and the internal evidence seems 
rather against its having been the origi- 
nal. Where two must be wrong, it is 
possible that all three may be so ; and the 
most judicious inquirers into ancient his- 
tory have of late been coming to the 
opinion that, with some few exceptions, 
there are no means of establishing accu- 
rate dates before the Olympiads. While 
the more ancient history itself, even in 
leading and important events> is so pre- 
carious a& must be acknowledged, there 
can be little confidence in chronological 
schemes. They seem, however, to be 
very seducing, so that those who enter 
upon the subject as skeptics become be- 
lievers in their own theory. 

25. Among those who addressed their 
attention to particular portions of « |^ 
chronology. Sir John Marsham 
ought to be mentioned. In his Canon 
Chronicus ^gyptiacus he attempted, as 
the learned were still more prone than 
they are now, to reconcile conflicting au- 
thorities without rejecting any. He is 
said to have first started the ingenious 
idea that the Egyptian dynasties, stretch- 
ing to such immense antiquity, were not 
successive, but coUateral.f Marsham fell, 
like many others after him, into the un- 
fortunate mistake of confounding Sesos- 
tris with Sesac. But in times when dis- 



* BioffT. Univ., arts Pesron and Martianay 
Bibliothique Univ., xxiv., 103. 

t Biogr. Britannica. I have $ome sQipicion tint 
this will be ibund m Lydiat. 
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coreries that Marshim could not have 
anticipated were yet at a distance, he is 
extolled by most of those who had labour- 
ed, by help of the Greek and Hebrew 
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writers alone, to fix ancient history on a 
stable foundation, as the restorer of thf" 
Egyptian annals. 
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Paral Power limited br the GalUcan Church.— 
Dupii). — Fleury. — Protestant Controversy. — 
Bossuet : his Assaults on Protestanusm.— Clan- 
senism.— Progress of Arminianiani in Endand. 
— Trimtariaa Controveray.— Defences of Chris- 
tianity. — Pascal's Thoughts. — Toleration. — 
Boyle.— Locke.— French Sermons— And Eng- 
lish.— Other Theological Works. 

1. It has been observed in a former part 
Decline of ^^ ^^^^ Yolume, that while httle 
pspsi uifltt- or no decUne could be perceived 
*"**' in the general Church of Rome 
at the conclusion of that period which we 
then had before us, yet the papal authori- 
ty itself had lost a part of that formidable 
character which, through the Jesuits, and 
especially Bellarmin, it had some years 
before assumed. This was now still more 
decidedly manifest: the temporal power 
over kings was not certainly renounced, 
for Rome never retracts anything; nor 
was it, perhaps, without Italian Jesuits to 
write in its behalf; but the common con- 
sent of nations rejected it so streniibusly, 
that on no occasion has it been brought 
forward by any accredited or eminent ad- 
vocate. There was also a growing dis- 
position to control the court of Rome ; the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded in ut- 
ter disregard of her protest. But such 
matters of history do not belong to us, 
when they do not bear a close relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events 
there were which have had a remarkable 
influence on the theological literature of 
France, and indirectly of the rest of Eu- 
rope. 

9. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his 
nisDote of ^^^^'^"^ ^^^®» ^^^^ bigoted, became 
Loub xiv. involved in a contest with Inno- 
wiih inno- cent XL, by a piece of his usual 
eeni XI despotism and contempt of his 
subjects' rights. He extended in 1673 the 
aheient prerogative, called the regale, by 
which the king enjoyed the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, 
though many sees had been legally ex- 
empt from it. Two bishops appealed to 
the pope, who interfered in their favour 
more peremptorily than the times would 



permit. Innocent, it is but just to say» 
was maintaining the fair rights of the 
Church rather than any claim of his own. 
But the dispute took at length a different 
form. France was rich in prelates of emi- 
nent worth, and among such, as is evidenti 
the Cisalpine theories had never lain dor- 
mant since the councils of Constance aiMl 
Basle. Louis convened the famous as* 
sembly of the Galilean clergy in 1683. 
Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
apprehensions lest the spirit of resistance 
should become one of rebellion, was ap* 
pointed to open this assembly; and his 
sermon on that occasion is among hie 
most splendid works. His posture waa 
indeed magnificent; he stands forward, 
not so much the minister of religion as 
her arbitrator; we see him poise in his 
hands earth and heaven, ana draw that 
boundary-line which neither was to trans- 
gress ; he speaks the language of reveren- 
tial love towards the Mother-church, that 
of St. Peter, and the fairest of her daugh- 
ters to which he belongs, conciliating their 
transient feud ; yet in this m^estic tone 
which he assumes, no arrogance betrays 
itself, no thought of himself as one en- 
dowed with transcendant influence; he 
speaks for the Church, and yet we feel 
that he raises himself above those for 
whom he speaks.* 

3. Bossuet was finally intrusted with 
drawing up the four articles, F^ursrudei 
which the assembly, rather at «' loa- 
the instigation, perhaps, of Colbert than of 
its own accord, promulgated as the Gallip 
can Creed on the limitations of pajml 
authority. These declare: 1. That kin^ 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power in 
temporals, nor can be deposed directly oi- 
indirectly by the ehiefs of the Church : 8. 
That the decrees of the Council of Con* 
stance as to the papal authority are in full 
force, and ought to be observed : 3. That 
this authority can only be exerted in con- 
formity with the canons received in the 
Galilean Church : 4. That, though the pope 



• This sannon wiU be foond ia (£avrea da Bo» 
suet, vol. iz. 
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haw the principal share in determining 
controversies of faith, and his decrees ex- 
tend to all churches, they are not absolute- 
ly final, unless the consent of the Catholic 
Church be superadded. It appears that 
some bishops would have willingly used 
stronger language, but Bossuet foresaw 
the risk of an absolute schism. Even 
thus the Galilean Church approached so 
nearly to it, that, the pope refusing the 
usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
king according to the concordat, between 
thirty and forty sees, at last, were left 
vacant. No reconciliation was effected 
till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent 
XII. It is to be observed, whether the 
French writers slur this over or not, that 
the pope gained the honours of war; the 
bishops who had sat in the assembly of 
1683 writing separately letters which 
have the appearance of regretting, if not 
' retracting, what they had done. These 
were, however, wonled with intentional 
equivocation ; and, as the court of Rome 
yields to none in suspecting the subter- 
fuges of words, it is plain that it contented 
itself with an exterior humiliation of its 
adversaries. The old Question of the re- 
gale was tacitly abandoned; Louis en- 
Joyed all he had desired, and Rome might 
justly think herself not bound to fight for 
the privileges of those who had made her 
80 bad a return.* 

5. The doctrine of the four articles 
Dttpnionthe gained ground, perhaps, in the 
■neUntdis- Church of France through a 
eipiine. ^^Qfj^ Qf g^^i boldness, and de- 
riving authority from the learning and 
Iudgment of its author, Dupin. In the 
leight of the contest, while many were 
considering how far the Galilean Church 
might dispense with the institution of 
bishops at Rome, that point in the ^estab- 
lishea system which evidently secured the 
victory to their antagonist, in the year 
1686, he published a treatise on the ancient 
discipline of the Church. It is written in 
Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language. It may 
be true, which I cannot affirm or deny, 
that each position in this work had been 
advanced before; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly more adverse to the 
papal supremacy than any book which 
could have come from a man of reputed 
orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a 



* I haTe derived meet of thie Mcoant from Baae- 
let'a life of Boeaaet, toL it Both the biahop and 
hia biographer ahafiW a good deal aboat the letter 
of the Oallican prelatea in 1693. Bat when the 
Roman legiona had paaaed under the yoke at the 
Cattdine torka, they were ready to take up arma 
V»in. 



few necessary admissions, to represent 
almost all that can be called power or 
jurisdiction in the see of Rome as ac- 
quired, if not abusive, and would leave, in 
a practical sense, no real pope at all ; mere 
primacy being a trifle, and even the right 
of interfering by admonition being of no 
great value when there was no definite 
obligation to obey. The principle of Dupin 
is, that the Church having reached her 
perfection in the fourth century, we should 
endeavour, as far as circumstances will 
admit, to restore the discipline of that age. 
But even in the Galilean Church it has 
generally been held that he has urged his 
arguments farther than is consistent with 
a necessary subordination to Rome.* 

6. In the same year Dupin published the 
first volume of a more celebrated Dupin*. ^e- 
work, his Nouvelle Bibliothdque ciemuiicai 
des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, a ^''^"n'. 
complete history of theological literature, 
at least within the limits of the Church, 
which, in a long series of volumes, he 
finally brought down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It is unquestion- 
ably the most standard work of that kind 
extant, whatever deficiencies may have 
been found in its execution. The im- 
mense erudition requisite for such an 
undertaking may have rendered it inevi- 
table to take some things at second hand, 
or to fall into some errors ; and we may 
add other causes less necessary, the youth 
of the writer in the first volumes, and the 
rapidUy with which they appeared. Integ- 
rity, love of truth, and moderation distin- 
guish this ecclesiastical history, perhaps, 
beyond any other. Dupin is often near 
the frontier of orthodoxy ; but he is careful, 
even in the eyes of jealous Catholics, not 
quite to overstep it. This work was soon 
translated into English, and furnished a 
large part of such knowledge on the sub- 
ject as our own divines possessed. His 
free way of speaking, however, on the 
Roman supremacy and some other points, 
excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and, among others, of Bossuet, 
who stood on his own vantage-ground, 
ready to strike on every side. The most 
impartial critics have been of Dupin^s 
mind; but Bossuet, like all dogmatic 
champions of orthodoxy, never sought 
truth by an«analytical process of inves- 
tigation, assuming his own possession of 
it as an axiom in the controversy.f 



» Biblioth^ue UniTeraelle, vl, 109. The book 
ia very clear, conciae, and learned, ao that it ia 
worth reading through by thoa'e who would under- 
stand auch mattera. I have not obaerved that it ia 
much quoted by EngKah writers. 

t Biblioth^ue Univeraelle, iiL, 39; rii., 335; 
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7. Dupin was followed a few years af- 
Fieury*t Ee- terward by one not his superior 
eie«ia«teai in learning and candodr (though 
^^""^y- deficient in neither), but in skill 
of narration and beauty of style, Claude 
Fleury. The first volume of his Ecclesi- 
astical History came forth in 1691 ; but a 
part only of the long series falls within 
this century. The learning of Fleury has 
been said to be frequently not ori^nal ; 
and his prolixity to be too great for an el- 
ementary historian. The former is only 
Uameable when he has concealed his im- 
mediate authorities ; few works of great 
magnitude have been written wholly from 
the prime sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fuseness, it is very convenient to those 
who want access to the original writers, 
or leisure to collate them. Fleury has 
been called by some credulous and uncrit- 
ical ; but he is esteemed faithful, moder- 
ate, and more respectful or cautious than 
Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are a 
continual protest against the vices and 
ambition of the mediaeval popes, and his 
Ecclesiastical History must be reckoned 
among the causes of that estrangement, in 
spirit and affection, from the court of Rome 
which leavens the literature of France in 
the eighteenth century. 

8. The dissertations of Fleury, inter- 
nkDiMer- spersed with his history, were 
utiona. more generally read and more 
conspicuously excellent. Concise, but 
neither dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet 
appearing simple ; -philosophical without 
the affectation of profundity, seizing all 
that is most essential in their subject with- 
out the tediousness of detail or the ped- 
antry of quotation; written, above all, 
with that clearness, that ease, that unaf- 
fected purity of taste which belong to the 
French style of that best age, they present 
a contrast not only to the inferior writings 
on philosophical history with which our 
age abounds, but, in some respects, even 
to the best. It cannot be a crime that 
these dissertations contain a good deal 
which, after more than a century's labour 
in historical inquiry, has become more fa- 
miliar than it was. 

9. The French Protestants, notwith- 
ProtMtaat Standing their disarmed condi- 
eontroveray tion, Were not, I apprehend, much 
.In France, oppressed under Richelieu and 

Mazarin. But, soon afterward, an eager- 

xxii, 120. Biogr. UniTerselle. GStiTret de Bos- 
Miet, vol. xzx. Dapin aeems not to have held the 
superiority of Wisbops to priest* jure diviso, which 
nettles our maa of Meauz. Ces grands critiques 
sont peu fsTorables aux sup^riorit^s eccl^siastiques, 
et n*aitnent guire jHus celles des eviques que celie 
du pape, p. 491. 
Vol. II.— N V 



ness to accelerate what was taking place 
through natural causes, their return into 
the Church, brought on a series of harass- 
ing edicts, which ended in the revocation 
of that of Nantes. During this time they 
were assailed by less terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength 
to resist, the polemical writings of the 
three greatest men in the Church of 
France, Nicole, Amauld.. and Bossuet. 
The two former were desirous to efface 
the reproaches of an approximation to 
Calvinism, and of a disobedience to the 
Catholic Church, under which their Jan- 
senist party was labouring. Nicole began 
with a small treatise, entitled La Perpe- 
tuity de la Foi de TEnglise Catholique, 
touchant FEucharistie, in 1664. 'ihis 
aimed to prove that the tenet of tran- 
substantiation had been constant in the 
Church. Claude, the most able contro- 
vertist among the French Protestants, re- 
plied in the next year. This led to a 
much more considerable work by Nicole 
and Amauld conjointly, with the same 
title as the former ; nor was Claude slow 
in combating his double-headed adversary. 
Nicole is said to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatise, though it 
commonly bears the name of his more 
illustrious coUeague.* 

10. Both Amauld and Nicole were 
echpsed by the most distinguish- BoMoefaex- 
ed and successful advocate of position of 
the Catholic Church, Bossuet. 2i*^^*»«"« 
His Exposition de la Foi Catho- 
lique was written in 1668, for the use of 
two brothers of the Dangeau family ; but, 
having Ibeen communicated to Turenne, 
the most eminent Protestant that remain- 
ed in France, it contributed much to his 
conversion. It was published in 1671 ; 
and, though enlarged from the first sketch, 
does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. 
Nothing can be more precise, more clear, 
or more free from all circuity and detail 
than this iittle book ; everything is put in 
the most specious light ; the authority of 
the ancient Church, recognised by the ma- 
jority of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. 
Bossuet limits himself to doctrines estab- 
lished by the Council of Trent, leaving out 
of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all 
rites and usages, however general or sanc- 
tioned by the regular discipline of the 
Church, except so far as formally appro- 
ved by that council. Hence he glides with 
a transient step over the invocation of 
saints and the worship of images, but 
presses with his usual dexterity on the 
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inGonsistencies and weak concaasiona of 
his antagoniBta. The Calvinista, or aome 
of them, had employed a jargon of words 
about real presence, which he expoaea 
with admirable brevity and vij^our.* Nor 
does he gain less advantage m favour of 
tradition and church authority from the 
aasumption of sonbewhat aimilar claims 
by the same party. It has often been al- 
leged that the Exposition of Bossuet was 
not well received by many on hia own 
aide. And for this there aeema to be 
some foundation, though Uie Protestant 
controvertista have made too much of the 
facts. It was published at Rome in 1678, 
and approved in the roost formal manner 
by Innocent XI. thie next year. But it 
must have been perceived to aeparate the 
faith of the Church, as it rested on dry 
propositions, from the same faith livinff 
and irabodied ia the every-day worship oi 
the people.f 

11. Bossuet was now the acknowledged 
HtotonAr- Champion of the Roman Church 
•Qce wiui in France ; Claude was in equal 
ciaade. pre-eminence on the other side. 
These great adversaries had a regular 
conference in 1678. Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a Protestant lady, like most oth- 
ers of her rank at that time, was waver- 
ing about religion, and in her presence the 
dispute was carried on. It entirely turn- 
ed on Church authority. The arguments 
of Bossuet differ only from those which 
have often been adduced by the spirit and 
conciseness with which he presses them. 
We have his own account, which, of course, 
gives himself the victory. It was almost 
as much of course that the lady waa con- 
verted ; for it ia seldom that a woman can 
withstand the popular argument on that 
aide, when ahe has once gone far enough 
to admit the poasibility of its truth by 
giving it a hearing. Yet Bossuet deals in 
sophisms which, though always in the 
mouths of those who call them8elve9 or- 
thodox, are contemptible to such as know 
facts as well as logic. "I urged," he 
aays, " in a few woids, what presumption 

* Bomuet obierves that most other controversies 
%re foaod to depend more on words than substance, 
and the difference becomes less the more they are 
•xamined ; but in that of the eocharist the contrary 
is the ca86, since the Calvinists endeavoar to ac- 
commodate their phraaeology to the Catklolics, 
while essentially they differ.— Vol. xviii,, p. 135. 

t The writings of Bossaet against the Protest- 
ants occupy nine volumes, zvih.-xzvi., in the great 
edition or his works, Versailles, 1816. The Ex* 
position de la Foi is in the eighteenth. Baueset, in 
his life of Bossuet, appears to have refuted the ex- 
aggerations of many Protestants as to the iU recep- 
tion of this little book at Rome. Yet there was a 
certain foiuidation for it.— See Bibliotheque Uni- 
verseUe, vol. xi., p. 455. 



it waa to believe that we can better un« 
deratand the word of God than all the rest 
of the Church, and that nothing would 
thus prevent there being as many reli- 
gions as persons.^'* But there can be no 
presumption in supposing that we may 
understand anything better than one who 
has never examined it at all ; and if this 
rest of the Church, ao magnificently 
brought ferwaid, have commonly acted 
on Bossuet^s principle, and thought it pre* 
sumptuous to judge for themselves; if, 
out of many millions of persons, a few 
only have deliberately reasoned on reh- 
gion« and the reat have been, like true 
zeroa, nothing in themselves, but much in 
sequence ; if, also, as is most frequently 
the case, this presumptiiousness is not tm 
assertion of a paradox or novelty, but the 
preference of one denomination of Chria- 
tiana, or of one tenet maintained by re« 
spectable authority to another, we can 
only scorn the emptiness, as well as re- 
aent the effrontery of this commonplace 
that rings so often in our ears. Certainly 
reason is so far from condemning a defer- 
ence to the judgment of the wise and 
good, that nothing ia more irrational than 
to neglect it ; but when this is claimed for 
those whom we need not believe to have 
been wiser and better than ourselves, nay, 
sometimes whom, without vainglory, we 
may esteem less, and that so as to aet 
aside the real authority of the most philo- 
sophical, unbiased, and judicious of man- 
kind, it is not pridi^ or presumption, but a 
sober use of our facultiea that rejects the 
jurisdiction. 

13. Bossuet once more engaged in a 
aimilar discussion about 1691. oomepoiid. 
Among the German Lutherans eneewah 
there seems to have been for a JJ^'^niJU""* 
long time a lurking notion that 
on aome terma or other a reconciUation 
with the Church of Rome could be ef- 
fected ; and this was most countenanced 
in the dominions of Brunswick, and, above 
all, in the University of Helmstadt. Leib- 
nitz himself and Molanus, a Lutheran di- 
vine, were the negotiators on that aide 
with Bossuet. Their toeaty-^for such it 
was apparently understood to be—was 
conducted by writing ; and when we read 
their papers on both sides, nothing is more 
remarkable than the tone of superiority 
which the Catholic plenipotentiary, if such 
he could be deemed without powers from 
any one but himself, has thought fit to 
assume. No concession is offered, no 
tenet explained away; the sacramental 
cup to the laity, and a permission to the 



* (Envres de Bossuet, zxiii., 890. 
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Lutheran clergy already married to retain 
their wives after their reordination, is all 
tLdt be holds forth ; and in this, doubtless, 
he could have had no authority from Rome* 
Bossuet could not veil his haughty coun- 
tenance ; and his language is that of as- 
perity and contemptuousness instead of 
moderation. He dictates terms of sur- 
render as to a besieged city when the 
breach is already practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting 
the sm^lest favour to the garrison. It is 
curious to see the strained constructions, 
the artifices of silence, to which Molanus 
has recourse, in order to make out some 
pretence for his ignominious surrender. 
Leibnitz, with whom the correspondence 
broke off in 1693, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so Yielding as the 
other ; and the last biographer of Bossuet 
suspects that the German philosopher was 
insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. 
If this were so, he must have entered upon 
it less of his own accord than to satisfy 
the Princess Sophia, who, like many of 
her family, had been a little wavering, till 
our act of settlement became a true set- 
tlement to their faitb. This bias of the 
court of Hanover is intimated in several 
passages. The success of this treaty of 
union, or, rather, of subjection, was as 
little to be expected as it was desirable ; 
Uie old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
worn out, yet there must surely have been 
a determination to resist so unequal a 
compromise. Rome negotiated as a con- 
queror with these beaten Carthaginians; 
yet no one had beaten them but them- 
selves.* 

13. The warfare of the Roman Church 
HisVAri*. "^y ^ carried on either in a se- 
tioMoT ries of conflicts on the various 
^eewnt doctdnes wherein the reformers 
separated from her, or by one 
pitched battle on the main question of a 
conclusive authority somewhere in the 
Church. Bossuet*s temper, as well ^i his 
inferiority in original learning, led him, in 

{jreference, to the latter scheme of theo- 
ogical strategy. It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He fol- 
lowed up the blow which he had already 
struck against Claude in his famous work 
on the Variations of Protestant Churches. 
Never did his genius find a subject more 
fit to display its characteristic impetuosi- 
ty, its arrogance, or its cutting ana merci- 
less spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, 
the inconsistent evasions, the extrava- 
gances of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and 



* (EuTTes de Boasuet, volt. zxv. and zxvi. 



Beza pass, one after another, before us, 
till these great reformers seem, like vic- 
tim prisoners, to be hewn down by the 
indignant prophet. That Bossuet is can- 
did m statement, or even faithful in quo- 
tation, I should much doubt; he gives 
the words of his adversaries in his own 
French, and the references are not made 
to any specified edition of their volumi- 
nous wntings. The main point, as he 
contends it to be, that the Protestant 
churches (for he does not confine this to 
persons) fluctuated much in the sixteenth 
century, is sufficiently proved ; but it re- 
mained to show that this was a reproach. 
Those who have taken a different view 
from Bossuet may perhaps think that a 
little more of this censure would have 
been well incurred; that they have va- 
ried too Uttle rather than too much ; and 
that it is far more diflicult, even in con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome, to 
withstand the inference which their long 
creeds and confessions, as well as the 
language too common with their theolo- 
gians, have furnished to her more ancient 
and catholic claim of infallibiUty, than to 
vindicate those successive variations which 
are analogous to the necessary course of 
human reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Romanism, that truth 
must ever exist visibly on earth, is im- 
plied in the whole strain of Bossuet's at- 
tack on the variances of Protestantism : 
it . is evident that variance of opinion 
proves error somewhere ; but, unless it 
can be shown that we have any certain 
method of excluding it, this should only 
lead us to be more indulgent towmds the 
judgment of others, and less confident of 
our own. The notion of an intrinsic mor- 
al criminality in religious error is at the 
root of the whole argument; and, till 
Protestants are well rid of this, there 
seems no secure mode of withstanding 
the effect which the vast weight of au- 
thority asserted by the Latin Church, even 
where it has not the aid of the Eastern, 
must produce on timid and scrupulous 
minds. 

14. In no period has the Anglican Church 
stood up so powerfully in defence xnirii»n 
of the Protestant cause as in that wniinci 
before us. From the era of the JP"'»' 
restoration to the close of the cen- ^^^' 
tury the war was unremitting and vigor* 
oua. And it is particularly to be remark- 
ed, that the principal champions of the 
Church of England threw off that ambigu* 
ous syncretism which had displayed itself 
under the first Stuarts, and, comparatively 
at least with their immediate predeces* 
sors, avoided every admission which might 
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facilitate a deceitftil compromise. We can 
only mention a few of the writers who 
signalized themselves in this controversy. 

15. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery 
Taylor's was published in 1664 ; and in 
DinuatTs. this, his latest work, we find the 
same general strain of Protestant reason- 
ing, the same rejection of all but scriptu- 
ral authority, the same free exposure of 
the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradi- 
tion, the same tendency to excite a skep 
tical feeling as to all except the primary 
doctrines of religion, which had charac- 
terized the Liberty of Prophesying. These 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, 
with a few passages (they are, I think, but 
few), which, singly taken, might seem to 
breathe not quite this spirit ; but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and 
it is evident that his mind had undergone 
no change. The learning in all his wri- 
tings is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves 
me with the impression that he is exact 
and scrupulous m its application. In one 
part of this Dissuasive from Popery, hav- 
mg been reproached with some inconsist- 
ency, he has no scruple to avow that, in 
a former work, he had employed weak ar- 
guments for a laudable purpose.* 

16. Barrow, not so extensively learned 
Barrow. " Taylor, who had read rather too 
Stilling- much, but inferior, perhaps, even in 
*^- that respect to hardly any one else, 
and above him in closeness and strength 
of reasoning, combated against Rome in 
many of his sermons, and especially in a 
long treatise on papal supremacy. Stil- 
lingfleet followed, a man deeply versed in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, of an argumenta- 
tive mind, excellently fitted for polemical 
dispute, but perhaps, by those habits of his 
life, rendered too much of an advocate to 
satisfy an impartial reader. In the criti- 
cal reign of James II. he may be consid- 
ered as the leader on the Protestant side ; 
but Wake, Tillotson, and several more 
would deserve mention in a fuller history 
of ecclesiastical literature. « 

17. The controversies always smoulder- 
-^ ing in the Church of Rome, and 

sometimes breaking into flame, to 
which the Anti-Pelagian writings of Au- 
guslin had originally given birth, have 
been slightly touched in our former vol- 
^ ume. It has been peen that the rigidly 
predestinarian theories had been con- 
demned by the court of Rome in Baius ; 
that the opposite doctrine of Molina had 
narrowly escaped censure; that it was 



• Taylor's Worka, x., 304. This ia not aurpri- 
•ing, as in hia Ducior Dubitaniinm, zi., 484, he main- 
tains the right of aaing arguments and authorities 
in controversy, which we do not believe to be valid. 



safest to abstain from any language not 
verbally that of the Church, or of Angus- 
tin, whom the Church held incontroverti- 
ble. But now a more serious and cele- 
brated controversy, that of the Jansenists, 
pierced, as it were, to the heart of the 
Church. It arose before the middle of the 
century. Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, in 
his Augustinus, published, after his death, 
in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. 
*• We do not inquire," he says, " what men 
ought to believe on the powers of human 
nature, or on the grace and predestination 
of God, but what Augustin once preached 
with the approbation of the Church, and 
has consigned to writing in many of his 
works.** This book is in three parts ; the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian 
controversy, the second and third an ex- 
position of the tenets of Augustin. Jan- 
senius does not, however, confine himself 
so much to mere analpis, but that he at- 
tacks the Jesuits Lessius and Molina, and 
even reflects on the bull of Pius V. con- 
demning Baius, which he cannot wholly 
approve.* 

IH. Richelieu, who is said to have re- 
tained some ^imosity against ^^ 
Jansenius on account of a book tion iThuT' 
called Mars Gallicus, which he Auf uaiinas 
had written on the side of his *n*^»«^ 
sovereign, the King of Spain, designed to 
obtain the condemnation of the Augustinus 
by the French clergy. The Jesuits, there- 
fore, had gained ground so far that the 
doctrines of Augustin were out of fash- 
ion, though few besides themselves ven- 
tured to reject his nominal authority. It 
is certainly clear that Jansenius ofl!ended 
the greater part of the Church. But he 
had some powerful advocates, and espe- 
cially Antony Amauld, the most renown- 
ed of a family long conspicuous for elo- 
quence, for piety, and for opposition to 
the Jesuits. In 1649, after several years 
of obscure dispute. Comet, syndic of the 



* A very copious history of Jansenismt taking it 
up from the Council of 1Vent, will be found in the 
fourteenth volume of the Bibljoih^que Universelle, 
p. 139-398 ; from which M osheim has derived most 
of what we read in his Ecclesiastical History. And 
the History of Fort-Ruyal was written by Racine 
in so perspicuous and neat a style, that, though we 
mav hardly think with Olivet that it places him as 
high in orose-writin^ as his tragedies do in verse, it 
entitles nim to rank m the list, not a very lon^ one, 
of those who have succeeded in both. Is it not 
probable that in some scenes of Athalie he had 
Port Royal before his eyes? The history sod 
the tragedjr were written about the same time. 
Racine, it is rather remarksble, had entered the 
field against Nicole in 1666, chiefly, indeed, to de- 
fend theatrical representations, but not without 
inaay sarcasms against Jansenism. 
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faculty of Theology in the Uniyenity of 
Paris, brought forward for censare seven 
propositions, five of which became after- 
ward so famous, without saying that they 
were found in the work of Jansenius. 
The faculty condemned them, though it 
had never been reckoned favourable to 
the Jesuits; a presumption that they were, 
at least, expressed in a manner repugnant 
to the prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc, 
to vhose excellent account of this contro- 
versy in the fourteenth volume of the Bib- 
liotheque Universelle we are chiefly in- 
debted, declares bis own opinion that there 
may be some ambiguity in the style of the 
first, but that the other four are decidedly 
conformable to the theology of Augustin. 

19. The Jesuits now took the course 
Md at of calling in the authority of Rome. 
^ooM, They pressed Innocent X. to con- 
demn the five propositions which were 
maintained by some doctors in France. 
It is not the policy of that court to com- 
promise so delicate a possession as infalli- 
bility by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment which is, of necessity, the 
arbiter of each man's own obedience. The 
popes have, in fact, rarely taken a part, 
mdependently of councils, in these school 
debates. The bull of Pius Y., a man too 
zealous by character to regard prudence, 
in which he condemned many tenets of 
Baius, had not, nor could it give satisfac- 
tion to those who saw with their own eyes 
that it swerved from the Augustinian the- 
ory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a subject which, as he owned 
to a fnend, he did not understand. But, 
after hearing some discussions, he grew 
more confident of his knowledge, which 
he ascribed, as in duty bound, to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, and went so 
heartily along with the Anti-Jansenists, 
that he refused to hear the deputies of the 
other party. On the Slst of May, 1653, 
he condemned the five propositions, four 
as erroneous, and the fifth in Wronger lan- 
guage ; declaring, however, not in the bull, 
but orally, that he did not condemn the 
tenet of efficacious grace (which all the 
Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of 
Saint Augustin, which was, and ever 
would be, that of the Church. 

20. The Jansenists were not bold enough 

Tbe Jtiwe- ^ ^^"' ^^^* ^^^Y *^*^ ^^^ acknowU 
nitMtakea edge the infallibility of the pope 
ditctnetion; j^ an cxpress and positive dec- 
laration. Even if they had clone so, they 
had an evident recognition of this censure 
of the five propositions by their own 
Church, and might dread its being so gen- 
crally received as to give the sanction 
which no Catholic can withstand. They 



had recourse, tmfortnnately, to a subter- 
fuge which put them in the wrong. They 
admitted that the propositions were false, 
but denied that they could be found in the 
book ef Jansenius. Thus each party was 
at issue on a matter of fact, and each er- 
roneously, according, at least, to the judg- 
ment of the most learned and impartial 
Protestants. The five propositions ex- 
press the doctnne of Augustin himself; 
and, if they do this, we can hardly doubt 
that they express that of Jansenius. In 
a short time this ground of evasion was 
taken from their party. An assembly of 
French prelates in the first place, and af- 
terward Alexander YII., successor of In- 
nocent X., condemned the propositions 
as in Jansenius, and in the sense intended 
by Jansenius. 

21. The Jansenists were now driven to 
the wall: the Sorbonne,in 1665, andareiwr 
in consequence of some propo- wcuied 
sitions of Araauld, expelled him from the 
theological faculty ; a formulary was 
drawn up to be signed by the clergy, con- 
demning the propositions of Jansenius, 
which was finally established in 1661 ; 
and those who refused, even nuns, under- 
went a harassing persecution. The most 
striking instance of this, which still retains 
an historical character, was the dissolution 
of the famous convent of Port-Royal, over 
which Angelica Amauld, sister of the great 
advocate of Jansenism, had long presided 
with signal reputation. This nttnnery was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1644 
from an ancient Cistertian convent of the 
same name, about six leagues distant, 
and called, for distinction, Port-Royal des 
Champs. To this now unfrequented 
building some of the most eminent men 
repaireud for study, whose writings, being 
anonymously published, have been usual- 
ly known by tne name of their residence. 
Amaulcl, Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, De 
Sacy, are among the Messieurs de Port- 
Royal, an appellation so glorious in the 
seventeenth century. The Jansenists 
now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between the au- 
thority which asserts or denies a proposi- 
tion, and that which does the like as to a 
fact. They refused to the pope, that is, 
in this instance, to the Church, the latter 
infallibility. We cannot prosecute this 
part of ecclesiastical history farther; if 
writings of any literary importance had 
been produced by the controversy, they 
would demand our attention ; but this does 
not appear to have been the case. The 
co/itroversy between Amauld and Male- 
branche may perhaps be an exception. 
The latter, carried forward by his original 
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genios, attempted to deal with the doc- 
trines of theology as with metaphysical 
problems, in his Traits de la Nature et de 
la Grace. Amaold animadverted on this 
in his Reflexions Philosophiques et Th6o- 
logiques. Malebranche replied in Lettrea 
du Pcre Malebranche i un de ses Amis. 
This was published in 1686, and the con- 
troversy between such eminent masters 
of abstruse reasoning began to excite at- 
tention. Malebranche seems to have re- 
tired first from the field. His antagonist 
had great advantages in the dispute, ac- 
cording to received systems of theology, 
with which he was much more conver- 
sant, and perhaps, on the whole, in the 
philosophical part of ^he question. This, 
however, cannot be reckoned entirely a 
Jansenistic controversy, though it involv- 
ed those perilous difficulties which had 
raised that flame.* 

Sd. The credit of Augustin was now as 
Prngreas of much shaken in the Protestant 
ArminiM- as in the Catholic regions of 
''^ Europe. Episcopius had given 

to the Remonstrant party a reputation 
which no sect so inconsiderable in its sep- 
arate character has ever possessed. The 
Dutch Arminians were at no time numer- 
ous ; they took no hold of the people ; 
they nad few churches, and, though not 
persecuted by the lenient policy of Hol- 
land, were still under the ban of sn ortho- 
dox clergy, as exclusive and bigoted as 
before. But their writings circulated over 
Europe, and made a silent impression on 
the adverse party. It became less usual 
to bring forward the Augustinian hypothe- 
sis in prominent or unequivocal language. 
fy^.. Courcelles, bom at Greneva, wid 
^'*'**^ the successor of Episcopius in 
the Remonstrant congregation at Amster- 
dam, with less genius than his predeces- 
sor, had perhaps a more extensive knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical antiauity. His works 
were much in esteem with the theologians 
of that way of thinking ; but they have not 
fallen in my way. 

S3. Limborch, great-nephew of Episco- 

umDorch. ^nnjnijm divine to have inherited 
his mantle. His most important work is 
the Theoloffia Christiana, containing a 
system of divinity and morals, in seven 
books and more than nine hundred pages, 
published in 1686. It is the fullest de- 
lineation of the Arminian scheme ; but as 
the Arminians were ly their principle free 
inquirers, and not, like other churches. 



* Ad account of thia controverar will b« foOnd 
at length in the aecond Tdttine of toe BibUmh^que 
Uiiif«rselle» * 



bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no 
one book can strictly be taken as their 
representative. The tenets of Limborch 
are, in the majority of disputable points, 
such as impartial men have generally 
found in the primitive or Ante-Nicene fa- 
thers ; but in some he probably deviates 
from them, steering far away from all that 
the Protestants of the Swiss reform had 
abandoned as superstitious or unintelligi« 
ble. 

84. John Le Clerc, in the same relation- 
ship to CowceUes that Limborch j^ ^^^^ 
was to Episcopius, and, like him, 
transplanted from Geneva to the more lib- 
eral air, at that time, of the United Prov* 
inces, claims a high place among the Dutch 
Arminians ; for, though he did not main- 
tain their cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his commentary on the 
Old Testament, and, still more, his excel- 
lent and celebrated reviews, the Biblio- 
thdques Universelle, Choisie, and An* 
cienne et Modeme, must be reckoned a 
perpetual combat on that side. These 
journals enjoyed an extraordinary influ- 
ence over Europe, and deserved to enjoy 
it. Le Clerc is generally temperate, judi- 
cious, appeals to no passion, displays a 
very extensive, thoura not, perhaps, a 
very deep erudition, lies in wait for the 
weakness and temerity of those he re- 
views, thus sometimes gaining the advan- 
tage over more learned men than himself. 
He would have been a perfect master of 
that sort of criticism, then newly current 
in literature, if he could have repressed an 
irritability in matters personal to himself, 
and a degree of prejudice against the Ro- 
mish writers, or peiiiaps those styled or- 
thodox in general, which sometimes dis- 
turbs the phlegmatic steadiness with which 
a good reviewer, like r practised sports- 
man, brings down his game.* 

25. Tlie most remarkable progress made 



* Bishop M&nk dbtenm^ that Lo Clare «*ae6ini 
to hate been the fiiat person who nnderttood the 
power which may be exercised over literature by a 
reviewer.**--Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be 
true, especially as he was nearly the first reriewer, 
and oertainljr better than his predecessors. But 
this remark is followed by a aarcaotic animadver- 
sion upon Le Gleic^s ignorance of Greek metres, 
and by the severe assertion that, " by an absolute 
system of terror, he made himself a despot in the 
republic of letters." The former is so far true, that 
he neither nnderttood the Greek metres as well as 
Bentley and Person, or those who have trod in their 
steps, nor supposed that all learning was concen- 
trated in that knowledge, as we seemed in danger 
of supposinff within my memory. The lattef is not 
warranted by the general character of Le Oleics 
criticisms, which, where he has no personal quar- 
rel, is temperate and nKxSerate, neither traducing 
men nor imputing motives ; and, consequently, on- 
like certain periodical criticism of a later date. 
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8aii5foft<ft by the Arminian theology was iti 
For PnB- England. This had begun under 
^••****^»* James and Charles ; but it was 
then taken up in conjunction with that pa- 
tristic leamiiig, which adopted the fourth 
and fifth centuries as the standard of or> 
thodox faith. Perhaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the Calrinis- 
tic system which we shall mention came 
from this quarter. This was an anony- 
mous Latin pamphlet, entitled Fur Prae- 
destinatus, published in 1651, and gener- 
ally ascribed to Sancroft, at that time a 
young man. It is a dialogue between a 
thief under sentence of death and his at- 
tendant minister, wherein the former in* 
msts upon his assurance of being predes- 
tinated to salvation, in this idea there is 
nothing but what is sufficiently obvious ; 
but the dialogue is conducted with some 
spirit and vivacity. Every position in the 
thiefs mouth is taken from eminent Cal- 
vinistic writers ; and what is chiefly worth 
notice is, that Sancroft, for the first time, 
has ventured to arraign the greatest heroes 
of the Reformation ; not only Calvin, Beza, 
and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto 
spared, Luther and Zuingle. It was in 
the nature of a manifesto from the Armin- 
ian party, that they would not defer in (\i- 
ture to any modem authority.* 

86. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffer- 
Arminianinn ing persecution at the hands of 
In England. Calvinistic sectaries, might be 
naturally expected to cherish the opposite 
principles. These are manifest in the 
sermons of Barrow, rather, periiaps, by 
his silence than his tone, and more ex- 
plicitly in those of South. But many ex- 
ceptions might be found among leading 
men, such as Sanderson ; while in an op- 
posite quarter, among the younger gener- 
ation who had conformed to the times, 
arose a more formidable spirit of Armin- 
ianism, which changed the face of the 
English Church. This was displayed 
among those who, just about the epoch 
of the Restoration, were denominated 
Latitude-men, or, more commonly, Lati- 
tudinarians, trained in the principles of 
Episoopius and Chillingworth, strongly 
averse to every compromise with popery, 
and thus distinguisned from the High 
Church party, learned rather in profane 
philosophy than in the fathers, more AiU 
of Plato and Plotinus than Jerome or 
Chrysostom, great maintainers of natural 
religion and of the eternal laws of mo- 
rality, not very solicitous about systems 



* The Far Pnedestinatut is reprinted in D*Oy. 
tT*8 Life of Sancroft. It ia much the best proof of 
ability that the worthy archbiahop ever gave. 



of orthodoxy, and limiting, very consider- 
ably beyond the notions of former ages, 
the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 
This is j^ven as a general character, but 
varying m the degree of its application to 
particular persons. Burnet enumerates 
as the chief of this body of men. More, 
Cudworth, Whichcot, Tillotson, Stilling- 
fleet ; some, especially the last, more te- 
nacious of the authority of the fathers 
and of the Church than others, but all 
concurring in the adoption of an Arminian 
theology.* This became so predominant 
before the revolution, that few English di- 
vines of eminence remained, who so much 
as endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
or to dissemble their renunciation of the 
doctrines which had been sanctioned at 
the Synod of Dort by the delegates of 
their church. " The Theological Institu- 
tions of Episcopius,'* says a contemporary 
writer, " were at that time (1686) gener- 
ally in the hands of our students of divin- 
ity in both universities, as the best system 
of divinity that had appeared.'^f ' And he 
proceeds afterward: ^*The Remonstrant 
writers, among whom there were men of 
excellent learning and parts, had now ac- 
quired a considerable reputation in our 
universities by the means of some great 
men among us." This testimony seems 
irresistible; and as, one hundred years 
before, the Institutes of Calvin were tead 
in the same academical studies, we must 
own, unless Calvin and Episcopius shall 
be maintained to have held the same ten- 
ets, that BosBuet mi^t have added a 
chapter to the Variations of Protestant 
Churches. 

27. The methods adopted in order to 
subvert the Augustinian theology Bair* H«r- 
were sometimes direct, by expli- monia 
oit controversy, or by an oppo- ^P'^"***^- 
site train of scriptural interpretation in 
regular commentaries ; more frequently, 
perhaps, indirect, by inculcating moral du- 
ties, and especially by magnifying the law 
of nature. Among the first class, the 
Harmonia Apostolica of Bull seems to be 
reckoned the principal work of this period. 
It was published in 1669, and was fiercely 
encountered at first, not merely by the 
Presbyterian party, but by many of the 
Church, the Lutheran tenets as to justifi- 
cation by faith being still deemed ortho- 
dox. Bull establishes as the groundwork 
of his harmony between the apostles Paul 



• Bumefa Hiatory of Hia Own Timea, i., 187. 
Account of the new aect called Latitndinariana, in 
the collection of tracta entitled PhcBniz, 7ol. ii., 
p. 499. 

t Nel8on*a Life of Bull, in Buira Worka, to]. 
Tiii., p. 257. 
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and James on a subject where their lan- 
guage apparently clashes in terms, that 
we are to interpret 8t. Paul by St. James, 
and not St. James by St. Paul, because 
the latest authority, and that which may 
be presumed to have explained what was 
obscure in the former, ought to prevail ;* 
a rule doubttess applicable in many cases, 
whatever it may be in this. It is at least 
turned to his advantage ; but it was not 
so easy for him to reconcile his opinions 
with those of the reformers, or with the 
Anghcan articles. 

28. The Paraphrase and Annotations of 
ifommoad. Hammond on the New Testa- 
i^ke. ment gave a different colour to 
^"""•' the Epistles of St. Paul from 
that which they display in the hands of 
Beza and the other theologians of the six- 
teenth century. And the name of Ham- 
mond stood so high with the Anglican 
clergy, that he naturally turned the tide 
of interpretation his own way. The wri- 
tings of Fowler, Wilkins, and Whichcot 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral 
lustre of Christianity, and to magnify the 
importance of virtuous life. The first of 
these ventured on an express defence of 
Latitudinarianism ; but, in general, those 
to whom their adversaries gave that name 
declined the invidious prejudices which 
they knew to be associated with it. Wil- 
kins left an unfinished work on the PVin- 
ciples . and Duties of Natural Religion. 
Twelve chapters only, about half the vol- 
ume, were ready for the press at his 
death ; the rest was compiled by Tillot- 
son as well as the materials left by the 
author would allow ; and the expressions 
employed lead us to believe that much 
was due to the editor. The Iatter*s pref- 
ace strongly presses the separate obliga- 
tion of natural religion, upon which both 
the disciples of Hobbes, and many of the 
less learned sectaries, were at issue with 
him. 

29. We do not find much of importance 
Socinians in Written ou the Trinitarian con- 
Engiand. troversy before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, except by the 
Socinians themselves. But the case was 
now very different. Though the Polish, 
or, rather, German Unitarians did not pro- 
duce more distinguished men than before, 
they came more forward in the field of 
dispute. Finally expelled from Poland 
in 1660, they sought refuge in more learn- 
ed as well as more tolerant regions, and 
especially in the genial soil of religious 
liberty, the United Provinces. Even here 
they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; but 

• Nel«on*s Life of Bull. 



the press, with a very slight coDcealmeDt 
of place, under the attractive words Eleu- 
theropolis, Irenopolis, or Freystadt, was 
ready to serve them with ito natural im- 
partiality. They began to make a slight 
progress in England i the writings of Bid- 
die were such as even Cromwell, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; the 
author underwent an imprisonment both 
at that time and after the Restoration. 
In general, the Unitarian writers pre- 
served a disguise. Milton's treatise, not 
long since brought to light, goes on the 
Arian hypothesis, which had probably 
been countenanced by some others. It 
became common, in the reign of Charles 
II., for the English divines to attack the 
anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

30. An epoch is supposed to have been 
made in this controversy by the Bail's D«f«n- 
famous work of Bull, Defensio «« Pidci N> 
Fidei Niceiia). This was not **"** 
primarily directed against the heterodox 
party. In the Dogmata Theologica of 
Petavius, published in 1^44, that learned 
Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages 
from tlie fathers, had come to the conclu- 
sion that most of those before the Niceue 
council had seemed, by their language, to 
run into nearly the same heresy as that 
which the council had condemned; and 
this inference appeared to rest on a long 
series of quotations. The Arminian Cour- 
celles, and even the English philosopher 
Cudworth, the latter of whom was as lit 
tie suspected of an heterodox leaning as 
Petavius himself, had come to the same 
result; so that a considerable triumph 
was given to the Arians, in which the 
Socinians, perhaps at that time more nu- 
merous, seem to have thought themselves 
entiiled to partake. Bull had therefore 
to contend with authorities not to be de- 
spised by ihe learned. 

31. The Defensio Fidei Nicenas was 
published in 1685. It did not want an- 
swerers in England ; but it obtained a 
great reputation, and an assembly of the 
French clergy, through the influence of 
Bossuet, returned thanks to the author. 
It was indeed evident that Petavius, 
though he had certainly formed his opin- 
ion with perfect honesty, was preparing 
the way for an inference, that if the prim- 
itive fatliers could be heterodox on a point 
of so great magnitude, we must look for 
infallibility, not in them nor in the diffu- 
sive Church, but in general councils pre- 
sided over by the pope, or ultimately in 
the pope himself. This, though not un- 
suitable to the notions of some Jesuits, 
was diametrically opposed to the princi- 
ples of the Gallican Church, whicn pro 
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tossed to repoM on » perpetual and cath- 
olic tradition. 

38. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
flfot Mtwke- this defence of the Nicene faith, 
lory to au. and the learning it displays, the 
author was far from ending the contro- 
versy, or from satisfying all his readers. 
It was alleged that he does not meet the 
question with which he deals ; that the 
word ofjMovaioc, being almost new at the 
time of the cooncil, and being obscure 
and metaphysical in itself, required a pre- 
cise definition to make tlie reader see his 
way before him, or, at least, one better 
than Boll has given, which the advtersery 
might probably adopt without much scru- 
ple ; that the pass^ee adduced from the 
lathers are often insufficient for hie pur- 
pose ; that he confounds the eternal es- 
sence with the eternal personality or dis- 
tinctness of the Logos, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the early writers 
employed different names (evdtaderoc and 
frpofopMCtfr) for these ; and that he does not 
repel some of the passages which can 
hardly bear an orthodox interpretation. 
It was urged, HKMreover, that his own hy- 
pothesis, taken altogether, is but a pallia- 
ted Arianism ; that by inaisting, for more 
than one hundred pages, on the subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father, he came 
close to what since has borne that name, 
though it might not be precisely what had 
been condemned at Nice, and could not 
be reconciled with the Athanasian creed, 
except b^ such an interpretation of the 
latter as is neither probable, nor has been 
reputed orthodox. 

33. Among the theological writers of the 
Roman Church, and in a less degree 
■y«»«». jyxiong Protestants, there haa al- 
ways been a class not inconsiderable for 
numbers or for influence, generally denom- 
inated mystics, or, when their language 
has been more unmeasured, enthusiasts 
and fanatics. These may be distinguished 
into two kinds, though it must readily be 
understood that they may often run much 
into one another ; the first believing that 
the sold, by immediate communion with 
the Deity, receives a peculiar illumination 
and knowledge of truths, not cognisable 
by the understanding ; the second less so- 
licitous about in^Uectual than moral hght, 
and aiming at such pure contemplation of 
the attributes of Goa, and such an intimate 
perception of spiritual life as may end in 
a sort of absorption into the divine essence. 
But I should not probably have alluded to 
any writings of this description, if the two 
most conspicuous luminaries of the French 
Church, Bossuet and Fenelon, had 
not clashed with each other in that 
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famous controversy of Quietism, to which 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guy- 
on gave birth. The ** Maximes des Saints'' 
of Fenelon I have never seen ; the editions 
of his entire works, as they affect to be, 
do not include what the Church has con- 
demned ; and the original book has prob- 
ably become scarce. Fenelon appears to 
have been treated by his friend, shall we 
call him ! or rival, with remarkable harsh- 
ness. Bossuet might have felt some jeal- 
ousy at the rapid elevation of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray : but we need not have 
recourse to this ;. the rigour of orthodoxy 
in a temper like his will account for all. 
There could be little doubt but that many 
saints hououred by the Church had utter- 
ed things quite as strong as any that Fen- 
elon's work contained. Bossuet, howey* 
er, succeeded in obtaining its condemnar 
tion at Rome. Fenelon was of the second 
class above mentioned amonff the mystics, 
and seems to have been absoloteiy free 
fVom such pretences to illumination as we 
find in Behmen or Barclay. The |>ure dis- 
interested love of God was the mainspring 
of his religious theory. The IMvine (Econ- 
omy of Poiret, 1686, and the writings of a 
German Quietist, Spener, do not require 
any particular mention.* 

34. This later period of the seventeenth 
century was marked by an in- cbango in 
creasing boldness in religious in- {Jj JfJJJl 
quiry ; we find more disregard of logicat ju 
authority, more disposition to enture. 
question received tenets, a more suspi- 
cious criticism, both as to the genuineness 
and the credibility of ancient writings, a 
more ardent love of troth, that is, of per- 
ceiving and understanding what is true in- 
stead of presuming that we possess it 
without any upderstanding at all. Much 
of this was associated, no doubt, with the 
other revolutions in literaiy opinion ; with 
the philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, Gaa- 
sendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke ; with the 
spirit which a slightly learned, yet acute 
generation of men, rather conversant with 
the world than with libraries, to whom the 
ai^al in modem languages must be^ade, 
was sure to breathe; with that incessant 
reference to proof which the physical sei- 
enees taught mankind to demand. Hence 
quotations are comparatively rare in the 
theological writings of this i^e ; they are 
better reduced to ^ir due office of testi- 
mony as to fact, sometimes of illustration 
or better statement of an argument, but 
not so much alleged as argument or au- 
thority in themselves. Even those who 
combated on the side of established doc- 
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trines were compelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, 
should reject, with an opposite prejudice, 
what had enslaved the prejudices of their 
fathers. 

35. It is well known that a disbelief in 
P,^^,^^ Christianity became very frequent 
or many about this time. Several books 
writings, more or less appear to indicate 
this spirit, but the charge has often been 
made with no sufficient reason. Of 
Hobbes enough has been already said ; and 
Spinosa's place, as a metaphysician, will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, published anony- 
mously at Amsterdam, with the false date 
of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many ob- 
servations on the Old Testament, which, 
though they do not really affect its general 
authenticity and truth, clashed with the 
commonly-received opinion of its absolute 
inspiration. Some of these remarks were, 
if not borrowed, at least repeated in a book 
of more celebrity, Sentimens de quelques 
Theologiens d*Hollande sur THistoire Cri- 
tique du Pdre Simon. This work is writ- 
ten by Le Clerc, but it has been doubted 
whether he is the author of some acute, 
but hardy remarks on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. These, how- 
ever, must be presumed to coincide, for 
the most part, with his own opinion ; but 
he has afterward declared his dissent fronn 
the hypothesis contained in these volmnes, 
that Moses was not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch. The Archsologia Philosophica 
of Thomas Burnet is intended to question 
the literal history of the creation and fall. 
But few will pretend that either Le Clerc 
or Burnet were disbelievers in revelation. 

36. Among those who sustained the truth 
TboQffhts of Christianity by argument rath- 
ofPucai. er than authority, the first place, 
both in order of time and of excellence, is 
due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were 
not published till 1670, some years after 
his death, and, in the first edition, not with- 
out suppressions. They have been sup- 
posed to be fragments of a more systemat- 
ic work that he had planned, or, perhaps, 
only reflections committed to paper, with 
no design of publication in their actual 
form. But, as is generally the ca^e with 
works of genius, we do not easily persuade 
ourselves that they could have been im- 

Cved by any such alteration as would 
e destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real cohe- 
rence through the predominant character 
of the reasonings and sentiments, and give 
us everything that we could desire in a 
more regular treatise, without the tedious 
verbosity which regularity is apt io pro- 



duce. The style is not so polished as in 
the Provincial Letters, and the sentences 
are sometimes ill constructed and ellipti- 
cal. Passages almost transcribed from 
Montaigne have been published by care- 
less editors as Pascal's. 

37. But the Thoughts of Pascal are to 
be ranked, as a monument of his genius, 
above the Provincial Letters, though some 
have asserted the contrary. They bum 
with an intense light ; condensed in ex- 

gresslon, sublime, energetic, rapid, they 
uny away the reader till he is scarcely 
able or willing to distinguish the sophisms 
ftx^m the truth they contain. For that 
many of them are incapable of bearing a 
csdm scrutiny is very manifest to those 
who apply such a test. The notes of Vol- 
taire, though always intended to detract, 
are sometimes unanswerable ; but the 
splendour of Pascal's eloquence absolute* 
ly annihilates, in effect on the general 
reader, even this antaffonist. 

38. Pascal had probably not read very 
largely, which has given an ampler sweep 
to his gehius. Except the Bible and the 
writings of Augustin, the book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Essays 
of Montaigne. Yet no men could be more 
unlike in personal dispositions and in the 
cast of their intellect. But Pascal, though 
abhorring the religious and moral care- 
lessness of Montaigne, found much that 
fell in with his own reflections in the con- 
tempt of human opinions, the perpetual 
humbling of human reason, which runs 
through the bold and original work of his 
predecessor. He quotes no book so fre- 
quently; and, indeed, except Epictetus, 
and once or twice Descartes, he hardly 
quotes any other at all. Pascal was too 
acute a geometer, and too sincere a lover 
of truth to countenance the sophisms of 
mere Pyrirhonism ; but, like many theo- 
logical writers, in exalting faith he does 
not always give reason her value, and fur- 
nishes weapons which the skeptic might 
employ against himself. It has been said 
that he denies the validity of the proofs 
of natural religion. This seems to be in 
some measure an error, founded on mis- 
taking the objections he puts in the mouths 
of unbelievers for his own. But it must, 
I think, be admitted that his -arguments 
for the being of a God are too often cl 
iutiori, that it is the safer side to tstke. 

39. The Thoughts of Pascal on mira- 
cles abound in proofs of his acuteness and 
originality ; an originality much more 
striking when we recollect that the subject 
had not been discussed as it has since, but 
with an intermixture of some sophistical 
and questionable positions. Several of 
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them haTe a secret reference to the fa- 
mous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Pe- 
rier, by the holy thorn. But he is embar- 
rassed with the difficult question whether 
miraculous events are sure tests of the 
doctrine they support, and is not wholly 
consistent in his reasoning or satisfactory 
in his distinctions. I am unable to pro- 
nounce whether Pascal's other observa- 
tions on the rational proofs of Christianity 
are as original as they are frequently in- 
genious and powerful. 

40. But the leading principle of Pascal's 
theology, that from which he deduces the 
necessary truth of revelation, is the fallen 
nature of mankind; dwelling less upon 
scriptural proofs, which he takes for grant- 
ed, than on the evidence which he sup- 
Eoses man himself to supply. Nothing, 
owever, can be more dissimilar than his 
beautiful visions to the vulgar Calvinism 
of the pulpit. It is not the sordid, grov- 
elling, degraded Caliban of that school, but 
the ruined archangel that he delights to 
paint. Man is so great, that his greatness 
as manifest, even in his knowledge of his 
own misery. A tree does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true that to know 
we are miserable is misery ; but still it is 
greatness to know it. All his misery 
proves his greatness ; it is the misery of 
a great loid, of a king, dispossessed of 
their own. Man is the feeblest branch of 
nature, but it is a branch that thinks. He 
requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may be killed by a vapour, by a drop 
of water. But if the whole universe 
should crush him, he would be nobler than 
that which caused his death, because he 
knows that he is dying, and the universe 
would not know its power over him. This 
is very evidently sophistical and declama- 
tory, but it is the sophistry of a fine im- 
agination. It would be easy, however, to 
find better passages. The dominant idea 
recurs in almost every page of Pascal. 
His melancholy genius piajB in wild and 
rapid flashes, like lightning round the 
scathed oak, about the fallen greatness of 
man. He pereeives every characteristic 
quality of his nature under these condi- 
tions. They are the solution of every 
problem, the clearing up of every incon- 
sistency that perplexes us. ''Man," he 
says very finelyi " has a secret instinct 
that leads him to seek diversion and em- 
ployment from without; which springs 
from the sense of his continual misery. 
And he has another secret instinct, re- 
maining from the greatness of his original 
nature, which teases him that happiness 
can only exist in repose. Atkd from these 
two contrary instincts there arises -in him 



an obscure propensity, concealed in his 
soul, which prompts htm to seek repose 
through agitation, and even to fancy that 
the contentment he does not enjoy will 
be found, if by struggling yet a little longer 
he can open a door to rest.'** 

41. It can hardly be conceived that any 
one would think the worse of human na- 
ture or of himself by reading these mag- 
nificent lamentations of Pascal. He atiorns 
and ennobles the degeneracy he exagger- 
ates. The ruined aqueduct, the broken 
column, the desolated city, suggest no 
ideas but of dignity and reverence. No 
one is ashamed of a misery which bears 
witness to his grandeur. If we should 
persuade a labourer that the blood of 
princes flows in his veins, we might spoil 
his contentment with the only lot he has 
drawn, but scarcely kill in him the seeds 
of pride. / 

42. Pascal, like many others who have 
dwelt on this alleged degeneracy of man- 
kind, seems never to have disentangled 
his mind from the notion, that what we 
call human nature has not merely an ar- 
bitrary and grammatical, but an mtrinsic 
objective reality. The common and con- 
venient forms of language, the analogies 
of sensible things, which the imagination 
readily supplies, conspire to delude us into' 
this fallacy. Each man is bom with cer- 
tain powers and dispositions which con- 
stitute his own nature; and the resem- 
Dlance of these in all his fellows produces 
a general idea, or a collective appellation, 
whichever we may prefer to say, called 
the nature of man ; but few would in this 
age contend for the existence of this as a 
substance capable of qualities, and those 
qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is there- 
fore a phrase which may convey an intel- 
ligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to 
be merely analogical and inexact, but will 
mislead those who do not keep this in 
mind. Man's nature, as it now is, that 
which each man and all men possess, is 
the immediate workmanship of God, as 
much as at his creation ; nor is any other 
hypothesis consistent with theism. 

43. This notion of a real universal in 
human nature presents to us, in an exag- 
gerated light, those anomalies from which 
writers of PascaPs school are apt to infer 
some vast change in our original constitu- 
tion. Exaggerated; I say, for it cannot be 
denied that we frequently perceive a sort 
pf incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in the same individ- 
ual ; and, like threads of various hues shot 



* (Ewms de Pascal, voL L, p. 131. 
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through one web, the lore of rice and of 
virtue, the strength and weakness of the 
heart,.are wonderfully blended in self-con- 
tradictory and self-destroying conjunction. 
But, even if we should fail altogether in 
solving the very first steps of this prob- 
lem, there is no course for a reasonable 
being except to acknowledge the limiin- 
tions of his own faculties ; and it seems 
rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this 
humble confession, that we do not com- 
prehend the depths of what has been with- 
neld from us, to substitute something far 
more incomprehensible and revolting to 
our nM>ral and rational capacities in its 
place. **What,'^ says Pascal, '*can be 
more contrary to the rules of our wretched 
justice, than to damn eternally an infant, 
incapable of volition for an offence where- 
in he seems to have had no share, and 
which was committed six thousand years 
before he was bom? Certainly nothing 
shocks us more rudely than this doctrine ; 
and yet, without this mystery, the most 
incomprehensible of all, we are incompre- 
hensible to ourselves. Man is more in- 
conceivable without this mystery, than the 
mystery is inconceivable to man/* 

44. It might be wandering from the 
proper subject of these volumes if we 
were to pause, even shortly, to inquire 
whether, while the creation of a world so 
full of evil must ever remain the most in- 
scrutable of mysteries, we might not be 
led some way in tracing the connexion of 
moral and physical evil in mankind with 
his place in that creation ; aifd especially 
whether the law of continuity, which it 
has not pleased his Maker to break with 
respect to his bodily structure, and which 
binds that, in the unity of one great type, 
to the lower forms of animal life by the 
common conditions of nourishment, re- 
production, and self-defence, has not ren- 
dered necessary both the physical appe- 
tites and the propensities which terminate 
in self: whether, again, the superior en- 
dowments of his intellectual nature, his 
susceptibility of moral emotion, and of 
those disinterested affections which, if not 
exclusively, he far more intensely pos- 
sesses than any inferior being ; above all, 
the gift of conscience, and a capacity to 
know God, might not be expected, even 
beforehand, by their conflict with the ani- 
mal passions, to produce some partial in- 
consistencies, some anomalies, at least, 
which he could not himself explain, in so 
compound a being. Every link in the long 
chain of creation does not pass by easy 
transition into the next. There are neces- 
aary chasms, and, as it were, leaps, from 
one creature to another, which, though 



not exceptions to the law of continuity, 
are accommodations of it to a new series 
of being. If man was made in the image 
of God, he was also made in the image of 
an ape. The framework of the body of him 
who has weighed the stars, and made the 
lightninff his slave, approaches to that of 
a speechless brute, who wanders in the 
forests of Sumatra. Thus standing on the 
frontier land between animal and angelic 
natures, what wonder that he should par- 
tdce of both ! But these are things which 
it is difficult to touch; nor would they 
have been here introduced but in order to 
weaken Uie force of positions so confi- 
dently asserted by many, and so eloquent- 
ly by Pascal. 

45. Among the works immediately de- 
siffned to confirm the truth of vind,catioM 
Christianity, a certain reputa- orcbruciaD- 
tion was acquired, through the *''* 
known erudition of its author, by the De* 
monstratio Evangelica of Huet, bishop of 
Avranches. This is paraded with defini- 
tions, axioms, and propositions, in order 
to challenge the name it assumes. But 
the axioms, upon which so much is to rest, 
are often questionable or equivocal; as, 
for instance : Omnia prophetia est verax, 
qu» prffidixit res eventu deinde completas ; 
equivocal in the word verax. Huet also 
confirms his axioms by argument, which 
shows that they are not truly such. The 
whole book is full of learning; but he 
frequently loses sight of the points ha 
would prove, and his quotations fall beside 
the mark. Yet he has furnished much to 
others, and possibly no eaiiier work on 
the same subject is so elaborate and com- 
prehensive. The next place, if not a higher 
one, might be given to the treatise of Ab- 
badie, a French refugee, published in 1684. 
His countrymen bestow on it the highest 
eulogies ; but it was never so well known 
in England, and is now almost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with 
Orobio, a Jew of considerable learning and 
ability, on the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, were reduced into writing and 
published ; they are still in some request. 
No book of this period, among many that 
were written, reached so high a reputation 
in England as Leslie's Short Method with 
the Deists, published in 1694 ; in which he 
has started an argument, pursued with 
more critical analysis by others, on the 
peculiarly distinctive marks of credibility 
that pertain to the scriptural miracles. 
The authenticity of this little treatise has 
been idly questioned on the Continent, for 
no better reason than that a translation of 
it has been published in a posthumous 
edition (1738) of the works of Saint Real. 
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who died in 1899. But posthumous edi* 
tiona are never deemed of sufficient au- 
thority to establish a literarr title against 
possession; and Prosper MarchaM in- 
forms us that seTerai other tracts in this 
edition of Saint Real are erroneously as- 
cribed to him. The tntemal evidence that 
the Short Method was written by a Prot- 
estant should be conclusive.* 

46. Every change in public opinion 
Proffresflor which this period witnessed con- 
uierant firmed the principles of religious 
priiidpiM. toleration that had taken root in 
the earlier part of the century ; the prog- 
ress of a larger and more catholic the- 
ology, the weakening of bigotry in the 
minds of laymen, and the consequent dis- 
regard of ecclesiastical clamour, not only 
in England and Holland, but to a consider- 
able extent in France ; we might even add, 
the violent proceedings of the last govern- 
ment, in the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and the cruelties which attended 
it. Louis XIV., at a time when mankind 
were beginning to renounce the very 
theory of persecution, renewed the an- 
cient enormities of its practice, and thus 
unconsciously gave the aid of moral sym- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse aigu- 
ment. The Protestant refugees of Prance, 
scattered among their brethren, brought 
home to all minds the great question of 
free conscience ; not with the stupid and 
impudent limitation which even Protest- 
ants had sometimes employed, that truth 
indeed might not be restrained, but that 
error might; a broader foundation was 
laid by the great advocates of toleration 



* The Biographie UDiTeraellc, art. Leslie, says : 
Cet oavnge, qui paeee pour ce quMl a Tail de mieoz, 
lui a «t6 contest^. Le Docteur Gleigti [sic] a fait 
de granda efforta poor proaTer qu'il appartenait k 
Lealie, qaoiqu*U nit pnbii^ parmi lea ouTragea de 
TAbM de Saint Real, moit en 1092. It ia melan- 
cholv to see this petty ipirit of caril aninat an 
English writer in to reapectable a work aa the 
Biographie UniTertelle. No grands ^fflart* could 
be required from Dr. Gleiff, or any one erne, to prove 
that a book was written by Leslie, which bore his 
name, which was addressed to an English peer, an4 
bad gone through many editiona, wl)en there is 
literally no claimant on the other side ; for a poet- 
hunwua edition, forty years after an author'a death, 
without atteatation, ia no literary evidence at all, 
even where a book ia published tor the firat time, 
much less where it has a known $tatut as the pro- 
doction of a certain author. Tbie is so manifest to 



anv one who has the aligbteat tiuctnre of critical 
jodgm(*nt, that we need not urce the palpable ii 
probability of ascribing to Saint Real, a Romi 



im- 
Romish 
ecclesiaatic, an argument which turns peculiariy on 
the diatinction between the scriptural miracles and 
those alleged upon inferior evidence. I have lost, 
or never made, the reference to Prosper Marcband ; 
hut the passage will be found in hia Dictionnaire 
Nistorique, which conUioa a AiU article on Saint 
Real. 



in this period, Bayle, Limborch, and Locke, 
as it nad formerly been by Taylor and 
Episcopius.* 

47. 0ayle, in 1686, while yet the smart 
of his banishment was keenly B^y,^,, p^j. 
felt, published his Philosophical onphicai 
Commentary on the text in Commeuiary. 
Scripture, "Compel theni to come In;" 
a text which some of the advocates of 
persecution were accostomed to produce. 
He gives in the first part nine reasons 
against this literal meaning, among which 
none are philological. In the second part 
he replies to various objections. This 
work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, 
notwithstanding the formal syllogisms 
with which he commences each of his 
chapters. His argument against compul- 
sory conversions, which the absurd inter- 
pretation of the text by his adversaries 
required, is indeed irresistible ; but this is 
far from sufficifsntly establishing the right 
of toleration itself. It appears not very 
difficult for a skilful sophist, and none was 
more so than Bayle himself, to have met 
some of his reasoning with a specious re- 
ply. The skeptical argument of Taylor, 
that we can rarely be sure of knowing the 
truth ourselves, and, consequently, of con- 
demning in others what is error, he touches 
but sliffhtly; nor does he dwell on the 
politicsu advantages which experience has 
shown a full toleration to possess. In the 
third part of the Philosopnical Comment- 
ary he refutes the apology of Augustin 
for persecution; and a few years after- 
ward he published a supplement answer- 
ing a book of Jurieu, which had appeared 
in' the mean time. 

48. Locke published anonynfK>usly his 
Letter on Toleration in 1689. i^wke'sLoi- 
The season was propitious; a leronToier 
legal tolerance of fniblic worship ■^" 

had first been granted to the dissenters 
after the revolution, limited indeed to such 
as held most of the doctrines of the Church, 
but preparing the nation for a more ex- 
tensive application of* its spirit. In the 
Liberty of Prophesying Taylor had chiefly 
in view to deduce the justice of tolerating 
a diversity in religion from the difficulty 
of knowing the truth. He is not very con- 
sistent as to the political <]uestion, and 
limits too narrowly the provmce of toler- 

* The Dutch clergy, ami a French minister in 
Holland, Juneu. of great polemical fame in hia day, 
though now chiefly known by roeiina of his adver- 
saries. Bayle and Le Clerc, strenuously resisted 
both the theory of general toleration, end the mod- 
erate or liberal principles in religion which were 
connected with ii. Le Clerc passed his life in fight- 
ing this battle, and many articles in the BibHcKhique 
UniTeiMlle reble to it 
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able opinions. Locke ^s more express- 
ly to the rigrht of the civil magistrate, not 
omitting, but dwelling less forcibly on the 
latitudinarian skepticism of his predeces- 
sor. His own theory of goyemment came 
to his aid. The clergy in general, and 
perhaps Taylor himself had derived the 
magistrate's jurisdiction from paternal 
power. And as they apparently assumed 
this power to extend over adult children, 
it was natural to give those who succeeded 
to it in political communities a large sway 
over the moral and religious behaviour of 
subjects. Locke, adopting the opposite 
theory of compact, defines the common- 
wealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procunng, preserving, and 
advancing their own civil interests. He 
denies altogether that the care of souls 
belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has 
never been committed to him. "All the 
power of civil government relates only to 
men^s civil interests, is confined to the 
things of this world, and hath nothing to 
do with the world to come.'* 

49. The admission of this principle would 
apparently decide the controversy, so far 
as It rests on religious grounds. But Locke 
has recourse to several other arguments 
independent of it. He proves, with no 
jrreat difiiculty, that the civil power cannot 
.udge, or consistently with any true prin- 
ciple of religion, compel men to profess 
what they do not believe. This, however, 
is what very few would at present be in- 
clined to maintain. The real question 
was as to the publicity of opinions deemed 
heterodox, and especially in social wor- 
ship; and this is what those who held the 
magistrate to possess an authority patri- 
archal, univereal, and arbitraiy, and who 
were also rigidly tenacious of the neces- 
sity of an orthodox faith, and perfectly 
convinced that it was no other than their 
own, would hardly be persuaded to admit 
by any arguments that Locke has alleged. 
But the tendency of public opinion had 
begun to manifest itself against both these 
tenets of the High-church party, so that, 
in the eighteenth century, the principles 
of genersd tolerance became too popular 
to be disputed with any chance of atten- 
tion. Locke was engaged in a controversy 
through his first letter on toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ; but it does 
not appear that these, though longer than 
the first, have considerably modified its 
positions.* It is to be ot»erved that he 



f: 



*■ Warburton has fancied that Locke's real senti- 
ments are only discoverable in his ftrst Letter on 
Toleration, and that in the two latter be " combats 
his intolerant adversary (^uite throoffh the contro- 
\'cr8y with his own principles, well foreseeing that, 



pleads for the universal toleration of all 
modes of worship not immoral in Uieir 
nature, or involving doctrines inimical to 
good government; placing in the latter 
category some tenets of the Church of 
Rome. 

60. It is confessed by Goujet that, even 
in the middle of the seventeenth Fmch 
century, France could boast very s«nnoM. 
little of pulpit eloquence. Frequent quo- 
tations from heathen writers and from the 
schoolmen, with little solid morality and 
less good reasoning, make up the sermons 
of that age.* But the revolution in this 
style, as in all others, though perhaps 
gradual, was complete in the reign of Lou- 
is XIV. A slight sprinkling of passages 
from the fathers, and still more frequently 
from the Scriptures, but always short, and 
seeming to rise out of the preacher's 
heart rather than to be sought for in his 
memory, replaced that intolerable parade 
of a theological commonplace book, which 
had been as customary in France as in 
England. The style was to be the per- 
fection of French eloquence, the reason- 
ing persuasive rather than dogmatic, the 
arrangement more methodical and distrib- 
utive than at present, but without the ex- 
cess we find in our old preachera. This 
is the ffeneral character of French ser- 
mons ; but those who most adorned tiie 
pulpit, had, of courae, their individual dis- 
tinctions. Without delaying to mention 
those who are now not ffreatly remember- 
ed, such as La Rue, Hubert, Mascaron* 
we must confine ouraelves to three of 
high reputation, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and 
F16chier. 

51. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of 
a Jesuit, in the worst acceptation B,^,n^oa^ 
of the word, as the order has 
produced, is remarkal^y simple, earnest, 
practical : he convinces rather than com- 
mands, and by convincing he pereuades ; 
for his discouraes tend always to some 
duty, to something that is to be done oi 
avoided. His sentences are short, inter- 
rogative, full of plain and solid reasoning, 
unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that care in the choice of words 
and cadences which we detect in Bossuet 
and Fl^chier. No one would call Bour- 
daloue a rhetorican; and, though he con- 
tinually introduces the fathers, he has not 
caught their vices of language.t 



at such a time of prejudice, arguments built on re- 
ceived opinions would have greatest weight, and 
make quickest impression on the body of the people, 
whom it was his business to gain."— Biogr. Britan* 
nica, art. Locke. 

* Biblioth^ue Frangaise, vol. ii., p. 283. 

t The public did justice to Bourdaloue, as they 
generally do to a solid and impressive style of nreach- 
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63. Bourdaloiie is almcM^ in the same 
compand relation to Bossuet as Patru to 
withBiMsafli. Le Maistre, though the two or- 
ators of the pulpit are far above those of 
the bar. As the one is short, condensed, 
plain, reasoning, and, though never feeble, 
not often what is g:enerally called elo- 
quent, so the other is animated, figura- 
tive, rather diffuse and prodigal of orna- 
ment, addressing ^e imagination more 
than the judgment, rich and copious in ca- 
dence, elevating the hearer to the pitch of 
his own sublimity. Bpssuet is sometimes 
to6. declamatory; and Bourdaloue, per- 
haps, sometimes borders on dryness. 
Much in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; but he has less of satisfactory 
and persuasive reasoning than the latter. 
His tone is also, as in all his writings, too 
domineering and dogmatical for those 4vho 
demand something beyond the speaker's 
authority when they listen. 

53. The sermons, however, of Bossuet, 
PQnerai taken generally, are not reckon- 
diseourMs ed in the highest class of his 
orBoMuet. nnmerous writinffs ; perhaps 
scarcely justice has been done to them. 
His genius, on the other hand, by univer- 
sal confession, never shone higher than 
in the six which bear the name of Orai- 
sons Funebres. They belong, in substance, 
so much more naturally to the province 
of eloquence than of theology, that I 
should have reserved them for another 
place if the separation would not have 
seemed rather unexpected to the reader. 
Few works of genius, perhaps, in the 
French lauguage are better known, or 
have been more prodigally extolled. In 
that style of eloquence which the ancients 
called demonstrative, or, rather, descrip- 
tive (eniSeiKTiKOi'j, the Style of panegyric 
or commemoration, they are douotless su- 
perior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have 
descended to us from Greece ; nor has 
Bossuet been equalled by any later wri- 
ter. Those on tne Queen of England, on 
her daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and 
on the Prince of Conde, outshine the rest ; 
«nd if a difference is to be made among 



ing. Je croifl, rays Goujet, p. 300, que tout le monde 
convient qu' aucun autre ne lui est aup4rieur. C'est 
ie grand maStre pour T^loquence de Imchaire ; c*est 
le prince de« pr^dicateurs. Le public n*a jamais 
6te partag^ aur son sujet ; la Tille et la cour Pont 
^galement esttm^et admir^. C'est quMl aToiir6- 
uni en sa peraonne tous lea grands caract^res de la 
bonne eloquence ; la aimplicitd du diacouraCbreti^n 
avec la majesty et la grendeurv le auMlme avec Tin- 
telligible et le popolaire, la force avec la douceur, 
la T^h^nience avec I'onction, la liberty avec la jus- 
tease, et le plus vive ardeur avec la plus pare lumi- 
^e. 



these, we might, perhaps, after some hes- 
itation, confer the palm on the first. The 
range of topics is so various, the thoughts 
so just, the images so noble and poetical, 
the whole is in such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awful contemplation is so uniform, 
that if it has not any passages of such ex- 
traordinary beauty as occur in the other 
two, its general effect on the mind is more 
irresistible.* 

54. In this style, much more of orna- 
ment, more of what speaks in the spirit, 
and even the very phrase of poetry to 
the imagination and the heart, is permit- 
ted by a rigorous criticism than in foren- 
sic or in deliberative eloquence. The 
beauties that rise before the author's vis- 
ion are not renounced ; the brilliant col*; 
ours of his fancy are subdued ; the periods 
assume a more rhythmical cadence, and 
emulate, like metre itself, the voluptuous 
harmony of musical intervals ; the whole 
composition is more evidently formed to 
delight ; but it will delight to little pur- 
pose, or even cease, in any 8tron|[ sense 
of the word, to do so at all, unless it is en- 
nobled by moral wisdom. In this Bos- 
suet was pre-eminent ; his thoughts are 
never subtle or far-fetched ; they have a 
sort of breadth, a generality of application, 
which is peculiarly required in those who 
address a mixed assembly, and which 
many that aim at what is profound and 
original are apt to miss. It may be con- 
fessed, that these funeral discourses are 
not exempt from some defects, frequently 
inherent in panegyrical eloquence; they 
are sometimes too rhetorical, and do not 
appear to show so little effort as some 
have fancied ; the amplifications are some- 
times too unmeasured, the language some- 
times borders too nearly on that of the 
stage ; above all, there is a tone of adula- 
tion not quite pleasing to a calm posterity. 

55. Flechier (the third name of the sev- 



* An Engliah preacher of conspicuoaa renown 
for eloquence was called upon, within no great 
length of time, to emulate the funeral discourse of 
Bossuet on the sudden death of Henrietta of Or- 
leans. He had before him a subject incomparably 
more deep in interest, more fertile in great and 
touching associations ; he had to describe, not the 
false sorrow of courtiers, not the shriek of sudden 
surprise that echoed by night in the halls of Ver- 
milles, not the apocryphal penitence of one ao taint- 
ed by the world's intercouree, but the manly grief 
of an entire nation in the withering of those visions 
of hope which wait upon the untried youth of roy- 
alty, m ita sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 
with beauty and innocence precipitated into the 
tomb; Nor did he sink beneath this subject, ex- 
cept aa compared with Bossuet. ^he aermon to 
which my allusion will be understood, is esteemed 
by many the finest effort of this preacher ; but, if 
read together with that of its prototype, it will be 
laid aaide aa tlmoat leeble and animpressive. 
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enteenth century, for Maasillon be- 
longs only to the next), like Boe- 
suet, has been more celebrated for his fu- 
neral sermons than for any others; bnt, 
m this line, it is unfortunate for him to 
enter into unaroidable competition with 
one whom he cannot rival. The French 
critics extol Fl^chier for the arrangement 
and harmony of his periods ; yet even in 
this, according to La Harpe, he is not es- 
sentially superior to Bossuet ; and to an 
English ear, accustomed to the long swell 
of our own writers, and of the Ciceronian 
school in Latin, he will probably not give 
so much gratification. He does not want 
a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of 
thought, without which the funeral pane- 
gyric must be contemptible ; but he has 
not the majestic tone of Bossuet ; be does 
not, like him, raise the heroes and princes 
of the earth in order to abase them by 
paintings of mortality and weakness, or 
recall the hearer in every passage to 
something more awful than human pow- 
er, and more magnificent than human 
grandeur. This religious solemnity, so 
characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of Fl^chier. 
Even where his exordium is almost wor- 
thy of comparison, as in the funeral dis- 
course on Turenne, we find him degener- 
ate into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters 
both more profusely and with less skill. 
His style is graceful, but iiot without af- 
fectation and false taste. La Harpe has 
not ill compared him to Isocrates among 
the orators of Greece, the place of Demos- 
thenes being, of course, reserved for Bos- 
suet.* 

* The natire critiu ascribe a refoirn in the style 
of preaching to Paolo Segneri, whom Corniani 
does not hesitate to call, with the sanction, be 
says, of posterity, the father of Italian eloquence. 
It IS to be remembered that in no country has the 
prulpit been so much degraded by empty declama- 
tion, and eTen by a stupid bufibonery. ** The lan- 
guage of Segneri," the same writer observes, ** is 
always full m dicnity and harmony. He inlaid it 
with splendid and elegant expressions, and has tbua 
obtained a place among the authors to whom au- 
thority has been given br the Delia Crusca diction- 
air. His periods are flowing, natural, and intalli- 
|ible, without the aflfectation of obsolete Tuscan- 
lams, which pass for graces of the language with 
many." Tiraboscbi, with much commendation of 
Segneri, admits that we find in him some vestiges 
of the fake taste he endeavoured to reform. The 
very little that I have seen of the sermons of Seg- 
neri gives no impression of any merit that can be 
feckoned more than relative to thcyniserable tone 
of his predecessors. The following specimen is 
firom one of his most admired sermons : £ Cristo 
non potrik ottenere da vol che gU rimetliate un tor- 
to, un afiironto, un aggravio, una paroIinaT Che 
vorreste da Christo ? Vorresta ch^ e^li vi si get- 
tasse siipplichevole k piedi k chiedervi questa gra- 
tia ? lo son quasi per dire ch' egli il farebbe ; 



66. The style of pieacittiig in* tin^and 
was less ornamental, and spoke emwa 
less to the imagination and affec- sermons: 
tions than these celebrated wri- ^^^^• 
ten of the Gallican Church ; but in some 
of onr chief divines it had its own excel- 
lences. The sermons of Barrow display 
a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness 
and fertility which have rarely been equal* 
led. No better proof can be given than 
his eight sermons on the government of 
the tongue ; copious and exhaustive, with- 
out tautology or superfluous deckunation, 
they are, in moral preaching, what, the 
best parts of Aristotle are in ethical phi- 
losophy, with more of development and a 
more extensive observation, it would be 
said of these sermons, and, indeed, with 
a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, 
that they are not what is called evangeli- 
cal; they indicate the ascendancy of an 
Arminian party, dwelhng far more than is 
usual in the pulpit on moral apd rational, 
or even temporal inducements, and some- 
times hardly abstaining from what would 
give a little offence in later times.* His 
quotations, also, from ancient philoso^ 
phers, though not so numerous as in Tay- 
lor, are equally uncongenial to our ears. 
In his style, notwithstanding its richness 
and occasional vivacity, we may censure 
a redundancy and excess of apposition : 
it is not sufficient to avoid strict tautolo- 
gy ; no second phrase (to lay down a gen- 
eral rule not without exception) should be 
so like the iir^t, that the reader would nat- 
urally have understood it to be comprised 



perche se non dubiti di prostrarsi k piedi di un tra- 
ditore, qusl* era Guide, di lavarglieli, di ssciogar- 

Slieli, di baeiarglieli, non si ver|fognerebbe,cred"io, 
i iarsi vedere ginocchioni i pii vostri. Ma vi fa 
bisognodi tamo per muovervi k compiscerlo? Ah 
Cavalieri, Cavalieri. io non vorrei quests volta farvi 
arrossire. Nel reslo io so di certo, che se altret- 
lanto fosse s voi domandato da qoeila donna che 
chiamate la vostra dama, da qyella, di coi forsen- 
nati idolatrate il volto, indovinate le voglie, ambite 
le grazie, non vi farete pregar tanto a concederglie- 
lo. E poi vi fate pregar tanto da un Dio per voi 
crocefisso ? O confiisione ! O vitupero ! O ver- 
gogna !— Raccolta di Prose Italiaiie (in Ciassici 
Italiani), voi. ii., p. 345. 

This is certainly not the "manner of Bossuet, and 
more like that of a third-rafe Methodist among us. 
* Thus, m his sermon against evil speaking 
(zvi.), Barrow treats it as fit '* for rustic boors, or 
men of coarsest education and employment, who, 
having their minds debased by being conversant in 
meanest afiairs, do vent their sorry passions and 
bicker about their pettjjr concernments in such 
strains ; who also, not being cspable of a fair repu- 
tation, or sensible of disgrace to themselves, do lit- 
tle value the credit of others, or care for aspersing 
it But such languajce is unworthy of those per- 
sona, and cannot eaauy be drawn from them who 
are wont to exercise their thoughts about nobler 
mattera," &c. No one would venture this now 
from the pulpit 
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therein. Bsm w% Isnguaf e m mofre anti- 
qnated and foraial than that of his age ; 
and he abounds too mnch in nncoBinion 
words of Latin derivation, freqnently sach 
as appear to have no aothorily iNit hisown. 

67. Sooth's sermons begin, in order of 
. . date, before the RestonAion, SBid 

come down to neaiiy the end of the 
century. They were nmch celebrated at 
the time, and retain a portion of their re- 
nown. This is by no means surprising. 

nlarity which attends the polpit, nid his 
maoner was at that time original Noi 
diffuse, not kained, not formal m arg»- 
ment like Banow, with a more natural 
structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though l^ no means a more fahr and sat- 
isfactory turn of reasoning; with a style 
dear and Englisb, free from all pedantry, 
but abounding with those coUoqtttal noT- 
elties of idiom which, ttwngh now become, 
▼ulgar and offensive, the age of Charles 
II. affected ; sparing no penonal or tem- 
porary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a 
moment to tread on the verge of buffoon- 
ery, recovering himself by some ^troke of 
vigorous sense and huignage ; such was 
the witty Dr. South, whom the courtiers 
delighted to hear. His sermonff want all 
that is called unction, and sometimes even 
earnestness, which is owing, in a great 
measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at 
rebels and fanatics ; but there is a mascu- 
line spirit about them which, combined 
with their peculiar characteristics, would 
naturally fill the churches where he might 
be heard. South appears to bend towards 
the Arminian theology, without adopting 
so much of it as some of his contempora- 
ries. 

68. The sermons of Tillotson were for 
half a century more read than any 
in our language. They are now 

bought almost as waste paper, and hardly 
read at all. Such is the fickleness of re- 
ligious taste, as abundantly numerous in- 
stances would prove. Tillotson is reck- 
oned verbose and languid. He has not 
the former defect in nearly so great a de- 
gree as some of his eminent predeces- 
sors ; but there is certainly little vigour or 
vivacity in his style. Full of the Romish 
controversy, he is perpetually recurring to 
that '* worid's debate :** and he is not much 
less hostile to all the Calvinistic tenets. 
What is most remarkable in the theology 
of 'Tillotson is his strong assertion, in al- 
most all his sermons, of the principles of 
natural religion and morality, not only as 
the basis of all revelation, without a de- 
pendance on which it cannot be believed, 
but as nearly coincident with Christianity 
Vol. II.— P p 



in its extent, a length to which few at pres- 
ent would be re»ly to follow him. Til- 
lotson is always of a tolerant and catholic 
spirit, enforcing right actions rather than ' 
orthodox opinions, and obnoxious, for that 
and other reasons, to all the bigots of his 
own age. 

6e. It has become necessary to draw 
towards a conclusion of this chap- Expository 
ter; the materials are far fh>m Thcotofj. 
being eidiansted. In expository, or, as 
some ci^ it, exegetical theology, the Eng- 
lish divines had already taken a conspicu- 
ous station. Andrds, no partial estimator 
of Protestant writers, extols them with 
merited praise** Those who belonged to 
Hat eariier part of the century form a por- 
tion of a vast collection, the Critici Sacri, 
published by one Bee, a bookseUer, in 
leeo. This was in nine fc^ volumes ; 
and in 1609, Matthew Pool, a nonconform- 
ing minister, produced his Synopsis Crit- 
icorum, in five volumes, being in great 
measure an abridgment and digest of the 
fortner. Bee complained of the infraction 
of his copyright, or, rather, his equitable 
interest ; out such a dispute hardly per- 
tains to our history.f The work of Pool 
was evidently a more original labour than 
the former. Hammond, Patrick, and oth- 
er commentators do honour to the Angli- 
can €hurch in the latter part of the cen- 
tury. 

60. Pearson's Exposition of the Apos- 
tles' Creed, published in 1659, is peanon «a 
a standard book in English divin- <b« c^*^ 
ity. It expands beyond the literal purport 
of the creefd itself to most articles of or- 
thodox belief, and is a valuable summary 
of arguments and authorities on that side. 
The closeness of Pearson, and his judi- 
cious selection of proofs, distin^ish him 
from many, especially the earber, theo- 
logians. Some might surmise that his un- 
deviating adherence to what he calls the 
Church is hardly consistent with inde- 
pendence of thinking ; but, considered as 
an advocate, he is one of much judgment 
and skill. Such men as Pearson and Stil 
lingiieet would have been conspicuous at 
the bar, which we could not quite affirm 
of Jeremy Taylor. 

61. Simon, a regular priest of the con- 
gregation called The Oratory, Simon's 
which has been rich in eminent griucti 
men, owes much of his fame to "^•'^•* 
his Critical History of the Old Testament 
This work) bold in many of its positions. 



< 1 toll InglesiyChe ainpio tMzio noo dovrobbono 
occupare in ouMto capo dell' eiegetica sacra, 8« 
I' istituto della nostr* opera ei pennettesae teaer 
dietro a tntti i pia degni della aottia stimaT—VoL 
uz., p. 253. t Chahnen 
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as it then seemed to both the Catholic and 
Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared 
at Rotterdam in 1685. Bossuet atucked 
it with extreme vivacity, but with a real 
infehority to Simon bpth in learning and 
candour.* Le Clerc, on his side, carped 
more at the Critical History than it seems 
to deserve. Many paradoxes, as they 
then were called, in this famous work are 
now received as truth, or, at least, pass 
without reproof. Simon may possibly be 
too prone to novelty ; but a love of truth, 
as well as great acuteness, are visible 
throughout His Critical History of the 
New Testament was published in 1680, 
and one or two more works of a similar 
description before the close of the century. 
63. I have on a former occasion advert- 
ed, in a corresponding chapter, to publica- 
tions on witchcraft and similar supersti- 
tions. Several might be mentioned at 
this time ; the belief in such tales was as- 
sailed by a prevalent skepticism which 
called out their advocates. Of these, the 
most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own 
philosophers Henry More and Joseph 
Glanvil. The Sadducismus Triumphatus, 
or Treatise on Apparitions, by the laU 



ter, has passed through several editions^ 
while his Scepsis Scientifica has hardly 
been seen, perhaps, by six living persons. 
A Dutch mmister, by name Bekker, raised 
a great clamour against himself by a down^ 
right denial of all power to the devil, and, 
consequently, to his supposed instruments, 
the ancient beldams of Holland and other 
countries. His Monde Enchants, origi* 
naliy published in Dutch, is in four vol- 
umes, written in a systematic manner, and 
with tedious prolixity. There was no 
ground for imputing infidelity to the au- 
thor, except the usual ground of calumni- 
ating every one who quits the beaten path 
in theology ; but his explanations of Scrip* 
ture in the case of the demoniacs and the 
like are, as usual with those who have 
taken the same line, rather forced. The 
fourth volume, which contains several ca- 
rious stories of imagined possession, and 
some which resemble what is now called 
magnetism, is the only part of Bekker's 
once celebrated book that can be read 
with any pleasure. Bekker was a Carte- 
sian, and his theory was built too much 
on Cartesian assumptions of the impossi- 
bility of spirit acting on b6dy, which are 
easily parried by denying his inference 
from them. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTOaT or SPEOULATIVB PHILOSOPHY rRok 1650 TO 1700. 



Aristotelians.— Logicians.— Cadworth.~S ketch of 
the Philosophy of Gassendi.— Cartesianism.— 
Port- Royal Logic— Analysis of the Search for 
Truth of Malebranche, and of the Ethics of 
Spino8a.—01anTil.— Locke's Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding. 

1. The Aristotelian and scholastic met- 
Aristotelian aphysics, though shaken on ev- 
inetsp6ysic8. ery side, Jind especially by the 
rapid progress of tne Cartesian theories, 
had not lost their hold over the theolo- 
gians of the Roman Church, or even the 
Protestant universities, at the beginning 
of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of 
that class in Germany ;t and we find, as 
late as 1693, a formal injunction by the 
Sorbonne, that none who taught philoso- 

* Defense' de la Tradition des Saints Peres. 
(Euvres de Bossuet, vol. v., and instructions sur la 
Version du N. T., imprim^ a Trevoux, Id., vol. iv., 
313. Bausset, Vie de Bossnet, iv., 27& 

t Vol. iv. See his Ions and laborious chapter on^ 
the Aristotelian philosophers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; no one else seems to have 
dione more than copy Bracker.' 



phy in the colleges under its jurisdiction 
should introduce any no^lties, or swerve 
from the Aristotelian doctrine.* The Jes- 
uits, rather unfortunately for their credit, 
distinguished themselves as strenuous ad- 
vocates of the old philosophy, and thus 
lost the advantage they had obtained in 
philology as enemies of barbarous preju- 
dice, and encouragers of a progressive 
spirit in their disciples. Rapin, one of 
their most accomplished men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Or- 
ganum, extols the disputations of the 
schools as the best metnod in the educa- 
tion of young men, who, as he fancies. 



* Cum reiatum esset ad Societatem (Sorboni- 
cam) nonnullos philosophies professores, ex iia 
etiam aliquando qui ad Societatem snhelant, novas 
quasdam doctrinas in philosophicis sectari, mi- 
nusque Aristotelics doctrine stodere, qusm hac 
tenus usurpatum fuerit in AcademiA Farisiensi, 
censuit Societas injungendum esse illis, imo et iia 
qui docent philosophiam m coUegiis suo regimini 
creditis, ne deinceps novitatibus studeant, aut ab 
Aristotelica doctiina deflectant, 31 Dec, 1693.— 
ATgentr6, Colleetio Judidorura, iii., IflO. 
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have too tittle experience to. delight in 
physical science.* 

3. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, 
Tbeir de- ^ ^ °®^ *^^^ ^^ IHiblic Opinion (and 
cune. we have to make it at present), 
ThooiM between that which may itself 
^'*^^*' pass away, and that which must 
efface what has gone before. Those 
who clung to the ancient philosophy be- 
lieved that Bacon and Descartes were the 
idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its as- 
cendancy. They were deceived, and their 
own reputation has been swept off" with 
the systems to which they adhered. 
Thomas White, an EngUsh Cathohc 
priest, whose Latin appellation is Albius, 
endeavoured to maintain the AristoteUan 
metaphysics and the scholastic terminolo- 
gy in several works, and especiaUy in an 
attack upon Glanvil's Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing. This book, entitled Sciri, I know 
only through GlanviPs reply in his second 
edition, by which White appears to be a 
mere Aristotelian. He was a friend of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, in- 
capable of disentangling his mind from 
the Peripatetic hypotheses. The power 
of words, indeed, is so great ; the illusions 
of what is called realism, or of believing 
that general terms have an objective ex- 
terior being, are so natural, and especially 
so bound up both with our notions of es- 
sentiaU especially theological, truth, and 
with our popular language, that no man 
could in that age be much censured for not 
casting off* his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some mod- 
em voices. We find that, even after two 
centuries of a better method, many are al- 
ways ready to fall back into a verbal pro- 
cess of theorizing. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian 
-. method, or, rather, in one which, 
^^' with some change for the worse, 
had been gradually founded upon it. Bur- 
gersdicius, in this and in other sciences, 
seems to have been in repute ; Smigle- 
cius also is mentioned with praise.f 



* Reflexions sur la Po^tiqae, p. 368. He ad- 
mils, however, that to introduce more experiment 
and observation woald be an improvement. Da 
leste il y a apparence que lea loix, qui^ne souffrent 
point d' innovation dans Tusage des chosea univer- 
aellement dtabliea, n'autoriaeront point d*autre m^- 
thode que telle qui est anjoard*hui en usage dsns 
lea universit^s ; afin de ne paa donner trop de li- 
cence k la paasion qu*on a naturellement pour lea 
nonvelles' opinions, dont le coors est d*ane dan- 
gereuse cons^uence dans un ^tat bien r6gI6 ; vu 
particoli^rement que la philosophie ut un des or- 
ganes dont se sert la religion pour sWpliquer dans 
ses decisions. 

t La Logiqae de Sroiglecius, says Rapin, est 



These lived both in the former pan of 
the century. But they were superseded, 
at least in England, by Wallis, whose In- 
stitutio Logics ad Communea Usus Ac- 
commodata was published in 1687. He 
claims, as an improvement upon the re- 
ceived system, the classifying smgular 
propositions among universals.* Ramua 
had made a third class of them, and in 
this he seems to have been generally fol- 
lowed. Aristotle, thouffh it does not ap- 
pear that he is expUcit on the subject, 
does not rank them as particular. That 
Wallis is right cannot be doubted by any 
one. who reflects at all ; but his originality 
we must not assert. The same had been 

esrceived by the authors of the Port- 
oyal Logic; a work to which he has 
made no allusion. f Wallis claims also 
as his own the method of reducing hypo- 
thetical to categorical syllogisms, and 
proves it elaborately in a separate disser- 
tation. A smaller treatise, still much 
used at Oxford, by Aldrich, Compendium 
Artis Logics^ i691, is clear and concise, 
but seems to contain nothing very impor- 
tant ; and he alludes to the Art de Penser 
in a tone of insolence, which must rouse 
indignation in those who are acauainted 
with that excellent work. Aldrich's cen- 
sures are, in many instances, mere cavil 
and misrepresentation; I do not know 
that they are right in any.^ Of the Art 



un .bel outrage. The same writer procMda to ob- 
serve tkat the Spaniards of tbe preceding century 
had corrupted logic bv their subtleties. l!n se jet 
tant dans des speculations creuses qui n'sToient 
rien de riel, leur philosophes trouv^rent I'art d'avoir 
de la raison malgr^ le bon sens, et de donner de la 
cooleur, et m^me je ne scai quoi de apecieuse, k ce 
qui 6ioit de plus deraisonnable, p. 382. But this 
must hsve been rather the fault of their metaphys- 
ics than of what is strictly called logic. 

* At^ue hoc stgnanter notatum veTim,quia noTua 
forte hie videar, et prBteraliomm loquendi formo- 
1am h«c dicere. Nam plerique logici propositio- 
nem 9uam Tocant singularem, hoc eat, de subjecto 
individuo stve singulari, pro psrticulan habent, non 
universal!. Sed perperam noc faciunt, et preter 
mentem Aristotelis (qui, quantum memini, nun- 
quam ejusmodi singularem, rw xcra ^s^f appellat 
aut pro tali habet) ; et prster rei naturam : Non 
enim hie agttur ae particularitate subjecti (quod 
arpuov vocat Aristotehs, non Kara pitpos) sed de par- 

tiafitate prsdicationis Neque ego interim no- 

vator cenaendus sum qui haec dixerim, sed illi po- 
tius novatoreaqui ab A ristotelica doctrine recesse* 
rint; eoque multa faitroduxerint incommixls de 
quibus suo loco dicetur, p. 125. He has afterward 
a separate dissertation or thesis to prove this more 
at length. It seems that thjS Ramiats held a third 
clasa of propositions, neither universal nor particu- 
lar, to which they gave the name of propria^ equiv- 
alent to singular. 

t Art de Penser, part ii., ehap. iii 

X One of Aldrieh'a charfTea againat the author of 
the Art de Pen«r is, that he brings forward as a 
great discovery the equality of toe anglee of a 
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de Penser itself we shall have something 
to say in the coui-se of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose 
suniey'fl philosopfay may be reckoned ori- 
Hieiory of ginsl, or, at least, modem, a very 
Pkiiowpiiy. Jew deserve mention who have 
endeavoared to maintain or restore that 
of antiquity. Stanlcy^s History of Phi- 
losophy, in 1655, is in great measure con- 
fined to bioffraphy, and comprehends no 
name later than Cameades. . Most is de- 
rived from Diogenes Laertios; bat an 
analysis of the Platonic philosophy is 
given from Aleinous, and the author has 
compiled one of the Penpatetie system 
(Vom Aristotle himself. Tne doctnne of 
the Stoics is also elaborately dednced 
fh)m various sources. Stanley, on the 
whole, brouffht a good deal from an al- 
most untrodden field ; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy. 
He does not mention Epicurus at all, prob- 
ably because Gass^ndi had so well written 
that philosopher's life. 

5. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, partly 
Gale's coait in 1069 and partly in later years, 
or the Gen- is incomparably a more learned 
tii«* yfQ^ ^hj^n tij^j Qf Stanley. Its 
aim is to prove that all heathen philoso- 
phy, whether Barbaric or Greek, was bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures, or, at least, 
from the Jews. The first part is entitled 
Of Philology, which traces the same lead- 
ing principle by means of language ; the 
second, Of Philosophy ; the third treats 
of the Vanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Reformed Philosophy, ** wherein Pla- 
to's moral and metapnysic or prime phi- 
losophy is reduced to a useful form and 
method.'* ' Gale has been reckoned among 
Platonic philosophers, and, indeed, he pro- 
fesses to find a^eat resemblance between 
the philosophy of Plato and his own. But 
he is a determined Calvinist in all respects, 
and scruples not to say, " Whatever God 
wills is just, because he wills it ;" and 
again, *' God willeth nothing without him- 
self because it i8 just, but it is therefore 
just because he willeth it. The reasons 
of good and evil extrinsic to the divine 
essence are all dependant on the divine 
will, either decement or legislative."* It 
is not likely that Plato would have ac- 
knowledged such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlighten- 
ed man than Gale, Ralph Cudworth, by 

chiliagon to 1996 right angles ; and another is, that 
he gives as an example of a regular syllogism one 
that has obviously five terms ; thas expecting the 
Oxford Btadents, (or whom he wrote, to oelieve that 
Antony Amaold neither knew the first book of Eu- 
clid, nor the mere mdtmente of common logic. 
* Part iv., p. 339. 



his Intellectnal System of the cudworiM 
Universe, published in 1678, but iMeiiectaai 
written several years before, «y*«««n» 
placed himself in a middle point between 
the declining and rising schools of philos- 
ophy ; more independent of authority, and 
more close, perhaps, in argument than the 
former, but more prodigal of learning, 
more technical of language^ and less con- 
versant with analyticfu and inductive pro- 
cesses of reasoning than the latter. Upon 
the whole, however, he belongs to the 
school of antiquity, and probably his wish 
was to be classed with it. Cudworth was 
one of those whom Hobbes had roused by 
the atheistic and immoral theories of the 
Leviathan; nor did any antagonist, per- 
haps, of that philosopher bring a more 
vigorous understanding to the combat. 
This understanding was not so much ob- 
structed in its own exercise by a vast 
emdition, as tt was sometimes concealed 
by it from the reader. Cudworth has 
passed more for a recorder of ancient phi- 
losophy than for one who might stand in 
a respectable class among philosophers; 
and his work, though long, being unfinish- 
ed, as well as full of digression, its object 
has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish . the 
liberty of human actions agamst ■. 
the fatalists. Of these he lays it '••*^~*- 
down that there are three kinds, the first 
atheistic; the second admitting a Deity, 
but one acting necessarily and without 
moral perfections; the third granting the 
moral attributes of God, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by neces- 
sary laws which he has ordained. The 
first book of the Intellectual System, which 
alone is extant, relates wholly to the 
proofs of the existence of a Deity against 
the atheistic fatalists, his moral nature 
being rarely or never touched ; so that the 
greater and more interesting part of the 
work, for the sake of whieh the author 
projected it, was never written, unless we 
take for fragments of it some writings 
of the author preserved in the British 
Museum. 

8. The first chapter contains an account 
of the ancient corpuscular phi- _. , ^ - ,, 
losophy , which, till corrupted by ^"^""^ ^ "' 
Leucippns and Democritus, Cudworth 
takes to have been not only theistic, but 
more consonant to theistic principles than 
any other. These two, however, brought 
in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter he states 
very fully and fairly all their arguments, 
or, rather, all that have ever been adduced 
on the atheistic side. In the third he ex- 
patiates on the hylozoic atheism, as he 
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calls it, ol Strato, which aocoiinU the 
world to be animated ia all its parts, but 
without a single coiUiolling inteUigeoce/ 
and adverts to another hypothesis, which 
' gives a vegetable but not sentient Ufe to 
the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own ia- 
His plastic oious theory of a plastic nature, 
nature. a device to account for the opera- 
tions of physical laws without the con- 
tinued agency of the Deity. Of this plas- 
tic energy he speaks in rather a confused 
and indefinite manner, giving it in one 
place a sort of sentient life, or what he 
calls " a drowsy, unawakened cogitation," 
and always treating it as an entity or rieal 
bciiAg. This language of Cudworth, and, 
indeed, the whole hypothesis of a piaetip 
nature, was unable to stand the searching 
eye of Bayle, who, in an article of his 
dictionary, pointed out its uaphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clepc 
endeavoured to support Cudworth against 
Bayle, but with little success.* It has 
had, however, some partisans, though rath- 
er among physiologists than metaphysi- 
cians. Grew adopted it to explain vege- 
tation; and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, from wliat Hunief and Aber- 
nethy have called life in organized bodies 
by its more extensive agency; for if we 
are to believe that there is a vital power, 
not a mere name for the sequence of phe- 
nomena, which mardaals the molecules of 
animal and vegetable substance, we can 
see no reason why a similar energy should 
not determine other molecules to assume 
geometrical figures in c ry stallization. The 
error or paradox consists in assigning a 
real unity of existence, and a real power 
of causation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellec- 
Hiiiaeoottnt *"»! System, of vast length, and 
of old pituo*. occupying half the entire work, 
opby. launches mto a sea of old philos- 
ophy, in order to show the unity of a su- 
preme God to have been a general belief 
of antiquity. " In this fourth chapter,^ he 
says, " we are necessitated by the matter 
itself to run out into philology and anti- 
quity, as also in the other parts of the 
book we do often give an aecoiint of the 
doctrine of the ancients ; wMch, however, 
some over-severe philosophers may look 

• upon fastidiously, or undervakie and de- 
preciate; yet, as we conceived it often 
necessary, so, possibly, may the variety 
thereof not be unj^rateful to others, and 
this mixture of philology throughout the 
whole sweeten and allay the severity of 
philosophy to them ; the main thing which 

* Biblioth^que Choisie, vol. t. 



the book pretends to, in the mean time, 
bej^ the philosophy of religion. But, 
for our part, we neither call philology, 
nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve 
ourselves of either as occasion requireth.*'* 

U. The whole fourth chapter may be 
reckoned one gre^ episode, and, as it con- 
tains a store of useful knowledge on an- 
cient pbik>sopby, it has not only been 
more read than the remaining part of the 
InteUectual System, but has been the 
cause, in mon than one respect, that the 
work has been erroneously judged. Thus 
Cudworth has been reckoned, by very 
respectable ai^orities, in the Platonic 
school of philosophers, and even in that 
of the later Platonists ; for which I per- 
ceive little other reason than that he has 
gone diffusely into a supposed resemblance 
between the Platojoic and Christian Trin- 
ity. Whether we agree with him in this 
or no, the subject is insulated, and belongs 
only to the history of theological opinion ; 
in Cudworth's own philosophy he appears 
to be an eclectic, not the vassal of Plato, 
Plotinus, or Ariscotte, though deeply versed 
in them all. 

IS. Of the mh and last chapter of the 
first and only book of the Intel- q).„^. 
lectual System, Cudworth, revert- mema 
ing to the various atheistical ar- ^^^. 
guments which he had stated in ■*'*"°*- 
the second chapter, answers them at great 
length, and, though not without much eru- 
dition, perhaps more than was requisite, 
yet depending chiefTy' on his own stores 
of reasoning. And inasmuch as even a . 
second-rate phik>sopher ranks higher in 
literary precedence than the most learned 
reporter of other mcn^s doctrine, it may 
be unfortunate for Cudworth's reputation 
that he consumed sd much time in the 
preceding chapter upon mere learning, 
even though that should be reckoned more 
useful and valuable than his own reason- 
ings. These, however, are frequently val- 
uable, and, as I have intimated above, he 
is partially tinctured by the philosophy of 
his, own generati(Ni, while he endeavours 
to tread in the ancient paths. Yet he 
seems not aware of the place which Ba- 
con, Descartes, and Gassendi were to 
hold ; and not only names them sometimes 
with censure, hardly with praise, but most 
inexcusably throws out several intimations 
that they had designedly served the cause 
of atheism. The disposition of the two 
former to slight the argument from final 
causes, though it might justly be animad- 
verted upon, conk) not warrant this most 
uncandia and untrue aspersion. But jus- 



Prefiice, p. 97. 
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lice was even-handed ; Cadworth himself 
did not escape the slander of biffots ; it 
was idly said by Dryden, that he had put 
the arguments against a Deity so well, that 
some thought he had not answered them ; 
and, if Warburton may be believed, the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System 
was never published, on account of the 
world*s malignity in judging of the first* 
Probably it was. never written. 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and un- 
critical about ancient writings, defending 
all as genuine, even where his own age 
had been skeptical. His terminoloffy is 
stiflf and pedantic, as is the case with all 
our older metaphysicians, abounding in 
words which the English language has 
not recognised. He is full of the ancients, 
but rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes 
is the adversary with whom he most grap- 
ples; the materialism, the resolving all 
ideas into sensation, the low morahty of 
that writer, were obnoxious to the ani- 
madversion of so strenuous an advocate of 
a more elevated philosophy. In some re- 
spects Cudworth has, as I conceive, much 
the advantage ; in others, he will general- 
ly be thought by our metaphysicians to 
want precision and logical reasoning ; and, 
upon the whole, we must rank him, in 

Snilosophicai acumen, far below Hobbes, 
lalebranche, and Locke, but also far 
above any mere Aristotelians, or retailers 
of Scotus and Aquinas. 

14. Henry More, though by no means 
More ^^^ eminent tlian Cudworth in his 

' own age, ought not to be placed on 
the same level. More fell not only into 
the mystical notions of the later Plato- 
nists, but even of the Cabalistic writers. 
His metaphysical philosophy was bor- 
rowed in great measure from them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with 
De^artes, and enchanted with the new 
views that opened upon him, yet we find 
that he was reckoned much less of a Car- 
tesian afterward, and even wrote against 
parts of the theory.f The most peculiar 
tenet of More was the extension of spirit ; 
acknowledging and even striving for the 
souPs immortalityj he still could not con- 
ceive it to be uneictended. Yet it seems 
evident that if we give extension as well 
as figure, which is implied in finite exten- 



* Wftrbarton'fl pre&ce to Divine Legation, wci. ii. 

f Baillet, Vie de Descartes, Ht. vii. It must be 
observed that More never wholly agreed with Des- 
cartes. Thus they differed about the omnipresence 
of the Deity ; Descartee thought that he was pai^ 
tout k raison de sa puissance, et <ja% raisoo de son 
essence il n*a absolument aucune r61ation an lieu. 
More, who mnj be called a lover of extension, 
maintained a strictly local presence.~(Euvre8 de 
Descartes, vol. x., p. 239. 



sion, to the single self-conscious monad, 
qualities as heterogeneous to thinking as 
material impenetrability itself, we shall 
find it in vain to deny the possibility at 
least of the latter. Some indeed might 
question whether what we call matter is 
any real being at all, except as extension 
under peculiar conditions. But this con- 
jecture need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensive- 
ness of his erudition, may be said g,,,^,^ 
to have united the two schools of 
speculative philosophy, the historical and 
the experimental, though the character of 
his mind determined him far more towards 
the latter. He belongs in point of time 
rather to the earlier period or the century ; 
but his Syntagma Philosophicum having 
been published in 1658, we have defer- 
red the review of it to the present period. 
This posthumous work, in two volumes 
folio, and nearly 1600 pafes closely print- 
ed in double columns, is divided into three 
parts, the Logic, the Physics, and the 
Ethics ; the second occupying more than 
^ye sixths of the whole. The „i_w^j- 
Logic is introduced by two proce- ^^ 
mial boo^ ; one containing a history of 
the science from Zeno of Elea, the parent 
of systematic logic, to Bacon and Descar- 
tes ;* the other, still more valuable, on the 
criteria of truth ; shortly criticising also, 
in a chapter of this l>ook, the several 
schemes of logic which he had merely de- . 
scribed in the former. After stating very 
prolixly, as is usual with him, the argu- 
ments of the skeptics against the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, 
as he calls them, who refer the sole crite- 
rion of truth to the understanding, he pro- 
pounds a sort of middle course. It is ne- 
cessary, he observes, before we can infer 
truth, that there should be some sensible 
sign, oiadffTov ovfuiov; for, since all the 
knowledge we possess is derived from the 
sense, the mind must first have some sen- 
sible image, by which it may be led to a 
knowledge of what is latent and not per- 
ceived by sense. Hence we may distin- 



* PnBtereimdnin porro non est ob earn, quA est, 
celebritatam Organnm, are logica Francisci Baco- 
nis Verulamil eHe extols Bacon highly, bat gives 
an analysis of the Novum Organnm without much 
criticism.— De Logics Origine, c. x. 

Logica Verulamii, Oanendi says in another * 
place, tota ac per se ad physicam, atque adeo ad 
veritatem notiUamTe rerum ^rmanam habendam 
contendit Precipu^ autem m eo est, ut bene im 
aginemur, quatenus tuU esse imprimis exuenda 
omnia prejudicia ac novas deinde notiones ideasve 
ex noris debit^ue factis experimentis ioducendas. 
Logica Carteaii racte qaidem Verulamii imitatiooe 
ab eo exorditur, quod ad bene imaginandum pravm 
preiudicia exuenda, lecta Yero induenda volt, dec. 
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goish in ounelves a double criterion ; one 
by which we perceive the sign, namely, 
the senses ; another, by which we under- 
stand, through reasoning, the latent thing, 
namely, the intellect or rational faculty.* 
This he illustrates by the pores of the 
skin, which we do not perceive, but infer 
their existence by observing the permea- 
tion of moisture. 

16. In the first part of the treatise itself 
Htotbaory on Logic, to which these two 
oTidMs, books are introductory, Gassendi 
lays down again his favourite principle, 
that every idea in the mind is ultimately 
derived from the senses. But while what 
the senses transmit are only singular ideas, 
the mind has the faculty of making gen- 
eral ideas out of a number of these singu- 
lar ones when they resemble each other.f 
In this part of his Logic he expresses him- 
self clearly and unequivocally a concep- 
tualist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a 
prodigality of learning upon every prov- 
mce of nature. Gassendi is full of quota- 
tion, and his systematic method manifests 
the comprehensiveness ojf his researches. 
In the third book of the second parjt of the 
third section of the Physics he treats of 
the immaterialitj^, and in the fourteenth 
of the immortality of the soul, and main- 
tains the affirmative of both propositions. 
This may not be what those who judge of 
Gassendi merely from his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes have sup- 
posed. But a clearer insiffht into his 
metaphysical theory will be <Mitained from 
the ninth book of the same part of the 
Physics, entitled De Intellectu, on the Hu- 
man Understanding. 

18. In this book, after much display of 
tad or the erudition on the tenets of philos- 
naiDK of ophers, he determines the soul to 
^ ■*"*• be an incorporeal substance, cre- 
ated by God, and infused into the body, so 
that it resides in it as an informing and 
not merely a present nature, forma infbr- 
mans, et non simpliciter assistens.^ He 
next distinguishes intellection or under- 
standing from imagination or perception ; 
which 18 worthy of particular notice, be- 
cause in his controversy with Descartes 
he had thrown out doubts as to any dis- 
tinction between them. We have in our- 
selves a kind of faculty which enables us, 
by means of reasoning, to understand that 



whidi by no endeavours we can imagine 
or represent to the mind.* Of this the 
size of the sun, or innumerable other ex- 
amples might be given ; the mind having 
no idea suggested by the imagination of 
the sun^s magnitude, but knowing it by a 
peculiar process of reasonings And hence 
we infer that the intellectual soul is imma- 
terial, because it understands that which 
no material image presents to it, as we in- 
fer also that the imlaginative faculty is ma- 
terial, because it employs the images sup- 
Ked by sense. It is true that the intel- 
;t makes use of these sensible images 
as steps towards its reasoning upon things 
which cannot be imagined ; but the proof 
of its immateriality is given by this, that 
it passes beyond all material images, and 
attains a true knowledge of that whereof 
it has no i,mage. 

19. Buhle observes, that in what Gas- 
sendi has said on the power of the mind 
to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing is in the understanding which has 
not been in the sense. But, unless we im- 
pute repeated contradictions to this philos- 
opher, he must have meant that axiom in 
a less extended sense than it has been ta^ 
ken by some who have since employed it. 
By that which is "in the understanding'* 
he could only intend definite images de- 
rived fVom sense, which must be present 
before the mind can exercise any faculty, 
or proceed to reason up to unimagina- 
ble things. The fallacy of the sensualist 
school, English and French, was to con- 
clude that we can have no knowledge of 
that which is not "in the understanding;'* 
an inference true in the popular sense of 
words, but false in the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi pro- 



* P. 81. If Uiis pamago be well attended to, it 
will show bow tbe pniloaqphyof OaMendi haa been 
nUBUDderatood by thoae wboconfoand it with the 
merely sMMual achool of metaphyaiciana. No one 
haa more clearly, or more at length, diatingaiahed 
the aioBfim «iificiov, the eenaible astociated aign, 
from the unimaginable objects of ; 



we shall soon see. 



tP.93. 



pure intellect, aa 
t P. 4i0. 



* Itaaue est in nobis intellectlas species, (^aa rati- 
ocinanao eo provebimnr, ot aliquld intelligamusj 
quod imaginan, vel cujus habere obaervantem ima- 
ginem, qoantomcunque animi virea contenderimua, 

non possimus After instancing the size of the 

snn, possont consimiUa aexcenta afferri. . . . Verum 
qnidem istud soffidat, ut constet quidpiam nos in- 
telMgere quod imaginari non liceat, et intellectam 
ita esse distinctam a phantasia, ut cum phantasta 
habeat materiales species, sub quibus res imagina- 
tor, non habeat tamen intellectus, sub quibus rea 
intelligat : neque enim ullam, ▼. g. habet illius mag 
nitudmia quam in sole intelligit ; sed tantum ▼! pro* 
pria, aeu ratiocinando, earn ease in sole magnitadi 
nem comprehendit, ac pari mode cetera. Nempe 
ex hoc emcitur, ot rem sine specie materiati inteN 
ligens, esse immaterialis debeat ; sicnti phantasia 
ex eo materialis ar^itur, quod material! specie uta- 
tur. Ac utitur quidem etiam intellectua speciebua 
phantasia perceptis, tanqnam gradibns, ut ratioci- 
nando assequatur ea, qua deinceps sine speciebua 
phantaamatiave intelligit : aed hoc ipsum est quod 
illius iramsterialitatem argait, quod ultra omnem 
apeciem msterialem ae provehat, quidpiamque cujna 
nullam habeat phantasms revera agnoscat. 
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iNMinfoish. ceed6, a dassof raflex opera* 
Mid«M«r tions, whereby the mind under- 
reflection, gjands itself and ita own facul- 
ties, and is conscious that it is exercising 
such acts. And this faculty is superior to 
any that a material substance possesses ; 
for no body can act reflexly on itself, but 
must move from one place to another.* 
Our observation, therefore, of our own im- 
aginings must be by a power superior to im- 
agination itself; for imagination is em- 
ployed on the image, not on the percep- 
tion of the image, since there is no image 
of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect, also, not only forms 
universal ideas, bat perceives the nature 
of universality. And this seems peculiar 
to mankind ; for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association 
by resemblance. In our own conception 
of a universal, it may be urged, there is 
always some admixture of singularity, as 
of a particular form, magnitude, or colour ; 
yet we are able, Gassendi' thinks, to strip 
the image successively of all these par- 
ticular adjuncts.! He seems, therefore, 
as has been remarked above, to have held 
the conceptualist theory in the strictest 
manner, admitting the reality of universal 
ideas even as images present to the mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper opera- 
Aiao intej. ^^^^ o^ the soul, it IS nccdless to 
ject fvom inquire whether it does this by 
miaffinatioii. j^g ^^y^ nature, or by a peculiar 
faculty called understanding ; nor should 
we. trouble ourselves about the Aristote- 
lian distinction of the active and passive 
intellect.! We have only to distmguish 
this intellection from mere conception de- 
rived from the phantasy, which is neces- 
sarily associated with it. We cannot con- 
ceive God in this life, except under some 
image thus supplied ; and it is the same 
with all other mcorporeal things. Nor do 
we comprehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account 
of the matter; and if Stewart had paid 
any attention to these and several other 



* Alieramest genus reflezaniin actionom, qutbos 
inteliectus seipsoait tuatque functionea inteliigit,'' 
ac apeciatim ae inteUigere aninadTerttt Videlicet 
hoc munaa eat omni fecultate -corporea auperina ; 
quoniam quicquid corporeum eat, ita ceito loco, aive 
permanenter. aive auccedencer alligatum cat, ut non 
veraus ae, aed vAnm veraua aliud cUveraum a ae pro> 
cedere poaait 

t £t ne inatea in nobia quoque, dom univeraale 
concipimua, admiaceri aemper aiiquid singularitatia, 
ut certse magnitodinia, certe figure, certi coloria, 
&€., experimor tamen, niai [sic] aimnl. aaltem aDc- 
ceaaiyi apoliari k nobia naturam qualibet apeciali 
magnitadme, qualibet apeciali figun, qaolibet ape- 
ciali colore ; atque ita de cvteria. 

t P. 44& 



pwsai^s, he could not have bo nnicii 1111$. 
conceived the philosophy of Gassendi. 

23. Tlie mind, as long as it dwells in the 
body, seems to have no intelligible species, 
except phantasms derived from sense. 
These he takes for impressions on the 
brain, driven to and fro by the animal spir- 
its till they reach the pkantasHi or imagin- 
ative faculty, and cause it to imagine sen- 
sible things. The soul, in Gassendi's the- 
ory, consists of an incorporeal part or in- 
tellect, and of a corporeal part, the phan- 
tasy or sensitive soul, whicn he conceives 
to be diffused throughout the body. The 
intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its 
union with the phantasy, the images im- 
pressed upon the latter, not by impulse of 
these sensible and material species, but by 
intuition of their images in the phantasy.* 
Thus, if I rightly apprehend hie meaning, 
we are to distinguish, first, the species in 
the brain, derived from immediate sense 
or reminiscence ; secondly, the image of 
these conceived by the phantasy ; thirdly, 
the act of perception m the mind itself, 
by which it knows the phantasy to have 
imagined these species, and knows also 
the species themselves to have, or to have 
had, their external archetypes. Hiis dis- 
tinction of the amnws or reasonable, from 
the anima or sensitive soul, he took, as he 
did a great part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed 
together, so that they might appear at first 
to be the same faculty. Not only, how- 
ever, are they different in their operation 
even as to objects which fall under the 
senses and are represented to the mind, 
but the intellect has certain operations pe- 
culiar to itself. Such is the apprehension 
of things which cannot be perceived by 
sense, as the Deity, whom, though we can 
only imagine as corporeal, we apprehend 
or understand to be otherwise.f He re- 
peats a good deal of what he had before 
said on tne distinctive province of the un- 
derstanding, by which we reason on things 
incapable of being imagined ; drawing sev- 



* Eodem momento inteUectua ob intimaa asi 
pmeeDtiam cohaerentiamque cum pbmtaaia veni 
eandem conigelur.— P. 450. 

f Hoc eat autem pneter phantaaie cancelloa, in- 
tellectiitqtie ipaius proprtum, protectque adeo talia 
apprehc>naio non jam iinaginatio, aed intelligeatie 
vel intelieetio dici. Nod quod iniellectoa non ae* 
cipiat aiieam ab ipsa phantaaia ratiocinandi eaee ai- 
iquid ultra id, quod specie imaginere rapnesentatur. 
neque noa aimul coifiitantem talem epeciem vel 
imagiiiationem babeat ; aed quod apprenendat, in- 
telligatve aiiquid, ad quod apprehendendum ahre 
percipieodum aaaurgere pbantaaianonpoaait/utqcHB 
Qiiminot«nninetuFad corporum apeoiem, aeu ima- 
ginem, ex qua itUna operatio imaginetio appellatur. 
—Ibid. 
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eral instanced from the geometry of infi- 
nites, as in asymptotes, wherein, he says, 
something is always iniferred by reasoning 
which we presume to be true, and yet can- 
not reach by any effort of imagination.^ 

25. 1 hare given a few extracts from 

Gassendi in order to confirm 
otlhy^mi?' what has been said, his writings 
understood being little read in England, and 
by scewart. jjj^ philosophy not having been 
always represented in the same manner. 
Degerando has claimed, on two occasions, 
the priority for Gassendi in that theory of 
the generation of ideas which has usually 
been ascribed to Locke. f But Stewart 
protests against this alleged similarity in 
the tenets of the French and English phi- 
losophers. " The remark," he says, " is 
certainl}r just if restrained to Locke's doc- 
trine as interpreted by the greater part of 
philosophers on the Continent; but it is 
very wide of the truth if applied to it as 
now explained and modified by the most 
intelligent of his disciples in this country. 
The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's ar- 
gument against Descartes is to materialize 
that class of our ideas which the Lockists 
as well as the Cartesians consider as the 
exclusive objects of the powe|of reflection, 
and to show that these ideas are all ulti- 
mately resolvable into images or concep- 
tions borrowed from things external. It 
is not, therefore, what is sound and valu- 
able in this part of Locke's system, but the 
errors grafted on it in the comments of 
some of his followers, that can justly be 
said to have been borrowed from Gassen- 
di. Nor has Gassendi the merit of origi- 
nality even in these errors ; for scarcely a 
remark on the subject occurs in his works 
but what is copied from the accounts 
transmitted to us of the Epicurean meta- 
physics. "{ 

26. It will probably appear to those who 
consider what I have quoted from Gassen- 
di, that in his latest writings he did not 
differ so much from Locke, and lead the 
way so much to the school of the French 



* In quibus semper aliquid argomentondo colli- 

Sitnr, qaod et Teram esse intelliginms ec imagiDan- 
o non assequimur tamen. 
t Histoire Compart das Systimes (1604}, vol. i., 
p. 301, and Biogr. Untverselie, art OassenaL Yet 
m neither of these does M. Uegenndo advert ex- 
pressly to the pecnliar resemblance between the 
systems of Gassendi and Locke, in the account they 
give of ideas of reflection. He refers, however, to 
a more particolar essay of his own on the Gassen- 
dian philosophy, which 1 have not seen. As to 
Locke's positive obligations to his predecessor, I 
should be, perhaps, inclined to doubt whether he, 
who was no great lover of laVge books, bad read ao 
unwieldy a work as the Syntagma Pbilosophicum ; 
but the abridgment of Bemier would have sufficed. 
t Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclopedia. 
Vol. 1L— Q q 



metaphysicians of the eighteenth century 
as Stewart has suppos^. The resem- 
blance to the Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding in several points, especially 
in the important distinction of what Locke 
has called ideas of reflection from those 
of sense, is too evident to be denied. I 
am, at the same time, unable to account in 
a satisfactory manner for the apparent dis- 
crepance between the language of Gas- 
sendi in the Syntagma Pbilosophicum, and 
that which we find in his objections to the 
Meditations of Descartes. No great in- 
terval of time had intervened between the 
two worths ; for the correspondence with 
Descartes bears date in 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis, count of Angou- 
Ume, in the succeeding year, that he was 
already employed on the first part of the 
Syntagma Pbilosophicum.* Whether he 
urged some of his objections against the 
Cartesian metaphysics with a regard to 
victory rather than truth, or, as would be 
the more candid, and perhaps more rea^ 
sonable hypothesis, he was induced, by 
the acuteness of his great antagonist, to 
review and reform his own opinions, I 
must leave to the philosophical reader.f 

37. Stewart had evidently little or no 
knowledge of the Syntagma Phil- B«mier*s 
osophicum. But he had seen an epitome o 
Abridgment of the Philosophy of G««eodi. 
Gassendi by Bemier, published at Lyons 
in 1678, and finding in this the doctrine of 
Locke on ideas of reflection, conceived 
that it did not faithfully renresent its own 
original. But this was pardly a very 
plausible conjecture ; Bernier being a nnin 
of considerable ability, an intimate friend 
of Gassendi, and his epitome being so far 
from concise that it extends to eight small 
volumes. Having not indeed collated the 
two books, but read them within a short 
interval of time, I can say that Bernier 
has given a faithful account of the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi, as it is contained in4he 
Syntagma Pbilosophicum, for he takes no- 
tice of no other work ; nor has he here 



* Gassendi Opers, vol. vi., p. 130. These letters 
are interesting to those who woold study the philos- 
ophy of Gassendi. 

t Baillet, in his Life of Descartes, would lead us 
to think that Gassendi was too much influenced by 

Eersonal motives in writing against Descartes, who 
ad mentioned the phenomena of parhelia without 
alludmg to a dissertation of Gassendi on the sub- 
ject. The latter, it seems, owns in a letter to Rivet 
that he should not have examined so closely the 
metaphysics of Descartes if he had been treated by 
him with as much politeness as he had expected. — 
Vie de Descartes, liv. vi. The retort of Descartes, 
O Caro ! (see p. 9% of this vol.), offended Gassendi, 
and caused a coldness ; which, according to Baillet, 
Sorbi^re aggravated acting a treacherous part kt 
ezasperatisg the mind of Gassendi. 
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added anything of his own. Bat in 1682 
he published another little^ book, entitled 
Doutes de M. Bernier sur quelques uns 
dea principaux Chapiires de son Abr6g6 
de la Philosophie de GassendL One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of 
space; and in another place he denies 
the reality of eternity or abstract duration. 
Bernier observes, as Descartes had done, 
that it is vain and even dangerous to at- 
tempt a definition of evident things, such 
as motion, because we are apt to mistake 
a definition of the word for one of the 
thing ; and philosophers seem to conceive 
that motion is a real being, when they 
talk of a billiard-ball communicating or 
losing it.* 

88. The Cartesian philosophy, which its 
^ngnm or adversaries had expected to ex- 
Oirtetiwi pire with its founder, spread more 
. pi^UMop>»7- and more alter his death, nor had 
it ever depended on any personal favour 
or popularity of Descartes, since he did 
not poaaess such except with a few frienda. 
The churches and schools of Holland were 
lull of Cartesians. The old scholastic 
philosophy became ridiculous ; ita distinc- 
tions, its maxims, were laughed at, as its 
adherenta complain ; and probably a more 
fatal blow was given to the Aristotelian 
system by Descartes than even by Bacon. 
The Cartesian theories were obnoxious to 
the rigid class of theologians ; but two 
parties of considerable importance in Hol- 
land, the Armiaians and the Coccejans, 
generally espoused the new philosophy. 
Many speculatjpns in theology were im- 
mediately connected vrith it, and it acted 
on the free and scrutiniaing spirit which 
began to sap the bulwarks of establish- 
ed orthodoj^. The Cartesians were de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were 
hafdly admitted to any office in the church. 
They were condemned by several univer- 
sities, and especially by that of Leyden in 
1678, for the position that the truth of 
scripture must be proved 1^ reason, t Nor 



* ETen Oaaaendi has defined duration ** an in- 
corporeal flowing extension,** which is a good in. 
stance of the socceas that can attend soch defini- 
tioos of simple ideas. 

t Leyden had condemned the whole Cartesian 
system as early as 1861, on the ground that it was 
an innovation on the Aristotelian philosophy so long 
vsceived ; and ordained, nt in Academia intra Aris- 
totelics philosophis limites, qns hie hactenus re- 
cepta foit, nos contineamns, utqne in poeterum n6c 
philosophic, neqoe nominis Caitesiani in dispata- 
tionibns lectionibos aut poblids aliis exercitiis, nee 
pro nee contra menUo fiat Utrecht, in 16i4, had 
gone farther, and her decree is couched in terms 
which might have been used by any one who 
wished to lidicale university prejudice by a forgery. 
Jl^icere novam islam philosophiam, primo quia 
veteri pbikMopbis, qmm AcadeauB toto orhi terra* 
mm hactenus optimo eonsilio docueieb advenatur. 



were they leaa exposed to peraecution io 
France.* 

39. The Cartesian philosophy, in one 
sense, carried in itself the seeds of ita 
own decline ; it was the ScyUa of many 
dogs; it taught men to think for them- 
selves, and to think often better than Des- 
cartes had done. A new eclectic philoso- 
phy, or, rather, the genuine spirit of free 
inquiry, made Cartesianism cease as a 
sect, though it left much that had been in- 
troduced by it. We owe thanks to these 
Cartesians of the seventeenth century for 
their atrenuoua aasertion of reaaon against 
prescriptive authority: the latter part of 
this affe was signalized by the overthrow 
of a despotism which had fought every 
inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly 
after a struggle, on the Continent, with 
this new philosophy, that it was ultimate- 
ly vanquished.f 

30. The Cartesian writers of Francey 
the Low Countries, and Germany, uPoig^ 
were numerous and respectable. Bisgis. 
La Forge, of Saumur, first developed the 
theory of occaaional cauaes to explain the 
union of soul and body, wherein he waa 
followed by Geulinx, Regis, Wittich, and 
Malebranch^^ But this and other inno- 
vations displeased the stricter Cartesianst 
who did not find them in their master. 
Clauberg in Germany, Cieraelier in France, 
Le Grand in the iJow Countries, should 



ejosque fundamehta subvertit : deinde quia juven* 
tutem a veteri et sana philosophta avertit, impedit- 
que quo minas ad eulmm tniditimia pnvehaturi eo 
quod istius pnosumpla philosophia admintcolo et 
teeknol(^«mata in auctomm libriB pn^eatorumque Ue* 
tUmUma et dumUatiomlma ^uitala, p erdpert nequit} 
postremo quod ex eadem varia* falsa et absurds 
opiniones partim consignantur, partim ab improvida 
juventute deduct possint pugnantes cum ceteris 
discipLinis et facultatibus, atque imprimis cum or- 
thodoxa theologia ; censere igitor et statuere omnea 
philosophiam in hac academia docentes impoeteruo^ 
a iali instituto et incepto afostiners debere, copten- 
tos modiea Ubertatt du$mti«ndi in singularibasnon- 
n^llis opinionibus ad alianim celebrium Acade- 
miarum exemplum hie usitata, ita ut veteris et ra* 
ceptn philosophis fundamenta non labefactent— 
Tepel., HiAt. -Philos. Cartesians, p. 7&. 

* An account t>f the maimer in whkh the Caite 
8ian» wer» baras^sd through the Jesuits is givei^ 
by M. Coufin, in th^. Jopmal dea Savaas, March 

t iF'or the &te. of ths^^jlesian phUosopby in the 
life of its founder, sep.the lifo of Descartes by Bail 
lee, a vols, in quarto, which ha aftorwaid abridged 
in 12mo. After the death of Descartes, it may be 
beat traced by means of Bmcker. Buhle, as usual,- 
is a mere copyist of his prede c essor. He has, how- 
ever, given a fuller account of Regie. A contem- 
porary History of Cartesian Philoaophy by Tepel 
contains rather a neatly written summary of the 
controversies it excited both in the lifetime of 
Descartea and for a few vears afterward. 

t Tennemana (Manuel de la Philosophie, il, 09) 
ascitbee this thoory to Qetthnx.— Bee also Brock' 
er, v., 704. 
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be mentioned among the leaden of the 
school. But no one has left so compre- 
hensive a statement and aefence of Car- 
tesianism as Jean Silvain Regis, whose 
Systeme de la Philosophie, in three quarto 
FOlumes, appeared at Paris in 1690. It is 
divided into four parts, on Logic, Meta- 
physics, Physics, and Ethics. In the tiiree 
latter Regis claims nothing as his own 
except some explanations, " All that I have 
said being due to M. Descartes, whose 
method and principles I have followed, 
even in explanations that are different 
from his own.*' And in his Logic he 
professes to have gone little beyond the 
author of the Art de Penser.* Not with* 
standing this rare modesty. Regis is not a 
writer unworthy of being consulted by the 
studious of philosophy, nor deficient in 
clearer and fuller statements than will al- 
ways be found in Descartes. It might 
even be said that he has many things 
which would be sought in vain through 
his master's writings, though I am unable 
to prove that they might not be traced in 
those of the intermediate Cartesians. 
Though our limits will not permit any 
farther account of Regis, I will give a few 
passages in a note.f 



> It is remarfcable Uiat Regis says nothing tbout 
figures and modes of syllogiso) : Nous ne diroos rieo 
des figures ne des syllogismes en g6n^ral ; car bien 
que tout cek puisse servir de quelque chose pour la 
speculation de Im logique, 11 n'est au mdns d'aucun 
usage pour la pratique, laquelle est Punique but que 
nous nous sommes proposes dans ce traits, p. 37. 

t Regis, in imitation of his master, and perhaps 
with more clearness, obsenres that our knowledge 
sf our own existence is not deriTod from reasoning, 
mais par une coonoissance simfde et inl6rieure, 
\m pn^cede toutes les coonoissances aoquis^^, et 
|ui j*appelle anucunee. En ^bt, quand je dis qu« 
le connois ou que je crois connoitre, ce je nresup^ 
pose lui-mAme mon existence, itani impossible que 
|e connoisse, ou seulement que je croye connotcre, 
St que je ne sois pas quelque chose d'existaut, p. SS. 
rfae Cartesian paradox, as it has been deemed, that 
thinking is the essence of the soul, Regis has ex- 
plained away. After coming to the conclusion,, je 
snis done une pens^e, he immediately corrects him- 
self: Gependant je crains encore de me d^finir mal, 
quand je dis que je suis una pens^e, aui a la propri- 
ety de douter et a*avoir de la certitude ; car quelle 
apparence y a t*il que ma nature, qui doit Atre une 
cnose fixe et peimanente, consists dans la pens^, 
puisque je sais par experience que mes pens^es 
soDt dans un flux continual, et que je ne pense ja- 
mais k la mAme chose deux momens de suite? msis 
quand je conaid^re la difficult^ de plus prfts, je con- 
^is aisement qn'elle visnt de ce que le mot de^m- 
tie est equivoque, et que je m'en sers indifferem- 
ment pour signifier la pens^e qui constitue ma na- 
ture, et pour designer les difiHrentes mani^res d'etre 
da cette pens^e ; ce qui est une erreur extreme, car 
11 y a cette difi%rence centre la pens6e qui constitue 
ma nature, et les pensees, qui n'en sont que les m«- 
ni^res d'etre, que la premiere est une pens^e fixe et 
permanente, et que les auties sont des pens^ea 
changeantea et pasaag^res. C'eet pourqooi, afin 



SI. Huet, bishop of Avranches, a man 
of more ^neral erudition than Huei*scea- 
philosophical acuteness, yet not sarevrcar- 
quite without this, arrai^ed the •^•■»>- 
whole theory in his Censura Philosophiie 
Cartesians. He had been for many 
years, as he tells us, a favourer of Carte- 
sianism, but his retractation is very com- 
plete. It cannot be denied that Huet 
strikes well at the vulnerable parts of the 
Cartesian metaphysics, and exposes their 
alternate skepticism and dogmatism with 
some justice. In other respects he dis- 
plays an inferior knowledge of the human 
mind and of the principles of reasoning to 
Desc^Lrtes. He repeats Gassendi's cavil, 
that Coffito, ergo sum, involves the truth 
of Quod eogitat, est. l^e Cartesians, 



de donner une id6e exact* de ma nature, ie dini 
que je auis une pens6e qui existe en eUe-mime, e$ 

3ui est le sujet de toutes mes manidrea de penser. 
e die que je suis une pens^e pour marquer ce que 
la pensee qui constitue ma nature k de coromun 
avec la p«ns6e en gin^rsl qui comprand aoua aoi 
toutea lea Humiirea particuli^rea de penaer: t$ 
j*ajoute, qui existe en elle-mdme, et qui est le sujet 
de di^rentes maniires de penser, pour designer cs 
que cette pensie a da particuher qui la distingue da 
la penste en gin^ral, vu qu'elle B*exiate que dana 
rentendement de celui qui la con^oit, ainai qua 
toutea les autres naturea univeraellas, p. 70. 

Every mode supposes a substance wherein it ex- 
iata. From this axiom Regis deduces the objective 
being of space, becauae we nave the ideaa of length, 
breadth, and depth, which cannot belong to ouTr 
aelvea, our souls having none of theaa propertiea ; 
nor could the idea be suggested by a superior being 
if space did not exist, because they would be the 
rapresentationa of nonentity, which is impossible. 
But this tranacendentai proof ia too aubtle for tba 
world. 

It is an axiom of Regis, that we only know thingii 
without us by means of ideas^ and that things of 
which we have no ideas are, in regard to us, aa if 
they did not exiat at all. Another axiom ia, that all 
idea^, considered in respect to their repraaantativa 
property, depend on objecta aa their typea, ot^ammss 
txemplairea. And a third, that the ** cauae exeoi* 
plaire" of ideas must contain all the propertiea 
which the ideaa repreaent. These axioms, sccord- 
ing to him, are the baaea of all certainty in phyaical 
truth. From the second axiom ha deducea the ob* 
iectivitv or " cause exemplaire'* of his idea of a per> 
feet being ; and hia proof seems at least more clear- 
ly put than by Descartes. Everv idea impliea an 
objactive reality ; for otherwise tnere would be an 
enect without a cause. In this we have the soph- 
isms and begging of queations of which we may aee 
many instancea m Spinosa. 

In U^ second part of the first book of his meta- 
physics, Regis treats of the union oi soul and body, 
and eonclodes that the motiona of the bodv only act 
on the aoul bv ft apecial will of God, who has deter- 
mined to produce ceruin thought^ simuUaneoualy 
with certain bodily motions, p. 124. God is the ef- 
fident first cauae of all effects, his creaturea are but 
secondajrily efiicient. But, aa they act immediate- 
ly, we may aacribe all modal beinga to the effideo* 
cy of aecond causes. And be prefers this expression 
to that of occasional causes, usual among the Car- 
iaaians, because he fEuicies the latter rather deroga- 
tory to ths fixed will of Oed. 
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Huet observes, assert the major, or uni- 
versal, to be deduced from the minor; 
which, though true in things known by 
induction, is not so in propositions neces- 
sarily known, or, as the schools say, a 
priori, as that the whole is greater than 
its part. It is not, however, probable that 
Descartes would have extended his reply 
to Gassendi*s criticism so far as this; 
some have referred our knowledge of ge- 
ometrical axioms to experience ; but this 
seems not agreeable to the Cartesian the- 
ory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian phi- 
PortRoyai losophy was displayed in a trea- 
Logic. ' tise of deserved refNitation, L' Art 
de Penser, often called the Port-Royal 
Logic. It was the work of Antony Ar- 
nauld, with some assistance, perhaps, by 
Nicole. Amauld was not an entire Car- 
tesian : he had himself been engaged in 
controversy with Descartes ; but his un- 
derstanding was clear and calm, his love 
of truth sincere, and he could not avoid 
recognising the vast superiority of the 
new philosophy to that received in the 
schools. This logic, accordingly, is per- 
haps the first regular treatise on that sci- 
ence that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the 
Aristotelian method. The author tells 
us that, after some doubt, he had resolved 
to insert a few things rather troublesome 
and of little value, such as the rules of 
conversion and the demonstration of the 
syllogistic figures, chiefly as exercises of 
the understanding, for which difficulties 
are not without utility. The method of 
syllogism itself he deems little servicea- 
ble in the discovery of truth ; while many 
things dwelt upon in books of logic, such 
as the ten categories, rather injure than 
improve the reasoning faculties, because 
they accustom men to satisfy themselves 
with words, and to mistake a long cata- 
logue of arbitrary definitions for real 
knowledge. Of Aristotle he speaks in 
more honourable terms than Bacon had 
done before, or than Malebranche did af- 
terward ; acknowledging the extraordina- 
ry merit of some of his writings, but point- 
ing out, with an independent spirit, his 
failings as a master in the art of reaspnin^. 
33. The first part of L'Art de Penser is 
almost entirely metaphysical, in the usual 
sense of that word. It considers ideas in 
their nature and origin, in the chief differ- 
ences of the objects they represent, in 
their simplicity or composition, in their 
extent, as- universal, particular, or singu- 
lar, and, last^i in their distinctness or 
confusion. The word idea, it is observed, 
is among those which are so clear that 



we cannot explain them by means of oth- 
ers, because none can be more clc ar and 
simole than themselves.* But here it may 
be ooubtful whether the sense in which 
the word is to be taken must strike every 
one in the same way. The clearness of 
a word does not depend on its association 
with a distinct conception in our own 
minds, but on the generalitT of this same 
association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more 
unambiguously than this author distin- 
guished between imagination and intellec- 
tion, though he gives the name of idea to 
both. Many suppose, he says, that they 
cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagine it. But we cannot imagme a fig- 
ure of 1000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason iTpon it. We may, indeed, 
get a confused image of a figure with many 
sides, but these are no more 1000 than 
they are 999. Thus, also, we have ideas 
of thinking, affirming, denying, jind the 
like, though we have no imagin'ation of 
these operations. By ideas, therefore, we 
mean not images painted in the fancy, hut 
all that is in our minds, when we say that 
we conceive anything, in whatever man- 
ner we may conceive it. Hence it is easy 
to judge of'^the falsehood of some opinions 
held in this age. One philosopher has 
advanced that we have no idea of God ; 
another, that all reasoning is but an as- 
semblage of words connected by an affirm- 
ation. He glances here at Gassendi and 
Hobbes.f Far from all our ideas coming 
from the senses, as the Aristotelians have 
said, and as Gassendi asserts in his Logic, 
we may say, on the contrary, that no idea 
in our minds is derived from the senses, 
except occasionally (par occasion) ; that 
is, the movements of the brain^ which is 
all the organs of sense can affect, give 
occasion to the soul to form different 
ideas, which it would not otherwise form, 
though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the or- 
gans of sense and in the brain, and though 
there are also very many ideas which, 
deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot, without absurdity, be referred to 
the senses. t This is, perhaps, a clearer 
statement of an important truth than will 



•C. 1. 

t The reflection on Gasaendi is a mere cavil, as 
will appear by remarking what he has renily said, 
and mhich we have quoted a few pages above' The 
Cartesians wrre resolute in using one sense of the 
word idea, while Gassendi used another. H»> had 
himself been to blame in his controversy with tha 
father of the new philosophy, and the disciples (call- 
ing the author of L'Art de Penser sach in a gnoer- 
al sense) retaliated by equal captiousness. 

t C. 1. 
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be found in Malebranehe or in Descartes 
himself. 

35. In the second part Arnauld treats 
of words and propositions. Much of it 
may be reckoned more within the province 
of grammar than of logic. But as it is in- 
convenient to refer the student to works 
of a different class, especially if it should 
be the case that no good grammars, writ- 
ten with a regard to logical principles, 
were then to be found, this cannot justly 
be Qiade an objection. In the latter chap- 
ters of this second part he comes to much 
that is strictly logical, and taken from or- 
dinary books on that science. The third 
part relates to syllogisms ; and, notwith- 
standing the author's low estimation of 
that method, in comparison with the gen- 
eral regard for it in the schools, he has not 
omitted the common explanations of-fnood 
and figure, ending with a concise but good 
account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled, 
On Method, and contains the principles of 
connected reasoning, which he justly ob- 
serves to be more important than the rules 
of single syllogisms, wherein few make 
any mistake. The laws of demonstration 
given by Pascal are here laid down with 
some enlargement. Many observations, 
not wholly bearing on merely logical 
proof, are found in this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port- Royal Logic, though not, 
perhaps, very much read in England, has 
always been reckoned among the best 
works in that science, and certainly had a 
great influence in rendering it more meta- 
physical, more ethical (for much is said 
by Arnauld on the moral discipline of the 
mind in order to fit it for the investigation 
of truth), more exempt from technical bar- 
barisms, and trifling definitions and divis- 
ions. It l>ecame more and more acknowl- 
edged that the rules of syllogism go a very 
little way in rendering the mind able to 
follow a course of inquiry without error, 
much less in assisting it to discover truth ; 
and that even their vaunted prerogative 
of securing us from fallacy is nearly inef- 
fectual in exercise. The substitution of 
the French language, in its highest polish, 
for the uncouth Latinity of the Aristoteli- 
ans, was another advantage of which the 
Cartesian school legitimately availed 
themselves. 

38. Malebranehe, whose Recherche de 

la V6rit6 was published in 1674^ 

Malebranehe. ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ almOSt euthu- 

siastic admirer of Descartes ; but his mind 
was independent, searching, and fond of 
\ts own inventions ; he acknowledged no 
oiaster, and in some points dissents from 
He Cartesian school. His natural tem- 



perament was sincere and rigid ; he judges 
the moral and intellectual failings of man- 
kind with a severe scrutiny, and a con- 
temptuousness not generally unjust in it- 
self, but displaying too great confidence in 
his own superiority. This was enhanced 
by a religious mysticism, which enters, as 
an essential element, into his philosophy 
of the mind. The fame of Malebranehe^ 
and, still more, the popularity in modem 
times of his Search for Truth, has been 
affected by that peculiar hypoUiesis, so 
mystically expressed, the seeing all things 
in God, which has been more remembered 
than any other part of that treatise. '' The 
union," he says, '' of the soul to God is 
the only means by which we acquire a 
knowledge of truth. This union has in- 
deed been rendered so obscure by original 
sin, that few can understand what it 
means ; to those who follow blindly the 
dictates of sense and passion, it appears 
imaginary. The same cause has so for- 
tified the connexion between the soul and 
body, that we look on them as one sub- 
stance, of which the latter is the principal 
part. And hence we may all fear that we 
do not well discern the confused sounds 
with which the senses fill the imagination 
from that pure voice of truth which speaks 
to the soul. The body speaks louder than 
God himself; and our pride makes us pre- 
sumptuous enough to judge without wait- 
ing for those words of truth, without 
which we cannot truly judge at all. And 
the present work," he adds, " may give 
evidence of this ; for it is not published as 
being infallible. But let my readers judge 
of my opinions according to the clear and 
distinct answers they shall receive from 
the only Lord of all men, after they shall 
have interrogated him by paying a serious 
attention to the subject." This is a strong 
evidence of the enthusiastic confidence in 
supernatural illumination which belongs 
to Malebranehe, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool 
and acute reasoning as his writings ^con- 
tain. 

39. The Recherche de la Verity is in six 
books ; the first five on the errors 
springing from the senses, from ^•••*y'** 
the imagination, from the understanding, 
from t-he natural inclinations, and from the 
passions. The sixth contains the method 
of avoiding these, which, however, has 
been anticipated in great measure through- 
out the preceding. Malebranehe has many 
repetitions, but little, I think, that can be 
called digressive, though he takes a large 
range of illustration, and dwells rather dif- 
fusely on topics ol subordinate impor- 
tance. His style is admirable ; clear, pre- 
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cifle, elegant ; spaiing in metaphors, yet 
not wanting them in doe place ; warm, and 
sometimes eloquent; a little redmidant, 
but never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to M8lebrancbe,i8 
Sketch or the source of all human misery; 
his tbeory. mgn jg miserable because he is a 
sinner, and he would not sin if he did not 
consent to err. For the will alone judges 
and reasons, the understanding only per^ 
ceiver things and their relations ; a de?i- 
ation from common language.* The will 
is active and free ; not that we can avoid 
willing onr own hapfMuess; but it pos- 
sesses a power of turning the understand- 
ing towards such objects as i^ease us, and 
commanding it to examine everything 
thoroughly, else we should be perpetually 
deceived, and without remed;^, br the ap- 
pearances of truth. And this liberty we 
should use on every occasion : it is to be- 
come slaves, against the will of God, when 
we acquiesce in false appearances ; but it 
is in obedience to the voice of eternal 
truth which speaks within us that we sub- 
mit to those secret reproaches of reason 
which accompany our refusal to yield to 
evidence. There are, therefore, two fun- 
damental rules, one for science, the other 
for morals; never to gfive an entire con- 
sent to any propositions, except those 
which are so evidently true that we can- 
not refuse to admit them without an inter- 
nal une€isine8S and reproach of our rea- 
son ; and never fully to love anything 
which we can abstain from loving without 
remorse. We may feel a great inclina- 
tion to consent absolutely to a probable 
opinion ; yet, on reflection, we shall find 
that we are not compelled to do so by any 
tacit self-reproach if we do not. And we 
ought to consent to such probable opin- 
ions for the time, until we have more fully 
examined the Question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our 
senses; and, if they had been given us to 
discover truth, it is through vision that we 
should have done it. But it deceives us 
in all it represents ; in the size of bodies, 
their figures and motions, in light and col- 
ours. None of these are such as they ap- 
pear, as he proves by many obvious in- 
stances. Thus we measure the velocity 
of motion by duration of time and extent 
of space ; but of duration the mind can 
form no just estimate, and the eye cannot 
determine equality of spaces. The diam- [ 
eter of the moon is greater by measure- 
ment when she is hi^ in the heavens; it 
appears greater to our eyes in the hori- 
zon, f On all sides we are beset with er- 



ror through our senses. Not that the 
sensations themselves, properly speaking, 
deceive us. We are not deceived in sup- 
posing that we see an oib of light before 
the sun has risen above the horizon, but 
in supposing that what we see is the sun 
itself. Were we even delirious, we should 
see and feel what our senses present to 
us, though our judgment as to its reality 
would be erroneous. And this judgment 
we may withhold by assenting to nothing 
without perfect certainty. 

49. It would have been impossible for 
a man endowed with such intrepkiity and 
acuteness as Malebranche to overlook the 
question, so naturally raised by this skep* 
ticai theory, as to the objective existence 
of an external world. There is no neces- 
sary connexion, he observes, between the 
presence of an idea in the soul and the ex« 
istence of a thing which it represents, as 
dreams and delirium prove. Yet we may 
be confident that extension, figure, and 
movement do generally exist without us 
when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary ; we are not deceived in behev- 
ing their reality, though it is very difficult 
to prove it. But it is far otherwise with 
colours, smells, or sounds, for these do 
not exist at all beyond the mind. This he 
proceeds to show at considerable length.* 
In one of the illustrations' subsequently 
written in order to obviate objections, and 
subjoined to the Recherche de la Verity, 
MalebranQhe comes again to this problem 
of the reality of matter, and concludes by 
subverting every argument in its favour 
except what he takes to be the assertion 
of Scripture. Beikeley, who did not see 
this in the same light, had scarcely a step 
to take in his own famous theory, which 
we may consider as having been antici- 
pated by Malebranche, with the important 
exception that what was only skepticism 
and denial of certainty in the one, beoame 
a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the 
other. 

43. In all our sensations there are four 
things distinct in themselves, but which, 
examined as they arise simultaneously, 
we are apt to confound; these are the 
action of the object, the elKect upon the 
organ of sense, the mere sensation, and 
the judgment we form as to its cause. We 
fall into errors as to all these, confound- 
ing the sensation with the action of bod- 
ies, as when we say there is heat in the 
fire or colour in the rose, or confounding 
the motion of the nerves with sensation, 
as when we refer heat to the hand ; but. 
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moot of all, in drawinff noiataken infer- 
ences as to the nature of objects from oar 
sensations.* It may be here remaiked, 
that what Malebranche has properly call- 
ed the judgment of the mind as to the 
cause of its sensations, is precisely what 
Reid denominates perception ; a term less 
clear, and which seems to have led some 
of his school into important errors. The 
language of the Scottish philosopher ap- 
pears to imply, that he considered percep> 
tion as a distinct and original faculty of 
the mind rather than what it is, a com- 
plex operation of the Judgment and mem- 
ory, applying knowledge already ac<)uired 
by experience. Neither he nor his dis- 
ciple Stewart, though aware of the mis- 
takes that have arisen in this province of 
metaphysics by selecting our instances 
from the phenomena of vision instead of 
the other senses, has avoided the same 
source of error. The sense of sight has 
the prerogative of enabling as to pro- 
nounce instantly on the external cause of 
our sensation; and this perception is so 
intimately blended with the sensation it- 
self, that it has not to our minds, whatev- 
er may be the case with young children, 
the least appearance of a judgment. But 
we need only make our experiment upon 
sound or smell, and we shall at once ac- 
knowledge that there is no sort of neces- 
sary connexion between the sensation and 
our knowledge of its correspondingr exter- 
nal object We hear sounds continually 
which we are incapable of referring to any 
particular body ; nor does any one, I sup- 
pose, deny that it is by experience alone 
we learn to pronounce, with more or less 
of certainly according to its degree, on 
the causes from which these sensations 
proceed. 

44. Sensation he defines to be '* a mod- 
ification of the soul in relation to some- 
thing which passes in the body to which 
she is united." These sensations we 
know by experience ; it is idle to go about 
defining and explaining them; this cannot 
be done by words. It is an error, ac- 
cording to Malebranche, to believe that 
all men have like sensations from the 
same objects. In this he goes farther 
than Pascal, who thinks it probable that 
they have, while Malebranche holds it in- 
dubitable, from the organs of men being 
constructed differently, that they do not 
receive similar impressions; instancing 
music, some smells and flavours, and many 
other things of the same kind. Bat it is 
obvious to reply that he has argued from 
the exception to the rule ; the great ma- 
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Jority of mankind agreeing ae to musical 
souiiids (which is the strongest case that 
can be put against his paradox) and most 
other sensations. That the sensations of 
different men, subject to such exceptions, 
if not strictly alike, are, so to say, in a 
constant ratio, seems as indisputable as 
any conclusion we can draw from their 
testimony. 

46. The second book of Malebranche^s 
treatise relates to the imagination, wad 
the errors connected with it. '* The ima- 
gination consists in the power of the mind 
to form imaffes of objects by producing a 
chajoge in the fibres of that part of the 
brain, which may be called principal, be- 
cause it corresponds with all parts of the 
body, and is the place where the soul, if 
we may so speak, immediately resides.** 
This he supposes to be where all the fila- 
ments of the brain terminate ; so difficult 
was it, especially in that age, for a philos- 
opher who had the clearest perception of 
the sours immateriality to free himself 
fVom the analogies of extended presence 
and material impulse. The imagination, 
he says, comprehends two things; the 
action of the will, and the obedience of the 
animal spirits which trace images on the 
brain. The power of conception depends 
partly upon the strength of those animal 
spirits, pdrtly on the qualities of the brain 
itself. For just as the size, the depth, and 
the clearness of the lines in an engraving 
depend on the force with which the graver 
acts, and on the obedience which the cop- 
per yields to it, so the depth and clearness 
of the traces of the imagination depend 
on the force of the animal spirits, and on 
the constitution of the fibres of the brain; 
and it is the difference of these which oc- 
casions almost the whole of that vast dif- 
ference we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather spe- 
cious hypothesis, which, in the present 
more advanced state of physiology, a phi- 
losopher might not in all points reject, but 
would certainly not assume, is spread out 
by Malebranche 5ver a large part of his 
work, and especially the second book. 
The delicacy of the fibres of the brain, he 
supposes, is one of the chief causes of our 
not giving sufficient application to difficidt 
subjects. Women possess this delicacy, 
and hence have more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but what- 
ever is abstract is to them incomprehensi- 
ble. The fibres are soft in children, and 
become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection of the understanding beinff be- 
tween thirty and fifty ; but with prejudiced 
men, and especially when they are ad- 
vanced in life, the hardness of the cerebral 
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fibre confirms them in error. For we can 
understand nothing without attention, nor 
attend to it without havin^A strong image 
in the brain, nor can that image be formed 
without a suppleness and susceptibility of 
motion in the brain itself. It is therefore 
highly useful to get the habit of thinking 
on all subjects, and thus to give the brain 
a facility of motion analogous to that of 
the fingers in playing on a musical instru- 
ment. And this habit is best acquired by 
seeking truth in difiicult things while we 
are young, because it is then that the fibres 
are most easily bent in all directions.* 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as 
it has been b^ Malebranche, goes very 
great lengths m asserting not merely a 
connexion between the cerebral motions 
and the operations of the mind, but some- 
thing like a subordination of the latter to 
a plastic power in the animd spirits of the 
brain. For if the differences in the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as 
he afterward maintains, in their* moral 
emotions, are to be accounted for by mere 
bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked individual- 
ity of consciousness seems to be left to 
the immaterial principle. No one, how- 
ever, whether he were staggered by this 
difficulty or not, had a more decided con- 
viction of the essential distinction between 
mind and matter than this disciple of Des- 
cartes. . The soul, he says, does not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their 
union. Each substance remains as it is, 
the soul incapable of extension and mo- 
tion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire. All the alliance between soul and 
body which is known to us consists in a 
natural and mutual correspondence of the 
thoughts of the former with the traces on 
the brain, and of its emotions with the 
traces of the animal spirits. As soon as 
the soul receives new ideas, new traces 
are imprinted on the brain : and as soon 
as external objects imprint new traces, 
the soul receivea new ideas. Not that it 
contemplates these traces, for it has no 
knowledge of them ; nor that the traces 
contain the ideas, since they have no re- 
lation to them ; nor that the soul receives 
her ideas from the traces, for it is incon- 
ceivable that the soul should receive any- 
thing from the body, and become more 
enlightened, as some philosophers (mean- 
ing Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms in the brain. Thus, 
also, when the soul wills that the arm 
should move, the arm moves, though she 
does not even know what else is neces- 
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sary for its motion ; and thus, when the 
animal spirits are put into movement, the 
soul is disturbed, though she does not 
even know that there are animal spirits 
in the body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is 
important to famiUarize to our minds; and 
those who reflect upon them will neither 
fall into the gross materialism to which 
many physiologists appear prone, nor, on 
the other hand, out of fear of allowing too 
much to the bodily organs, reject any suf- 
ficient proof that may be adduced for the 
relation between the cerebral system and 
the intellectual processes. These opposite 
errors are by no means uncommon m the 
present age. But, without expressing an 
opinion on that peculiar hypothesis which 
is generally called phrenology, we might 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivable 
that a certain state of portions of the brain 
may be the antecedent condition of mem- 
ory or imagination, as that a certain state 
of nervous filaments may be, what we 
know it is, an invariable antecedent of 
sensation. In neither instance can there 
be any resemblance or proper representa- 
tion of the organic motion transferred to 
the soul ; nor ought we to employ, even 
in metaphor, the analogies of impulse or 
communication. But we have two phae- 
nomena, between which, by the constitu- 
tion of our human nature, and probably 
by that of the very lowest animals, there 
is a perpetual harmony and concomitance ; 
an ultimate fact, according to the present 
state of our faculties, which may in some 
senses be called mysterious, inasmuch as 
we can neither fully apprehend its final 
causes, nor all the conditions of its oper- 
ation, but one which seems not to in- 
volve any appearance of contradiction, 
and should, therefore, not lead us into the 
useless perplexity of ^seeking a solution 
that is almost evidently beyond our reach. 
49. The association of ideas is far more 
extensively developed by Malebranche in 
this second book than by any of the old 
writers, not even, I think, with the ex- 
ception of Hobbes : though he is too fond 
of mixing the pyschological facts which 
experience furnishes with his precarious, 
however plausible, theory of cerebral tra- 
ces. Many of his remarks are acute and 
valuable. Thus, he observes that writers 
who make use of many new terms in sci- 
ence, under the notion of being more in- 
telligible, are often not understood at all, 
whatever care they may take to define 
their words. We grant in theory their 
right to do this ; but nature resists. The 
new words, having no ideas previously 
associated with them, fall out of the read- 
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er*8 mind, except in mathematics, where 
they can be rendered evident by diagrams. 
In all this part Malebranche expatiates on 
the excessive deference shown to author- 
ity, which, because it is great in reliffion, 
we suppose equally conclusive in philoso- 
phy, and on the waste of time which mere 
leading of many books entails ; experience, 
he says, having always shown that those 
who have studied most are the very per- 
sons who have led the world into the 
greatest errors. The whole of the chap- 
ters on this subject is worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book 
Malebranche has opened a new and fertile 
vein, which he is far from having exhaust- 
ed, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerful imagination. Minds of this 
character, he observes, rule those which 
are feebler in conception : they give them, 
by degrees, their own habit ; they impress 
their own type ; and, as men of strong 
imagination are themselves, for the most 
part, very unreasonable, their brains be- 
ing cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, 
no source of human error is more dan- 
gerous than this contagiousness of their 
disorder. This he explains, in his fa- 
vourite physiology, by a certain natural 
sympathy between the cerebral fibres of 
different men, which, being wanting in 
any one with whom we converse, it is 
vain to expect that he will enter into our 
views, and we must look for a more sym- 
pathetic tissue elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Male- 
branche are worth more than these hy- 
potheses with which they are mingled. 
Men of powerful imagination express 
themselves with force and vivacity, though 
not always in the most natural manner, 
and often with great animation of ges- 
ture ; the^ deal with subjects that excite 
sensible images, and from all this they 
acquire a great power of persuasion. 
This is exercised especially over persons 
in subordinate relations ; and thus chil- 
dren, servants, or courtiers adopt the 
opinions of their superiors. Even in re- 
ligion, nations have been found to take up 
the doctrines of their rulers, as has been 
seen in England. In certain authors, 
who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a 
strong imagination is exercised, which he 
particularly illustrates by the examples 
of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. 
The contagious power of imagination is 
also manifest In the credulity of mankind 
ss to apparitions and witchcraft ; and he 
observes that, where witches are burned, 
there is generally a great number of 
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them, while, since some parliaments have 
ceased to punish for soreery, the offence 
has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

63. The application which these stri- 
king and original views will bear, spreads 
far into the regions of moral philosophy, 
in the lai^est sense of that word. It is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil 
at the physiological theories to which 
Malebranche has had recourse. False let , 
them be, what is derived from the experi- 
ence of human nature will always be 
true. No one general phaenomeuon in the 
intereommunity of mankind with each 
other is more worthy to be remembered, 
or more evident to an observing eye, than 
this contagiousness, as Malebranche phra- 
ses it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances 
that secure and augment its influence. 
The history of every popular delusion, 
^d even the petty events of every day in 
private life, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the 
Understanding -or Pure Spirit (PEsprit 
Pur). By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the 
reality of certain things without the aid 
of images in the brain. And he warns 
the reaBer that the inquiry will be found 
dry and obscure. The essence of the soul, 
he says, following his Cartesian theory, 
consists in thinking, as that of matter does 
in extension ; will, imagination, memory, 
and the like, are modifications of thought 
or forms of the soul, as water, food, or fire 
are modifications of matter. This sort of 
expression has been adopted by our met- 
aphysicians of the Scots school in prefer- 
ence to the ideas of reflection, as these 
operations are called by Locke. But by 
the word thought (pens4e) he does not 
mean these modifications, but the soul or 
thinking principle absolutely, capable of all 
these modifications, as extension is nei- 
ther round nor square, though capable of 
either form. The power of volition, and, 
by parity of reasoning, we may add, of 
thiiming, is inseparable from the soul, but 
not the acts of volition or thinking them- 
selves ; as a body is always move^le, 
though it be not always in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that 
Malebranche has been very successful in 
distinffuishing th6 ideas of pure intellect 
from those which the senses or imagination 
present to us ;• nor do we clearly see what 
he means by the former, except those of 
existence and a few more. But he now 
hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to 
the n^ode of perception. By ideas he un- 
derstands the immediate object of the soul, 
which all the world, he supposes, will 
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agree not to be the same with the exter- 
nal object of sense. Ideas are real exist- 
ences ; for they have properties, and rep- 
resent very different things ; but nothing 
can have no property. How, then, do 
they enter into the mind, or become pres- 
ent to it ? Is it, as the Aristotelians hold, 
by means of species transmitted from the 
external objects ? Or are they produced 

• instantaneously by some faculty of the 
soul? Or have they been created and 
posited, as it were, m the soul when it 
began to exist! Or does God produce 
them in us whenever we think or per- 
ceive ? Or does the soul contain m tier- 
self, in some transcendent manner, what- 
ever is in the sensible world 1 These hy- 
potheses of elder philosophers, some of 
which are not ouite intelligibly distinct 
fron^ each other, Malebranche having suc- 
cessively refuted, comes to what he con- 
siders the only possible alternative, name- 
]y, that the soul is united to an all-perfect 
Being, in whom all that belongs to his 
creatures is Contained. Besides the ex- 
clusion of every other Supposition which, 
by his sorites, he conceives himself to 
have given, he subjoins several direct ar- 
guments in favour of his own theory, but, 

< in general, so obscure and full of arbitrary 
assumption that they cannot be stated in 
this brief sketch.* . 

56. The mjrsticism of this eminent man 
displays itself throughout this part of his 
treatise, but rarely leading him into that 
figurative and unmeaning language from 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are 
never free. His philosophy, which has 
hitherto appeared so skeptical, assumes 
now the character of intense, irresistible 
conviction. The skepticism of Male- 
branche is merely ancillary to his mys- 
ticism. His philosophy, if we may use 
so Guaint a description of it, is subjectivity 
leaaing objectivity in chains. He seems 
to triumph in his restoration of the inner 
man to his pristine greatness, by subdu- 
ing those false traitors and rebels, the 
nerves and brain, to whom, since the great 
lapse of Adam, his posterity had been in 
thrall. It has been justly remarked by 
Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the 
Catholic Church, we perceive the com- 
manding influence of Augustin.f From 
him rather than, in the first instance, from 
Plato or Plotinus, it may be suspected that 
Malebranche, who was not very learned 
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in ancient philosophy, derived the mani* 
fest tinge of Platonism, that, mingling 
with his warm admiration of Descartes, 
has rendered him a 4ink between two fa- 
mous systems not very harmonious in 
their spirit and turn ol reasoning. But 
his genius, more clear, or, at leasts disci- 
plined in a more accurate logic than that 
of Augustin, taught him to dissent from 
that father by denying objective reality to 
eternal truths, such as that two and two 
are equal to four; descending thus one 
step from unintelligible mysticism. 

56. *^ Let us repose,'* he concludes, "in 
this tenet, that God is the intelligible 
world or the place of spirits, like as the ma- 
terial world is the place of bodies ; that it 
is from his power they receive all their 
modifications; that it is in his wisdom 
they find all their ideas ; and that it is by 
his love they feel all their well-regulated 
emotions. And since his power, and his 
wisdom, and his love are but himself, let 
us believe, with St. Paul, that he is not for 
from each of us, and that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being.** But 
sometimes Malebranche does not content 
himself with these fine effusions of piety. 
His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writers, expands till it be- 
comes, as it were, dark with excessive 
light, and almost vanishes in its own efful- 
gence. He has passages that approach 
very closely to the pantheism of Jordano 
Bruno and Spinosa ; one especially, where* 
in he vindicates the Cartesian argument 
for a being of necessary existence in a 
strain which perhaps renders that argu- 
ment less incomprenensible, but certainly 
cannot be said, in any legitimate sense, to 
establish the existence of a Deity.* 

67. It is from the effect which the in- 
vention of so original and striking an hy- 
pothesis, and one that raises such magnifi^ 
cent conceptions of the union between the 
Deity and the human soul, would produce 
on a man of an elevated and contemplative 
genius, that we must account for Male- 
branche*s forgetfulness of much that he 
has judiciously said in part of his treatise, 
on the limitation of our faculties, and the 
imperfect knowledge we can attain as to 
our intellectual nature. For, if we should 
admit that ideas are substances, and not 
accidents of the thinking spirit, it would 
still be doubtful whether he has whoUy 
enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to their existence 
m the mind. And his more direct reason- 
ings labour under the same difiiculty from 
the manifest incapacity of our understand* 
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ingfl to do more than fonn ooi^ectiires 
and dim notions of what we can so im- 
perfectly bring before them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the 
Recherche de la V^rit^ treat of the natural 
inclinations and passions, and of the errors 
which spring from those sources. These 
books are various and discursive, and 
very characteristic of the author's mind ; 
abounding with a mystical theology, which 
extends to an absolute negationx>f second- 
ary causes, as well as wkh poignant satire 
on the follies of mankind. In every part 
of his treatise, but -especially in these 
books, Malebrauche pursues with unspa- 
ring ridicule two classes, the men of learn- 
ing and the men of the world. With 
Aristotle and the whole school of his disci- 
ples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits 
no occasion of holding them forth to con- 
tempt. This seems to have been in a great 
measure warranted by their dogmatism, 
their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance 
to modern science, especially to the Car- 
tesian philosophy, which Malebranche in 
general followed. " Let them," he ex- 
claims, " prove, if they can, that Aristotle, 
or any of themselves, has deduced one 
truth in physical philosophy from anv 
principle peculiar to himself, and we will 

{)romise never to speak of him but in eu- 
ogy."*« But, until this gauntlet should be 
taken up, he thought himself at liberty to 
use very diflferent language. ** The works 
of the Stagirite," he ot»erves, '*are so 
obscure and full of indefinite words, that 
we have a colour for ascribing to him the 
most opposite opinions. In fact, we make 
him say what we please, because he says 
very little, though with much parade ; just 
as children fancy bells to say anything, 
because they make a great noise, and, in 
reality, say nothing at all." 

50. But such philosophers are not the 
only class of tike learnt he depreciates. 
Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provin- 
ces in the moon to their friends ; those who 
pore over worthless books, such as the 
Rabbinical and other Oriental writers, or 
compose folio volumes on the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, while they can 
hudly tell what are found in their own 
province; those who accumulate quota- 
tions to inform us, not of truth, but of what 
other men have taken for truth, are ex- 
posed to his sharp, but doubtless exag- 
gerated and unreasonable ridicule. Male- 
branche, like many men of genius, was 
much too intolerant of what might give 
pleasure to other men, and too narrow in 
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his measure of utility. He seems to think 
little valuable in human learning but met- 
aphysics and algebra.* From the learned 
he passes to the great ; and, after enumer- 
atuig the circumstances which obstruct 
their perception of truth, comes to the 
blunt conclusion that men " much raised 
above the rest by rank, dignity, or wealth, 
or whose minds are occupied in gaining 
these advantages, are remarkably subject 
to error, and hardly capable of discerning 
any truths which lie a little out of the 
common wajr.^f 

60. The sixth and last book announces 
a method of directing our pursuit of truth, 
by which we may avoid the many errors 
to which our understandings are liable. 
It promises to give them all the perfection 
of which our nature is capable, by pre- 
scribing the rules we should invariably ob- 
serve. But it must, I think, be confessed, 
that there is less originaUty in this method 
than we might expect. We find, howev- 
er, many acute and useful, if not always 
novel, observations on the conduct of the 
understanding, and it may be reckoned 
among the bm>ks which would supply ma- 
terials for what is still wanting to philo- 
sophical literature, an ample and useful 
logic. We are so frequently inat!tentive, 
he observes, especially to the pure ideas 
of the understanding, that all resources 
should be employed to fix our thoughts. 
And for this purpose we may make use 
of the passions, the senses^ or the imagi- 
nation, but the second with less danger 
than the first, and the third than the sec- 
ond. Geometrical figures he ranges un- 
der the aids supplied to the imagination 
rather than to the senses. He dwells 
much at length on the utility of geometry 
in fixing our attention, and of algebra in 
compressing and arranging our thoughts. 
All sciences, he well re marine, and I do not 

* It is rather amusing to find that, white lament- 
ing the want of a review of books, he predicts that 
we shall never see one, on account of the prejudice 
of mankind in favour of authota. The prophecy 
was falsified almost at the time. On regarde ordi- 
nairement les auteurs comme des hommes rares ek 
ettraordinaires et heaucoup 6Iev68 au-dessus des 
autres ; on les r^vAre done an lieu de les m^priser 
et de les punir. Ainsi il n*y a gueres d'apparence 
^ue les hommes 6rtgent jamais un tribunal pour ex- 
aminer et pour condamner tous les livres, qui ne 
font que corrompre la raison, c. 8. 

La plupart des livrea de certains savans ne sobt fatt 
riqu6s qu'i^ coups de dictionnsires, et ils n*0Dt guires 
Id que IBS tables des livresqu'ils citent, ou qoelques 
lieux commune, ramassis de difil^rens auteurs. On 
n*oseroit entrer d*avantage dans le dftail de ces 
choses, ni en donner des exemples, de peur de cho> 
quer des personnes auasi fibres et aussi biheuses 
que sonl ces faux savans ; car on ne preiid pas plai* 
sir i^ se faire iniorier en Grec at tn Arsb» 

tea 
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kiMfw that it had been said before, which 
treat of things distinguishable by more or 
less in quantity, and which consequently 
may be represented by extension, are ca- 
pable of illustration by diagrams. But 
these, he conceives, are inapplicable lo 
moral truths, though such consequeuces 
may be deriyed from them. Algebra, how- 
ever, is far more useful in improving the 
understanding than geometry, and is, in 
fact, with its sister arithmetic, the best 
means that we possess.* But as men Uke 
better to exercise the imagination than the 
pure intellect, geometry is the more fa- 
vourite study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may perhaps be thought 
ciitnietcr trf to have occupied too much of 
luiekranehe. our attention at the expense of 
more popular writers. But for this very 
reason, that the Recherche de la V^rit6 is 
not at present much read, I have dwelt 
long on a treatise of so great celebrity in 
its own age, and which, even more, per- 
haps, than the metaphysical writings of 
Descartes, has influenced that department 
of philosophy. Malebranche never loses 
sight of the great principle of the souFs 
immateriality, even in his long and rather 
hypothetical disauisitions on the instru- 
mentality of the brain in acts of thought ; 
and his language is far less objectionable 
on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent 
and clear in distinguishing the soul itself 
from its modifications and properties. He 
knew well and had deeply considered the 
application of mathematical and physical 
science to the philosophy of the human 
inind. He is very copious and diligent in 

' * L. vi., c. 4. All conceptions of abstract ideas, 
he jostlj remarks in another plaee, are accompani- 
ed with some imagination, though we are often not 
aware of it : because these ideas have no natural 
images or traces associated with them, but such 
only as the will of man or chance has given. Thus 
in analysis, however general the ideas, we use let- 
ters and signs, always associated with the ideas of 
the things, though they are not really related, and 
for this reason do not give us false and confused 
notions. Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things 
which can only be perceived by the understanding, 
may become associated with the traces on the brain, 
1. T.fp. 2. This is evidently as applicable to lan- 
guage as it is to algebra. 

Cudworth has a somewhat similar remark in his 
Immuuble Morality, that the cogitations we have 
of corporeal things are usually, in his technical 
style, bothnoematical and phantasmatical together, 
the one bemg, as it were, the soul, and the other the 
body of them. " Whenever we think of a phantas- 
matical universal or univeraalized phantasm, or a ' 
Ihiag which we have no clear intellectionof (as, for 
example, of the nature of a rose in general), there 
Im a complication of something noematicil and 
■omething phantasmatical together ; for phantasms 
themselves, as well as sensatiou^ are always indi- 
ridual things.''— P. 143. 



iHostration, and very clear in definition. 
His principal errors, and the sources of 
them in his peculiar temperament, have 
appeared in the course of these pages. 
And to these we may add his maintaining 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the 
system of vortices, and the want of sen- 
sation in brutes. The latter he deduced 
fVom the immateriality of a thinking prin- 
ciple, supposing it incredible, though he 
owns it had been the tenet of Augustin, 
that there could be an immaterial spirit in 
the lower animals, and also from the in- 
compatibility of any unmerited suffering 
with the justice of God.* Nor was Male- 
branche exempt from some prejudices of 
scholastic theology ; and, though he gen- 
erally took care to avoid its technical lan- 
guage, is content to repel the objection to 
his denial of all secondary causation from 
its making God the sole author of sin, by 
saying that sin, being a privation of right- 
eousness, is negative, and, consequently, 
requires no cause. 

09. Malebranche bears a striking resem- 
blance to his great contempora- oomparad 
ry Pascal, though they were not, ^^^^ P»scaL 
I believe, in any personal relation to each 
other, nor could either have availed him- 
self of the other's writings. Both of ar- 
dent minds, endowed with strong imagi- 
nation and lively wit, sarcastic; severe, 
feariess, disdainful of popular opinion and 
accredited reputations ; both imbued with 
the notion of a vast difference between the 
original and actual state of man, and thus 
solving many phaenomena of his being; 
both, in different modes and degrees, ekep- 
tical, and rigorous in the exaction of proof ; 
both undervaluing all human knowledge 
beyond the regions of mathematics ; both 
of rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid, 
enthusiastic piety. But in Malebranche 
there is a less overpowering sense of re- 
ligion ; his eye roams nnblenched in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had been 
veiled in awe ; he is sustained by a less 
timid desire of truth, by greater confidence 
in the inspirations that are breathed into 
his mind ; he is more quick in adopting a 
novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a 
sophism in defence of an old one ; he has 
less energy, but more copiousness and va- * 
riety. 

63. Amanld, who, though at first in 
personal friendship with Male- Anuuid on 
branche, held no friendship in cni«aBd 
a balance with his rigid love of '■'^ *'*'"• 



* This he had borrowed from a maxim of Augus- 
tin : sob justo Deo quisqoam nisi mereator, miser 
esse non potest ; whence, it seems, that father had 
inferred ttie imputation of original sin to infants : a 
happy mode of escaping the difiicillty. 
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truth, combated the chief points of the 
other's theory in a treatise on true and 
false ideas. Thi^ work I have never had 
the good fortune to see; it appears to as- 
sail a leading principle of Malebranche, 
the separate existence of ideas, as objects 
in the mind independent and distinguish- 
able from the sensation itself. Amauld 
maintained, as Reid and oihers have since 
done, that we do not perceive or feel ideas, 
but real objects, and thus led the way to 
a school which has been called that of 
Scotland, and has had a great popularity 
among our later metaphysicians. It would 
require a critical examination of his work, 
which, I have not been able to make, to 
determine precisely what were the opin- 
ions of this philosopher.* 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Male- 
branche, that we see all things in God, 
was examined by Locke in a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. 
It will readily be conceived that two phi- 
losophers, one eminently mystical, and en- 
deavouring upon this hiehly transcendent- 
al theme to grasp in his mind and ex- 
press in his language something beyond 
the faculties of man, the other as charac- 
teristically averse to mystery, and slow to 
admit anything without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to fight 
upon. Locke, therefore, does little else 
than complain that he cannot understand 
what Malebranche has advanced ; and most 
of his readers will probably find them- 
selves in the same position. 

65. He had, however, an English sup- 
porter of some celebrity in his own 

• age, Norris ; a disciple, and one of 
the latest we have had, of the Platonic 
school of Henry More. The principal 
metaphysical treatise of Norris, his Es- 
say on the Ideal World, was published in 
two parts, 1701 and 1702. It does not, 
therefore, come within our limits. Nor- 
ris is more thoroughly Platonic than Mal- 
ebranche, to whom, however, he pays 
great deference, and adopts his fundament- 
al hypothesis on seeing all things in God. 
He is a writer of fine genius and a noble 
elevation of moral sentiments, such as 
predisposes men for the Platonic schemes 
of theosophy. He looked up to Augus- 
tin with as much veneration as to Plato, 
and respected, more, perhaps, than Male- 
branche, certainly more than the general- 
ity of English writers, the theological met- 
aphysicians of the schools. With these 
he mingled some visions of a later mysti- 
cism. But his reasonings will seldom 
bear a close scrutiny. 

• Bniclter. Buble. Reid*8 Intellectaal Powers. 



66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find 
many striking remarks on the logic ^^ 
of that science with which he was /"**^' 
peculiarly conversant, and upon the gen- 
eral foundations of certainty. He had re- 
flected deeply upon the skeptical objec- 
tions to all human reasoning ; and though 
sometimes, out of a desire to elevate reli- 
gious faith at its expense, he seems to 
consider them unanswerable, he was too 
clear-headed to believe them just. ** Rea- 
son," he says, " confounds the dogmatists, 
and nature the skeptics.^'* '^ We have an 
incapacity of demonstration which one 
cannot overcome ; we have a conception 
of truth which the others cannot disturb.'*! 
He throws out a notion of a more com- 
plete method of reasoning than that of 
geometry, wherein everything shall be 
demonstrated, which, however, he liolds 
to be unattainable \t <^d perhaps on this 
account he might think the cavils of pyr- 
rhonism invincible by pure reason. But 
as he afterward admits that we may have 
a full certainty of propositions that cannot 
be 'demonstrated, such as the infinity of 
number and space, and that such incapa^ 
bility of direct proof is rather a perfection 
than a defect, this notion of a greater com- 
pleteness in evidence seems neither clear 
nor consistent.^ 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is al- 
most the only subject as to which we 
find truths wherein all men agree. And 
one cause of this is that geometers alone 
regard the true laws of demonstration. 
These, as enumerated by bim, are eight in 
number. 1. To define nothing which can. 
not be expressed in clearer terms than 
those in which it is already expressed. 2. 
To leave no obscure or equivocal terms 
undefined. 3. To employ in the definition 
no terms not already known. 4. To omit 
nothing in the prineiples from which we 
argue unless we are sure it is granted. 5. 
To lay down no axiom which is not per- 
fectly evident. 6. To demonstrate no- 
thing which is as clear ahready as we can 
make it. 7. To prove everything in the 
least doubtful, by means of selfevident 
axioms, or of propositions already demon- 
strated. 8. To substitute mentally the 



^ CEuvres de Pascnl. vol. i., p. 205. II faut qae 
chacun pranne parti, et se range n^cessairement oa 
au dogmatisme, ou aa pyrrhoniame ; car qui pense- 
roit demeurer neutre aaroit pjrrrbonien par excel- 
lence ; cette neutrality eat Teaaence du pyrrhonia- 
ine, p 204 I do not know that I underatand this ; 
ia it not either a aelf-evident propoaition or a aoph- 
ism ? t P. 208. 

t Pena^a de Pascal, part i., art 2. 

^ Comme la cause ooi lea reiid incapaUea de 
demonstration n'eat pas lou; obscurity, maia au con- 
traire leur eztrdme evidence, cc mAD;iue de preuve 
n*e8t pas un d^faut, mais pli.^6: une perfection. 
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definition instead of the thing defined. Of 
these rules, he says, the first, fourth, and 
sixth are not absoluteiy necessary in or- 
der to avoid error, but the other five are 
indispensable. Yet, though they may be 
found in books of logic, none but the ge- 
ometers have paid any regard to them. 
The authors or these books seem not to 
have entered into the spirit of their own 
precepts. All other rules than those he 
nas given are useless or mischievous; 
they contain, he says, the whole art of 
demonstration.* 

68. The reverence of Pascal, ^ke that 
of Malebranche, for what is established in 
religion, does not extend to philosophy. 
We do not find in them, as we may some- 
times perceive in the present day, all sorts 
of prejudices asainst the liberties of the 
human mind clustering together, like a 
herd of bats, by an instinctive associa- 
tion. He has the same idea as Bacon, 
that the ancients were properly the chii- 
dren among mankind. Not only each 
roan, he says, advances daily in science, 
but all men collectively make a constant 
progress, so that all genemtions of man- 
kind during so many ages may be consid- 
ered as one man, always subsisting and 
always learning ; and the old age of this 
universal man is not to be sought in the 
period next to his birth, but in that which 
IS most removed from it. Those we call 
ancients were truly novices in all things ; 
and we, who have added to all they knew 
die experience of so many succeeding 
ages, have a betxer claim to that antiquity 
which we revere in them. In this« with 
much ingenuity and much truth, there is 
a certain mixture of fallacy, which I shadl 
not wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably 
fitted for acute observation on the consti- 
tution of human nature, if he had not seen 
everything through a refracting medium of 
religious prejudice. When this does not 
interfere to bias his judgment, he abounds 
with fine remarks, though always a little 
tending towards severity. One of the 
most useful and original is the following : 
" When we would show any one diat he 
is mistaken, our best course is to d)serve 
on what side he considers the subject, for 
his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is right so 
far. He will be satisfied, with this ac- 
knowledgment, that he was not wrong in 
his judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at the whole of the case. For we 
are less ashamed of not having seen Uie 
whole than of being deceived in what we 



• GSavrat d0 Ptacal, i., 06. 



do see ; and this may perhaps arise from 
an impossibility of the understanding's 
being deceived in what it does see, just as 
the perceptions of the senses, as such, 
must be always trae.'^* 

70. The Cartesian philosophy has been 
supposed to have produced a met- spinwi** 
apnysician very divei^^ent in most "^lea. 
of his theory from that school, Benedict 
Spinosa. No treatise is written in a 
more rigidly geometrical method than his 
Ethics. It rests on definitions and ax* 
ioms, from which the propositions are de- 
rived in close, brief, and usually perspic- 
uous demonstrations. The few explana* 
tions he has thought necessary are con* 
tained in scholia. Thus a fabnc is erect* 
ed, astonishing and bewildering in its 
entire effect, yet so regulariy constructed 
that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in the work- 
manship, while he cannot aJso but ac- 
knowledge the good faith and intimate 
persuasion of having attaint the truth, 
which the acute and deep-reflecting au- 
thor everywhere displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1639 ; we find, 
by his correspondence with 01- itsfMwni 
denburg in 1661, that he had al- origrnamy. 
ready developed his entire scheme, and in 
that with De Vries in 1663, the proposi- 
tions of the Ethics are alluded to numeri- 
cally, as we now read them.f It was, 
therefore, the fruit of early meditation, as 
its fearlessness, its general disregard of 
the slow process of observation, its un- 
hesitating dogmatism, might lead us to 
expect. In what degree, he had availed 
himself of prior writers is not evident ; 
with Descartes and Lord Bacon he was 
familiar, and from the former he had de- 
rived some leading tenets; but he ob- 
serves both in him and Bacon what he 
calls mistakes as to the first cause and 
origin of things, their ignorance of the 
real nature of the human mind, and of the 
true sources of error.^ The pantheistic 
theory of Jordano Bruno is not very re- 
mote from that of Spinosa; but the rhap^ 
sodies of the Italian, who seldom aims at 
proof, can hardly have supplied much to 
the subtle mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. 
Buhle has given us an exposition of the 
Spinosistie theory.^ But several propo»> 



* Id., p. 149. Thoagfa Pascal here says that tbs 
perceptions of the senses are always true, we find 
the contrary asserted in other passages ; he is not 
uniformly consistent with himself. 

t SpinosK Opera Posthama, p. 396, 460. 

t Cartes et Bacon tarn longi a cognitione piioMi 
cau88» et originis omnium rerum aberranint. . . . 
Veram naturam humane mentis non cognoverunt 
. . . veram causam erroris nunquam operati sont. 

4 Histde k PhikNiophie, ?ol. iii., p. 440. 
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Biuons in this I do not find in the author, 
and Buhle has at leaet, without any ne- 
cessity, entirely deviated from the ar» 
rangement he found in the Ethics. This 
seems as unreasonable in a worii so rigor- 
ously systematic as it would be in the el- 
ements of Euclid . and I beheve the fol- 
lowing pages will prove more faithful to 
the text. But it is» no easy task to trans- 
late and abridge a writer of such extraor- 
dinary conciseness as well as subtlety; 
nor is it probable that mv attempt will be 
intelligible to those who have not habitua- 
ted themselves to metaphysical inquiry. 

73. The first book or part of the Ethics 
Titw or Us is entitled Concerning God, and 
"*f*SlZ!lI' ^^"^^i"^* ^* entire theory of 

««>«»nr. Spinosa. It may even be said 
that this is found in a few ^ the first 
propositions; which being granted, the 
rest could not easily be denied ; present- 
ing, as it does, little more than new as- 
pects of the former, or evident deductions 
from them. Upon eight definitions and 
seven axioms reposes this philosophical, 
superstructure. A substance, by the third 
definition, is that, the conception of which 
does not require the conception of any- 
thing else as antecedent to it.* The at- 
tribute of a substance is whatever the 
mind perceives to con&titute its essence.f 
The mode of a substance is its accident 
or affection, bv means of which it is con- 
ceived.^ In the sixth definition he says : 
I understand by the name of God a being 
absolutely infinite; that is, a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each of 
which expresses an eternal and infinite 
essence, whatever expresses an essence, 
and involves no contradiction, may be 
predicated of an absolutely infinite being.^ 
The roost important of the axioms are the 
following : From a given determinate 
cause the efiect necessarily follows ; but 
if there be no determinate cause, no efiect 
can follow. The knowledge of an effect de- 



* Per •ubatantiam intelligo id quod in se est, et 
per 8e concipitur ; hoc eat, id cojus conceptua non 
lodiget conceptti altdriua rei, a quo forraan debeat 
The laat worda are omitted by Spinoea in a letter 
to De Vriea (p. 463), where he repoata thia defini- 
tion. 

t Per attnbtitiim intelligo id qaod intellectaa de 
nbatantia percipit, tanquam ejaadem eaaeutiam 
conatituen. 

t PeriqodominteUigoaubatanti»affectione8,aiv0 
id, qnod in alio eat, per quod etiam concipitur. 

^ Per Deum intelligo Ena abaolati inftnitam, hoc 
ett,8nbatantiam conatantem infinitia attributia, qao- 
mm onamouodque atemam et infinitam eaaentiam 
exprimit i)ico abeolat* infinitam, non aatem in 
auo iienera ; quicqaid e&«m in soo genera tantum 
infinttom eat, infinita de eo attributa negare peeso- 
mna ; quod antem abfoluti infinitam eat, ad ejaa 
eaaentiam pertioet, qnicqaid csaontiam exprimit et 
negationem nuUam mvofvit. 



pends upon the knowledge of the cause, 
and includes it.— Things that have no- 
thing in common with each other cannot 
be understood by means of each other; 
that is, the conception of one does not in- 
clude that of the other. — ^A true idea must 
agree with its object.* 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his dtmonstra* 
tions upon the oasis of these assumptions 
sdone. Two substances, having different 
attributes, have nothing in common with 
each other ; and hence one cannot be the 
cause of the other, since one may be con- 
ceived without involving the conception 
of the other; but an effect cannot be con- 
ceived without involving the knowledge 
of the cause.f It seems to be in ttus 
fourth axiom, and in the proposition 
grounded upon it, that the fundamental 
fallacy lurks. The relation between a 
cause and effect is surely something dif- 
ferent from our perfect comprehension of 
it, or, indeed, from our having any knowl- 
edge of it at all ; much less can the con^ 
trary assertion be deemed axiomatic. But 
if we should concede 'this postulate, it 
might, perhaps, be very difficult to resist 
the subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and 
with such geometrical rigour are they ar- 
ranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be dis- 
tinguished, except by the diversity of their 
attributes or by that of their modes. Yot 
there is nothing out of ourselves except 
substances and their modes. But there 
cannot be two substances of the sa'ne at- 
tribute, since there would be no rocms of 
distinguishing them except their mode*} or 
affections ; and every substance, being 
prior in order of time, to its mode/), may 
be considered independently of Ihem ; 
hence two such substances could not be 
distinguished at all. One substancr,, there* 
fore, cannot be the cause of another ; for 
they cannot have the same attribute, that 
is, anything in common with one another.} 
Every substance, therefore, is self-caused , 
that IS, its essence implies its existence.4 
It is also necessarily mfinite, for it would 
otherwise be terminated by some other oi 
the same nature and necessarily existing ; 
but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and, therefore, cannot both pos- 
sess necessary existence.) The more re- 
ality or existence any being possesses, 
the more attributes are to be ascribed to 
it. This, he says, appears by the defini- 
tion of an attribute.^ The proof, howev- 
er, is surely not manifest, nor Uo we clear- 
ly apprehend what he meauv by degrees 



* Axiomata, iit., it., ▼., and vi. 

t Prop. iL and iii. t Prop, n f Prop, vii 

il Prop. Tiii. % Prop.!. 
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of reality or existence. But of this the- 
orem he was very proud. I look upon the 
demonstration, he says in a letter, as cap- 
ital (palmariam), that the more attributes 
we ascribe to any being, the more we are 
compelled to acknowledge its existence ; 
that is, the more we conceive it as true, 
and not a mere chimera.* And from this 
he derived the real existence of God, 
though the former proof seems collateral 
to it. God, or a substance consistmg of 
infinite attributes, each expressing an 
eternal and infinite power, necessarily ex- 
ists.f For such an essence involves ex- 
istence. And, besides this, if anything 
do**s not exist, a cause must Be given for 
itH non-existence, since this requires one 
as much as existence itself.^ The cause 
may be either in the nature of the thing, 
as, c. gr., a square circle cannot exist by 
the circle's nature, or in something ex- 
trinsic. But neither of these can prevent 
the existence of God. The later proposi- 
tions in Spinosa are chiefly obvious corol- 
laries from the definitions and a few of the 
first propositions which contain the whole 
theory, which he proceeds to expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. 
Whatever is, is i« God, and nothing can 
be conceived without God.^ For he is 
the sole substance, and modes cannot be 
conceived without a substance; but. be- 
sides substance and mode, nothing exists. 
God is not corporeal, but body is a mode 
of God, and therefore uncreated. God is 
the permanent, but not the transient cause 
of all things.! He is the efficient cause 
of their essence as well as their exist- 
ence, since otherwise their essence might 
be conceived without God, which has 
been shown to be absurd. Thus particu- 
lar things are but the affections of God's 
attributes, or modes in which they are de- 
le rminately expressed. T 

76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruit- 
ful mother of many paradoxes, upon which 
Spin(>sa proceeds to dwell. There is no 
contingency; but everything is determined 
by the necessity of the Divine nature, 
both as to its existence and operation: 
nor could anything be produced by God 
otherwise than as it is.** His power is 
the same as his essence ; for he is the 
necessary cause both of himself and of 
all things, and it is as impossible for us to 



* P 463. This is in the letter to De Vries, above 
quote<l. + Prop.xi. 

% If twenty men exist, neither more nor less, an 
eztrineic reason must be given fdrthis precise num- 
ber, since the definition of a man does not involve 
it.— Prop, viii., Scbol. ii. (f Prop. xiv. 

II Dens est omnium rerum causa immanens, sed 
non transiens — Prop, iviii 

^ Prop. XXV. and CoroU. ** Prop. xxix.-zzxitl 



conceive him not to act as not to exist.^ 
God, considered in the attributes of his in- 
finite substance, is the same as nature, 
that is, nature naturans ; but nature, in an- 
other sense, or natura naiurata, expresses 
but the modes under which the Divine at 
tributes appear.f And intelligence, con 
sidered in act, even though infinite, shoulc 
be referred to natura naiurata ; for intelli 
gence, in this sense, is but a mode of 
thinking, which can only be eonceived by 
means of our conception of thinking in 
the abstract, that is, bv an attribute of 
God-t The faculty of thinking, as distin- 
guished from the act, as also those of de- 
siring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa expli- 
citly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, 
De Deo, Spinosa controverts what he calls 
the prejudice about final causes. Men a/e 
born ignorant of causes, but merely con- 
scious of their own appetites, by which 
they desire their own good. Hence they 
only care for the final cause of their own 
actions or those of others, and inauire no 
farther when they are satisfied about 
these. And finding many things in them- 
selves and in nature, serving as means to 
a certain good, which things they know 
not to be provided by themselves, they 
have believed that some one has provided 
them, arguing from the analogy of the 
means they, in other instances, them- 
selves employ. Hence they have ima- 
gined gods, and these gods they suppose 
to consult the good of men in order to be 
worshipped by them, and have devised 
every mode of superstitious devotion to 
ensure the favour of these divinities. And 
finding, in the midst of so many beneficial 
things in nature, not a few of an opposite 
effect, they have ascribed them to the an- 
ger of the gods on account of the neglect 
of men to worship them ; nor has experi- 
ence of calamities, falling alike on the 
pious and impious, cured them of this be- 
lief, choosing rather to acknowledge their 
ignorance of the reason why good and evil 
are thus distributed than to give up their 
theory. Spinosa thinks the hypothesis 
of final causes refuted by his proposition 
that all things happen by eternal necessi- 
ty. Moreover, if God were to act for an 
end, he must desire something which he 
wants ; for it is acknowledged by theolo- 
gians that he acts for his own sake, and 
not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men, having satisfied themselves 
that all things were created for them, 



* Prop, xxxix., and |Mirt H., Prop. Hi., SchoL 
f Schol. in Prop. xxix. 

% Prop. xxxi. The atheism of Spinoaa is HHini- 
fest from this single propoeitioD. 
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have mv^nted names to distingnish that 
as good which tends to their benefit ; and, 
belieTing themselves free, have gotten the 
notions of right and wrong, praise and 
dispraise. And, when they can easily 
apprehend and recollect the relations of 
things, they call them well-ordered ; if not, 
ill'Oniered; and then- say that God crea- 
ted all things in order, as if order were 
anything except in regard to our imagina- 
tion of it; and thus they ascribe^ imagina- 
tion to God himself, unless they Dnean that 
he created things for the sake of imagin- 
ing them. 

70. It has been sometimes doubted 
whether the Spinosistic philosophy ex- 
cludes altogether an infinite intelligence. 
That it rejected a moral providence or 
creative mind is manifest in every propo- 
sition. His Deity could, at most, be but 
a cold, passi^'e inteUigence, lost to our 
understandings and feelings in its meta- 
physical infinity. It was not, however, in 
fact, so much as this. It is true that in. a 
few passages we find what seems at first 
a dim recognition of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of theism. In one of his letters to 
Oldenburg he asserts an infinite power 
of thinking, which, considered in its infin- 
ity, embraces all nature as its object, and 
of which the thoughts proceed according 
to the order of nature, being its correla- 
tive ideas.* But afterward he rejected 
the term, power of thinking, altogether. 
The first proposition of the second part of 
the Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, 
runs thus: Thought is an attribute of 
God, or, God is a thinking being. Yet 
this, when we look at the demonstration, 
vanishes in an abstraction destructive of 
personality.! And, in fact, we cannot re- 
flect at all on the propositions already laid 
down by Spinosa without perceiving that 
they annihilate every possible hypothesis 
in which the being o(f a God can be intelli- 
gibly stated. 

• Statuo dari in nature potentiam infinftam cogi- 
landi qo» qaawnua infinita in se continet totam 
naHirem obiectiT^, et cojos co||[itationes procedunt 
eodem mooo ac natora, ejus nunirum eaictqin, p. 
441. In another place be saya, porhapa at aome 
expense of his usual candour, Agnoaco interim, id 
quod aummam mihi praibet aatiafactionem et mentis 
tranqaillitatem, cuncta potentia Entia somm^ per- 
fecti et ejua immutabili ita fieri decreto, p. 498. 
What follows is in the same strain. But Spinoaa 
had wrought himself up. like Bruno, to a mystical 
personification of his infinite unity. 

t Singulares cogitationes, sive bs§c et ilia cog[ita- 
tic, modi sunt, qui Dei naturem ceito etdeiennina- 
to modo exprimunt. Competit ergo Dei attribn- 
tum, cujua conceptum singalarea omnea cogita- 
tionea involvont, per quod etiam concipiuntur. Eat 
igitur cogitatio unum ex infinitis Dei aitributis quod 
Dei seternam et infiiiitam essentiam ezprimit, aive 
Deua eat res cogitans. 

Vol. II.— S 8 



60. The second book of the Ethics be- 
gins, like the first, with definitions and 
asioms. Body he defines to be a certain 
and determinate mode expressing the es- 
sence of God, considered as extended. 
The essence of anything he defines to be 
that according to the afidrmation or nega- 
tion of which the thing exists, or other- 
wise. An idea is a conception which the 
mind farms as a thinking being. And he 
prefers to say conception than perception, 
because the latter seems to imply the 
presence of an object. In the third axiom 
ne says : Modes of thinking, such as love, 
desire, or whatever name we may give to 
the afifections of the mind, cannot exist 
without an idea of their object, but an 
idea may exist with no other mode of 
thinking.* And in the fifth: We per- 
ceive no singular things besides bodies 
and modes of thinking; thus distinguish* 
ing, like Locke, between ideas of sensa- 
tion and of reflection. 

61. Extension, by the second proposi- 
tion, is an attribute of God as well at 
thought. As it follows, from the infinite 
extension of God, that all bodies are por- 
tions of his substance, inasmuch as they 
cannot be conceived without it, so all par- 
ticular acts of intelligence are portions of 
God's infinite intelligence, and thus all 
things are in him. Man is not a sub- 
stance, but something v*uch is in God, 
and cannot be conceived without him; 
that is, an affection or mode of the divine 
substance expressing its nature in a deter- 
minate manner.f The human mind is not 
a substance, but an idea constitutes its 
aetu^ being, and it must be the idea of an 
existing thing. { In this he plainly loses 
sight of the percipient in the perception ; 
but it was the inevitable result of the fun- 
damental sophisms of Spinosa to annihi-. 
late personal consciousness. The human 
mind, he afterward asserts, is part of the 
infinite intellect of God; and when we 
say, the mind perceives this or that, it is 
only that God, not as infinite, but so far 
as he constitutes the essence of the hu- 
man mind, has such or such ideas.^ 

63. The object of the human mind is 
body actually existing.| He proceeds to 



* Modi cogitandi, ut amor, cupiditaa, vel quocun- 
que nomine aflbctaa animi insigniuntur, non dantur 
nisi in eodem individuo detur idea rei amatc, desid- 
erate, &c. At idea dari potest, quamvia nuUua aliua ' 
detur cogitandi modua. f Prop. z. 

t Quod actuala mentis Komaoa esae conatitiiit, 
nihil aKud eat quam idea rei alicujaa aingulariaacta 
existentis. This is an anticipation of what we find 
in Hume's Treatise on Human Natora, the nega- 
tion of a aubstf nee, or Ego, to which paradox no 
one can come except a profeaaed metapnyaician. 

f Prop. XL, coroll. Q Propb xiii. 
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tsqilaiii the ooimexioii of the haman body 
with the mind, and the aseociation of ideaa. 
But in all this, advancing always syntheti- 
oally and by demonstration, he becomes 
ftequently obscure, if not sophistical. The 
idea of the human mind is in Grod, and is 
imited to the mind itself in the same man- 
ner as the latter is to the body.* The ob- 
•eurity and subtlety of this proposition 
are not relieved by the demonstration ; bat 
in some of these TpMSMgtM we may observe 
a singular approximation to the theory of 
If alebranche. Both, though with very dif- 
fefent tenets on the highest subiect8> had 
been trained in the same school ; and if 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowl- 
edge the personal distinctness of the Su- 
peme Being from his intelligent creation, 
ne miriit have passed for one of those mys- 
tical theosoiriusts who were not averse to 
an objective pantheism. 

.83. The mmd does not know itself; ex- 
cept so far as it receives ideaa of the af- 
fections of the body.f But theee ideas of 
sensation do not give an adequate knowl- 

ae of an exteraid body, nor of the human 
yitself.t The mind, therefore, has but 
an inadequate and confused knowledge of 
anjTthing, so long as it judges only by for- 
tnitoos perceptions ; but may attain one 
dear ana distinct by internal reflection and 
oomparison.^ No positive idea can be 
called false ; for there can be no such idea 
without God, and all ideas in God are true, 
that is, correspond with their object.l Fal- 
sity, thertfore, consists in that pnvati<Mi 
of truth which arises from inadequate 
ideas. An adequate idea he has defined 
to be one which contains no incompatibil- 
ity, without regard to the reality of its 
supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies sgree in some things, or 
have something in common : of these, all 
men have adequate ideas ;Y and this is the 
ovi^n of what are called common notions, 
which all men possess ; as, extension, du- 
ration, number. But to explain the nature 
of universals, Spinosa obseiVes, that the 
hnman body can only form, at the same 
time, a certain number of distinct images ; 
if this number be exceeded, they become 
confused ; and as the mind perceives dis- 
tinctly just so many images as can be 
formed in the body, when these are con- 
ftised, the mind will also perceive them 
confusedly, and will comprehend them nn- 



*MeDtis humans datur etiara in Deo idea, iiTe 
cwnitio, mm in Deo eodem modo aeqiittar, et' ad 
Deom eodanmodo refertar, ae idea nve cocutao 
eorpona humanl— Prop. n. H»c mentis idea eo- 
dem modo aniu est menti, ae ipsa mens uniU est 
ewpJJ* ♦ Prop. Miii. 

t Ptop. nnr. ^ Schol., Prep. xxix. 

I Prop.nuDL,ziziu.,zxxT. % Fio^ii^ 



der one attribute, as If an, Hdrse, Dog , 
the mind perceiving a mimber of such im* 
agea, but not their difierences of stature 
colours, and the like. And these notionr 
will not be alike in all minds, varying ac- 
cording to the frequency with which ilw 
parts of the comi^ex image haveocomred 
Thus those who have contemplated mosi 
frequently the erect figure of man, wih 
Hook of him as a perpendicular animal, 
othera as two*legged, others as unfealh* 
ered, others aa rational. Hence so many 
disputes among phikMophera who have 
tried to exi^am natural things by mere 
images.* 

85. Thus we formimiversal ideas; first, 
by singulars, represented by the senses 
confusedly, imperfectly, and disorderiy; 
secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of thinga with worda; 
both of which he calls imagination, or pri- 
mi generis cognitio ; thirdly, by what he 
calls reason, or secundi generis cognitio ; 
and, fourthly, by intuitive knowle^, or 
tertii generis oognitio.t Knowledge of the 
first kmd is the only source of error, die 
second and third being necessarily true.^ 
These alone enable ua to distinguish truth 
from falsehood. Beason contemplates 
things, not aa contingent, bat nec es sa ry ; 
and whoever has a true idea, knows cer- 
tainly that his idea is true. Eveiy idea of 
a singular existing thing involves the eter- 
nal and infinite bemg of God. For nothing 
can be conceived without God, and the 
ideas of all things, having God for their 
cause, considered under tne attribute of 
which they are modes, must involve the 
conception of the attribute, that is, the 
being of God.^ 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish 
images, ideas, and words, imch many con- 
found. Those who think ideas oonsist in 
images which they perceive, fancy that 
ideas of which we can form no image are 
but arbitrary figments. They look at ideas 
as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not 
understand that an idea, aa such, involves 
an aflbmation or negation. And those 
who confound words with ideas ihncy 
they can will something contrary to what 
they perceive, because they can affirm or 
deny it in worda. But tliese prejudices 
will be hiid aside bj him who reflects thai 
thought does not mvolve the conception 
of extension ; and, therefore, that an idea, 
being a mode of thought, neither consists 
in images nor in words, the essence of 
which consists in corporeal motions, not 
involving the conception of thought.] 

• SchoL, Prop. ri. f SchoL ii., Prop» xt 

^ Prop, zli , zKi., et sequent. 4 Pn». xlv. 
Schol,Prop.xlii. ^ 
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87. The hitman mind has an adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite being 
of God. But men cannot ima^ne God as 
they can bodies, and hence have not that 
clear perception of his being which they 
have of that of bodies, and have also per- 
plexed themselves by associating the word 
God with sensible images, whieh it is hard 
to avoid. This is the chief soaree of all 
error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in 
their own nunds, bat in t)iis application ; 
as men who cast up wrong see different 
numbers in their mmds from those in the 
true result.* 

88. The mind has no free will, but is 
determined by a cause, which itself is de- 
tennined bJf some other, and so for ever. 
For the mind is but & mode of thinking, 
and, therefore, cannot be the free cause of 
its own actions. Nor has it any absolute 
faculty of loving, desiring, understanding ; 
these being only metaphysical abstrac- 
tions.f Will and understanding are one 
md the same thing ; and volitions are onlv 
affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed 
or denied.t In this there seems to be not 
only an extraordinary deviation from com^ 
mon language, but an absence of any 
meaning which, to my apprehension at 
least, is capable of being given to his 
words. Yet we have seen something of 
the Bame kind said by Malebranche ; and 
it will also be found in a recently pub- 
lished woik of Cudworth,^ a writer cer- 
tainly uninfluenced by either of these, so 
that it may be suspected of having some 
older authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, 
g . ' Spinosa comes to tiie considera- 
iiMMT? ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ passions. Most who 
•ctiM tad have written on moral sulyects, 
'■^**' he says, have rather treated man 
as something out of nature, or as a kind 
of imperium in imperio, than as part of the 
general order. They have conceived him 
to enjoy a power of disturbing that order 
by his own determination, and ascribed his 
weakness and inconstancy, not to the ne- 
cessary laws of the system, but to some 
strange defect in himself, which they 
cease not to lament, deride, or execrate. 
But the acts of mankind, and the passions 
fVom which they proceed, are in reality 
out links in the series, and proceed in har- 

* Prop, zlvii. Atqp« bine plensqoe oriootur con- 
troTortUD, rompe, quia homioet mentem auam doo 
recte ezpSwant, Tel quia alteriui mQntem male in- 
terpreUatQr. 

t Prop. xVmL % Plop. xlix. 

^ See Ciidwo?lli*« Tnatise en Pree-wiU (tMS), 
p. ao, when the wm Md qBdiiietiwIiwg are par* 
poaely, and, I thick, very 



mony with the common laws of mdversal 
nature. 

90. We are said to act when uiything 
takes i^ace within us or without us, for 
which we are an adeouate cause ; that is, 
when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone. We are said to 
be acted upon when anything takes place 
within us which cannot wholly be ex- 
plained by our own nature, llie affec- 
tions of the body which increase or di- 
minish its power of action, and the ideas 
of those affections, he denominates pas- 
sions (affectus). Neither the body can 
determine the mind to thinking, nor can 
the mind determine the body to motion or 
rest. For all that takes |dace in bodv must 
be caused by'God, considered under his 
attribute of extension, and all that takes 
place in mind must be caused by God un- 
der his attribute of thinking. The mind 
and body are but one thing, considered 
under different attributes ; the order of ac- 
tion and passion in the body being the 
same in nature with that of action and 
passion in the mind. But men, though 
Ignorant how far the natural powers of the 
IxKly reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind, veiling thenr 
isnorance in specious words. For if they 
ulege that the body cannot act without 
the mind, it maT be answered that the 
mind cannot think till it is impelled by the 
body, nor are the volitions of the mind 
anything else than its appetites^ which are 
modified by the body. 

01. All things endeavour to continue in 
their actual being; this endeavour being 
nothing else than their essence, whioh 
causes them to be, until some exterior 
cause destroys their being. The mind is 
conscious of its own endeavour to coki* 
tinue as it is, which is, in other words, ttut 
appetite that seeks self-pjieservation ; what 
Uie mind is thus conscious of seeking, it 
udges to be good^ and not inversely, 
ilany things increase or diminish the 
power of action in the body, and all 8u<^ 
things have a corresponding effect on the 
power of thinking in the mind. Thus it 
undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stageis of more or less 
perfect power of thmkinffi Joy is the 
name of a passion, in which the mind 
passes to a greater perfection or power of 
thiidung ; grief, one in which it passes to 
a less. Spinosa, in the rest of this bock^ 
deduces all the passions from these two 
and from desire; but as the development 
of his theory is rather lon^, and we have 
already seen that its basis is not quite in- 
tdligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell 
longer upon the subject. His analysis of 
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the passions may be compared with that 
of Ilobbes. 

02. Such is the metaphysical theory of 
Character of Spinosa, ill as concise a form as 
Bpittoniwm. I found myself able to derive it 
from his Ethics. It is a remarkable proof, 
and his moral system will furnish another, 
how an undeviating adherence to strict 
reasoning may lead a man of great acute- 
ness and sincerity from the paths of truth. 
Spinosa was truly, what Voltaire has with 
rather less justice called Clarke, a reason- 
ing machine. A few leading theorems, 
too hastily taken up as axiomatic, were 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with no 
compromise or hesitation, not only every 
principle of religion and moral right, but 
Uie clear, intuitive notions of common 
sense. If there are two axioms more in- 
disputable than any others, they are that 
ourselves exist, and that our existence is 
exclusive of any other being. Yet both 
these are lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, 
as they had always been in that delusive 
revery of the imagination. In asserting 
that the beinff of the human mind consists 
in the idea of an existing thing presented 
to it, this subtle metaphysician fell into 
the error of the school which he most dis- 
dained, as deriving all knowledge from 
perception, that of the Aristotelians. And, 
extending this' confusion of consciousness 
with perception to the infinite substance, 
or substratum of particular ideas, he was 
led to deny it the self, or conscious per- 
sonality, without which the name of Deity 
can only be given in a sense deceptive of 
the careless reader, and inconsistent with 
the use of language. It was an equally 
legitimate consequence of his original 
sophism to deny all moral agency, in the 
sense usually received, to the human mind, 
and even, as we have seen, to confound 
action and passion themselves, in all but 
name, as mere phsenomena in the eternal 
sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa 
to entertain too arrogant a notion of the 
human faculties, in which, by dint of his 
own subtle demonstrations, he pretended 
to show a capacity of adequately compre- 
hending the nature of what he denomi- 
nated God. And this was accompanied 
by a rigid dogmatism, no one proposition 
being stated with hesitation, by a disre- 
gard of experience, at least as the basis 
of reasoning, and by a uniform preference 
of the synthetic method. Most of those, 
he says, who have turned their minds to 
those subjects have fallen into error, be- 
cause they have not begun with the con- 
templation of the Divine nature, which, 
bo h in itself and in order of knowledge, is 



first, but with sensiUe things, which ought 
to have been last. Hence he seems to 
have reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes, 
mistaken in their methods. 

04. All pantheism must have originated 
in overstraining the infinity of the Divine 
attributes till the moral part of religion 
was annihilated in its meuphysics. It 
was the corruption, or, rather, if we may 
venture the phrase, the suicide of theism; 
nor could this strange theorv have arisen, 
except where we know it did arise, among 
those who had elevated their conceptions 
above the vulgar polytheism that sur- 
rounded them to a sense of the unity of 
the Divine nature. 

05. Spinosa does not essentially differ 
from the pantheists of old. lie conceived, 
as they had done, that the infinity of God 
required the exclusion of all other siib^ 
stance ; that he was infinite a6 emm parte, 
and not only in certain senses. And prob- 
ably the loose and hyperbolical tenets of 
the schoolmen, derived from ancient phi- 
losophy, ascribing, as a matter of course, 
a metaphysical infinity to all the Divine 
attributes, might appear to sanction those 
primary positions, from which Spinosa, 
unfettered by religion, even in outward 
profession, went on *^ sounding his dim 
and perilou» track" to the paradoxes that 
have thrown discredit on his name. He 
had certainly built much on the notion 
that the essence or definition of the Deity 
involved his actuality or existence, to 
which Descartes had given vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors 
of this philosopher, his clear and acute un- 
derstanding perceived many things which 
baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well 
saw and well stated the immateriality of 
thought. Oldenburg, in one of his letters^ 
had demurred to this, and reminded Spi- 
nosa that it was stiU controverted whether 
thought might not be a bodily motion. 
"Be it so," replied the other; "though I 
am far from admitting it; but at least 
you must allow that extension, so far as 
extension, is not the same as thought.^'* 
It is from inattention to this simple truth 
that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung. Its advocates confound the 
tmion between thinking and extension or 
matter (be it, if they will, an indissoluble 
one) with the identity of the two, which 
is absurd and inconceivable. "Body,^* 
says Spinosa in one of his definitions, " is 
not terminated by thinking, nor thinking 



* At ail, forte cogitatioeitactuBcorporena. Sit, 
qnamvifl nuUus concedam ; sed hoc Dnam non no 
gabia, eztenMonem, quoad exteniioneiD, non caaa 
cogitationem.— Epiat. iv. 
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by body.^ This also does not ill express 
the fundamental difference of matter and 
mind; there is an incommensurability 
about them, which prevents one from 
bounding the other, because they can 
never be placed in juxtaposition. 

97. England, about the sera of the Res- 
Gianru's toration, began to make a strug. 
sr«|Mi« gle against the metaphysical 
ScieQiiOc*. ^reed of the Aristotelians, as 
well as against their natural philosophy. 
A remarkable work, but one so scarce as 
to be hardly known at all, except by name, 
was published by Glanvil in 1661, with 
the title, The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A 
second edition, in 1665, considerably air 
tered, is entitled Scepsis Scientinca.t 
This edition has a dedication to the Royal 
Society, which comes in place of a fanci- 
ful preface, wherein he had expatiated on 
the bodily and mental perfections of his 
protoplast, the father of mankind.) But 
in proportion to the extravagant language 
he employs to extol Adam before his 
lapse, is the depreciation of his unfortu- 
nate posterity, not, as common among 
theologians, with respect to their moral 
nature, but to their reasoning faculties. 
The scheme of Glanvirs book is to dis- 
play the ignorance of man, and especially 
to- censure the Peripatetic philosophy of 
the schools. It is, he says, captious and 
verbal, and yet does not adhere itself to 
any constant sense of words, but huddles 
together insignificant terms and unintelli- 
gible definitions ; it deals with controver- 
sies, and Seeks for no new discovery or 
physical truth. Nothing, he says, can be 
demonstrated but when the contrary is 
impossible, and of this there are not many 
instances. He launches into a strain of 

* Corpaadicitur finitum,auia aliud semper inajus 
concipiinaa Sic cogitatio alia cogitatione tcrmina- 
tar. At corptis non terminatar cogitatione, nee 
eogitatio corpora. 

t This Uook, I believe, eapecially in the second 
edition, is ezceedinsly scarce. The editors, bow- 
ever, of the Biographis Briiannica, art. Olanvil, had 
seen it, and also Dugald Stewart. The first edition, 
or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue, and both are in the British Mosoom. 

X Thus, among other extravagances worthy of 
the Talmud, he says, *' Adam needed no spectaclea. 
The acuteness of his natural optics (if conjecture 
may have credit) showed him much of the celestial 
magBificence and bravery without a Oahleo's tube ; 
and it is roost probable that bis naked eyes could 
reach near as much of thia upper world as we with 
all the advantages of art. It may be it was as ab- 
surd, even in the judgment of bis senses, that the 
•un and atars should be so very much less than this 
globe, as the contrary seems in ours ; and it is not 
unlikely that he haa as clear a perception of the 
earth's motion as we have of ita quieacence/' p. 5, 
edit. 1661. In the aecond edition, he still adheres 
to the hypothesis of intellectual degeneracy, but 
sCalea it with leas of rhapsody. 



what may be called skepticism, but an- 
swered hi3 purpose in combating the dog- 
matic spirit still unconquered in our aca- 
demical schools. Glanvil had studied the 
new philosophy, and speaks with ardent 
eulogy of " that miracle of men, the illus- 
trious Descartes." Many, if not most, of 
his own speculations are tinged with a 
Cartesian colouring. He veas, however, 
far more skeptical than Descartes, or even 
than Malebranche. Some passages from 
so rare and so acute a work may deserve 
to be chosen, both for their own sakes, 
and in order to display the revolution 
which was at work in speculative philos- 
ophy. 

98. " In the unions which we understand, 
the extremes are reconciled by interce- 
ding participations of natures which have 
somewhat of either. But bod^ and spirit 
stand at such a distance in their essential 
compositions, that to suppose an uniter of 
a middle construction that should partake 
of some of the qualities of both, is unwar- 
ranted by any of our faculties, yea, most 
absonous to our reasons; since there is 
not any the least affinity between length, 
breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse; tl^ former of 
which are the most immediate results, if 
not essentials of matter, the latter of spir- 
it."* 

99. *^ How is it, and by what art does it 
(the soul) read that such an image or 
stroke in matter (whether that of her ve- 
hicle or of the brain, Uie case is the same) 
signifies such an object ? Did we learn an 
alphabet in our embryo state 1 And how 
comes it to pass that we are not aware of 
any such congenite apprehensions ! We 
know what we know ; but do we know 
any more t That by diversity of motions 
we should spell out figures, distances, 
magnitudes, colours, things not resembled 
by them, we must attribute to some se- 
cret deduction. But what this deduction 
should be. Or by what medium this knowl- 
edge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance-. 
One that hath not the knowledge of letters 
may see the figures, but comprehends not 
the meaning included in them ; an infant 
may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception con- 
veyed by them, not knowing what they 
are intended to signify. So our souls, 
though they might have perceived the mo^ 
tions and images themselves by simple 
sense, yet without some implicit inference 
it seems inconceivable how by that means 
they should apprehend their antitypes. 



« Scepsia Scientifica, p. 16. We havt just seer 
something aimilar in Spinosa. 
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The stiikinf of divers fflaments of the 
brain cannot well be supoosed to repreeent 
distances, except some kind of inference 
be allotted us m our faculties ; the eon- 
cession of which will only stead us as a 
refuge for ignorance, when we shall meet 
what we would seem to shun.*** Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the betero- 
geneity of sensations with the objects that 
suggest them, has but trod in the steps of 
the whole Cartesian school, but he did not 
mix this up with those crude notions that 
halt half way between immaterialism and 
its opposite ; and afterward well exposes 
the theories of accounting for the memory 
by means of images in the brain, which, in 
various ways, Anstotle, Descartes, Digby, 
Gassendi, and Hobbes had propounded, 
and which we have seen so favourite a 
speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to quote many 
paragraphs of uncommon vivacity and 
acuteness from this forgotten treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and elo- 
quent ; a little too figurative, like that of 
Locke, but less blameable, because Glan- 
vil is rather destroying than building up. 
Every bold and originiu thought of others 
finds a williqg reception in Gianvil*s mind, 
and his confident, impetuous style gives 
them an air of novelty which makes them 
pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educa- 
tional prejudice, against reverence for an- 
tiquity, f No one thinks more intrepidly 
for himself; and it is probable that, even 
in what seems mere superstition, he had 
been rather misled by some paradoxical 
hypothesis of his own ardent genius, than 
by slavishly treading in the steps of oth- 
ers.J 



♦ P 22. 23. 

t ** Now if we inquire the reason wbj the math- 
ematica and inechaiiic arte have ao nuch got the 
atari in growth of other aciencea, we aball find it 
probably reaoWcd inlo.thia as one conaiderabia 
caoae, that their progreai hath not been retarded hv 
that rrverential awe of former diacoveriea, which 
bath been eo jrest a hinderance to tbeorical im- 
provementa. For« aa the noble Lord Verolam hath 
noted, we have a miataken apprehenaion of anti- 
quity « calling that ao which in tmth is the world's 
non-age. Antiquitaa aecnli eat juventns miandi 
*Twaa tbia ?ain idolizing of authora which ^ave 
birth to that sillv Tanit/ of impertinent citationa, 
and inducing authority in thinga neither requiring 
nor deaenring it.— Metninka it la a-pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learned from an inaez, and 
a poor ambition to be rich in the inventory of anoth- 
er*a treaaure. To boaat a memory, the moat that 
theae pedenta can aim at, ia trat an humble oatenta- 
lion," p. 104. 

t ** That the fancy of one man ahonld bind the 
thoogfata of another, and determine them to their 
particular objecta, will be thought impossible; 
which yet, if we look deeply into the matter, wanta 
not its probability," p. 146. He dwella more on 



101. Glanvtl sometimes oootes Loid 
Bacon» but he seems to have had the am- 
bition of contending with the Novum Or- 
ganom in some of its brilliant passages, 
and has really developed the doctrine of 
idoU with nncommon penetration, as well 
as force of language. *^ Our initial age is 
like the melted wax to the prepared seal* 
capable of any impression from the docu- 
ments of our teachers. The half- moon or 
cross are indifferent to its reception ; and 
we may, with equal facility, write on this 
f«M uiida Turk or Christian. To deter- 
mine this indifferency, our first task is to 
learn the creed of our country, and our 
next to maintain it. We seldom examine 
our receptions more than children do their 
catechisms, but, by a careless greediness, 
swallow all at a venture. For implicit 
faith is a virtue where orthodoxy is the 
object Some will not be at the. trouble 
of a trial, others are scared from attempt- 
ing it. If we do, *tis not by a sunbeam 
or rav of light, but by m flame that is kin- 
dled by our affections, and fed by the fuel 
of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think the sun shines nowhere 
but in our cell, and all the worid to be 
darkness but ourselves. We judge truth 
to be circumscribed by the confines of our 
belief and the doctrines we were brought 
up in."* Few books, I think, are more 
deserving of being reprinted than the Scep- 
sis Scientifica of Glanvil. 

103. Another bold and able attack was 
made on the ancient philosophy by Hia fiw 
Glanvil, in his *' Plus Ultra, or the "'*»*• 
Progress and Advancement of Knowledge 
since the days of Aristotle, 1666." His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, anima- 
ted and intrepid, such as befits a warrior 
in literature. Yet he was rather acute by 
nature than deeply versed in learning, and 
talk9 of Vieta ana Descartes's algebra so 
as to show he had little knowledge of the 
science, or of what they had done for it. j 
His animosity agiunst Aristotle is unrea- 
sonable, and he was plainly an incompe- 
tent judge of that philoso^er's general 
deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with just eulogy. Nothing can be more 
free and bold than Glanvil*s assertion of 
the privilege of judging for himself in re- 
ligion ;{ and he hi^ doubtless a perfect 
right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgamo,.a native of Aber- 



thia, bat the paaaage ia too long to eitract. it ia 
remarkable that he snppoaea a aabtle ether (like 
that of the modem Meameriata) to be the medium 
of commnnication in ancb cases; and had alao« 
notion of explaining theae aympathiea by help of the 
anima monai, or mundane spirit. * P (Kk 

t Plus Ultra, p. 34 and 33. ' 4 P. 148. 
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deen, ooncelvvd, tnd, m it Mem- 
ed to him, carried iato effect, the 
idea of a uniTersal language and chanus 
ter. His Ars Siguomin, vulgo Character 
Universalis et Lingaa PhUosophtca, Lond., 
leei, is dedicated to Chuiea IL in this 
philosophical character, which must have 
been as great a mystery to the sovereign 
as to his subjects. This dedication is fol- 
lowed by a royal proclamation in good 
English, inviting all to stody this useful 
art, which had been recommended by di- 
vers learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, 
and others, '^judging it to be of singular 
use for facilitating the matter of commu- 
nication and intercourse between people 
of different languages.** The scheme of 
Dalgamo is futidamentaily bad, in that he 
assumes himself, or the authors he ibl- 
iows, to have given a complete distribu- 
tion of all things and ideas ; after which 
his language is only an artificial scheme 
of symbols. It is evident that, until ob- 
jects are truly classified, a representative 
method of signs can only rivet and per- 
petuate error. We have but to look at his 
tabular synopsis to see that his igaoranfee 
of physics, in the largest sense of the 
word, renders his scheme deficient ; and 
he has also committed the error of adopt- 
ing the combinations of the ordinary al- 
phabet, with a little help from the Greek, 
which, even with his slender knowledge 
of species, soon leave him incapable of 
expressing them. But Dalgamo has sev- 
era! acute remarks ; and it deserves es- 
pecially to be observed, that he anticipated 
the famous discovery of the Dutch philol- 
ogers, namely, that all other parts of 
speech may be reduced to the noun, dex- 
terously, if not successfully, resolving the 
verb-substantive into an affirmative parti- 
cle.* 

Wilkins, bishop of Chester, one of 
liie most ingenious men of his age, 
published, in 166B, his Essay to- 
wards a Philosophical Language, which 
^has this advantage over that of Dalgamo, 



104. 

WilkiM. 



* Tandem miht affalait clarior loz ; accaratiga 
Miim examinando omnium notiooum analysin logi- 
cam, percept noliam ecae particulam qxm non deri- 
vetur a nomine aiiquo praBdicamentali, et omnea 
particulaa etae vere caaua seu modoa notiomim 
nominalium. \>. 120. He doea not aeem to haTe ar« 
med at thia conelasion bf etymological analysia, 
bat by hie own logical theoriea. 

The vertnaubatantive, he aaya, it equiTalent to 
ita. Thua, Petrua eat in domo, meana Petrua— ita 
—in domo. That ig, it ezpreaaea an idea of appo- 
aitton or eonrormity between a aubject and predi- 
cate. Thia ia a theory to which a man migibt be 
led by the habit of conaidering propoettiona logi- 
cally, and thua reducing all vjrba to the trerb<aub- 
atantive ; and it ia not deficient, at leaat, in plauai- 
bilitv. 



that it abandons the alphabet, and, conse- 
quently, admits of a greater variety of 
characters. It is not a new language, but 
a more analytical scheme of characters 
for English. Dalgamo seems to have 
known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish and glance at " a more 
difficult way of writing English." Wil- 
kins also intimates that Dalgamo's com- 
pendious method would not succeed. His 
own has the same fault of a premature 
classification of things ; and it is very for- 
tunate that neither of these ingenious but 
presumptuous attempts to fasten down 
the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association had 
the least success.* 

105. But from these partial, and now 
very obscure endeavours of Eng- Lockaea 
lish writers in metaphysical phi- Hamaa 
losophv, we come at length to the ^^^ 
work that has eclipsed every oth- ■*"**«• 
er, and given to such inquiries whatever 
popularity they ever possessed, n.-^,^ 
the Essay of Locke on the Hu- '""^'* 
man Understanding. Neither the writings 
of Descarters, nor perhaps those of Hoblm, 
so (fr as strictly metaphysical, had ex- 
cited much attention in England beyoiul 
the class of merely studious men. But 
the Essay on the Human Understanding 
was frequently reprinted within a few 
years from its publication, and became 
the acknowledged code of English philos- 
ophy, f The assaults it had to enaure in 
the author's lifetime, being deemed to fail, 
were of service to its reputation ; and 
considerably more than half a century was 
alYerward to elapse before any writer in 
our language (nor was the case very dif- 
ferent in France^ after the patronage ac- 
cotded to it by Voltaire) could, with much 
chance of success, question any leading 
doctrine^of its author. Several circum- 



* Dalgamo, many years afterward, tamed hia at- 
tention to a aabject of no alight intereat, eren in 
mere philoaophy-^the inatraction of the deaf and 
dumb. Hia uidaacalocophua ia perhape the tint 
attempt to found thia on the analyaia of language. 
But it ia not ao philosophical aa what baa ainee been 
efl'ected. 

t It waa abridged at Oxford, and need by aome 
tutora aa early aa 1695. But the heada of the Uni- 
verait? came afterward to a reaolution to diacoor- 
age toe reading of it. Stillingfleet, among many 
otbera, wrote againat the Eaaay ; and Locke, aa u 
well known, anawered the bianopb I do not know 
that the latter makea altogether ao poor a figure aa 
has been taken for granted; but the defence of 
Locke will aeem in moat inatancea aatiafactory. 
Ua aucceaa in public opinion contributed much to 
the renown of bia work ; for Stillingfleet, though 
not at all conapicuoua aa a philoaopher, enjoyed a 
great deal of reputation, and the world can aeldom 
underatand why a man who excela in one province 
of literature aboaM foil in another. 
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stances iio doubt conspired with its in- 
trinsic excellence to establish so para- 
mount a rule in an age that boasted of 
peculiar independense of thinking, and 
full of intelligent and inquisitive spirits. 
The sympathy of an English public with 
Lockers tenets as to government and reli- 
gion was among the chief of these ; and 
the reaction that took place in a large 
portion of the reading classes towards 
the close of the eighteenth century turn- 
ed, in some measure, the tide even m met- 
aphysical disquisition. It then became 
fashionable sometimes to accuse Locke 
of preparing the way for skepticism ; a 
charge which, if it had been truly applica- 
ble to some of his opinions, ought rather 
to have been made against the long line of 
earlier writers with whom he held them 
in common ; sometimes, with more pre- 
tence, to allege that he had conceded too 
much to materialism ; sometimes to point 
out and exaggerate other faults and errors 
of his Essay, till we have seemed in dan- 
ger of forgetting that it is perhaps the 
Srst, and still the most complete chart of 
the human mind which has been laid down; 
the most ample repertory of truths rmting 
to our intellectual being ; and the one book 
which we are compelled to name as the 
first in metaphysical science.' Locke had 
not, it mav be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, 
and, when he does not soar too high, in 
Matebranche ; but he had more judgment, 
more Caution, more patience, more free- 
dom from paradox, and from the sources 
of paradox, vanity and love of system, 
than either. We have no denial of sen- 
sation to brutes ; no reference of mathe- 
matical truths to the will of God; no os- 
cillation between the extremes of doubt 
and of positiveness ; no bewildering mys- 
ticism ; no unintelligible chaos of words. 
Certainly neither Gassendi, nor even 
Hobbes, could be compared with him ; 
and it might be asked of the admirers of 
later philosophers, those of Berkeley, or 
Hume, or Hartley, or Reid, or Stewart, or 
Brown, without naming any on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, whether, in the extent 
of their researches, or in the originality 
of their discoveries, any of these names 
ought to stand on a level with that of 
Locke ? One of the greatest I have men- 
tioned, and one who, though candid to- 
wards Locke, had no prejudice whatever 
in his favour, has extolled t]ie first two 
books of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, which yet he deems in many re- 
spects mferior to the third and fourth, as 
** a precious accession to the theory of the 
human mind ; as the richest contribution 



of well-observed and well-described facta 
which was ever bequeathed by a single 
individual ; and as the indisputable, though 
not always acknowledged, source of some 
of the most refined conclusions with re- 
spect to the intellectual phienomena which 
have since been brought to light by sue- 
ceeding inquirers."* 

106. It would be an unnecessary pro- 
lixity to oflfer in this place an anal- Ag^^e^ 
ysis of so well-known a book as 

the Essay on the Human Understanding. 
Few have turned their attention to meta- 
physical inquiries without reading it. It 
has, however, no inconsiderable faults, 
which, though much overbalanced, are not 
to be passed over in a general eulogy. The 
style of Locke is wanting in philosophical 

{>recision ; it is a very fine model of Eng- 
ish language ; but too idiomatic and col- 
loquial, too indefinite and figurative, for 
the abstruse subjects with which he has 
to deal. We miss in every page the trans- 
lucent simplicity of bis great French pred- 
ecessors. This seems to have been ow- 
ing, in a considerable degree, to an exces- 
sive desire of popularizing the subject, and 
shunning the technical pedantry which 
had repelled the world from intellectual 
philosophy. Locke displays in all his 
writings a respect, which can hardly be too 
great, for men of sound understanding, un- 
prejudiced by authority, mingled with a 
scorn, pertiaps a little exaggerated, of the 
gown-men or learned world; little sus- 
pecting that the same appeal to the peo- 
ple, the same policy of setting up equivo- 
cal words and looise notions, called the 
common sense of mankind, to discomfi^ 
subtle reasoning, would afterward be turn- 
ed against himself, as it was, very unfair- 
ly and unsparingly, by Reid and Beattie. 
Hence he falls a little into a laxity of 
phrase, not unusual, and not always im- 
portant, in popular and practical discourse, 
but an inevitable source of confusion in 
the very abstract speculations which his 
Essay contains. And it may perhaps be» 
suspected, without disparagement to his 
great powers, that he did not always pre- 
serve the utmost distinctness of concep- 
tion, and was liable, as almost every other 
metaphysician has been, to be entangled 
in the ambiguities of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as 
is well known, is the derivation of . 
all our ideas trom sensation and \^^^ 
from reflection. The former pre- jordmgio 
sent no great difiiculty ; we know "**^' 
what is meant by the expression ; but he 



* Stewart's Preliminary DiBsertation to Ency 
clofSsedia, part ii. 
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is nbt very clear or consistent aboat the 
latter. He seems, in general, to limit the 
word to the various operations of our own 
minds in thinking, believing, willing, and 
so forth. This^ as has been shown for- 
merly, is taken from, or at least coincident 
with, the theory of Gassendi in his Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum. It is highly prob- 
able that Locke was acquainted with that 
work ; if not immediately, yet through the 
account of the Philosophy of Gassendi, 
published in English by Dr. Charleton, in 
1663, which 1 have not seen, or through 
the excellent and copious abridgment of 
the Syntagma by Bemier. But he does 
not strictly confine his ideas of reflection 
to this class. Duration is certainly no 
mode of thinking ; yet the idea of duration 
is reckoned by Locke among tho86 with 
which we are furnished by reflection. The 
same may perhaps be said, though I do 
not know that he expresses himself with 
equal clearness, as to his account of sev- 
eral other ideas, which cannot be deduced 
from external sensation, nor yet can be 
reckoned modifications or operations of 
the soul itself; such as number, power, 
existence. 

108. Stewart has been so much struck 
Vague use ^J ^^'^ indefinitcness, with which 
of the word the phrasc " ideas of reflection" 
***•*• has been used in the Essay on 
the Human Understanding, that he " does 
not think, notwithstanding some casual 
expressions which may seem to favour 
the contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit, with 
Cudworth and Price, that the understand- 
ing is the source of new ideas."*^ And 
though some might object that this is too 
much in opposition, not to casual expres-' 
sions, but to the whole tenour of Lockers 
Essay, his language concerning substance 
almost bears it out. Most of the perplex- 
ity which has arisen on this subject, the 
combats of some metaphysicians vwth 
Locke, the portentous errors into which 
others have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the 
equivocal meaning of the word idea. The 
Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
the object of thought, including an intel- 
lection as well as an imagination. By an 
intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to be the sub- 
ject of knowledge, though it may be un- 
imaginable and incomprehensible. Gas- 
sendi and Locke limit the word idea to 
something which the mind sees and grasps 
as immediately present to it. ** That," as 
Locke not very well expresses it, "which 

* Prelim. Distertatton. 
Vol. IL— Tt 



the mind is applied about while thinking 
being the ideas that are there." Hence 
he speaks with some ridicule of "men 
who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, comprehensive ideas of infinity." 
Such men can hardly have existed ; but it 
is by annexing the epithets dear and com- 
prenensive that he shows the dispute to 
be merely verbal. For that we know the 
existence of infinites as objectively real, 
and can reason upon them, Locke would 
not have denied : and it is this knowledge 
to which others gave the name of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this 
all-important word was understood by phi- 
losophers is strikingly shown when they 
make use of the same illustration. Ar- 
nauld, if he is author of L*Art de Penser, 
mentions the idea of a chiliagon, or flgore 
of 1000 sides, as an instance of the dis- 
tinction between that which we imagine 
and that which we conceive or under- 
stand. Locke has employed the same 
instance to exemplify the difference be- 
tween clear and obscure ideas. Accord- 
ing to the former, we do not imagine a 
figure with 1000 sides at all ; according to 
the latter, we form a confused image of 
it. We have an idea of such a figure, it 
is agreed by both; but in the sense of 
Amauld,it is an idea of the understanding 
alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea 
of sensation, framed, like other complex 
ideas, by putting together those we have 
formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the precise figure. That the 
word suggests to the mind an image of a 
polygon with many sides is indubitable; 
but it is urged by the Cartesians that, as 
we are wholly incapable of distinguishing 
the exact number, we cannot be said to 
have, in Locke's sense of the word, any 
idea, even a distinct one, of a figure with 
1000 sides ; since all we do imagine is a 
polygon. And it is evident that m geom- 
etry we do not reason from the proper- 
ties of the image, but from those of a fig- 
ure which the understanding apprehends. 
Locke, however, who generally pTeferred 
a popular meaning to one more metaphys- 
ically exact, thought it enough to call this 
a confused idea. He was not, 1 believe, 
conversant with any but elementary ge- 
ometry. Had he reflected upon that 
which in his age had made such a won- 
derful beginning, or even upon the funda- 
mental principles of it, which might be 
found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesi- 
mal quantities, he must» one would sup- 
pose, have been more puzzled to apply his 
narrow definition of an idea. For what 
image can we form of a differential, which 
can pretend to represent it in any other 
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MBse ttian as <f « represento it, by sug* 
gestion, not by resemblance t 

1 10. The case is, however, tnuch worse 
when Locke deviates^ as in the third and 
fourth books he constantly does, from this 
sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it sither in the Cartesian mean* 
ing, or in one still more general and pop- 
ular. Thus, in the excellent chapter on 
the abuse of words, he insists upon the 
advantage of using none without clear and 
distinct ideas ; he who does not this **0Bly 
making a noise without any sense or sig- 
nification." If we combine this position 
with thai in the second book, that we 
have no clear and distinct idea of a figure 
with 1000 sides, it follows, with all the 
force of syllogism, that we should not ar- 
ffue about a ^mre of 1000 sides at all, nor, 
b>[ parity of reason, about many other 
things of far higher importance. It will 
be found, I incline to think, that the large 
use of the word idea for that about which 
we have some knowledge, without limit- 
ing it to what can be imagined, pervades 
the third and fourth books. Stewart has 
ingeniously conjectured that they were 
written before the second, and probably 
before the mind of Locke had been much 
turned to the psychological analysis which 
that contains. It is, however, certain, that 
in the Treatise upon the Conduct of the 
Understanding, which was not published 
till after the Essay, he uses the word idea 
with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter. We can- 
not, upon the whole, help admitting that 
the stoiy of a lady who, after the perusal 
of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, laid it down with a remark that the 
book would be perfectly charming were 
it not for the frequent recurrence of one 
very hard word, idea, though told, possi- 
bly, in ridicule of the fair philosopher, 
pretty well represents the state of mind 
m which many at firet have found them- 
selves. 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated. 
An error M seoms to hsve possessed but a 
togwMMC- slight knowledge of geometry; 
rieai Bgim. j^ science which, both from the 
clearness of the illustrations it affords, and 
from its admitted efficacy in rendering the 
logical powers acute and cautious, may be 
reckoned, without excepting physiology, 
the most valuable of all to the metaphysi* 
cian. But it did not require any geomet- 
rical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid 
one material error into which he has fall- 
en ; and which I mention the rather, be- 
cause even Descartes, in one place, has 
said something of the same kmd, and I 
have met with it not only in Norris very 



distinctly and positively, but, more or lesa 
in many or most of those who have treat 
ed of the metaphysics or abstract ponci- 
1^ of geometry. " I doubt not,'* says 
Locke,* '* but it will be ea^ly granted that 
the knowledge we have of mathematical 
truths is not only certain, but real knowl- 
edge, and not the bare, empty vision g£ 
vam, insignificant chimeras of the brain ; 
and yet, if we well consider, we shall find 
that it is only of our own ideas. The 
mathematician considers the truth and 
properties belonging to a rectangle or cir- 
cle only as they are in idea in his own 
mind; for it is possible he never found 
either of them existing mathematically, 

that is, precisely true, m his life 

All the discourses of the mathematicians 
about the squaring of a circle, conic sec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, 
concern not the existence of any of those 
figures ; but their demonstrations, which 
depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or circle in 
the world or no.** And the inferrace he 
draws from this is, that moral as well as 
mathematical ideas being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and com- 
fAeXe ideas, all tlie agreement or disagree- 
ment which he shall find in them will 
produce real knowledge, afc well as in 
mathematical figures. 

113. It is not, perhaps, necessary to in- 
quire how far, upon the hypothesis of 
Berkeley, this notion of mathematical fig- 
ures, as mere creations of ihe mind, coiwl 
be sustained. But, on the supposition of 
the objectivity of space, as truly existing 
without us, wnich Locke undoubtedly be- 
lieved, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entirely erroneous, and that it 
involves a confusion between Uie geomet- 
rical figure itself and its delineation to the 
eye. A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundaries determined 
by ^ven relations. It exists in the in- 
fimte round about us, as the statue exists 
in the block.f No one can doubt, if he 
turns his mind to the subject, that every 
point in space is equidistant, in all direc- 
tions, from certain other points. Draw a 
line through all these, and you have the 
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t Michaal Angelo has well conTeyvd Hm ides i 
four liDet, which I qaote from Conuani. 

Non b« r ottimo artitU alciin concetto, 
Che un marmo aolo in ae non circonacriva 
Col auo iOTerchio, e aolo a qnello arriva 
La mano che obbedisce all' mtelletto. 

The geometer uaea not the aame obedient hand, hot 
he equally feel* and perceivee the reality of that 

figure which the broad inf-'" " *-' 
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Arcumfcrenee of a circle ; Imt the cirde 
iiself and ita cinsunferenee exist before 
the latter ia delineated. The orbit of a 

eanet is not a regular geometrical figure, 
(cause certain forces &turb it. But this 
disturbance means only a deviation from 
a line which exists really in space, and 
which the planet would actually describe 
if there were nothing in the universe but 
itself and the centre of attraction. The 
expression, therefore, of Locke, " whether 
there be any square or circle existing in 
the world or no,** is highly inaccurate, the 
latter alternative being an absurdity. All 
possible figures, and that *Mn number 
numberless,'* exist everywhere ; nor can 
we evade the perplexities into which the 
geometry of infinites throws our imagina- 
tion by considering them as mere beings 
of reason, the creatures of the geometer, 
which I believe some are half disposed to 
dp, nor bj substituting the vague and un- 
philosophical notion of indefinitnde for a 
positive objective infinity. 

113. This distinction between ideas of 
mere sensation and those of intellection, 
between what tlie mind comprehends, and 
what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two 
sects of psycholo^ which still exist in 
the world. Nothing is in the intellect 
which has not before been in the sense, 
said the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every 
idea has its original in the senses, repeated 
the disciple of Epicurus, Gassendi, Locke 
indeed, as Gassendi had done before him, 
assigned another origin to one class of 
ideas ; but these were few in number, and 
in the next century two writers of consid- 
erable influence, Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensa- 
tion. The Cartesian school, a name rath- 
er used for brevity, as a short denomina- 
tion of all who, like Cudworth, held the 
same tenets as to the nature of ideas, lost 
ground both in France and England ; nor 
had Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy 
to some of our great English names, suf- 
ficient weight to restore it. In the handa 
of some who followed in both countries, 
the worst phrases of Locke were prefer- 
red to the best ; whatever could be turned 
to the account of pyrrhonism, material- 
ism, or atheism, made a figure in the Epi- 
curean system of a popular philosophy. 
The names alluded to will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. The German meta- 
physicians fVom the time of Kant deserve 
at least the credit of having successfullv 
withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
they may have borrowed much that their 
disciples take for original, and added much 
that is hardly better than what they have 



overthrown. The opposite philosophy to 
that which never rises above sensible imh 
ages is exposed to a danger of its own ; 
it is one which the infirmity of the human 
faculties renders perpetoally at hand ; few 
there are who, in reasoning on subjects 
where we cannot attain what Locke has 
called " positive comprehensive ideas," are 
secure from falling into mere nonsense 
and repugnancy* In that part of physics 
which is simply conversant with quantity, 
this danger is probably not great ; but in 
all such inquiries as are sometimes called 
transcendental, it has ' perpetually ship- 
wrecked the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language, and probably the 
notions of Locke as to the na- Hivnouom 
ture of the soul, there is an in- H«ort»e«wii 
distinctness more worthy of the Aristote- 
lian schoolmen than of one conversant 
with the Cartesian philosophy. ^' Bodies,** 
he says. " manifestly produce ideas in ua 
by impulse, the only way which we can 
conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, ex- 
ternal objects be not united to our minds 
when they produce ideas in it, and yet we 
perceive these original qualities in such 
of them as singly fall under our senses, 
it is evident that some moticHi must be 
thence continued by our nerves or animal 
spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain or the seat of sensation, there to 
produce in our minds the particular ideas 
we have of them. And since the exten« 
sion, figure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness maybe perceived 
at a distance by the sight, it is evident 
some singly imperceptible bodies 'must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain some motion which 
produces those ideas which we have of 
them in us." He so far retracts his first 
position afterward, as to admit, ** in con- 
sequence of what Mr. Newton has shown 
in the Principia on the gravitation of mat- 
ter towards matter," that God not only 
can put into bodies powers and ways of 
operation above what can be explained 
from what we know of matter, but that he 
has actually done so. And he promises 
to correct the former passage, which, how- 
ever, he has never performed. In fact, he 
seems, by the use of phrases which recur 
too often to be thought merely figurative, 
to have supposed that some thing in the 
brain comes into local contact with the 
mind. He was here unable to divest him* 
self, any more than the schoolmen had 
done, of the notibn that there is a proper 
action of tlie body on the soul in percep- 
tion. The Cartesians had brouffht in the 
theory of occasional causes and other so- 
lutions of the phs»nomena, so as to avoid 
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what seems so irreconcilable with an im- 
material principle. No one is so lavish 
of a cerebral instramentality in mental im- 
ages as Malebranche : he seems at every 
moment on the verge of materialism ; he 
coquets, as it were, with an Epicurean 
physiology; but if I may be allowed to 
continue the metaphor, he perceives the 
moment where to stop, and retires, like a 
dexterous fair one, with unsmirched hon- 
our to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

115. In another and a well-known pas- 
■nd ita im sage, he has thrown out a doubt 
mttertHiuy. whether God might not superadd 
the faculty of thinkinff to matter; and 
though he thinks it probable that this has 
not been the case, leaves it at last a de- 
batable question, wherein nothing else 
than presumptions are to be had. Yet he 
has strongly argued against the possibility 
of a material Deity upon reasons, derived 
from the nature of matter. Locke almost 
appears to have taken the union of a think- 
ing being with matter for the thinking of 
matter itself. What is there, Stillingfleet 
well asks, like self-consciousness in mat- 
ter! *' Nothing at all,*' Locke replies, 
** in matter as matter. But that God can- 
not bestow on some parcels of matter a 
power of thinking, and with it self-con- 
sciousness, will never be proved by asking 
how it is possible to apprehend that mere 
body should perceive that it doth per- 
ceive.** But if that we call mind, ana of 
which we are self-conscious, were thus 
superadded to matter, would it the less 
be something real t In what sense can it 
be compared to an accident or quality 1 
It has been justly observed, that we are 
much more certain of the independent ex- 
istence of mind than of that of matter. 
But that, by the constitution of nature, a 
definite organization, or what will be gen- 
erally thought the preferable hypothesis, 
an organic molecule, should be a neces- 
sary concomitant of this immaterial prin- 
ciple, does not involve any absiirdity at all, 
whatever want of evidence may be ob- 
jected to it. 

1 16. It is remaricable, that in the contro- 
versy with Stillingfleet on tbia passage, 
Locke seems to take for granted that there 
is no immaterial principle in brutes : and 
as he had too much plain sense ta adopt 
the Cartesian theory of their insensibility, 
he draws the most plausible argument for 
the possibility of thought in matter by the 
admitted fact of sensation and voluntary 
motion in these animal organizations. 
** It is not doubted but that the properties 
of a rose, a peach, or an elephant super- 
added to matter is in these things matter 



still.*' Few, perhaps, at present, who be« 
lieve in Uie immateriality of the human 
soul, would deny the same to an elephant ; 
but it must be owned that the discoveries 
of zoology have pushed this to conse- 
quences which some mijght not readily 
adopt. The spiritual being of a sponge 
revolts a little our prejudices ; yet there is 
no resting-place, and we must admit this, 
or be content to sink ourselves into a mass 
of medullary fibre. Brutes have been as 
slowly emancipated in philosophy as some 
classes of mankind have been in civil poU 
ity ; their souls, we see, were almost uni- 
versally disputed to them at the end of 
the seventeenth century, even by those 
who did not absolutely bring them dowa 
to machinery. Even within the recollec 
tion of many, it was common to deny them 
any kind of reasoning faculty, and to solve 
their most sagacious actions by the vague 
word instinct. Yfe have come, of late 
years, to think better of our humble com- 
panions ; and, as usual in similar cases, 
the predominant bias seems rather too 
much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality nnore remarkably dis- 
tinguishes Locke than his love HteioT«of 
of truth. He is of no sect or par* «™J|J*'?** 
ty ; has no oblique design, such "'^'^^^y 
as we so (Vequently perceive, of sustain- 
ing some tenet which he suppresses ; no 
submissiveness to the opinions of others, 
nor, what very few lay aside, to his own. 
Without having adopted certain dominant 
ideas, like Descartes and Malebranche, he 
ibllows, with inflexible impartiality and un- 
wearied patience, the long process of anal- 
ysis to which he has subjected the human 
mind. No great writer has been more 
exempt from vanity, in which he is very 
advantageously contrasted with Bacon 
and Descartes ; but he is sometimes a lit- 
tle sharp and contemptuous of his prede- 
cessors. The origini^ty of Locke is real 
and unaffected ; not that he has derived 
nothing from others, which would be a 
great reproach to himself or to them, but, 
in whatever he has in common with other 

ghilosophere, there is always a tinge of 
is own thoughts, a modification of the 
particular talent, or, at least, a peculiarity 
of language which renders it not very easy 
of detection. *Mt was not to be expect- 
ed," says Stewart, '* that in a work so 
composed by snatches, to borrow a phrase 
of the author, he should be able accurately 
to draw the line between his own ideas 
and the hints for which he was indebted 
to others. To those who are well ac- 
quainted with his specuUtions,it must ap> 
pear evident that he had studied diligently 
the metaphysical writings both of Hohbea 
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and Oasaendi, and that he was no stranger 
to the Essays of Montaigne, to the philo- 
sophical woiks of Bacon, and to Male- 
hranche's Inquiry after Truth. That he 
was familiarly conversant with the Car- 
tesian system may be presumed from 
what we are told by his biographer, that 
it was this which first inspired him with a 
disgust at the jai^on of the schools, and 
led him into that train of thinking which 
he afterward prosecuted so successfully. 
I do not, however, recollect that he has 
anywhere in his Essay mentioned the 
name of any one of those authors. It is 

Srobable that when he sat down to write, 
e found the result of his youthful reading 
so completely identified with the fruits of 
his subsequent reflections, that it was im- 
possible for him to attempt a separation 
of the one from the other, and that he was 
thus occasionally led to mistake the treas- 
ures of memory for those of invention. 
That this was really the case may be far- 
ther presumed from the peculiar and ori- 
ginal cast of his phraseology, which, 
though in general careless and unpolish- 
ed, has always the merit of that charac- 
teristical unity and raciness of style, which 
demonstrate that while he was writing he 
conceived himself to be drawing only from 
his own resources."* 

118. The writer, however, whom we 
Defended in have just quotcd has not quite 
iwo euae*. (Jq^c justicc to the Originality of 
Locke in more than one instance. Thus 
on this very passage we find a note in 
these words : ^ Mr. Addison has remark- 
ed that Malebranche had the start' of 
Locke by several years in his notions on 
the subject of duration. Some other coin- 
cideiices not less remarkable might be 
easily pointed out in the opinions of the 
English and of the French philosopher." I 
am not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt 
the truth of the latter sentence. But with 
respect to the notions of Malebranche and 
Locke on duration, it roust be said that 
they are neither the same, nor has Addi- 
son asserted them to be so.f The one 
threw out an hypothesis with no attempt 
at proof; the other offered an explanation 
of the phenomena. What Locke has ad- 
vanced as to our getting the idea of dura- 
tion by reflecting on the succession of our 
ideas seems to be truly his own. Wheth- 
er it be entirely the right explanation is 
another question. It rather appears to 
me that the internal sense, as we may not 
improperly call it, of duration belongs sep- 
arately to each idea, and is rather lost than 
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by their succession. Duration 
IS best perceived when we are able to de- 
tain an idea for some time without change, 
as in watching the motion of a pendulum. 
And though it is impossible for the mind 
to continue in this stat^ of immobility 
more, perhaps, than about a second or two, 
this is sufficient to give us an idea of du- 
ration as the necessary condition of ex^ 
istence. Whether this be an objective or 
merely a subjective necessity, is an ab- 
struse question, which our sensations do 
not decide. But Locke appears to have 
looked rather at the measure of duration, 
by which we divide it into portions, than 
at the mere simplicity of the idea itself. 
Such a measure, it is certain, can only be 
obtained' through the medium of a aucces* 
sion in our ideas. 

1 19. It has been also remarked by Stew- 
art, that Locke claims a discovery rather 
due to Descartes, namely, the impossi- 
bility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, 
however, as well as the authors of the 
Port-Royal Logic, merely says that words 
already as clear as we can make them do 
not require,' or even admit of definition. 
But I do not perceive that he has made 
the distinction we find in the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, that the names of 
simple ideas are not capable of any defi- 
nition, while the names of all complex 
ideas are so. " It has not, that I know," 
Locke says, " been observed by anybody 
what words are and what are not capa- 
ble of being defined." The passage I have 
quoted in another place (page 99), from 
Descartes^s posthumous dialogue, even if 
it went to this length, was unknown to 
Locke ; yet he might have acknowledged 
that he had been in some measure antici- 
pated in other observations by that phi- 
losopher^ 

130. The first book of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding is direct- Hie view or 
ed, as is well known, against the innate ideas, 
doctrine of innate ideas, or innate princi- 
ples in the mind. This has been often 
censured, as combating in sonie places a 
tenet which no one would support, and as, 
in other passages, breaking in upon moral 
distinctions themselves, by disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment. 
With respect to the former charge, it is 
not, perhaps, easy for usto determine what 
might be the crude and confused notions, 
or, at least, language of many who held 
the theory of innate ideas. It is by no 
means evident that Locke had Descartes 
chiefly or even at all in view. Lord Her- 
bert, whom he distinctly answers, and 
many others, especially the Platonists, 
had dwelt upon innate ideas in far stronger 
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terras than the great French metaphy- 
sician, if, indeed, he can be said to have 
maintained them at all. The latter and 
more important accusation rests upon nb 
other pretext than that Locke must be 
reckoned amonc those who have not ad- 
mitted a moral tacnlty of discovering right 
from wrong to be a part of our constitu- 
tion. But that there is a law of nature 
imposed by the Supreme Being, and con- 
sequently universal, has been so repeated- 
ly asserted in his writings, that it would 
Imply great inattention to question it. 
Stewart has justly vindicated Locke in this 
respect from some hasty and indefinite 
ehaii^es of Beattie ; but I must venture to 
think that he goes much too far when he 
attempts to identify the doctrines of the 
Bssay with those of Shaftesburjr. These 
two philosophers were in opposite schools 
as to the test of moral sentiments. Locke 
seems always to adopt what is called the 
selfish system in morals, resolving all 
morality mto religion, and all religion into 
a regard to our own interest And he 
seems to have paid less attention to the 
emotions than to the intellectual powen 
of the souL 

121. It would by no means be difficult 
Oaiwni to controvert other tenets of this 
pniM great man. But the obligations we 
owe to him for the* Essay on the Human 
Underetanding are never to be forgotten. 
It is truly the first real chart of the coasts ; 
wherein some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but the ffeneral relations of ail are 
perceived. And we, who find some things 
to censure in L6cke,have perhaps learned 
how to censure them from himself; we 
have thrown off so many false notions 
and films of prejudice by his help, that we 
are become capable of judging our master. 
This is what has been the fate of all who 
have pushed onward the landmarks of 
science ; they have ra«de that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured 
through by themselves. Among many ex- 
cellent things in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, none are more admirable 
than the who£s third book on the nature 
of words, especially the three chapters on 
their imperfection and abuse. In earlier 
treatises of logic, at least in that of Port- 
Royal, some of this might be found ; bat 
nowhere are verbal fallacies, and, above 
all, the sources from which they spring, so 
fully and conclusively exposed. 

128. The same praiseworthy diligence 
LwMkOon- ^ hunting error to its luning- 
dnctorvn- places distinguishes the short 
deracandinf . treatise On the Conduct of the 
Underetanding; which, having been origin- 
ally designed as an additional chapter to 



the Essay,* is, as it were, the ethical a|K 

plication oi its theory, and ought alwavs 
to be read with it, if, indeed, for the sake 
of its practical utility, it should not come 
sooner into the couree of education. A ris- 
totle himself, and the whole of his dialec- 
tical sdiool, had pointed out many of tl^ 
sophisms aj^ainst which we should guard 
our reasoning faculties; but these are 
chiefly such as othere attempt to put upon- 
us in dispute. There are more dangerous 
fallacies by which we cheat ourselves: 
prejudice, partiality, self-interest, vani- 
ty, inattention, and indifference to truth. 
Locke, who was as exempt from these as 
almost any man who has turned his mind 
to so many subjects where their influ- 
ence is to be suspected, has dwelt on the 
moral discipline of the intellect in this 
treatise better, as I conceive, than any of 
his predecessore, though we have already 
seen, and it might appear fax more at 
length to those who should have recourse 
to the books, that Amauld and Male* 
branche, besides other French philoso- 
phere of the ase, had not been remiss in 
this indispensaole part of lo^c. 

123. Locke throughout this treatise 1»> 
boure to secure the hcmest inquirer from 
that previous pereuasion of his own opin* 
ion, which generally rendere all his pre* 
tended investigations of its truth httle 
more than illusive and nugatory. But 
the indifferency he recommends to every- 
thing except truth itself, so that we should 
not even wish anything to be true before 
we have examined whether it be-so, seems 
to involve the impossible hjrpothesis that 
man is but a purely reasomng being. It 
is vain to press the recommendation of 
freedom hom prejudice so far ; since we 
cannot but conceive some propositions to 
be more connected with our welfare than 
others, and, consequently, to desire their 
truth. These exaggerations lay a funda* 
mental condition of honest inquiry open 
to the sneers of its adverearies ; and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is really 
attainable, firet to dispossess ourselves of 
the notion that our interests are concern* 
ed where they are not, and next, even 
when we cannot but wish one result of 
our inquiries rather than another, to be the 
more unremitting in our endeavonre to 
exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

124. I cannot Uiink any parent or in* 
structer justified in neglecting to put this 
little treatise in the hands of a boy about 
the time when the reasoning faculties be- 
come developed. It will give him a sober 

• See a letter to Molyneax, dated April, IS9T. 
Locke's Works (fol., 1709), vol iiL, o. 539. 
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tnd serious, not flippant or self-conceited, 
independency of thinking ; and, wjiile it 
teaches how to distrust ourselves, and to 
watch those prejudices which necessarily 
grow up from, one cause or another, will 
inspire a reasonable confidence in what 



he has well considered, by taking off a 
little of that deference to authority, which 
is the more to be regretted in its excess, 
that, like its cousin-german, party spirit, 
it is frequently united to loyalty of heart 
and the generous enthusiasm of youth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

lUSTORT or MORAL AND POUTIOAL PHILOSOPBT, AUD OP JVRI8PRUDCNCB, FROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Sbot. L On Moral Pbilosoprt. 

Pitears Provincial Letters.--TayIor.— Cadwocth. 
•— SpiDot&.^Caiiib«iiaod'0 Law of Nature.— Puf- 
fencTorf 'a Treatise on the same Subject-^Rocbe- 
foacaolt and La Bruy^.— Locke on Education. 
— Fenelon. 

1. Thr casuistical writers of the Ro- 
caraiacrydr man Church, and especially of 
ttis JeraMs. the Jesuit oider, belong to ear- 
lier periods ; for littiie room was left for 
anything but popular compilations from 
larse works of vast labour and accredited 
authority. But the false principles im- 

Eited to the latter school now raised a 
uder cry than before. Imfdacable and 
nnsparing enemies, as well as ambitious 
intriffuers themselres, they were encoun- 
tered by a host of those who envied, fear- 
ed, and hated them. Among those, none 
were such willing or able accusers as the 
PiaMi^aPio. Jansenists whom theypersecu- 
Tineiai Let- ted. Pascal, by his Provin- 
'^' cial Letters, did more to ruin 

the name of Jesuit than all the controver- 
sies of Protestanism, or all the fulmina- 
tions of the Parliament of Paris. . A letter 
of Antony Amauld, published in 1655, 
wherein he declared that he could not find 
in Jansenius the propositions condemned 
by the pope, and laid himself open to cen- 
sure by some of his own, provoked the 
Sort>onne, of which he was a member, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology. 
Before this resolution was taken, Pascal 
• came forward in defence of his friend, un- 
der a fictitious name, in the first of what 
have been always called Lettres Provin- 
ciales, but, more accurately, Lettres terites 
par Louis de Montalte k un Provincial de 
see Amis. In the first four of them he 
discusses the thorny problems of Jansen- 
ism, aiming chiefly to show that St. Thom- 
as Aquinas had maintained the same doc- 
trine on efficacious grace which his disci- 
ples the Donfinicans now rejected fh>m 
another quarter. But he passed from 
hence to a theme more generally intelligi- 
ble and interesting, the false morality of 
the Jesuit casuists. He has accumulated 



so long a list of scandalous decisions, and 
dwelt upon them with so much wit and 
spirit, and yet with so serious a severity, 
that the order of Loyola became a by- 
word with mankind. I do not agree with 
those who think the Provincial Letters a 
greater proof of the genius of Pascal than 
his Thoughts, in spite of the many weak- 
nesses in reasoning which the latter dis- 
play. They are at present, finely written 
as all confess them to be, too much filled 
with obsolete controversy; they quote 
books too much forgotten; they have too 
little bearing on any permanent sympa^ 
thies, to be read with much interest or 
pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for 
themselves, no writers at that THeir trutii 
time of sufficient ability to de- qaaatioiMd 
fend them ; and, being disliked ^ '*^' 
by many who were not Jansenists, could 
make little stand against their adversa- 
ries till public opinion had already taken 
its line. They have since not failed to 
charge Pascal with extreme misrepresent- 
ation of their eminent casuists, Escobar, 
Busenbaum, and many others, so that 
some have ventured to call the Provincial 
Letters the immortal liars Qes immortel- 
les menteuses). It has been insinuated, 
since PascaPs vetacity is hard to attack, 
that he was deceived by those from whom 
he borrowed his quotations. But he has 
declared himself, in a remaricable passage, 
not only that, far Arom repenting of these 
letters, he would make them yet stronger 
if it were to be done again, but that, al- 
though he had not read all the books he 
has quoted, else he must have spent great 
part of his life in reading bad books, yet 
that he had read Escobar twice through, 
and, with respect to the rest, he bad not 
quoted a single passage without having 
seen it in the book, and examined the 
context before and after, that he might 
not confound an objection with an answer, 
which would have been reprehensible and 
unjust;* it is therefore impossible to 
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save the honour of Pascal if his quota- 
tions are not fair. Nor did he stand alone 
in his imputations on the Jesuit casuistry. 
A book, called Morale des Jesuites, by 
Nicolas Perrault, published at Mous in 
1667, goes over the same ground with less 
pleasantry but not less learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work 
Taylor's °'^ casuistry which has appeared 
Ducior Du- in the English language is the 
bitaniiuro. Ductor Dubitautium oi' Jeremy 
Taylor, published in 1660. This, as its 
title shows, treats of subjective morality, 
or the guidance of the conscience. But 
thid cannot be much discussed without 
establishing some principles of objective 
right and wrong, some standard by which 
the conscience is to be ruled. " The whole 
measure and rule of conscience,^' accord- 
ing to Taylor, '' is the law of God, or God's 
will signified to us by nature or revelation ; 
and by the several manners, and times, and 
parts of its communication it hath obtained 
several names : the law of nature — the 
consent of nations— right reason — the 
Deeajogue — the sermon of Christ — the 
canons of the apostles — the laws ecclesi- 
astical and civil of princes and governors 
— fame, or the pubUc reputation of things, 
expressed by proverbs, and other instances 

and manners of public honesty These, 

being the full measures of right and wrong* 
of lawful and unlawful, will be the Aile of 
conscience and the subject of the present 
book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of 
iM character things SO different in nature and 
anddefecia. authority, as if they were all 
expressions of the law of God, does not 
augur well for the distinctness of Taylor's 
moral philosophy, and would be disadvan- 
tageously compared with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity of Hooker. Nor are we de- 
ceived in the anticipations we might draw. 
With many of Taylor's excellences, his 
vast fertility and his frequent acuteness, 
the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his char- 
acteristic defects ; the waste of quotations 
is even greater than in his other writings, 
and his own exuberance of mind degener- 
ates into an intolerable prolixity. His 
solution of moral difficulties is often un- 
satisfactory ; after an accumulation of ar- 
guments and authorities, we have the dis- 
appointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut; there seems a 
want of close investigation* of principles, 
a frequent confusion and obscurity, wnich 
Taylor's two chief faults, excessive dis- 
play and redundancjr of language, conspire 
to produce. Palejr is no doubt often super- 
ficial, and sometimes mistaken ; yet in 
clearness, in ooncisenesa, in freedom from 



impertment reference to authority, he m 
far superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to 
side with those who resolve all right and 
wrong into the positive will of God. The 
law of nature he defines to be " the uni- 
versal law of the world or of mankind, to 
which we are inclined by nature, invited 
by consent, prompted by reason, but which 
is bound upon us only by the command 
of God." Though in the strict meaning 
of the word, law, this may be truly said, 
it was surely required, considering the 
large sense which that word has obtained 
as coincident with moral right, that a 
fuller explanation should be given than 
Taylor has even intimated, lest the good- 
ness of the Deity should seem something 
arbitrary and precarious. And, though in 
maintaining, against most of the scholastic 
metaphysicians, that God can dispense 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, he 
may be substantially right, yet his reasons 
seem by no means the clearest and most 
satisfactoiy that might be assigned. It 
may be added, that in his prolix rules con- 
cerning what he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much 
decried theories of the Jesuits. There 
was, indeed, a vein of subtlety in Taylor's 
understanding which was not always with- 
out influence on his candour. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and 
immutable moraUty, by Cud- ciidtvttrtii*ft 
worth, was .first published in immniaMe 
1731. This may be almost reck- vnoniity. 
oned a portion of his Intellectual System, 
the object being what he has declared to 
be one of those which he had there in 
view. This was to prove that moral dif- 
ferences of right and wiy>ng are antecedent 
to any divine law. He wrote, therefore, 
not only against the Calvinistic school, 
but in some measure against Taylor, 
though he abstains from mentioning any 
recent author except Descartes, who haA 
gone far in referring all moral distinctiogp 
to the arbitrary will of God. Cix3worth'« 
reasoning is by no means satisfactory, and 
rests too much on the dogmatic metaphys- 
ics which were going out of use. The 
nature or essence of nothing, he maintains, 
can depend upon the will of God alone; 
which is the efficient, but not the formal, 
cause of all things ; a distinction not very 
intelli^ble, but on which he seems to 
build his theory.* For moral relations, 
though he admits that they have no ob- 
jective existence out of the mind, have a 
positive essence, and therefore are not 
nothing; whence it follows that they must 
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Im independent of will. He nottn'ont 
much ancient learning, though not ao. 
lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting 
Nicole. La my sails in this last period, far 
piaeeit*. the most abundant as it is in the 
variety and extent of its literature, re- 
strains me from more than a bare mention 
of several works not undeserving of re- 
gard. The Bssais de Morale of Nicole 
are less read than esteemed, says a late 
biographer.* Voltaire, however, prophe- 
sied that they would not perish. *' The 
chapter especially,'* he proceeds, " on the 
means of preserving peace among men, is 
a masterpiece to which nothing equal has 
been left to us by antiquity. **t These 
Essays are properly contaiued in six vol-> 
umes ; but so many other pieces are added 
in some editions, that the colleetion under 
that tiUe is very long. La Pla^cette, min- 
ister of a French church at Copenhagen, 
has been called the Protestant Nicole. 
His Essais de Morale, in 1692 and other 
years, are full of a solid morality, rather 
strict in casuistry, and apparently not de- 
ficient in observation and analytical views 
of human nature. They were much es- 
teemed in their own age. Works of this 
kind tread so very closely on the depart- 
ment of practical religion, that it is some- 
times diffi<^U to separate them on any 
fixed principle. A less homiletical form^ 
a comparative absence of scriptural quota- 
tion, a more reasoning and observing 
mode Of dealing with the subject, are the 
chief distinctions. But in the sermons of 
Barrow and some others we find a great 
deal of what may be justly called moral 
philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis se- 
other wri- cundum Rationis Humans Dicta- 
'«»• ta, 1660, is occasionally quoted, 
and seems to be of a *philosophical na* 
ture.| Velthuysen, a Dutch minister, 
was of more reputation. His name was 
rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he 
was a strenuous advocate of toleration, a 
Cartesian in philosophy, and inclined to 
iudge for himself. His chief works are 
De Principiis Justi et Decori, and De Nat- 
urali Pudore.^ But we must now pass on 
to those who have exercised a greater in- 
fluence in moral philosophy, Cumberland 
and Puffendorf, after giving a short con- 
sideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be 
called, of Spinosa has been develop^ by 
him in the fourth and fifth parts of his 
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X Cumberland (in pnefatioDe), De Leg. Natoro. 
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Ethics. We are not ueeeived in Moni syv- 
what might naturally be expect- ten or spi- 
ed from the unhesitating adhe- ^^'^^ 
rence of Spinosa to a rigorous line of rea- 
soning, that his ethical scheme would of- 
fer nothing inconsistent with the funda- 
mental pantheism of his philosophy. In 
nature itself, he maintains as before, there 
is neither perfection nor imperfection, nei- 
ther good nor evil ; but these are modes' 
of speaking adopted to express the rela^ 
tions of things as they appear to our 
minds. Whatever contains more positive 
attributes capable of being apprehended 
by us than another contains, is more per- 
fect than it. Whatever we know to be 
usef\il to ourselves, that is good ; and 
whatever impedes our attainment of good 
is evil. By this utiUty Spinosa does not 
understand happiness, if by that is meant 
pleasurable sensation,^ but the extension 
of our mental and bodily capacities. The 
passions restrain and overpower these ca- 
pacities ; and coming from without, that 
18, the body, render the mind a less pow- 
erful agent than it seems to be. It is 
only, we may remember, in a popular 
sense, and subject to his own definitional 
that Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be 
an agent at all ; it is merely so in so far 
as its causes of action cannot be referred 
by us to anything external. No passion 
can be restrained except by a stronger 
passion. Hence even' a knowledge of 
what is really good or evil for us can of 
itself restrain no passion ; but only as it 
is associated with a perception of joy and 
sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by 
desire or aversion ; but they may often 
be so weak as to be controlled by other 
sentiments of the same class, inspired by 
conflicting passions. This is the cause 
of the weakness and inconstancy of many, 
and he alone is wise and virtuous wh« 
steadily pursues what is useful to him* 
self; that is, what reason points out ae 
the best means of preserving his well-be« 
ingr and extending his capacities. No- 
thmg is absolutely good ; nothing, there- 
fore, is principally sought by a virtuous 
man but knowledge ; not of things exter- 
nal, which gives us only inadequate idea«^ 
but of God. Other things are good or 
evil to us so far as they suit our nature 
or contradict it ; and so far as men act by 
reason, they niust a^ree in seeking what 
is conformable to their nature. And those 
who agree with us in Hving by reason, are 
themselves, of aH things, most suitable to 
our nature, so that tl^ society of such 
men is most to be desired ; and to enlarge 
that society by rendering men virtuous. 
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and by promotiiig their a4vaiitage when 
they are so, is most nseftil to ourselves. 
For the good of such as pursue virtue 
may be enjoyed by all, and does not ob- 
struct our own. Whatever conduces to 
the common society of mankind, and pro- 
motes concord among them, is useful to 
all ; and whatever has an opposite ten- 
dency is pernicious. The passions are 
sometimes incapable of excess, but of this 
the only instances are Joy and cheerful- 
ness ; more frequently they become per- 
nicious by being indulged ; and in some 
cases, such as hatred, can never be useful. 
We ^ottld therefore, for our own sakee, 
meet the hatred and malevolence of oth- 
ers with love and tiberality. ISpinose 
dwells much on the preference due to a 
social above a solitaiy tife, to cheerful- 
ness above austerity, and alludes fre- 
quently to the current theological ethics 
with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is en- 
titled On Human Slavery, meaninif the 
subjugation of the reason to the passions ; 
the fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed 
to show, as had been partly done in the 
former, how the mind or intellectual man 
is to preserve its supremacy. This ia to 
be effected; not by the extinction, which 
is impossible, but by the moderation of 
the passions ; and the secret of doing this, 
according to Spinosa, is to contemplate 
such things as are naturally associated 
with aflections of no great violence. We 
find that, when we kx>k at things simply 
in themselves, and not in their necessary 
relations, they affect us more powerfully; 
whence it may be inferred that we shall 
weaken the passion by viewing them as 
parts of a necessary series. We pro- 
mote the same end by considering the ob- 
ject of the passion in many different re- 
Mtions, and, in oeneral, by enlarging the 
sphere of our knowledge concerning it. 
Iience,the.more adequate ideas we attain 
of things that affect us, the less we shall 
be overcome by the passion they excite. 
But, most of all, it should be our endeav- 
our to refer aU things to the idea of God. 
The more we understand oursdves and 
our passions, the more we shall love God; 
fyr the more we understand anything, the 
more [deasure we have in contemputinff 
it ; and we shall associate the idea of 
God with this pleasurable contemplation, 
which is the essence of love. The love 
of God should be the chief employment 
of the mind. But God has no passions ; 
therefore, he who desires that God should 
love him,4]esire8, in fact, that he should 
eease to be God. And the more we be- 
lieve others to be united in the same love 



of God, the more we shall love him ouw 
selves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the 
greatest de^e of virtue, is the knowl- 
edge of thuigs in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human na* 
ture ; it is accompanied with the greatest 
joy and contentment ; it leads to a love 
of God, intellectual, not imaginative ; eter* 
nal, because not springing from passions 
that perish with the body, being itself a 
portion of that infinite love with which 
God intellectually loves himself.^ In this 
love towards God our chief, felicity con- 
sists, which is not the reward of virtue, 
but virttte itself; nor is anv one happy 
because he has overoome tho passions; 
but it is bv being happy, that is, by enjoy- 
ing the folness of Divine love, that he has 
become capable of overcoming them. 

18. These extraordinary effusions con- 
firm what has been hinted in another 
place, that Spinosa, in the midst *of his 
atheism, seemed often to hover over the 
regions of mystical theology. This last 
book of the £thics speaks, as is evident, 
the very language of Quietism. In Spi- 
nosa himself it is not easy to understand 
the meaning ; his sincerity ought not, I 
think, to be called in question; and this 
enthusiasm may be set down to the rap- 
ture of the imagination expatiating in the 
enchanting wilderness of its creation. 
But the possibility of combining such a 
tone of contemplative devotion with the 
systematic denial of a Supreme Bdng, in 
any personal sense, may put us on our 
guard against the tendency of mysticismi 
which may a^in, as it has frequent^, de- 
generate into a similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth cen- onniwrtMd^ 
tury, seemed to be cultivated by n« Lefii^w 
three very divergent schools : "»'«'•• 

by that of the theologians, who went no 
farther than revelation, or, at least, than 
the positive law of God, for moral dis- 
tinctions ; by that of the Platonic philos- 
ophers, who sought them in eternal and 
intrinsic relations; and that of Hobbes 
and SiHQOsa, who reduced them all to 
selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, 
in some of its modifications, has greatly 
prevailed in the last two centuries, may be 
referred to. Richard Cumberland, aner- 
ward bishop of Peterborough. His fa- 
mous work, De Legibus Natura Disquisi- 
tio Philoeophica, was published in 1673. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides 
the preface or prolegomena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning 
Grotius, Selden, and one or two more who 
have investigated the laws of nature d 
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AiMiyria ftf posi^riori^ thai is, by the testkno- 
pcotofom- ay of authors and the consent 
««*- . of nations. But as some objeo- 
Uons may be started against this mode of 
proof, whiehf though he does not hold them 
to be valid, are likely to have some effect, 
he prefers another Une of demonstration, 
deducing the laws of nature, as effects, 
from their real, causes in the constitution 
of nature itself. The Platonic theory of 
innate moral ideas, sufficient to establish 
natural law, he does not admit. '* For 
myself, at least, I may say that I have not 
been so fortunate as to arrive at the 
knowledge of this law bv so compendious 
a road." He deems, it, therefore, necessa- 
ry to begin with what we learn by daily 
use and experience, preserving nothing 
but the physical laws of motion shown by 
mathematicians, and the derivation of aU 
their operations from the will of a First 
Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all prop- 
ositions which can be justly reckoned gen- 
eral moral laws of nature, he finds that 
they may be reduced to one, the pursuit 
of the common good of all rational agents, 
which tends to our own good as part of 
the whole ; as its opposite tends not only 
to the misery of the whole system, but to 
our own.* This tendency, he takes care 
to tell us, though he uses the present tense 
(conducit), has respect to the most remote 
consequences, and is so understood by 
him. The means which serve to this end, 
ttie general good, may be treated as theo- 
rems in a geometrical method, t Cumber- 
land, as we have seen in Spinosa, was 
captivated by the apparent security of this 
road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at 
first sight want . the two requisites of a 
law, a legislator and a sanction. But 
whatever is naturally assented to by our 
minds must spring from the author of na- 
ture. God is proved to be the author of 
every proposition which is proved to be 
true by the constitution of nature, which 
has him for its author.^ Nor is a sanc- 
tion wanting in the rewards, that is, the 
happiness which attends the observance 
of the law of natore, and in the 0{HK>8ite 
effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, 
though not that of the jurists, reward as 
well as punishment may be included in the 
word sanction.^ But benevolence, that is, 
love and desire of good towards all ration- 
al beings, includes piety towards God, the 
greatest of them all, as well as homanity.| 
Cumberland altogether abstains from ar« 
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guments founded on revelation, and is, 
perhaps^ the first writer on natural law 
who has done so, for they may even be 
found in Hobbes. And 1 think that he 
may be reckoned the founder of what is 
awkwardly and invidiously called the util- 
itarian school ; for, though similar expres- 
sions about the common good may some- 
times be found in the ancients, it does not 
seem to have been the basis of any eth- 
ical system* 

17. This common good,^not any minute 
particle of it, as the benefit of a single 
man, is the great end of the legisUitor and 
of him who obeys his will. And such 
human actions as by their natural tenden- 
cy promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, more than those 
which tend only to the good of any one 
man, by how much the whole is greater 
than this small part. And whatever is 
directed in the shortest way to this end 
may be called right, 98 a right line is the 
shortest of all. And as the whole system 
of the universe, when all things are ar- 
ranged so as to produce happiness, is 
beautiftd, being apci^ disposed to its end, 
which is the definition of beauty, so par- 
ticular actions contributing to this general 
harmony may be called beautiful and be- 
coming.* 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in an- 
swer to the oljection to the practice of 
virtie from the evils which fall on good 
men, and the success of the wicked, that 
no good or evil is to be considered^ in this 
point of view, which arises from mere ne- 
cessity or external causes, and not fh>m 
our virtue or vice itself. He then shows 
Uiat a regard for piety and peace, for mu^ 
tual intercourse, and civil and domestie 
polity, tends to the happiness of eveiy 
one ; and, in reckoning the good conse- 
quences of virtuous behaviour, we are not 
only to estimate the pleasure intimately 
connected with it, which the love of God 
and of good men produces, but the contin- 
gent benefits we obtain by civil society^ 
which we promote by such conduct.t 
And we see that in all nations there is 
some regard to good faith and the distri- 
bution of property, some respect to the 
obli^tion of oaths, some attachments to 
relations and friends. All men therefore 
acknowledge, and to a certain extent per- 
form, those things whieh really tend to 
the common good. And, though crime 
and violence sometimes prevail, yet these 
are like diseases in the body which it 
shakes off; or if, like them, they prove 
sometimes mortal to a single community, 

• decf. IS. 
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jet humtn nocieiy is immortal ; and the 
conservative principles of common good 
have in the end far more efficacy than 
those which dissolve and destroy states. 

19. We may reckon the happiness con- 
sequent on virtue as a true sanction of 
natural law annexed to it by its author, 
and thus fnlfilhng the necessary conditions 
of its definition. And though some have 
laid less stress on these sanctions, and 
deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to God and man its best motive, yet 
the consent of nations and common expe- 
rience show us that the observance of the 
first end, which is the common good, will 
not be maintained without remuneration 
or penal consequences. 

20. By this single principle of common 

Sood, we signify the method of natural 
iw, and arrange its secondary precepts in 
such subordination as best conduces to the 
general end. Hence moral rules give way 
in particular cases, when they come in 
collision with others of more extensive 
importance. For all ideas of right or vir- 
tue imply a relation to the system and na^ 
ture or all rational beings. And the prin- 
ciples thus deduced as to moral conduct 
are generally applicable to political socie- 
ties, which, in their two leading institu- 
tions, the division of property and the co- 
ercive power of the magistrate, follow the 
steps of natural law, and adopt these rales 
of polity, because they perceive thc^h to 
promote the common weal. 

31. From all intermixture of scriptural 
authority Cumberland proposes to abstain, 
building only on reason and experience ; 
•ince we believe the Scriptures to proceed 
from God» because they illustrate and pro- 
note the law of nature. He seems to 
have been the first Christian writer who 
sought to establish systematically the 
principles of moral right independently of 
revelation. They are, indeed, taken for 
granted by many, especially those who 
adopted the Platonic language; or the 
schoolmen may have demonstrated them 
by arguments derived from reason, but 
seldom, if ever, without some collateral 
reference to theologicsd authority. In 
this respect, therefore, Cumberland may 
be deemed to make an epoch in the histo- 
ry of ethical philosophy, thouah Puffen- 
dorf, whose work was published the same 

Jear, may have nearly equal claims to it. 
f we compare the Treatise on the Laws 
of Nature with the Ductor Dubitantium of 
Taylor, written a very few years before, 
me shall find ourselves in a ilew worid of 
moral reasoning.. The schoolmen and 
lathers, the canonists and casuists, have 
-ranished, like ghosts, at the first daylight ; 



the continual appeal is to experience, and 
never to authority ; or, if authority can be 
said to appear at all in the pages of Cum- 
berland, it is that of the great apostles of 
experimental philosophy, Descartes or 
Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, 
liberal and comprehensive, as well as 
acute, had been forcibly impressed with 
the discoveries of his own age, both in 
mathematical science and in wnat is now 
more strictly called physiology. From 
this armory he chose his weapons, and 
employed them, in some instances, with 
great sagacity and depth of thought. 
From the brilliant success, also, of the 
modem analysis, as well as from the nat- 
ural prejudice in favour of a geometrical 
method, which arises fVom the acknowl- 
edged superiority of that science in the 
determination of its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of simi- 
lar processes in moral reasoning than we 
have found justified by experience. And 
this analogy had probably some efiect on 
one of the chief errors of his ethical sys- 
tem, the reduction, at least in theory, of 
the morality of actions to definite calcula- 
tion. 

92. The prolegomena or preface to 
Cumberland's treatise, contains hi. theory 
that statement of bis system en wndcd 
with which we have been hith- •'^^'»»«*- 
erto concerned, and which the whole vol- 
ume does but expand. His manner of 
reasoning is diffuse, abounding in repeti- 
tions, and oAen excursive: we cannot 
avoid perceiving that he labours long ob» 
propositions which no adversary would 
dispute, or on which the dispute could be 
little else than one of verbal definition. 
This, however, is almost the universal 
failing of preceding philosophers, and was 
only put an end to, if it can be said yet to 
have ceased, by the sharper loffie of con- 
troversy, which a more general regard to 
metaphysical inquiries, and a juster sense 
of the value of words, brought into use. 

93. The question between Cumberland 
and his adversaries, that is, the school of 
Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of immutable truth, directing 
the voluntary actions of men in choosing 
good and avoiding evil, and imposing an 
obligation upon them independently of civ- 
il laws, are necessarily suggested to the 
mind by the nature of things and by that 
of mankind. And the affirmative of this 
question he undertakes to prove from a 
consideration of the nature of both ; from 
which many particular rules might be de- 
duced, but, above all, that which compre- 
hends all the rest, and is the basis of hia 
theory ; namely, that the greatest possi 
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Me benevolencB (not » mere languid de- 
sire, but an energetic principle) of every 
rational agent towards all the rest consti- 
tutes the happiest condition of each and 
of all, so far as depends on their own 
power, and is necessarily required for 
their greatest happiness; whence the 
commou good is the supreme law. That 
God is the author of this law appears evi- 
dent from his being the author of all na- 
ture, and of all the physical laws, accord- 
ing to which impressions are made on our 
minds. 

94. It is easy to observe, by daily expe- 
rience, that we have the power of doing 
good to others, and that no men are so 
happy or so secure as they who most ex- 
ert this. And this may be proved syn- 
thetical! v, and in that more rigorous meth- 
od whicK he affects, though it now and 
then leads the reader away from the sim- 
plest argument by considering onr own 
faculties of speech and language, the car 
paciti^s of the hand and countenance, the 
skill we possess in sciences and in useful 
arts ; all of which conduce to the social 
life of mankind, and to their mutual co- 
operation and benefit. Whatever pre- 
serves and perfects the nature of any- 
thing, that is to be called good, and the 
opposite evil ; so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent 
desiring it, and, consequently, to be varia- 
ble. In this it will be seen that the dis- 
pute is chiefly verbal. 

35. Two oorolbiries of great importance 
in the theory of ethics spring from a con- 
sideration of our physical powers. The 
first is, that, inasmuch as they are lin^ited 
by their nature, we should never seek to 
transgress their bounds, but distinguish, 
as the Stoics did, thines within our reach, 
ra ef ' iffuv, from those beyond it, ra ovk e^' 
ihfit^t thus relieving our minds from anx- 
ious passions, and turning them to the 
prudent use of the means assigned to us. 
The other is one which applies more 
closely to bis general principle of morals ; 
that as all we can do in respect of others, 
»iid all the enjoyment we or they can 
have of particular things, is limited to 
certain persons, as well as in space and 
time, we perceive the necessity of distri- 
bution, both as to things, from which 
spring the rifhts of property, and as to 
persons, by which our benevolence, though 
a general rule in itself, ^s practically di- 
rected towards individuals. For the con- 
servation of an aggregate whole is the 
same as that of its divided parts, that is, 
of single persons, which requires a dis- 
tributive exercise of the powers of each. 
Hence property and dominion, or mewn 



and tuum, in the most general sense, are 
consequences from the general law of na- 
ture. Without a support from that law, 
according to Cumberland, without a posi- 
tive tendency to the good of all rational 
agents, we should have no right even to 
thinfls necessary for our preservation; 
nor nave we that right if a greater evil 
would be incurred by our preservation 
than by our destruction. It may be add- 
ed, as a more universal reflection, that as 
all we see in nature is so framed as to 
persevere in its s^pointed' state, and as 
the human body is endowed with the 
power of throwing off whatever is nox- 
ious and threatens the integrity of its 
condition, we may judge from this that 
the conservation of maiyund in its best 
state must be the design of nature, and 
that their own voluntary. actions, condu- 
cing to that end, must be such' as the Au- 
thor of nature commands and approves. 

26. Cumberland next endeavours, by an 
enlarged analysis of the mental and bodily 
structure of mankind, to evince their apti- 
tude for the social virtues, that is, for the 
general benevolence which is the primary 
law of nature. We have the power of 
knowing these by our rational faculty, 
which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that is, of what is conformable to the great 
law ; and by the other faculties of the 
mind, as well as by Uie use of lang^uage, 
we generalize and reduce to propositions 
the determinations of reason. We have 
also the power of comparison, and of per- 
ceiving analogies, by means of which we 
estimate degrees of good. And if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without 
clear and ade^^uate apprehensions of things, 
our reason will not mislead us. The ob- 
servance of something like this general 
law of nature by inferior animals, which 
rarely, as Cumberland supposes, attack 
those of the same species, and in certain 
instances live together, as if by a compact 
for mutual aid ; the peculiar contrivances 
in the human body, which seem designed 
for the maintenance of society ; the pos- 
session of speecli, the pathognomic coun- 
tenance, the efficiency of the hand, a lon- 
gevity beyond the lower animals, the du- 
ration of the sexual appetite throughout 
the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are urged through-* 
out this chapter against the unsocial the- 
ory of Hobbes. 

27. Natural good is defined by Cumber- 
land with more latitude than has been used 
by Paley and by those of a later school, 
who confine it to happiness or pleasurable 
perception. Whatever conduces to the 
preservation of an intelligent being, or to 
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the perfection of his powen, lie aocounis 
to be good, withont regard to eiyoymeiit. 
And for this he appeals to experience, 
since we desire existence, as well as the 
extension of our powers of action, for 
their own eakes. It is of great importance 
to acquire a clear notion of what is truly. 

food, that is, of what serves most to the 
appiness and perfection of every one ; 
since all the secondary laws of nature, 
that is, the rules of particular virtues, de- 
rive their authority from this effect. These 
rules may be compared one with another 
as to the probability, as well as the value 
of their effects upon the general good ; and 
he anticipates greater advantage from the 
employment of mathematical reasoning, 
ana even analjrtical forms in moral philos- 
ophy, than the different nature of the sub- 
jects would Justify, even if the fundament- 
al principle of converting the theory of 
ethics into calculation could be allowed.* 
28 A law of nature, meaning one sub- 
ordinate to the great principle of benevo- 
lence, is defined by Cumberiand to be a 
proposition manifested by the nature of 
things to the mind according to the will 
of the First Cause, and pointing out an ac- 
tion tending to the good of rational beings, 
from the performance of which an ade- 
quate reward, or from the neglect of which 
a punishment, will ensue by the nature of 
such rational beings. Every part of this 
definition he proves with exceeding pro- 
lixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fifth, of his treatise ; but we have already 
seen the foundations of his theory upon 
which it rests. It will be evident to the 
reader of this chapter that both Butler and 
Paley have been largely indebted to Cum- 
berland.f Natural obh^tion he defines 
thus : No other necessity determines the 
will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeking good, so far as appears to be in 
our power4 Moral obligation is more 
limited, and is differently defined.^ But 
the main point, as he justly observes, of 
the controversy is the connexion between 
Uie tendency of each man's actions, taking 
them collectively through his life, to the 



* Ca quippe tola (disciplina morum) vemtur in 
•stimandis rationibus viriam humanarom ad com 
tnune bonam entium rationaKum quicquam facien- 
tium, qiis qukiem variant in omni casuum poasibil- 
iom varw:)i2i2.— Oap. ii., sect. 0. The tame ia laid 
down in several other paaaagea. B j ntimitma we 
mutt anderstand ntioM ; which brings oat the cal- 
culating theory in the strongest light. 

t A great part of the second and third chapters 
of Dntler's Analogy will be found in Cmnberland.— 
See cap. 5, sect. 22. 

I Non alia Decessitas Tolnntatem ad agendum 
Ueterminat, quam malum in quantum tale esse nobis 
constat fugiendi bonumqne quatenus nobis apparet 
proseqoeodi.— Cap. 6, sect. 7. ^ Beet. 87. 



good of the whole, aad thai to his owa 
greatest happiness and perfection. This 
he undertakes to show, premising that it 
is twofokl ; consisting immediatelv in the 

eeasure attached to virtue, and, ultimate 
, , in the rewards it obtains from God and 
from man. God, as a rational being, can- 
not be supposed to act without an end, or 
to have a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the happiness and perfec* 
tion of his creatures.* And his will maj 
not only be shown d friori^ by the consio* 
eration of his essence and attributes, bnl 
by the effects of virtue and vice in the or- 
der of nature which he has established. 
The rewards and punishments which fol- 
low at the hands of men are equally ob« 
vious; and whether we regard men as 
Ood*s instruments or as voluntary agents, 
demonstrate that virtue is the highest pru- 
dence. These arguments are urged rath- 
er tediously, and in such a manner as to 
encounter none of the dififeulties which it 
is desirable to overcome. 

39. Two objections might be alleged 
against this kind of proof: that the re« 
wards and punishments of moral aetions 
are too uncertain to be accounted clear 
proofs of the will of God, and, consequent. 
ly, of their natural obtigation, and that by 
laying so much stress upon them we make 
private happiness the measure of good. 
These he endeavours to> repel. The con* 
tingency of a future consequence has a 
determinate value, which, if it more than 
compensates for good or evil, the evil or 
good of a present action ought to be deem- 
ed a proof given by the author of nature 
that reward or punishment are annexed 
to the action, as muoh as if they were its 
necessary consequences.! This argument, 
perhaps sophistical, is an instance of the 
calculating method affected by Cumber- 
land, and which we may presume, from 
the then recent application of analysis to 
probability, he was the first to adopt on 
such an occasion. Paley is sometimes 
fond of a sinular process. But after these 
mathematical reasonings, he dwells, as be- 
fore, on the beneficial effects of virtue, and 
concludes that many of them are so unl- 
form as to leave no dotiht as to the inten- 
tion of the Creator. Against the charge 
of postponing the public good to that of 
the agent, he protests that it is wholly 
contrary to his principle, which permits no 
one to preserve firs life, or what is neces- 
sary for it, at the expense of a greater 
good to the whole-t But his explication 



• Sect. 19. t Sect. 37. 

t Sua cojusque felicitas est pars valde eiigua 
finis illivs. qoem rir verft rationalis proseqoitor, el 
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ot toe qaestion ends in repeating tlmtviip 
•ingle man's greatest felicity eaiiy by the 
nature of thii^gs, be inconsistent with that 
of all ; and that eveiy such hypothesis is 
to be rejected as an impossible condition 
of the problem. It seems doubtful wheth- 
er Cumberlaiid nses always the same lan- 
guage on the question whether private 
happiness is the final motive of action, 
which in this part of the chiq>ter he whol- 
ly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this pri- 
mary law of universal benevolence Cum- 
berland next dei^ces the chief secondary 
principles, which are commonly called the 
moral virtues. And among these he gives 
the first place to justice, which he seems 
to consider, by too lax a use of terms, or 
too imperfect an analogy, as comprehend- 
ing the sodal duties of liberality, courtesy, 
and domestic aflfection. The right of prop- 
erty, which is the foundation of Justice, 
he rests entirely on its necessity for the 
common good ; whatever is required for 
that prime end of moral action beinff itself 
obligatory on moral agents, they are bound 
to establish and to maintain separate 
rights. And all right so wboUv depends 
Oif this instrumenUlity to good, that the 
r Lhtful sovereignly of God over his crea- 
tures is not founded on that relation he 
bears to them, much less on his mere 
power, but on his wtldom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence works 
only for their hai4>inees. But this happi- 
ness can only be attained by means of an 
absolute right over them in their Maker, 
which is therefore to be reckoned a natu- 
ral law. 

31. The good of all rational beinff s is a 
oomplex«vhole, being nothing but the ag- 
gregate of good enjoyed by each. Y/e 
can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good. But this labour will be 
fruitless, or, rather, mischievous, if we do 
not keep in mind the higher gradations 
which terminate in universal benevolence. 
No man must seek his own advantage 
otherwise than that of his family permits ; 
or provide for his family to the detriment 
of his country ; or promote the good of his 
country at the expense of mankind; or 
serve mankind, if it were possible, with- 
out regard to the m^esty of God.* It is 
indeed sufi9cient that the mind should ly;- 
knowledge and recollect this principle of 
conduct, without having it present on 
every single occasion. But, where moral 



um Mu a Deo intartezitur, etm taotain habet ratio- 
oem quam habet unus homo ad aggregatum ez om- 
nibua rationalibus, qo» minor eat quam habet unica 
arenula ad molem oniverti cor]x>ri8.»Sect. 83 and 
sect. 2S. * Cap. riii., sect. 14, 15. . | 



difficulties arise, Cumbeiiand contends thai 
the general good is the only measure by 
which we are to determine the lawfulness 
of actions, or the preference due to one 
above another. 

33. In conclusion, he passes to political 
authority, deriving it from the same prin- 
ciple, and comments with severity and 
success, though in the veri)ose style usual 
to him, on the system of Hobbes. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that he not 
only peremptorily declares the irresponsi- 
bility of the supreme magistrate in all 
cases, but seems to give him a more arbi- 
trary latitude in the choice of measures, 
so long as he does not violate the chief 
negative precepts of the decalogue, tluji is 
consistent with his own fundamental rule 
of always seeking the greatest good. He 
endeavours to throw upon Hob&s, as was 
not uncommon with the latter^s theologi- 
cal opponents, the imputation of encoura- 
ging rebellion while he seemed to support 
absolute power ; and observes, with full as 
much truth, that if kings are bound by no 
natural law, the reason for their institu- 
tion, namely, the security of mankind, as- 
signed by the author of the Leviathan, falls 
to the ground. 

33. I have gone rather at length into a 
kind of analysis of this treatise, 
because it is now very little read, onTnm! 
and yet was of great importance beriaiid"! 
in the annals of ethical philoso- *^^^' 
phy. It was, if not a text-book in either 
of our universities, concerning which 1 am 
not confident, the basis of the system 
therein taught, and of the books which 
have had most influence in this country. 
Hutcheson, Law, Paley, Priestley, Ben- 
tham, belong — ^no doubt, some of them un- 
consoiously-^to the school founded by 
Cumberland. Hutcheson adopted the prin- 
ciple of general benevolence as the stand- 
ard of virtue ; but, b]^ limiting the defini- 
tion of ffood to happiness alone, he sim- 
plified the scheme of Cumberland, who 
had included conservation and eniai ce- 
ment of capacity in its definition. He 
rejected also what encumbers the whole 
system of his predecessor, the including 
the Supreme Being among those rational 
agents whose good we are bound to pi^ 
mote. The schoolmen, as well as those 
whom they followed, deeming it necessary 
to predicate metaphysical infinity of all 
the divine attributes, reckoned umUterable 
beatitude in the number. Upon such a 
subject no wise man would like to dogma- 
tize. The difficulties on both sides are 
very great, and perhaps among the most 
intricate to which the momentous problem 
concerning the cause of evil has given 
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me, Cumberland, whose mind does not 
seem to have been much framed to wrestle 
with mysteries, evades, in his lax ver- 
bosity, what must perplex his readers. 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme 
Uwgiver as essenti^ to the law of nature, 
he is followed by the Bishop of Carlisle 
and Paiey, as well as by the majority of 
EngUsh moralists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, while Paley deems the recog- 
nition of a future state so essential that 
he even includes in the definition of virtue 
that it is performed ** for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness/' Cumberland not only 
omits this erroneous and almost paradox- 
ical condition, but very slightly alludes 
to another life, though he thinks it prob- 
able from the stings of conscience and on 
other grounds; resting the whole argu- 
ment on the certain consequences of vir- 
tue and vice in the present, but guarding 
justly against the supposition that any 
difference of happiness in moral agents 
can affiect the immediate question, except 
such as is the mere result of their own 
behaviour. If any one had urged, like 
Paley, that, without taking a future state 
into consideration, the result of calculating 
our own advantage will either not always 
be in favour of virtue, or, in consequence 
of the violence of passion, will not always 
seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied 
to the other that we can only prove the 
truth of out theorems in moral philosophy, 
and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice 
of Cumberland is rather too superficial, 
and hardly recognises his influence on 
philosophy, observes that "the forms of 
scholastic argument serve more to encum- 
ber his style than to ensure his exact- 

' ness."* There is not, however, much of 
scholastic form in the treatise on the Laws 
of Nature, and'this is expressly disclaimed 
in the Preface. But he has, as we have 
intimated, a great deal too much of a 
mataematical line of argument, which nev- 
er Illustrates his meaning, and has some- 
times misled his judgment. We owe prob- 
ably to his fondness for this specious il- 
lusion — I mean, the application of reason- 
ings upon quantity to moral subjects— the 
dangerous sophism that a direct calcula- 
tion of the highest good, and that not rel- 
ative to particulars, but to all rational 
beings, is the measure of virtuous actions, 
the test by which we are to try our own 
conduct and that of othcxs. And the in- 
tervention of general rules, by which Paley 
endeavoured to dilute and render palatable 
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this calculating sdieow of utility, 

no more to have occurred to Cumberlaotf 

than it was adopted by Bentham. 

36. Thus, as Taylor's Ductor Dubitan> 
tium is nearly the last of a declining school, 
Cumberland's Law of Nature may be just- 
ly considered as the herald, especially in 
England, of a new ethical philosophy ; ol 
which the main characteristics were, first, 
that it stood complete in itself without the 
aid of revelation; secondly, that it ap- 
pealed to no authority of earlier writers 
whatever, though it sometimes used them 
in illustration ; thirdly, tl^at it availed it- 
self of observation and experience, alle- 
ging them generally, but abstaining from 
particular instances of either, and making, 
above all, no display of erudition; and, 
fourthly, that it entered very little upon 
casuistry, leaving the application of prin- 
ciples to the reader. 

37. In the same year, 1679, a work still 
more generally distinguished „ _ ^,__ 
than that of Cumberland was uwVn? 
published at Lund, in Sweden, umaadN»> 
by Samuel Puffendorf, a Saxon ****"• 

bv birth, who filled the chair of moral 
philosophy in that .recently-founded uni- 
versity. This large treatise On the Law 
of Nature and Nations, in eight books, 
was abridged by the author, but not with- 
out some variations, in one perhaps more 
useful, On the Duties of a Man and a 
Citizen. Both have been translated into 
French and English ; both were long stud- 
ied in the foreign universities, and even in 
our own. Puffendorf has been, perhap, 
in moral philosophy, of greater authonty 
than Grotius, with whom he is frequently 
named in conjimction ; but this is not the 
case in international jurisprudence. 

38. Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and 
technical chapter on moral beings A»aiysis«f 
or modes, proceeds to assert a ^^* ^<>^ 
demonstrative certainty in moral science, 
but seems not to maintain an inherent 
right and wrong in actions antecedent to 
all law, referring the rule of morality al- 
together to the Divine, appointment. He 
ends, however, by admitting that man's 
constitution being what it is, God could 
not, without inconsistency, have given liim 
any other law than that under which he 
lives.* We discern good from evil by the 
ugderstanding, which judgment, when ex- 
ercised on our own actions, is called con- 
science ; but he strongly protests a|^inst 
any such jurisdiction of conscience, inde- 
pendent of reason and knowledge, as some 
nave asserted. This notion ^* was first 
introduced by the schoolmen, and kas 
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been mointained in theoe latter ageo b^ 
the erafty casoiots for the better aeooring 
of men's minds and foitanea to their own 
fortnne and advantage."* Puffendorf was 
a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry, which did no justice to any re- 
ligion but its own. 

39. Law alone creates obligation; no 
one can be obliged except towards a sn- 
perior. But lo compel and to oblige being 
different things, it ia required for this latter 
that we should have received some neat 
good at the hands of a superior, or nave 
voluntarily submitted to his will. This 
seems to involve an antecedent moral 
light, which Puffendorf*s general theory 
denies.f Barbeyrac, his able and watch- 
ful commenutor, derives obligation from 
our natural dependance on the supreme 
authority of God, who can punish the dis- 
obedient and reward others. In order to 
make laws obligatory, it is necessary, ac- 
cording to Puffendorf, that we should know 
both the law and the lawgiver's authority. 
Actions are good or evil as they conform 
more or less !# law. And, coming to con- 
sider the peculiar qualities of moral ac- 
tions, he introduces the distinction of per- 
fect and imperfect rights, objecting to that 
of Grotius and the Roman lawyers, ex- 
pletive and dietributive justice.f This first 
Dook of Puffendorf is very diffuse ; and 
some chapters are wholly omitted in the 
abridgement. 

40. The natural state of man, such as 
in theory wo may suppose, is one in which 
he was never i^aced, " thrown into the 
world at a venture, and then left entirely 
to himself, with no larger endowments of 
body or mind than such as we now dis- 
cover in men.'* This, however, he seems 
to think physically possible to have been, 
which I should inclme to question. Man, 
in a state of nature, is subject to no earth- 
ly superior ; but we must not infer thence 
that he is Incapable of law, and has a right 
to everything that is profitable to himself. 
But, after discussing the position of 
Hobbes that a state of nature is a state 
of war, he ends by admitting that the de- 
sire of peace is too weak and uncertain 
a security for its preservation among | 
mankind.! | 

41. The law of nature he derives, not ; 
fiom consent of nations or from per- 1 
sonal utility, but from the condition of 
man. It is discoverable by reason; its 
obligation is from God. He denies that 
it is founded on the intrinsic honesty or 
turpitude of actions. It was free to God 
whether he would create an animal to 
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Whom the present law of nature should 
be applicable. But, supposing all things 
human to remain constant, the law of na- 
ture, though owing its iiffititution to the 
ttee will of God, remains unalterable. 
He therefore neither agrees wholly with 
those wlio deem this law as one arbitrary 
and mutable at God's pleasure, nor those 
who look upon it as an image of his es- 
sential holiness and justice. For he doubts 
whether the law of nature is altogether 
conformed to the Divine attributes as to 
a type, since we cannot acquire a ri^ht 
with respect to God ; so that his jusUce 
must be of a different kind from ours. 
Common consent, again, is an insufficient 
basis of natural law, few men having 
searched into the foundations of their as- 
sent, even if we could find a more general 
consent than is the case. And here he 
expatiates, in the style of Montaigne's 
school, on the variety of moral o{Mnions.* 
Puffendorf next attacks those who resolve 
right into self-interest. But, unfortunate- 
Iv, he only proves that men often mistake 
their interest. ** It i» a great mistake to 
fancy it will be profitable to you to take 
away, either by fraud or violence, what 
another man has acquired by his labour, 
since others have not only the power of 
resisting you, but of taking the same free- 
dom with your goods and possessions. "f 
This is evidently no answer to Hobbes or 
Spinosa. 

43. The nature of man, his wants, his 
powers of doinff mischief to others, his 
means of mutuu assistance, show that he 
cannot be supported in things necessary* 
and convenient to him without society, so 
that others may promote his interests. 
Hence sociaUeness is a primary law of 
nature, and all things tending towards it 
are commanded, as the opposite are for* 
bidden by that law. In this he agrees 
with Grotius ; and, after he had become 
acquainted with Cumberland's work, ob- 
serves that the fundamental law of that 
writer, to live for the common good, an^ 
show benevolence towards all men, does 
not differ from his own. He partly ex- 
plains and partly, answers the theory of 
Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents in 
denying that the law of nature would be 
binding without religion, but does not 
think the soul's immortality essential to 
it.t The best division of natural law is 
into duties towards ourselves and to- 
wards others. But in the abridged work, 
the Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he 
adds those towards God. 

43. The former class of duties he il* 
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lustrates with much praUxky ud need- 
teas quotation/ and pasaes lo the right of 
self-defence, which seems to be the de- 
bateable frontier between the two classes 
of obligation. In this chapter Puffendocf 
is free from the extreme scrupulousness 
of Grotins ; yet he differs from him, as 
well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in de- 
nying the right of attacking the aggressor, 
where a stranger has been injur^, unless 
where we are bound to him by promise.! 
44. All persons, as is evident, are bound 
to repair wilful injuiy, and even that ari- 
sing from their neglect; but not where 
they hare not been in fault.} Yet the 
eivil action ob pamperiem^ for casual dam- 
age by a beast or slave, which Grotius 
bild to be merely of positive law, and' 
which our own (in the only applicable 
case) does not recognise, Puffendorf 
thinks grounded on natural right. He 
considers several questions of reparation, 
chiefly such as we find in Grotius. From 
these, aAer some intermediate disquisi- 
tions on moral duties, he comes to the 
more extensive province of casuistry, the 
obligation of promises.^ These, for the 
most part, give perfect rights which may 
be enforced, though this is not universal ; 
hence promises themselves may be called 
imperfect. The former, or nuda pacta^ 
seem to be obligatory rather by the rules 
of veracity, and for the sake of maintain- 
ing confidence among men, than in strict 
Justice ; yet he endeavours to refute the 
opinion of a jurist who held nuda pacta to 
involve no obligation beyond a compen- 
'sation for damage. Free consent and 
knowledge of the whole subject are re- 
quired for the validity of a promise ; 
hence drunkenness takes away its obliga- 
tion.! Whether a minor is bound in con- 
science, though not in law, has been dis- 
puted ; the Romish casuists all denying it 
unless he has received an advantage. La 
Placette, it seems, after the time of Puf- 
fendorf, though a very rigid moralist, con- 
fines the obligation to cases where the 
other party sustains any real damage by 
the non-performance. The worid, in some 
instances at least, would exact more than 
the strictest casuists. Promises were in- 
validated, though not always mutual con- 
tracts, by error ; and fraud in the other 
party annuls a contract. There can be 
no obligation, Puffendorf maintains, with- 
out a corresponding right; hence fear 
arising from the fault of the other party 
fnvalidates a promise. But those made 
to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems 
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not binding, uidMS accepted l^ htm ; bul 
he thinks that we may presume their ao» 
ceptance when they serve .to define or 
specify an indetermuiste duty.* Unlaw- 
ful promises must not be performed by 
the party promising to commit an evU 
act ; and as to performance of the other 
party's promise, he differs from Grotius 
m thinking it not binding. Barbeyrae 
concurs with Puffendorf^ but Paley holds 
the contrary; and the common senti* 
ments of mankind seem to be on that 
side.f 

46. The obligations of veracity Puffen- 
dorf, after much needless prolixity on the 
nature of signs and words, deduces from 
a tacit contract among mankind, that 
words, or signs of intention, shall be used 
in a definite sense which others may un- 
derstand.! He is rather fond of these 
ima^[inary compacts. The laxer casuists 
are m nothing more distinguishable from 
the more rigid than in the exceptions they 
allow to the general rule or veracity. 
Many, like Auffustin and most of the fa* 
there, have laid it down th^ all falsehood 
is unlawful; even some of the jurists, 
when treating of morality, had dcme the 
same. But ^ffendorf gives considerable 
latitude to deviations from truth, by men- 
tal reserve, by ambiguous words, by di- 
rect falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, 
goes a good deal farther, and, indeed, be- 
yond any safe limit. ^ An oath, accord- 
ing to those writers, adds no peculiar ob- 
ligation ; another remarkable discrepance 
between their system and that of the the- 
ological casuists. Oalbs may be released 
by the party in favour of whom they are 
made; but it is necessary to observe 
whether the dispensing authority is really 
the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part 
of moral philosophy, the rights of prop- 
erty. Puffendorf first in<}uires into the 
natural right of killing ammals for food; 
but does not defend it very well, resting 
this right on the want of mutual obliga* 
tion between man and brutes. The arga- 
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^ Barbejrae admits that several writeri of ao- 
thority siiMSe PafTendorf had maintained the strict 
obligation of veracity for its own sake ; Thoma- 
sius, Boddsns, Noodt, and, above all. La Placette. 
His own notions are too much the other way, both 
according to the received, standard of honourable 
and decorous character amon^ men, and according 
to any sound theory of ethics. Lyins, he says, 
condemned in Scriplore, always means fraud or m- 
jury to others. His doctrine is, that we are to 
speak the truth, or to be silent, or to feign and dis- 
semble, accordingly as our own lawful interest, or 
that of oar neighbour, may demand it. This it 
surely as untenable one way as any paradox in Aq 
gustin or La Placette can he the c^er. 
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BMntofrom phjMology and the manifett 
propensity of mankiiKl to devour animals, 
are much stronger He censures cruelty 
towards aninisis, but hardly on clear 
grounds; the disregard of moral enwh 
tion, which belongs to his i^ilosophy, pre- 
Yents his judging it rightly.* Property 
itself in thmgs he grounds on an express 
OF tacit contract of mankind, while all 
was yet in common^ that each should 
possess a separate portion. This cove- 
nant he supposes to have been gradually 
extended, as men perceived the advantsge 
of separate possession, lands having been 
cultivated in common after severalty had 
been established in houses and moveable 
goods ; and he refutes those who main- 
tain property to be coeval with mankind, 
and immediately founded on the law of 
nature.f Nothing can be the subject of 
property which is incapable of exclusive 
occupation i . not, therefore, the ocean, 
though some narrow seas may be appro- 
priated.]; In the remainder of this fourth 
EX>ok he treats on a variety of subjects 
connected with property, which carry us 
over a wide field or natural and positive 
jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Pufiendorf relates 
to price, and to all contracts onerous or 
lucrative, according to the distinction of 
the jurists, with the rules of their inter- 
pretation. It is a running criticism on 
the Roman law, cootiparinff it with right 
reason aqd justice. Price he divides into 
proper and eminent ; the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procu- 
ring things desirable by means of ex* 
change; the second the money value., 
V^hat is said on this subject would now 
seem commonplace and prolix; but it is 
rather interesting to observe the begin- 
nings of politipal economy. Money, he 
thinks, was introduced by an agreement 
of civilized nations as a measure of value. 
Pufiendorf, of more enlarged views than 
Grotius, vindicates usury, which the other 
had given up ; and mentions the evasions 
usually practised, such as the grant of an 
annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisi- 
tions on matrimony and the rights incident 
to it, on naternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions he raises one, 
whether the husband has any natural 
dominion over the wife. This he thinks 
hard to prove, except as his sex gives him 
an advantage : but fitness to govern does 
not create a right. He has recourse, there- 
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t C. 4. Barbeyrac more wiselj deniet this as- 
Mined compact, and rette the rignt of property on 
iodividoal occupancy. \ Cb. 



fore, to his usual wdution, her tacit or ex* 
press promise of obedience. Polygamy 
he deems contrary to the law of nature 
but not incest, except in the direct line. 
This is consonant to what had been the 
general determination of philosophers.* 
The right of parents he derives from the 
general duty of sociableness, which makes 
preservation of children necessary, and on 
the afiection implanted in them by nature; 
also on a presumed consent of the children 
in return for their mainteuance.f In a 
state of nature this command belongs to 
the mother, unless she has waived it by a 
matrimonial contract. In childhood, the 
fruits of the child's labour belong to the 
father, though the former seems to be 
capable of receiving gifts. Fathers, as 
heads of families, have a kind of sov- 
ereignty, distinct from the paternal, to 
which adult children residing with them 
are submitted, fiut after their emancipa- 
tion by leaving their father's house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, 
they are bound only to duty and reverence. 
The power of a master over his servant 
is not by nature, nor by the law of war; 
but originally by a contract founded on 
necessity. War increased the number of 
those in servitude. A slave, whatever 
Hobbes may say, is capable^ of being in- 
jured by his master ; but the laws of some 
nations give more power to the latter than 
is warranted by those of nature. Servi- 
tude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labour for a* recompense (namely, at least 
maintenance) ; the evil necessary to this 
condition has been much exaggerated by 
opinion.} 

49. Pnffendorf and Cumberland are the 
two grea^ promotere, if not found- KaAn^orf 
ers of that school in ethics, which, aod FMn 
abandoning the higher ground of compared. 
both phik^mrfiers and theologians, that of 
an intrinsic ntness and propriety in actions, 
resolved them all into their oonduciveness 
towards good. Their «<i/t, indeed, is y&ry 
different from what Cicero has so named^ 
which is merely personal, but it is differ- 
ent also from his haneshtm.^ The sociable- 
ness of Pufiendorf is perhaps much the 
same with the general good of Cumber^ 
land, but is soflvwhat less comprehensive 
and less clear. Paley, who had not read 
a great deal, had certainly read Pufiendorf; 
he has borrowed from him several minor 
illustrations, such as the equivocal promise 
of Timur (called by Paley Temures) to 
the garrison of Sebastia, and the rales for 
division of profits ip partnership. Theri 
minds were in some respects ahke: both 
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phlegmmtte, honest, and linceie, withont 
waitnth ar fancy ; yet there eeeme a more 
thorough good-natute and kindliness of 
heart in oar countryman. Though an en- 
nobled German, Puffendorf had as little 
respect for the few of honour as Paley 
himself. They do not, indeed, resemble 
each other in their modes of writing ; one 
was very laborious, the other Tery indo- 
lent ; one sometimes misses his mark by 
circuity, the other by precipitance. The 
quotations in Puffendorf are often as thick- 
ly strewed as in Grotius, though he takes 
less from the poets ; but he seems not to 
build upon their authority, which gives 
them still more the air of superfluity. His 
theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to 
anything but a close geometrical deduction 
from axioms, is incompatible with much 
deference to authority ; and he sets aside 
Ihe customs of mankind as unstable and 
arbitrary. He has not taken much from 
Hobbes, whose principles are Ur from his ; 
but a great deal (torn Grotius. The lead- 
ing difference between the treatises of 
these celebrated men is, that while the 
former contemplated the law that ought to 
be observed among independent communi- 
ties as his primary object, to render which 
more evident he lays down the fundamental 
principle of private riffht or the law of 
nature, the latter,. on the other hand, not 
only begins with natural law, but makes it 
the great theme of his inquiries. 

50. Few books have been more highly 
Koeheftm. extolled or.more severely blamed 
«nit- than the Thoughts or Maxims of 
the Duke of Rochefoucault. They have, 
indeed, the greatest advantages for popu- 
larity ; the production of a man less dis- 
tin^ished by his high rank than by his 
active participation in the factions of his 
country at a time when they reached the 
limits of civil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplisbed courtiers of Lwiis 
XIV. ; concise and energetic in expression ; 
reduced to those short aphorisms, which 
leave much to the reader's acuteness, and 
yet save his labour ; not often obscure and 
never wearisome ; an evident generaliza- 
tion of long experience, without pedantry, 
without methoa, without deductive reason- 
ings, yet wearing an app^ftrance, at least, 
of profundity, they delight the intelligent 
though indolent man of the world, and 
must be read with some admiration by the 
philosc^her. Among the books in ancient 
and modem times which record the con- 
dusions of observing men on the moral 
qualities of their fellows, a high place 
should be reserved for the Maxims of 
Rochefoucault. 

f 1. The censure that has so heavily iall- 



en upon this writer is founded on nw 
pnmeness to assign a low and selfish mo- 
tive to human actions, and even to those 
which are most usually denominated vir- 
tuous. It is impossible to dispute the par* 
tial truth of this charge. Yet it may be 
pleaded that many of his maxims are not 
universal even in their enunciation ; and 
that in others, where, for the sake of a 
more effective expression, the position 
seems general^ we ought to understand it 
with such limitations as our experience 
may suggest. The society with which the 
Duke of la Rochefoucault was conversant 
could not elevate his notions of disinter- 
ested probity in man, or of unblemished 
purity in woman. Those who call them- 
selves the woHd, it is easy to perceive, set 
aside, in their remarks on human nature, 
all the species but themselves, and some^ 
times generalize their maxims, to an 
amusing degree, from the manners and 
sentiments which have grown up in the 
atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic 
society. Rochefoucault was of far too re- 
flecting a mind to be confounded with such 
mere woridlings ; yet he bears witness to 
the contracted observation and the pre- 
cipitate inferences which an intercourse 
with a single class of society scarcely fails 
to generate. The matiffnityof Rochefoo* 
cault is always directed against the false 
virtues of mankind, but never touches the 
reality of moral truths, and leaves us less 
injured than the cold, heartless indiffer- 
ence to right which distils from the pages 
of Hobbes. Nor does he deal in those 
sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature which are so frequently hazarded 
under the mask of religion. His maiums 
are not exempt from defects of a different 
kind ; they are sometimes refined to a de- 
gree of absurdity, and sometimes, under 
an epigrammatic turn, convey little more 
than a trivial meaning. Perhaps, howev- 
er, it would be just to say that one third 
of the number deserved to be remembered, 
as at least partially true and useful; and 
this is a large proportion, if we exclude all 
that are not in some measure original. 

68. The Characters of La Bruy^re, pub- 
lished in 1087, approach to the _ _ . 
Maxims of La Rochefoucault by ^ "™'^*'^ 
their refinement, their brevity, their gen- 
eral tendency to an unfevourable explana- 
tion of human conduct. This, neverthe- 
less, is not so strongly marked, and the pic- 
ture of selfishness wants the darkest touch- 
es of his contemporary's colouring. La 
Bruy^re had a model in antiquity, Theo- 
phraatus, whose short book of Characters 
he had himself translated and prefixed to 
his own ; a step not ior politic for his own 
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^lory, since the Greek writer, with do eoo- 
teniptifole degree of merit, has been ii»- 
comparably dorpassed by his imitator. 
Many changes in the condition of society, 
the greater diversity of ranks and oocupi^ 
tions in modem Borope, the influence of 
women over the other sex, as well as their 
own varieties of character and manners, 
the effects of religion, learning, chivalry, 
roysdty, have given a range to this very 
pleasing department of moral literature 
which no ancient could have compassed. 
Nor has Theophrastas taken much pains 
to search the springs of character ; his de- 
lineations are bold and clear, but merely 
. in outline ; we see more of manners than 
of nature, and the former more in general 
classes than in portraiture. La Bmyere 
has often painted single persons ; whether 
accurately or no, we cannot at this time 
determine, but with a felicity of descrip- 
tion which at once renders the likeness 
probable, and suggests its application to 
those we ourselves have seen. His gen- 
eral reflections, like those of Rochefou- 
cault, are brilliant with antithesis and ep* 
igrammatio conciseness ; sometimes, per- 
haps, not quite just or quite perspicuous. 
But he pleases more, on the whole, from 
his variety, his greater liveliness, and his 
gentler spiritof raillery. Nor does he for- 
get to mingle the praise of some with his 
satire. But he is rather a bold writer for 
his age and his position in the court, and 
what looks like flattery may well have 
been ironical. Few have been more imi* 
tated, as well as more .admired, than La 
Bruydre, who Alls up the list of those 
whom France has boasted as most con* 
spicuous for their knowledge of nature. 
The others are Montaigne, Charroo, Pas- 
cal, and Rochefoucault; but we might with- 
draw the second name without injustice. 

53. Moral philosophy comprehends in 
Education, its literature whatever has been 
Miitim'a written on the best theory and 
Traoiwe. precepts of moral education, di»> 
regarding what is confined to erudition, 
though this may frequently be partially 
treated in woriis of the former class. Ed* , 
ucation, notwithstanding its recognised 
importance, was miserably neglected in 
England, and quite as much, perhaps, in 
every part of Europe. Schools, kept by 
lowborn, illiberal pedants, teaching little, 
and that little ill, without regard to any 
judicious discipline or moral culture, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, a pretence 
of instruction at home under some igno* 
rant and servile tutor, seem to have been 
the alternatives of our juvenile gentry. 
Milton raised his voice against these faulty 
methods in his short Tractate on Educa- 



tion. This abounds with bursts of his el- 
evated spirit; and sketdies out a model 
of public colleges, wherein the teaching 
should be more comprehensive, more lib- 
eral, more accommodated to what he 
deems the great aim of education than 
what was in use. ' '' That," he says, '< I call 
a complete and generous. education which 
fiu a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the oflices, both private 
and public, of peace and war." But when 
Milton descends to specify the course of 
studies he would recommend, it appears 
stngttlariy ill-chosen and impracticable, 
neariy confined to ancient writers, even 
in mathematics and other subjects where 
they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far from that apti- 
tude for offices of war and peace which he 
had heki forth as the reward of his dili- 
gence. 

64. Locke, many years afterward, turn- 
ed his thoughts to education with ^oeke on 
all the advantages that a strong Edttcation. 
understanding and entire disintei^ ^'" '"^"^ 
estedness coukl give him; but, as we 
should imagine, with some necessary de- 
ficiencies of experience, though we hardly 
S^rceive much of them in his writings, 
e looked on the methods usu^ in his age 
with severi^, or, some would say, with 
prejudice ; yet I know not by what proof 
we can refute^iis testimony. In his Trea- 
tise on Education, which may be reckoned 
an introduction to that on the Conduct of 
the Understanding, since the latter is but 
a scheme of that education an adult pefr- 
son should give himself, he has uttered, to 
say the least, more good sense on the sub- 
ject than will be found in any preceding 
writer. Locke was not like the pedants 
of his own or other ages, who think that 
to pour their wordy book-leamiuff into the 
memory is the true disciplme of childhood. 
The culture of the intellectual and moral 
faculties in their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, the accomplishments 
which common utility or social custom 
have rendered valuable, enter into his idea 
of the best model of education, conjointly, 
at least, with any knowledge that can be 
imparted by books. The ancients had 
written in the same spirit ; in XeUophon, 
in Plato, in Aristotle, the noble concep- 
tion which Milton has expressed, of form- 
ing the perfect man, is always predomi- 
nant over mere literary instruction, if, in- 
deed, the latter can be said' to appear at 
all in their writings on this snbject ; bat 
we had become the dupes of schoolmas- 
ters in our riper years, as we had been 
their slaves in our youth. Much has been 
written, and often well, since the days of 
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Lodce; but he is- the chief souice irom 
which it has been ultimately derived ; and, 
though the Emile is moire attractive in 
manner, it mar be doabtful whether it is 
as FsitioDal and practicable as the Treatise 
on Education. If they have both the same 
defect, that their aothors wanted snffieient 
observation of children, it is certain that 
the caution and sound judgment: of Locke 
have rescued him better from error. 

66. There are, indeed, from this or Ax>m 
■luidfiAKta. other causes, several passages 
wddeiMs. jjj^ ^^ Treatise on Education to 
which we cannot give an unhesitating as- 
sent. Locke appears to have somewhat 
exaggerated the efficacy of education. 
This is an error on the r^t side in a 
work that aims at persuasion in a practi- 
cal matter; but we are now looking at 
theoretical trath alone. ** I think ! may 
say,*' he begins, ^'tfaat of all the men we 
meet with, nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education, it is this which makes the 
great difierenee in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our ten- 
der infancies have very important and 
lasting consequences ; and there *tis as in 
the fountains of some rivers, where a gen- 
tle application of the hand turns the.ilexi- 
ble waters into channels that make them 
take Quite contrary courses ; and by this 
little airection given them at first in the 
source, they receive different tendencies, 
and arrive at last at very remote and dis- 
tant places." ^* I imagine," he adds soon 
afterward, *Hhe minds of children as easi- 
ly turned this or that way as water itself."* 

66. This passage is an instance of 
Locked unfortunate fondness for analogi- 
cal parallels, which, as far as I have ob- 
served, much more fiiequently obscure a 
philosophical theorem than shed any light 
upon it. Nothing would be easier than to 
confirm the contrary proposition by such 
fanciful analogies from external nature. 
In itself, the position is hyperbolical to ex- 
travagance. It is no more disparagement 
to the uses of education that it will not 
produce the like efTects upon every indi- 
vidual, than it is to those of agriculture (I 
purposely use this sort of iSe analogy) 
that we do not reap the same quantity of 
com from every soil. Those who are 
converaant with children on a large scale 
will, I believe, unanimously deny this lev* 
elling efficacy of tuition. The variety of 
charactera even in children of the same 
family, where the domestic associations 



•Treatise on Edacation, \ 152. "the ditfer- 
ence," he afterward says, "to oe foarid in the man- 
ners and abilities of men, is owing more to their ed- 
ucation than to anTlhinc edee."— ^ 3S. 



of inlhnay have nm ia the nme tfaii»» 
and where many physicdi congenialities 
may produce, and oidinarily do product 
a mond «esemblanee, is of sufficiently fre- 
quent ocec^rence to prove that in human 
beinffs there are intrinsio dissimilitudes, 
which ne education can essentially over- 
come. Among mere theorists, however, 
this hypothesis seems to be popular. And 
as many of these extend their notion of 
the plasticity of human nature to the ef<- 
fects of govemiAent and kgislatic^, which 
is a sort of oontinuaik:e of the same coll- 
trolling power, they are generally induced 
to disregard past enerienoe of human af- 
faire, because they flatter themselves that, 
under a more scientific administration, 
matutind will become something very dif- 
ferent from what they have been. 

67. In the age of Locke, if we may con- 
fide in what he tells us, the domestic edu- 
cation of diildren must have been of the 
wont kind. *' If we look," he savs, " into 
the common management of children, we 
shall have reason to wonder, in the great 
dissoluteness of mannera which the worid 
complains of, that there are any footsteps 
at aU left of virtue. I desire to know 
what vice can be named which parents 
and those about children do not season 
them with, and drop into them the seeds 
of, as often as thev are capable to receive 
them." The mode of treatment seems 
to have been passionate and often bariNi- 
rous severity alternating with foolish in- 
dulgence. Their spirits were often bro- 
ken down and their ingenuousness * de- 
stroyed by the former; their habits of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by the 
latter. This was the coune U8e<) by pa^ 
rents; but the pedagogues, of course, con- 
fined themselves to their favourite scheme 
of instruction and reformation by punish- 
ment. Dogald Stewart has animadverted 
on the austerity of Locke's rules of educa- 
tion.* And this is certainly the case in 
some respects. He recommends that chil- 
dren should be taught to expect nothing 
because it will give 'them pleasure, but 
onl)r what will be useful to them ; a rule 
fit, in its rigid meaning, to destroy the 
pleasure of the present moment in the 
only period of life that the present mo- 
ment can be really e^io3red. No fathei 
himself, Locke neither knew how ill a pa- 
rent caif snare the love of his child, nor 
how ill a child can want the constant and 
practical sense of a parent's love. But 
if he was led too far by deprecating the 
mischievous indulgence he had sometimes 
witnessed, he made some amends by his 
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eensures on the prevalent ditciidiiie -of 
•tripes. Of this he speaks with the dis- 
approbation natural to a mind abeady 
schooled in the habits of reason and Tir- 
tue.* ** I cannot think any correction use- 
ful to a child where the shame of suffer- 
ing for having done amiss does not woriL 
more upon him than the pain.*' Esteem 
and disgrace are the rewards and punish- 
ments to which he principally looks. And 
surely this is a noble foundation for moral 
discipline. He alsorecommends that chil- 
dren shoidd be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I can- 
not think that Stewart's phrase ** haidness 
of character,** which he acconnts for by 
the eariy intercourse of Lockd with tfaie 
Puritans, is justly applicable to anything 
that we know of him^ and many more 
passages in this very treatise migM be ad- 
duced to prove his kiodhness of di^posi^^ 
tion, than will appear to any Judicious per-* 
son over austere. He fouda, m fact, every- 
thing wrong; a false system of reward 
and punishment, a false view of the ob- 
jects of education, a false selection of 
studies, false methods of pamuing them. 
Where so much was to be corrected, it 
was perhaps natural to be too sanguine 
about the effects of the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and 
private education, he says that both sides 
have their inconveniences, but inclines to 
prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, 
rather by disgust at the state of our schools 
than by any general principle.! For he 
insists much on the necessity of giving a 
boy a sufficient knowledge of wluu lie is 
to expect in the world. ** The longer he 
is kept hoodwinked, the less he will see 
when he comes abroad into open daylight, 
and be the more exposed to be a prey to 
himself and others.** And this experience 
will, as is daily seen, not be supplied by a 
tutor's lectures any more than by books, 
nor can be ^ven by any course save a 
public education. Locke urges the neces- 
sity of having a tutor well bred, and with 
knowledge of the work!, the ways, the hu- 
mours, the follies, the cheats, the faults 
of the age he is fiedlen into, and particu- 



* If severitj carried to the highest pitch does 
lirereil, and works a cure apon tM present anruly 
distemper, it is often bringing in the room of ii a 
worse and mt>re dangeroas disease by breaking the 
mind ; and then, in the place of a disorderly young 
fellow, you have a low-spirited, moped creature, 
who, however with his unnatural sobriety he may 
please silly people, who commend tame, inactive 
children because they make no noise nor give 
them any trouble, yet at last will probably prove 
as uncomfortable a thing to his friends, as he will 
be all his life a useless thing to himself and othe^. 
-4W. t*TO. 



laxly of the country he lives in, 9s of far 
'more importance than his echolarship. 
^ The onlv fence against the worid is a 

thorough knowledge of it He that 

thinks not this of more moment to his son, 
and for which he more needs a governor, 
than the languages and learned sciences, 
forgets of how much more use it i» to judge 
right of men and manage bis affairs wise- 
ly with them, than to speak Greek and 
Latin, and argue in mood and figure, or to 
have his head filled with the abstruse 
speculations of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics ; nay, than to be well versed 
in Greek and Roman writers, though that 
be much better for a gentleman than to 
be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; be- 
cause these ancient authors observed and 
painted mankind well, and give the best 
light into tha^ kind of knowledge. He 
that goes into the eastern parts of Asia 
will find aUe and acceptable men without 
any of these ; but witnout virtue, knowl« 
edge of the world, and ci^iHty, an accom- 
plished and valuable man can be found no- 
where.*'* 

59. It is to be remembered, that the 
person whose education Locke undertakes 
to fashion is an English gentleman. Vir- 
tue, wisdom, breeding, and learning are de« 
sirable for such a one in their order, but 
the last not so much as the rest.f It must 
be had, he says, but only as subservient 
to greater quuities. Ao objections have 
been more frequently raised against the 
scheme of Locke than on account of his 
depreciation of classical literature and of 
the study of the learned languages. This 
is not wholly true : Latin he reckons ab- 
solutely necessary for a gentleman, though 
it is absurd that those should learn Latin 
who are designed for trade, and never look 
again at a Latin book.J If he lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman's 
study, though he by no means would aban- 
don It, it is because, in fact, most gentle- 
men, especially in his age, have done very 
weU without it ; and nothing can be deemr 
ed indispensable in education of a child, 
the want of which does not leave a mani? 
feet deficiency in the man. *' No man," 
he observes, ^ can pass for a scholar who 
is ignorant of the Greek language. But I 
am not here considering of the education 
of a professed scholar, but pf a gentle- 
man.*'& 

60. The peculiar methods recommended 
by Locke in learning languages, especial- 
ly the Latin, appear to be of very doubtful 
utility, though some of them do not want 
strenuous supporters in the present day 
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3ach aie the method of iDteiiinear trans- 
lation, the learning of mere words without 
grammar, and, above all) the practice of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it 
well : a phcenix whom he has not shown 
us where to find.* In general, he seems 
to underrate the difficulty of acquiring 
what even he would call a competent 
learning, and what is of more importance, 
and no rare mistake in those who write 
on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of it$ 
literature. The best ancient writers b<Mh 
in Greek and Latin furnish so much of 
wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all 
that is beautiful and salutary, that no one 
who has had the happiness to know and 
feel what they are, will desire to see their 
study excluded or stinted in its just ex- 
tent, wherever the education of those who 
are to be the first and best* of the country 
is carried forward. And though by far 
the greater portion of mankind must, by 
forcp of terms, remain in the ranks of in- 
tellectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sign 
of any times when no thought is taken for 
those who may rise beyond it. . 

61. In every other part of instruction, 
Locke has still an eye to what is useful 
for a gentleman. French he justly thinks 
should be taught before Latin ; no geom- 
etry is required by him beyond Kuclid, 
but he recommends geography, history 
and chronology, dfawing, and, what may 
be thought now as little necessary for a 
gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence 
of Grotius and Pufiendorf. He strongly 
urges the writing En^sh well, though a 
thmg commonly neglected; and, after 
speaking with contempt of the artificial 
systems of logic and rhetoric, sends Uie 
pupil to Chillingworth for the best exam- 
ple of reasoning, and to Tully for the besJt 
idea of eloquence. " And let him read 
those things that are well writ in English 
to pcrfe<:t his style in the purity of onr 
language, ^'t 

oe. It would be to transcribe half this 
treatise were we to mention all the judi- 
cious and minute observations on the man- 
agement of children it contains. What« 
ever may have been Locke's opportulii^ 
ties, he certainly availed himself of them 
to the utmost. It is as far as possible 
from a theoretical book^ and in many re- 
spects, the best of modern times, such as 
those of the Edgeworth name, might rass 
for developments of his principles. The 
patient attention to every circumstance, a 
peculiar characteristic of the genius of 
Locke, is in aone of his works better dis* 
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played. His rules for the health of chO- 
dren, though sometimes trivial, since the 
subject has been more regarded : his ex- 
cellent advice as to checking effeminacy 
and timorousness ; his observations oa 
their curiosity, presumption, idleness, on 
their plays and recreations, bespeak an in- 
tense, thoQgh calm, love of truth and good- 
ness ; a quality which few have possessed 
more fully, or known so well how to ex- 
ert, as this admirable philosopher. 

63. No one had condescended to spare 
any thoughts for female educar r«i«ioa a 
tion, till Fenelon, in 1688, pub- r«Mi««d« 
lished his earliest work, Sur •^^"*- 
TEducatioades Filles. This was the do- 
oasion of his appointment as preceptor to 
the grandchildren of Louis XIV.; for 
much of this treatise, and periiaps the 
most valuable part, is equally applieahle 
to both sexes. It may be compared with 
that of Locke, written nearly at the same 
time, and bearing a great resemblance in 
its spirit. Both have the education of a 
polished and high-bred youth« rather than 
of scholars, before them; and Fenelon 
rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, 
or gives any rule which is not capable of 
being practised in female education. In 
many respects he coincides with our Eng- 
lish philosopher, and observes, with him, 
that a child learns much before he speaks, 
so that the cultivation of his moral quali-> 
ties can hardly begin too soon. Both 
complain of the severity of parents, and 
deprecate the mode of bringing in> by pun- 
ishment. Both advise the exhibition of 
virtue and religion in pleasing lights, and 
censure the austere dogmatism with which 
they were inculcated, before the mind was 
sumeiently developed to apprehend them* 
But the characteristic sweetness of Fene- 
Ion's disposition is often shown in con- 
trast with the somewhat stem inflexibilinr 
of Locke. His theory is uniformly indul- 
gent ; his method of education is a labour 
of love ; a desire to render children happy 
for the time, as well as afterward, runs 
through his book, end he may, perhaps, 
be considered the founder of that school 
which has endeavoured to dissipate the 
terrors and dry the tears of childhood. " I 
have seen,'' he says, -* many children who 
have learned to read in play ; we have 
only to read entertaininjgf stories to them 
out of a book, and insensibly teach them 
the letters ; they will soon desire to go for 
themselves to the source of their amuse- 
ment." *' Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engravings, 
clear types; for all that captivates Uie 
imagination facilitates study ; the choioe 
should be such as contain short and mm^ 
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veUous stories." These details are now 
tmial, bat in the day» of Fenelon they 
may have been otherwise. 

64. la several passages he displays not 
only a judicious spirit, but an observation 
that mast have been long exercised. ''Of 
all the qualities we perceive in children,'' 
he remarks, ** the^e is only one that can 
be trqsted as likely to be durajble, which 
is ^ond Judgment ; It always grows with 
their growth if it is well cultivated ; but 
the grace of childhood is effaced ; its ri- 
vacity is extinguished;^ even its sensibility 
is often lost, because their own passions 
and. the intercourse of others insensibly 
harden the hearts of young persons who 
enter into the world. *^ It w therefore a 
solid and just way of thinking which we 
should most value and most improve, and 
this not by any means less in girls than in 
the other sex, mnoe their duties and the 
occupations they are called opon to f&l do 
not less require it. Hence he hot only 
deprecates an excessive taste for dress, 
but, with more originality, points out the 
danger of that extreme delicacy and re- 
finement which incapacitate women for the 
ordinary affairs of life, and give them a 
contempt for a country life and rural econ- 
omy. 

65.. It win be justly thought, at present, 
that lie discourages too much the acmiisi- 
tion of knowledge by women. "Keep 
their minds,'' he says in one place, '* as 
much as you can within the usual limits, 
and let them understand that the modesty 
of their sex ought to shrink from science 
with almost as much delicacy as from 
vice." This seems, however, to be con- 
fined to science or philosophy in a strict 
•ense ; for he permits afterward a larger 
compass of reading. Women should write 
a good hand, understand orthography and 
the four nries of arithmetic, which they 
will want in domestic affairs. To these 
he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance 
with some of the common forms and 
maxims of law. Greek, Rbman, and 
French history, with the best travels, vrifl 
be valuable, and keep them from seeking 
pernicious fictions. Books also of elo- 
quence and poetry may be read with se- 
lection, taking care to avoid any that re- 
late to love ; music and painting may be 
taught with the same precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish lan^ages are of no 
ase but to enlarge their knowledge of 
dangerous books ; Latin is better as the 
language of the Church ; but this he would 
recommend only for girls of good sense 
and discreet conduct, who will make no 
display of the acquisition. 

Vol. II.— Y t 



SacT. II. — On PoLmcAL Philosopht. 

Ptiffendorf. — Spinosa. — Harrins^n's Oceaoa. — 
Locke <m Govemmem.— Political Economr. 

66. In the sevemh book of Pnffendorf 's 
great work he comes to political puirendorf <ta 
philosophy, towards which he theory or 
had been gradually tending for p®"***^ 
some time ; primary societies, or those of 
families, leading the way to the consider- 
ation of civil government. Grotius de- 
rives the origin of this from the natural 
sociableness of mankind. But this, as 
Puffendorf remarks, may be satisfied by 
the primary societies. The real cause 
was experience of the injuries which one 
man can inflict on another.* And, after 
a i^rolix disquisition, he concludes that 
civil society must have been constituted, 
first, by a covenant of a number of men, 
each with each, to form a commonwealth, 
and to be bound by the majority, in which 
primary covenant they must be unani- 
mous, that is, every dissentient would re- 
tain his natural liberty ; next, bv a resolu- 
tion or decree of the majority, that certain 
rulers shall govern the rest ; and, lastly, 
by a second covenant between these ru- 
lers and the rest, one promising to take 
care of the public weal, and the other to 
obey lawful commands.! This covenant, 
as he attempts to show, exists even in a 
democracy, though it is less evident than 
in other forms. Hobbes had admitted the 
first of these covenants, but denied the 
second ; Barbeyrac, the able commentator 
on Puffendorf, has done exactly the re- 
verse. A slate once formed may be con- 
ceived to exist as one person, with a sin- 
gle will, represented by that of the sover- 
eign, wherever the sovereignty may be 
placed. This sovereignty is found^ on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, ex- 
cept indirectly, like every other human 
power, by God. Puffendorf here combats 
the opposite opinion, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, in Ger- 
many as m England.^ 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judi- 
ciary powers, those or making war and 
peace, of appointing magistrates, and ler- 
ying taxes, are so closely connected that 
no one can be denied to the sovereign. 
As to his right in ecclesiastical matters, 
Poflfendbrf leaves it for others to deter- 
mine.^ tie seems, in this part of th6 
work, too favourable to unlimited mon- 
archy, declaring himself against a mixed 
government. The afovereign power must 
be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by 
the law itself has given. He even denies 
that all government is intended for the* 
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good of the governed ; a position strange- 
ly inconsistent with his theory of a cov- 
enant ; bat if it were, this end, the public 
good, may be more probably discerned by 
the prince than by the people.* Yet he 
admits that the exorbitances of a prince 
should be restrained by certain funda- 
mental laws, and holds that, having ac- 
cepted such, and ratified them by oath, he 
is not at liberty to break them ; arguing, 
with some apparent inconsistency, against 
those who maintain such limitations to be 
inconsistent with monarchy, and even rec- 
ommending the institution of councils, 
without whose consent certain acts of the 
sovereign shall not be valid. This can 
only be reconciled with his former decla- 
ration against a mixed sovereignty, by the 
distinction familiar to our own constitu- 
tional lawyers, between the joint acts of 
A and B, and the acts of A with B's con- 
sent. But this is a little too technical and 
unreal for philosophical politics.* Gov- 
ernments not reducible to one of the three 
simple forms he calls irregular; such as 
the Roman republic or German empire. 
But there may be systems of states, or 
aggregate communities, either subject to 
one king by different titles, or united by 
federation. He inclines to deny that the 
majority can bind the minority in the lat- 
ter case, and seems to take it for granted 
that some of the confederates can quit the 
league at pleasure.! 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be 
acquired, strictly speaking, by seizure or 
occupation, as m the ease <h lands, and 
requires, even after conquest, their con- 
sent to obey ; which will be given, in or- 
der to secure themselves from the other 
rights of war. It is a problem whether, 
after an unjust conquest, the forced con- 
sent of the people can give a lawful title 
to sovereignty. Puffendorf distin^shes 
between a monarchy and a republic thus 
unjustly subdued. In the former case^ so 
lon^ as the lawful heirs exist or preserve 
their claim, the duty of restitution contin- 
ues. But in the latter, as the people may 
live as happily under a monarchy as under 
a republic, he thinks that a usurper has 
only to treat them well, without scruple 
as to his title. If he oppresses them, no 
course of years will make his title lawful, 
or bind them in conscience to obey, length 
of possession beinff only length of injury. 
If a sovereign has heen justly divested of 
his power, the community becomes im- 
mediately free ; but if by unjust rebellion, 
his right continues till by silence he has 
appes^ to abandon it.^ 
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69. Every one will agree that a lawful 
ruler must not be opposed within the lim- 
its of his authority. But let us put the 
case that he should command what is un- 
lawful, or maltreat his subjects. What- 
ever Hobbes may say, a subject may be 
injured by his sovereign. But we should 
bear minor iiyuries patiently, and, in the 
worst cases, avoid personal resistance. 
Those are not to be hstened to who assert 
that a king, degenerating into a tsrrant, 
inay be resisted and punished by his peo- 

ge. He admits only a right of self-de- 
nee if he manifestly becomes a public 
enemy : in idl this he seems to go quite 
as far as Grotius himself. The next 
question is as to the right of invaders and 
usurpers to obedience. This, it will be 
observed, he had already, in some meas- 
ure, discussed ; but PuTOndorf is neither 
strict in method nor free from repetitions. 
He labours much about the rights of the 
lawful prince insisting upon them where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to 
the usurper. This, he thinks, must be . 
deemed temporary until the legitimate 
sovereign has recovered his dominions. 
But what may be done towards this end 
by such as have sworn fidelity to the ac- 
tual ruler he does not intimate. It is one 
of the nicest problems in political casuis- 
try.* 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from 
the supreme power, with respect to things 
left indifferent by the laws of God and na- 
ture. What chiefly belongs to them is the 
form and method of acquiring rights or ob- 
taining redress for wrongs. If we give 
the law of nature all that belongs to it, and 
take away from the civilians what they 
have hitherto engrossed and promiscu- 
ously treated of, we shall bring the civil 
law to a much narrower compass ; not to 
say that at present, whenever the civil law 
is deficient, we must have recourse to the 
law of nature, and that, therefore, in all 
commonwealths, the natural laws sup- 
ply the defects of the civiLf He argues 
against Hobbes's tenet that the civil law 
cannot be contrary to the law of nature ; 
and that what shall be deemed theft, mur- 
der, or adultery, depends on the former. 
The subject is bound generally not to obey 
the uiyust commands of his sovereign; 
but in the case of war, he thinks it, on the 
whole, safest, considering the usual diffi- 
culties of such Questions, that the subject 
should serve, ana throw the responsibility 
before God or the prince.^ In this prob- 
lem of casuistry, common usage is wholly 
against theory. 
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71. Punishment may be defined an evil 
inflicted by authority upon view of ante- 
cedent transgression.* Hence exclusion, 
on political grounds, from public office, or 
separation of the sick for the sake of the 
healthy, is not punishment. It does not 
belong to distributive justice, nor is the 
magistrate bound to apportion it to the 
malignity of the offence, though this is 
usual. Superior authority is necessary to 

Eunishment ; and he differs from Grotius 
y denying that we have a right to avenge 
the injuries of those who have no claim 
upon us. Punishment ought never to be 
inflicted without the prospect of some ad- 
vantage from it ; either the correction of 
the offender, or the prevention of his re- 
peating the offence. But example he 
seems not to think a direct end of punish- 
ment, though it should be regarded in its 
infliction. It is not necessary that all of- 
fences which the law denounces should be 
actually pjunished, though some jurists 
have questioned the right of pardon. Pun- 
ishments ought to be measured according 
to the object of the crime, the injury to the 
commonwealth, and the malice of the de- 
linquent. Hence offences against God 
should be deemed most crimincd, and next, 
such as disturb the state ; then whatever 
affect life, the peace or honour of families, 
private property or reputation, following 
the scale of the Decalogue. But though 
all crimes do not require equal severity, 
an exact proportion of penalties i^ not re- 
quired. Most of this chapter exhibits the 
vacillating, indistinct, and almost self-con- 
tradictory resolutions of difficulties so fre- 
quent in Puffendorf. He concludes by es- 
tablishing a ^reat truth, that no man can 
be justly punished for the offence of anoth- 
er ; not even a community for the acts of 
their forefathers, notwithstanding their 
fictitious immortsdity.f 

73. After some chapters on the law of 
nations, Puffendorf concludes with dis- 
cussing the cessation of subjection. This 
may onlinarily be by voluntarily removing 
to another state with permission of the 
sovereign. And if no law or custom in- 
terferes, the subject has a right to do this 
at his discretion. The state has not a 
right to expel citizens vrithout some of- 
fence. It loses all authority over a ban- 
ished man. He concludes by considering 
the rare case of so great a diminution of 
the people as to raise a doubt of their po- 
litical identity .t 

73. The political portion of this large 
Miuosor work is not, as will appear, very 
fertile in original or spacious re- 
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flection. A great degree of both, though 
by no means accompanied with a sound 
theory, distinguishes the Political Trea- 
tise of Spinosa, one which must not be 
confounded with the Theologico-political 
Treatise, a very different work. In this 
he undertakes to show how a state under 
a regal or aristocratic government ought 
to be constituted so as to secure the 
tranquillity and freedom of the citizens. 
Whether Spinosa borrowed his theory on 
the origin of government from Hobbes is 
perhaps hard to determine : he seems ac- 
ouainted with the treatise De Give ; but 
tne philosophical system of both was such 
as, in minds habituated like theirs to close 
reasoning, could not lead to any other re- 
sult. Political theory, as Spinosa justly 
observes, is to be founded on our expen- 
ence of human kind as it is, and on no vis- 
ionary notions of a Utopia or ffolden age ; 
and hence politicians of practical knowl- 
edge have written better on these subjects 
than philosophers. We must treat of men 
as liable to passions, prone more to re- 
venge than to pity, eager to rule and to 
compel others to act like themselves, more 
pleased with having done harm to oth- 
ers than with procuring their own good. 
Hence no state wherein the public a&airs 
are intrusted to any one's good faith can 
be secure of their due administration ; but 
means should be devised that neither rea- 
son nor (yassion should induce those who 
govern to o^^stnict the public weal ; it be- 
ing indifferent by what motive men act if 
they can be brought to act for the com- 
mon good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural 
power; it is that which the laws of na- 
ture, that is, the order of the world, give to 
each individual. Nothing is forbidden by 
this law except what no one desires or 
what no one can perform. Thus no one 
is bound to keep the faith he has plighted 
any longer than he will, and than he judg- 
es it useful to himself; for he has not lost 
the power of breaking it, and power is 
right in natural law. But he may easily 
perceive that the power of one man in a 
state of nature is limited by that of all the 
rest, and, in effect, is reduced to nothing, 
all men being naturally enemies to eadi 
other; while, on the other hand, by uni- 
ting their force, and establishing bounds by 
common consent to the natural powers of 
each, it becomes really more effective 
than while it was unlimited. This is the 
principle of civil government; and now 
the distinctions of just and unjust, right 
and wrong, begin to iq)pear. 

76. The right of the supreme magistrate 
is nothing but the coUective rights of the 
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citizens ; that is, their powers. Neither 
he nor they in their natural state can do 
wrong ; but, after the institution of gov- 
ernment, each citizen may do wrong by 
disobeying the magistrate; that, in fact, 
being the test of wrong. He has not to 
inquire whether the commands of the su- 
preme power are just or unjust, pious or 
impious; that is, as to action, for the 
state has no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are natu- 
rally enemies, and may make war on each 
other when they please. If they make 
peace or alliance, it is no longer binding 
than the cause, that is, hope or fear in the 
contracting parties, shall endure. All this 
is founded on the universal law of nature, 
the desire of preserving ourselves ; which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, an- 
imates all their actions. Spinosa in this, 
as in his other writings, is more fearless 
than Hobbes, and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuration 
of moral and religious principle, it is fre- 
quently placed in a more prominent view 
than his English precursor in the same 
system had deemed it secure to advance. 
Yet so slight is often the connexion be- 
tween theoretical tenets and human prac- 
tice, that Spinosa bore the character of a 
virtuous and benevolent man. We do not 
know, indeed, how far he was placed in 
circumstances to put his fidelity to the 

, test. In this treatise of politics, especial- 
ly in the broad assertion that good faith is 
only to be preserved so long as it is advan- 
tageous, he leaves Machiavel and Hobbes 
at some distance, and may be reckoned 
the most phlegmatically impudent of the 
whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, 
he proceeds, according to which the mul- 
titude transfers its rifht to a king or sen- 
ate, may unquestionstbly be broken, when 
it is advantageous to the whole to do so. 
But Spinosa denies to private citizens the 
right of judging concerning the public good 
in such a point, reserving, apparently, to 
the supreme magistrate an ultimate power 
of breaking the conditions upon which he 
was chosen. Notwithstanding this dan- 
gerous admission, he strongly protests 
against intrusting absolute power to any 
one man ; and observes, in answer to the 
common argument of the stability of des- 
potism, as in the instance of' the Turkish 
monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and 
desolation are to be called peace, nothing 
can be more wretched than peace itself. 
Nor is this sole power of one man a thing 
so possible as we imagine ; the kings who 
seem moat despotic trusting the public 
safety and their own to counsellors and 



favourites, often the woiBt and weakest in 
the state. 

78. He next proceeds to bis scheme 
of a well*regulated monarchy, Hit tiMory or 
which is in some measure ori- ■ mowchy. 

ginal and ingenious. The people are to be 
ivided into families, by which he seems 
to mean something like the fparpuu of 
Attica. From each of these, counsellors, 
fifty years of age, are to be chosen by the 
king, succeeding in a rotation quinquen- 
nial or less, so as to form a numerous 
senate. This assembly is to be consulted 
upon all public affairs, and the king is to 
be guided by its unanimous opinion. In 
case, however, of disagreement, the dif 
ferent propositions being laid before the 
king, he may choose that of the minority, 
provided at least one hundred counsellors 
have recommended it The less remark- 
able provisions of this ideal polity it would 
be waste of time to mention, except that 
he advises that all the citizens should be 
armed as a militia, and that the principal 
towns should be fortified, and, conjsequent- 
ly, as it seems, in their power. A mon- 
archy thus constituted woukl probablynot 
degenerate into the despotic form. Spi- 
nosa appeals to the ancient government 
of Aragon as a proof of the possibility of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy be 
comes to an aristocratical republic. In 
this he seems to have taken Venice, the 
idol of theoretical pohticians, as his pri- 
mary model, but with such deviations as 
affect the whole scheme of government. 
He objects to the supremacy of an elective 
doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in the election of that magistrate 
show the danger of the office itself, which 
was rather retained in the aristocratical 
polity as an ancient institution than from 
any persuasion of its usefulness. But the 
most remarkable discrepance between the 
aristocracy of Spinosa and that of Venice 
is that his great council, which ought, as 
he strongly urges, not to consist of less 
than 5000, the greatness of its numbers 
being the only safeguard against the close 
oligarchy of a few families, is not to be 
hereditary, but its vacancies to be filled 
up by self-election. In this election, in- 
deed, he considers the essence of aristoc- 
racy to consist, being, as is implied in its 
meaning, a government by the best, who 
can only be pronounced such by the choice 
of many. It is singular that he never ad- 
verts to popular representation, of which 
he must have knov/n examples. Democ- 
racy, on the contrary, he defines to be a 
government where political power falls to 
men by chance of birth, or by some means 
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«rhich has rendered them dtiaens, and 
ivha can claim it as their right without re- 
gard to the choice of others. And a de- 
mocracy, according to Sinnosa, may exist, 
if the law should limit this privilege of 
power to the seniors in age, or to the el- 
der branches of families, or to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation, although 
the numbers enjoying it should be a small- 
er portion of the community than in an 
aristocracy of the form he has recom- 
mended. His treatise breaks off near the 
beginning of the chapters intended to de- 
hneate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein all persons, i 
in their own power, and not infamous by 
crime, should have a share in the public 
government. I do not know that it can 
be inferred from the writings of Spinosa, 
nor is his authority, perhaps, sufficient to 
render the question of any interest, to 
which of the three plans devised by him, 
as the best in their respective forms, he 
would have ascribed the preference. 

80. The condition of France under Louis 
Ameioc de la XIV. was not Very tempting to 
Mottsnye. speculators on political theory. 
Whatever short remarks may be found in 
those excellent writers on other subjects 
who distinguish this period, we can select 
no one book that falls readily into this 
class. For Telemaque we must find an- 
other place. It is scarcely worth while 
to mention the political discourses on 
Tacitus, by Amelot de la Houssay e. These 
are a tedious and pedantic running com- 
mentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce 
general principles, but much unlike the 
short and poignant observations of Machi- 
avel and Bacon. A whole volume on the 
reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at 
Paris, is not likely to repay a reader's 
trouble ; at least, I have found nothing in 
it above the common level. I have no 
acquaintance with the other political wri- 
tings of Amelot de la Houssaye, one of 
those who thought they could make great 
discoveries by analyzing the constitution 
of Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commence- 
HarringTOQ*« ment of this period upon the re- 
oc«na- sources of hv own invention to 
replace an ancient monarchy by something 
new, ^nd rich at that time in reflecting as 
well as learned men, with an unshackled 
press, and a growing disdain of authority 
as opposed to argument, was the natural 
soil of political theory. The earliest fruit 
was Sir James Harrington^s Oceana, pub- 
lished in 1656. This once famous book is 
a political allegory, partly suggested, per- 
haps, by the Dodona's Grove of Howell, 
or by Barclay's Argenis, and a few other 



fictions of the preceding ag[e. His Oceana 
represents England, the history of whioh 
IS shadowed out with fictitious names. 
But this is preliminary to the great object, 
the scheme of a new commonwealth, 
which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
Megaletor, the lord archon, meaning, of 
course, Cromwell, not as he was, but as 
he ought to have been, the author feigns 
to have been established. The various 
laws and constitutions of this polity occupy 
the whole work. 

89. The leading principle of Harrington 
is that power depends on property ; deny- 
ing the common saying, that knowledge 
or prudence is power. But this property 
must be in land, " because, as to property 
producing empire, it is required that it 
should have some certain root or foothold, 
which, except in land, it cannot have, being 
otherwise, as it were, upon the wing. 
Nevertheless, in such cities as subsist 
mostly by trade, and have little or no land, 
as Holland and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land."* 
The law fixing the balance of lands is 
called by him agrarian; and without an 
agrarian law, he holds that no government, 
whether monarchical, aristocratic, or popu- 
lar, has an V long duration : this is rather 
paradoxical ; but his distribution of lands 
varies according to the form of the com- 
monwealth. In one best constituted the 
possession of lands is limited to iTsooo a 
year ; which, of course, in his time was a 
much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a 
good government is one '* established upon 
an equal agrarian arising into the super- 
structure, or three orders, the senate de- 
bating and proposing, the people resolving, 
and the magistracy executing by ail equal 
rotation through the suffrage of the people 
given bv the ballot." His more particular 
form of polity, devised for his Oceana, it 
would be tedious to give in detail ; the re- 
sult is a moderate aristocracy; property, 
though under the control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, having so great 
a share in the elections that it must pre- 
dominate. But it is an aristocracy of 
what we should call the middle ranks, 
and might not be unfit for a small state. 
In general it may be said of Harrington, 
that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, yet seldom 
profound ; but sometimes redeems himself 
by just observations. Like most theoreti- 
cal politicians of that age, he had an ex- 
cessive admiration for the republic of 
Venice.f His other political wntings are 
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in the same spirit as the Oceana, bat still 
less interestii^:- 

84. The manly repabticanism of Har- 
PMrtarehaor rington, though sometimes vis- 
FUiner. ionaiy and perhaps impraetica- 
ble, shines by comparison with a very op- 
posite theory, which, having been coun- 
tenanced in the early part of the century 
by our clergy, revived vdth additional 
favour after the Restoration. This was 
maintained in the Patriarcha of Sir Robert 
Filmer, written, as it appears, in the reign 
of Chariea I., but not published till 1680, 
at a time when very high notions of royal 
prerogative were as well received by one 
faction as they were indignantly rejected 
by another. The object, as the author 
declares, was to prove that the first kings 
were fathers of families; that it is un- 
natural for the people to govern or to 
choose governors ; that positive laws do 
not infringe the natural and fatherly power 
of kings. He refers the tenet of natural 
liberty and the popular origin of govern- 
ment to the schoolmen, allowing that all 
papists and the reformed divines have im- 
bibed it, but denying that it is found in the 
fathers. He seems, indeed, to claim the 
credit of an original hypothesis; those 
who have vindicated the nghts of kings in 
most points not having thought of this, 
but with one consent admitted the natural 
liberty and equality of mankind. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal 
theory of government as the basis of actual 
right was laid down as explicitly as by 
himself in what is called Bishop OveralFs 
Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I. But this doo^ had not 
been published when Filmer wrote. His 
arguments are singularly insufficient ; he 

Jjuotes nothing but a few irrelevant texts 
rom Genesis ; he seems not to have known 
at all the strength, whatever it may be, of 
his own case, and it is hardly possible to 
find a more trifling and feeble work. It 
had, however, the advantage of opportunity 
to be received by a party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the first who 
Sidney's Dit- dcvotcd his time to a refutation 
floaran on of this patriarchal theory, pro- 
GoYernment. pounded as it was, not as a plau- 
sible hypothesis to explain the origin of 
civil communities, but as a paramount 
title, by virtue of which all actual sover- 
eigns, who were not manifest usurpers, 
were to reign with an unmitigated despo- 
tism. Siduey*s Discourses on Govem- 



wonld study politics, let bim understand Venice ; 
he that understands Venice right shall go nearest to 
judge, notwithstanding the difference that is in 
evenr policy, right of any government in the worM." 



ment, notpublished till 1698, are a diffiiBS 
refdy to rilmer. Thev contain, indeed, 
many chapters full of historical learning 
and judicious reflection ; yet the constant 
anxiety to refute that whieh needs no 
refutation renders them a little tedious. 
Sidney does not condemn a limited mon 
archy like the English, but his partiality 
is for a form of republic which would be 
deemed too aristocratical for our populai 
theories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the rev- 
olution, attacked the Patriarcha 
with more brevity, and laid down 
his own celebrated theory of gov- 
ernment. The fundamental principle of 
Filmer is, .that paternal authority is nat- 
urally absolute. Adam received it from 
God, exercised it over his own childreot 
and transmitted it to the eldest bom for 
ever. This assumption Locke combata 
rather too difi'usely according to our no- 
tions. Filmer had not only to show this 
absolute monarchy of a Imeal ancestor, 
but his power of transmitting it in course 
of primogeniture. Locke denies thai 
there is any natural right of this kind, 
maintaining the equality of children. The 
incapacity of Filmer renders his discomfi- 
ture not difficult Locke, as will be seen, 
acknowledges a certain de facto authority 
in fathers of families, and possibly be 
might have found, as indeed he seems to 
admit, cdnsideraUe traces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the early ages of the 
world. It is the question of natural right 
with which he is here concerned ; and as 
no proof of this had been offered, he had 
nothinff to answer. 

87. In the second part of Ix)cke*s Trea- 
tise on Civil Government, he proceeds to 
lay down what he holds to oe the true 
principles upon which society is founded. 
A state of nature is a state of perfect free- 
dom and equality, but within the bounds of 
the law of nature, which obliges every one, 
and renders a state of liberty no state of 
license. And the execution of this law, in 
such a state, is put into every one's hands, 
so that he may punish transgressors 
against it, not merely by way of reparar 
tion for his own wrongs, but for those of 
others. '* Every offence that can be com- 
mitted in the state of nature may, in the 
state of nature, be punished equally, and 
as far forth, as it may in a common- 
wealth.^' And not only independent com- 
munities, but all men, as he thinks, till 
they voluntarily enter into some society, 
are in a state of nature.* 

88. "Whoever declares by word or ac- 
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Hon a settled deaign against another's life, 
iNits himself in a state of war against 
him, and exposes his own Ufe to be taken 
away, either by the other party or by any 
one who shall espouse his cause. And 
he who endeavours to obtain absolute 
power over another, may be construed to 
nave a design on his life, or, at least, to 
take away his property. Where laws pre- 
vail, they must determine the punishment 
of those who injure others ; but if the law 
is silenced, it is hard to think but that the 
appeal to Heaven returns, and the aggres- 
sor may be treated as one in a state of 
war.* 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any 
superior power except the law of nature. 
Civil hberty is freedom from the dominion 
of any authority except that which a legis- 
lature, established by consent of the com- 
monwealth, shall confirm. No man, ac- 
cording to Locke, can by his own consent 
enslave himself, or rive power to another 
to take away his lite. For slavery, in a 
strict sense, is but a continuance of the 
state of war between a conqueror and his 
captive, t 

90. The excellent chapter on property 
which foHows would be sufficient, if all 
Locke's other writings had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. 
Nothing can be more luminous than his 
deduction of the natural right of property 
from labour, not merely in gathering the 
fruits of the earth, or catclung wild an- 
imals, but in the cultivation of land, for 
which occupancy is but the preliminary, 
and gives, as it were, an incoherent title. 
'* As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 
proves, cultivates, and can use the pro- 
duct of, so much is his property. He by 
his labour does, as it were, enclose it from 
the common." Whatever is beyond the 
scanty limits of individual or family la- 
bour, has been appropriated under the au- 
thority of civil society. But labour is the 
primary basis of natural right. Nor can 
It be thought unreasonable that labour 
should confer an exclusive right, when it 
is remembered how much of everything's 
value depends upon labour alone. ^ What- 
ever bread, is more worth than acorns, 
wine than water, and cloth or silk than 
leaves, skins, or moss, that is wholly ow- 
in^ to labour and industry." The superi- 
ority in good sense and satisfactory eluci- 
dation of his principle, which Locke has 
manifested in this important chapter over 
Grotius and Puffendorf, will atrike those 
who consult those writers, or look at the 
brief sketch of their theories in the fore- 
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going pages. It is no less contrasted with 
the puerile rant of Rousseau against all 
territorial property. That property owes 
its origin to occupancy accompanied with 
labour, is now generally admitted; the 
care of cattle being of course to be con- 
sidered as one species of lalx>ur, and re- 
quiring at least a temporary ownership of 

91. Locke, after acut^lv remarking that 
the common arguments for the power of 
a father over his children would extend 
equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to the train 
^of reasoning in the first book of this trea- 
tise against the regal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they neces- 
sarily take of the infant child, and during 
his minority ; the power then terminates, 
though reverence, support, and even com- 
pliance are still due. Children are also 
held in subordination to their parents by 
the institutions of property, which com- 
monly make them dependant both as to 
maintenance and succession. But Locke, 
which is worthy to be remarked, inclines 
to derive the origin of civil government 
from the patriarchal authority; one not 
strictly coercive, yet voluntarily conceded 
by habit and fkmily consent. " Thus the 
natural fathers of families, by an insensi- 
ble change, became the politic monarchs 
of them too ; and as they chanced to live 
long, and leave worthy and able heirs for 
several successions or otherwise, so they 
laid the foundations of hereditary or elec- 
tive kingdoms."! 

92. The necessity that man should not 
live alone produced the primary society 
of husband and wife, parent and children, 
to which that of master and servant was 
early added; whether of freenoen enga- 

Sing their service for hire, or of slaves ta^ 
en in just war, who are by the right of 
nature subject to the absolute dominion 
of the captor. Such a family may some- 
times resemble a little commonwealth by 
its numbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its chief has no impe- 
rial power of life and death except over 
his slaves, nature having given him none 
over his children, though all men have a 
right to punish breaches of the la w of na- 
ture in others according to the offence. 
But this natural power they quit and re- 
sign into the hands of the community 
when civil society is instituted ; and it is 
in this union of the several rights of its 
members that the lej^islative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be 
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doii6 by ffeneral consent at the first for- 
matioD of goTeniiDent,4>r by the adhesion 
which any indiTidaal may ^Ye to one al- 
ready established. By either of these 
ways men pass from a state of natmns to 
one of pohUcal society, the ma^trate 
having now that power to redress injuries 
which had previooslv been each man's 
right. Hence absolute monarchy, in 
Locke's opinion, is no form of civil gov- 
ernment; for, there being no common 
authority to appeal to, the sovereign is 
still in a state or nature with regard to his 
subjects.* 

03. A community is formed by the 
unanimous consent of any body of men ; 
but, when thus become one body, the de- 
termination of the majority must bind the 
rest, else it would not be one. Unanimi- 
ty, after a community is once formed, can 
no longer be required ; but this consent of 
men to form a civil society is that which 
alone did or could give beginning to any 
lawful government in the world. It is 
idle to object that we have no records of 
such an event; for few commonwealths 
preserve the tradition of their own infan- 
cy : and whatever we do know of the ori- 
gin of particular states gives indications 
of this mode of union. Yet he again in- 
clines to deduce the usual origin of civil 
societies from imitation of patriarchal au- 
thority, which, having been recognised by 
each family in the arbitration of disputes, 
and even punishment of offences, was 
transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the father and representa- 
tive head of the infant community. He 
even admits that this authority might ta- 
citly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus 
the first governments were monarchies, 
and those with no express limitations of 
power, till exposure of its abuse gave oc- 
casion to social laws or to co-ordinate 
authority. In all this he follows Hooker, 
from the first bopk of whose Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity he quotes largely in his notes.! 

94. A difllculty commonly raised against 
the theory of compact is, that all men be- 
ing bom under some government, they 
cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, 
or even to make choice whether they will 
obey or no. This objection Locke does 
not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by 
supposing the sgreement of a distant an- 
cestor to oblige all his posterity. But, 
explicitly acknowledging that nothing can 
bind freemen to olMy any government 
save their own consent, he rests the evi- 
dence of a tacit consent on the enjoyment 
of land, or even on mere residence within 
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the domhdoiis of the eommnnlty ; every 
man being at liberty to relinquish his pos- 
sessions or change his residence, ana ei- 
ther incorporate himself with another 
commonwealth, or, if be can find an op- 
portunity, set iro for himself in some un- 
occupied part 01 the world. But nothing 
can make a man irrevocably a member 
of one society except his own voluntary 
declaration; such, perhaps, as the oath o^ 
allegiance, which Locke does not men- 
tion, ought to be reckoned.* 

05. The majority having, in the firal 
constitution of a state, the whole power, 
may retain it themselves, or delegate it to 
one or more persons.f And the supreme 
power is, in other words, the legiskture, 
sacred and unalterable in the hands where 
the community have once placed it, with- 
out which no, law can exist, and in which 
all obedience terminates. Yet this legis- 
lative authority itself is not absolute or 
arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of its 
subjecto. It is the joint power of individ- 
uals surrendered to the states but no man 
has power over his own hfe or his neigh- 
bour's property. The laws enacted by 
the legislature must be conformable to the 
will of God or natural jnstiee. Nor can 
it take any part of the subject's property 
without his own consent or that of the 
majority. '^ For if any one shall claim a 
power to lay and levy taxes on the people 
by his own authority and without such 
consent of the people, he thereby invades 
the fundamental law of property, and sub- 
verts the end of government. For what 
property have I in that which another may 
by right take, when he pleases, to him- 
self 1" Lastly, the legislative power is 
inalienable ; being but delegated from the 
people, it cannot be transferred to others.^ 
This is the part of Locke's treatise which 
has been open to most objection, and 
which, in some measure, seems to charge 
with usurpation all the established gov- 
ernments of Europe. It has been a theo- 
ry fertile of great revolutions, and per- 
haps pregnant with more. In some pari 
of this chapter also, though by no means 
in the most practical corollaries, the lan- 
^age of Hooker has led onward his more 
hardy discifde. 

00. Though the legislative power is 
alone supreme in the constitution, it is 
yet subject to the people themselves, who 
may alter it whenever they find that it 
acts against the trust reposed in it; all 
power given in trust for a particular end 
being evidently forfeited when that end 
is manifestly disregarded or obstructed- 
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But wSttfe Uie gowexnmmH sidmte tlie 
legislative is alone eovereiga, though it 
may be the usage to eall a sin^ execu- 
tive magistrate a sovereigQ^ if he has also 
a share in legislalion. Where this is not 
the case, the appellation is plainly im« 
proper. Locke has in this chapter a re- 
markable passage ; one, peihaps, of the 
iirst declarations in favour of a change 
in the electoral system of England. ** To 
what gross absurdities the following of . 
custom, when reason has left it, may lead, 
we may be satisfied when we see the bare 
name of a town* of which there remains 
not so much as the ruins; where scarce 
so much housing as a sheepcote, or more 
inhabitants than a shepherd is to be found, 
S!end as many representatives to the grand 
assembly of lawmakers as a whole coun- 
ty, numerous in people, and powerful in 
riches. This strangers stand amazed at, 
and, every one must confess, needs a rem- 
edy, though most think it hard to find 
one, because the constitution of the legis- 
lative bein^ the original and supreme act 
of the society, antecedent to all positive 
laws in it, and depending wholly on the 

gsople, no inferior power can alter it.'* 
ut Locke is less timid about a remedy, 
and suggests that the executive magis- 
trate might regulate the number of repre- 
sentatives, not according to old custom, 
but reason ; which is not setting up a new 
legislature, but restoring an old one. 
'* Whatsoever shall be done manifestly 
for the good of the people and the estab- 
lishing the government on its true found- 
ation, is, and always will be, just preroga- 
tive ;*'* a maxim of too dangerous lati- 
tude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be "a 
power of acting according to discretion 
for the public good without the prescrip- 
tion of the law, and sometimes even 
against if This, however, is not hy any 
means a good definition in the eyes of a 
lawyer ; and the word, being merely tech- 
nics, ought not to have been employed in 
so partial, if not so incorrect, a sense. 
Nor is it very precise to say that in Eng- 
land the prerogative was always largest 
in the hands of our wisest and best princes, 
not only because the fact is otherwise, but 
because he confounds the legal preroga- 
tive with its actual exercise. This chap- 
ter is the most loosely reasoned of any m 
the treatise.f 

08. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give 
no right at all, unless robbers and pirates 
may acquire a right. Nor is any one bound 
by promises which unjust force extorts 



from him. If we are not strong enough 
to resist, we have no remedy save pa- 
tience ; but our children may appeal to 
Heaven, and repeat their appeials till they 
recover their ancestral rignts, which was 
to be governed by such a legislation as 
themselves ^prove. He that appeals to 
Heaven must be sure that he has right on 
his side, and right, too, that is worth the 
trouble and cost of bis appeal, as he wiU 
answer at a tribunal that cannot be de- 
ceived. Even just conquest gives no far- 
ther right than to reparation of injury t 
and the posterity of the vanquished, m 
seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by theii 
parentis offence, so t^iat they have alwayc 
a right to throw off the yoke. The title 
of prescription, which has commonly been 
admitted to silence the com];>laints, if not 
to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds 
no favour with Locke.* And hence it 
seems that no state composed, as most 
have been, out of the spoils of conquest; 
can exercise a legitimate authority oter 
the latest posterity of tliose it has mcor- 
porated. Wales, for instance, has an eter . 
nal right to shake off the yoke of Eng 
land ; for what Locke says of consent to 
laws by representatives is of httle weight 
when these must be outnumbered in the 
general legislature of both countries ; and, 
indeed, the first question for the Cambro- 
Britons would be to determine whether 
they would form part of such a common 
legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of do- 
mestic conquest, gives no more right to 
obedience than unjust war; it is necessary 
that the people should both be at liberty to 
consent, and have actually cons^ted to 
allow and confirm a power which the con- 
stitution of their commonwealth does not 
recognise.f But tyranny may exist with- 
out usurpation, whenever the power re- 
posed in any one^s hands for the people's 
benefit is abused to their impoverishment 
or slavery. Force may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force ; in any 
other case, it is condemned before God 
and man. The king^s person is in some 
countries sacred by law ; but this, as 
Locke thinks, does not extend to the case 
where, by putting himself in a state of 
war with his people, he dissolves the goy<^ 
emment.| A prince dissolves the govern- 
ment by ruling against law, by hindering 
the regular assembly of the legislature, 
by changing the form of election, or by 
rendering the jpeople subject to a foreign 
power. He dissolves it alstr by neglect* 
mg or abandoning it, so that the laws can 
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not be pot into ezecntkm. The foveni- 
ment is also disaolved by breach of trust 
in either the legislature or the prinoe ; by 
the former, wl^ it asarps an arfoitraiy 
power over the lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of the subject ; by the latter, when 
he endeavours to corrupt the representa- 
tives, or to influence the choice of the 
electors. If it be objected that no gov- 
ernment will be able long to subsist if the 
people may set up a new kgisUture when- 
ever they take offence at the old one, he 
replies that mankind are too slow and 
averse to quit their old institutions for 
this danger to be ^iprehended. Much 
will be endured from rulers without mu- 
tiny or murmur. Nor is anjrthing more 
likely to restrain governments than this 
doctrine of the right of resistance. It is 
as reasonable to tell men they should not 
defend themselves against robbers, be- 
cause it may occasion disorder, as to use 
the same argument for passive obedience 
to illegal dominion. And he observes, af- 
ter Quoting some other writers, that Hook- 
er alone might be enough to satisfy those 
who rely on him for weir ecclesiastical 
polity.* 

too. Such is, in substance, the cele- 
ObKrTatioM bnUed treatise of Locke on civil 
m Mm um- government, which, with the fa- 
'^^ vour of pohtical circumstances 

and the authority of his name, became the 
creed of a numerous party at home ; while 
silently spreading the fibres from its roots 
over Europe and America, it prepared the 
wav for theories of political society, hard- 
ly bolder-in their announcement, but ex- 
pressed with more passionate ardour, from 
which the great revolutions of the last and 
present age have sprung. But as we do 
not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, 
we shall merely observe that neither the 
Revolution of 1088, nor the administration 
of William III., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the legitimacy 
of government. There was certainly no 
appeal to the people in the former, nor 
would it have been convenient for the lat- 
ter to have had the maxim established, 
that an attempt to corrupt the legislature 
entails a forfeiture of the intrusted power. 
Whether the opinion of Locke, that man- 
kind are slow to political change, be con- 
formable to an enlarged experience, must 
be judged by every one according to his 
reading and observation; it is, at least, 
very different from thai which Hooker, to 
whom he defers so matly in most of his 
doctrine, has uttered in the very first sen- 
tence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my 



* C. 19. 



} own part I most confess, that in these lat- 
ter ciiapiers of Locke on Govemmenl I 
see, what sometimes appears in his other 
writings, that the influence of temporary 
circumstances on a mind a httle too sus- 
ceptible of passion and resentment, had 
prevented that calm and patient examina- 
tion of all the bearings of this extensive 
sultiect which true philosophy requires. 

101. But, whatever may be our judgment 
of this work, it is equally true that it open- 
ed a new era of pohtical opinion in Eu- 
rope. The eariier writings on the side of 
popular sovereignty, whether those of Bd> 
chanan and Languet, of the Jesuits, or of 
the English republicans, had been either 
too closely dependant on temporary cir^ 
cumstances, or too much bound up with 
odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink 
very deep into the hearts of mankind. 
Their adversaries, with the coimtenance 
of every government on their side, kept 
possession of the field ; and neither jurist, 
nor theologian, nor philosopher on the 
Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriving the origin 
of civil society from compact, ventured to 
meet the delicate problem of resistance to 
tyranny, or of the right to reform a con- 
stitution, except in the most cautious and 
indefinite language. We have seen this 
already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But 
the success of the English Revolution; 
the necessity which the powers allied 
against France found of maintaining the 
title of WiUiam ; the peculiar interest of 
Holland and Hanover, states at that time 
very strong in the literary worid, in our 
new scheme of government, gave a weight 
and authority to principles which, with- 
out some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propoimd. 
Locke, too, lonff an exile in Hollancl, was 
intimate with Le Clerc, who exerted a 
considerable influence over the Protestant 
part of Europe. Barbeyrac, some time 
afterward, trod neariy in the same stepe, 
and, without going all the lengths of Locke, 
did not fail to tsuie a very different tone 
from the two older writers upon whom he 
has commented. 

103. It was very natural that the French 
Protestanto, among whom tradi- ^^ ^^ 
tions of a turn of thinking not the ReftajMi, 
most favourable to kings may have C'JUJIi, 
been preserved, should, in the hour 
of severe persecution, mutiny in words 
and writings against the despotism that 
oppressed them. Such, it appears, had 
been the language of those exiles, as it is 
of all exiles, when an anonymous traet, 
entitled Avis aux Refugi^z, was published 
with the date of Amsterdam in 1600. This* 
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under pretext of giving advice, in the 
event of their being pennittecl to return 
home, that they should get rid of their 
spirit of satire and of their republican 
theories, is a bitter and able attack qp 
those who had taken refuge in Holland. 
It asserts the principle of* passive obe- 
dience, ejctolling also the King of France 
and his government, and censuring the 
English Revolution. Public rumour as- 
cribed this to fiayle ; it has usually passed 
for his, and is even inserted in the collec- 
tion of his miscelianeous works.' Some, 
however, have ascribed it to Pelisson, and 
others to Larroque ; one already, and the 
other soon after, proselytes to the Church 
of Rome. Basnage thought it written by 
the latter, and published by Bayle, to 
whom he ascribed the preface. This is 
apparently in a totally opposite strain, but 
not without strong suspicion of irony or 
ill faith. The style ana manner through- 
out appear to suggest Bayle ; and, though 
the supposition is very discreditable to his 
memory, the weight of presumption seems 
much to incline Uiat way. 

103. The separation of political econ- 
Pbiiticai omy from the general science 
ecoiiMniato. which regards the weU-being of 
communities was not so strictly made by 
the earlier philosophers as in modem times. 
It does not follow that national wealth en- 
gaged none of their attention. Few, on 
the contrary, of those who have taken 
comprehensive views, could have failed 
to regard it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Puffendorf, Locke, we have al- 
ready seen priiofs of this. These may 
be said to have discussed the subject, not 
systematically, nor always with thorough 
knowledge, but with acuteness and in a 
philosophical tone. Others there were of 
a more limited range, whose habits of life 
and experience led them to particular de- 
partments of economical inquiry, espe- 
cially as to commerce, tlie precious met- 
als, and the laws affecting them. The 
Italians led the way ; Serra has been men- 
tioned in a former part of this volume, 
and a few more might find a place here. 
De Witt's Interest of Holland can hardly 
be reckoned among economical writings ; 
and it is said by Mortiof that the Dutch 
were not fond of promulgating their com- 
mercial knowledge ;* little, at least, was 
contributed from that country, even at a 
later period, towards the theory of becom- 
iog rich. But England now took a large 
share in this new literature. Free, inquis- 
itive, thriving rapidly in commerce, so that 
aer progress even in the nineteenth cen- 

♦ Pdyhiator, part iii., libfiii., ^ 3. 



tnry hatf hardly been in a gniater ratio 
than before and after the middle of the 
seventeenth, if we may trust the state- 
ments of contemporaries, she produced 
some writers who, though few of them 
merit the name of philosophers, may yet 
not here be overlooked, on account of 
their influence, their reputation, or ^eir 
position as links in the cnain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas 
Mun, an intelligent merchant in HanonFbr 
the earlier part of the centu- •»«» *'•*•• 
ry, whose posthumous treatise, England's 
Treasure l^ Foreign Trade, was publish- 
ed in 1664, but seems to have been writ- 
ten soon after the accession of Charles I.* 
Mun is generally reckoned the founder of 
what has been called the mercantile sys- 
tem. His main position is, that " the or- 
dinary means to increase our wealth and 
treasure is by foreign trade, wherein we 
must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of 
theirs in value."! We must, therefore, 
sell as cheap as possible ; it was by un- 
derselling the Venetians of late years 
that we had exported a great deal of cloth 
to Turkey .{ It is singular that Mun should 
not have perceived the difficulty of selling 
very cheap the iMt)duction8 of a country's 
labour, whose gold and silver were in great 
abundance. He was, however, too good 
a merchant not to acknowledge the inefil- 
cacy and impolicy of restraining by law 
the exportation of coin, which is often a 
means of increasing our treasure in the 
long run; advising instead a due regard 
to the balance of trade, or general surplus 
of exported goods, by which we shall in- 
fallibly obtain a stock of gold and silver. 
These notions have long since been cov- 
ered with ridicule ; and it is plain that, in 
a merely economical view, they must al- 
ways be delusive. Mun, however, looked 
to the accumulation of a portion of this 
imported treasure by the state ; a resource 
in critical emei^ncies which we have now 
learned to despise, since others have been 
at hand, but which, in reality, had made a 
great diflference in the events of war, and 
changed the balance of power between 
many commonwealths. Mun was Chud on 
followed, about 1670, by Sir Josiah t»*»- 
Child, in a discourse on Trade, written on 
the same principles of the mercantile sys- 
tem, but more copious and varied. The 
chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction 
of the legal interest of money from six to 



* Mr. Macalloch mya (Introdactory DiMoarwto 
Smith's Wealth of Nations), it had moat probably 
been written aboot 1635 or 1640. I remarked some 
thinga which senre to carry it up a Utile higher. 

t P. 11 (edit. 1664). t P.»8l . 
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four per cent., drawing an erroneous in- 
ference from the increase of wealth which 
had followed similar enactments. 
^ 105. Among the many difficulties with 
Locke on which the government of William 
^ co^ III. had to contend, one of the 
most embarrassing was the scarcity of 
the precious metals and depreciated con- 
dition of the coin. This opened the whole 
field of controversy in that province of 
political economy ; and the bold spirit of 
mquiry, unshackled by prejudice in favour 
of ancient custom, which in all respects was 
characteristic of that age, began to work by 
reasonings on ceneral theorems instead of 
collecting insidated and inconclusive de- 
tails. Locke stood forward on this, as on 
so many subjects, with his masculine sense 
and habitual closeness of thinking. His 
^ Considerations of the Consequences of 
lowering Interest and raising the Value 
of Money'* were published in 1691. Two 
farther treatises are in answer to the 
pamphlets of Lowndes. These economi- 
cal writings of Locke are not in all points 
conformable to the modem principles of 
the science. He seems to incline rather 
too much towards the mercantile theory, 
and to lay too much stress on the possess- 
ion of the precious metals. From his ex- 
cellent sense, however, as well as from 
some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless 
are, a portion of the exchangeable wealth 
of the nation, and by their mconsuraable 
nature, as well as by the constancy of the 
demand for them, one of the most impor- 
tant. ^ Riches do not consist,'' he says, 
'* in having more gold and silver, but in 
having more in proportion than the rest of 
the world or than our neighbours, where- 
by we are enabled to procure to ourselves 
a greater plenty of tne conveniences of 
Ufe." 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive 
the impossibility of regulating the interest 
of money by law. It was an empirical 
proposition at that time, as we have just 
seen in 8ir Josiah Child, to render loans 
more easy to the borrower by reducing 
the legal rate to four per cent. The whole 
drift of his reasoning is against an^ limi- 
tation, though, from fear of appeanng too 
paradoxical, he does not arrive at that in- 
ference. For the reasons he gives in fa- 
vour of a legal limit of interest, namely, 
that courts of law may have some rule 
where nothing is stipulated in the contract, 
and that a few money-lenders in the me- 
tropolis may not have the monopoly of all 
loans in England, are, especially the first, 
so trifling, that he could not have relied 
upon them ; and, indeed, he admits that, 



in other circumstances, there would be no 
dai^ger from the second. But his pn^ 
deiice having restrained him from speak* 
ing out, a famous writer, almost a cen* 
t^ry afterward, came forward to assert a 
paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the 
thinkiog part of mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver 
Locke conceived to be nugatory, and is 
averse to prohibit its exportation. The 
value of money, he maintams, does not de- 
pend on the rate of interest, but on its 
plenty relatively to commodities. Hence 
the rate of interest, he thinks, but perhaps 
erroneously, does not govern the price of 
land ; arguing from the higher rate of land 
relatively to money, that is, the worse in- 
terest it gave, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, than in his own time. But one 
of .Locke's positions, if oenerally received, 
would alone have sufficed to lower the 
value of land. '* It is in vain," he says, 
'* in a country whose great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the public charges of the 
government on anything else ; there at 
last it will terminate." The legislature 
soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in the annual land-tax ; an impost 
of tremendous severity at that time, the 
gross unfairness, however, of which has 
been compensated in Uter times by the 
taxes on personal succession. 

106. In such a monetary crisis ais that 
of his time, Locke was naturally obliged 
to consider the usual resource of raising 
the denomination of the coin. This, he 
truly says, would be to rob all creditora of 
such a proportion of their debts. It is 
probable thuit his influence, which was 
very considerable, may have put a stop to 
the scheme. He contends in his Further 
Considerations, in answer to a tract by 
Lowndes, that clipped money should go 
only by weight. This seems to have been 
agreed by both parties: but Lowndes 
thouffht the loss should be defrayed by a 
tax, Locke that it should fall on the hold- 
era. Honourably for the government, the 
former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the firat who laid 
anyrthing like a foundation for sta- staUaucai 
tistics or political arithmetic; that ^*^^' 
which is to the political economist what 
general history is to the philosopher. But 
their numerical reckonings of population, 
houses, value of lands or stock, and the 
like, though very curious, and sometimes 
taken from public documents, were not al- 
ways more than conjectural, ndr are they 
so full and minute as the spirit of calcula- 
tion demands. England here again took 
the lead, in Gpiunt's Observations on the 
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Bills of Mortality^ IWl; in Petty's Politi- 
eal AnUimetic (potthoraous in 1601), and 
other treatises of the same ingenious and 
philosophical person, and, we may add, in 
the Obsenrations of Gregory King on the 
Natural and Political State of England; 
for, thoDgh these were not published till 
near the end of the eighteenth century, the 
manuscripts had fallen into the hands of 
Dr. Charles Davenant, who has made ex- 
tracts from them in his own valuable con- 
tributions to political arithmetic. King 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which 
has somettraes brought his conjectures 
nearer to the mark than from the imper- 
fection of his data it was reasonable to ex- 
pect. Yet he supposes that the popula- 
tion of England, which he estimated, per- 
haps rightly, at five millions and a half, 
would not reach the double of that num- 
ber before A.D. 3300. Sir William Petty, 
with a mind capable of jast and novel the- 
ories, was struck by the necessary conse^ 
qnences of a uniformly progressive pop- 
ulation. Though the rate of movement 
seemed to him, as in truth it was, much 
slower than we have latterly found it, he 
clearly saw thai its continuance would, in 
an ascertainable length of tim«, overload 
the world. ** And then, according to the 
prediction of the Scriptures, there mast be 
wars and great slaughter.*' He conceived 
that, in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled 
in two hundred years ; but the whole con- 
ditions of the problem were far less under- 
stood than at present. Davenant*s Essay 
on Ways and Means, 1693, gained him a 
high reputation, which he endeavoured to 
augment by many subsequent works, some 
falling within the seventeenth century. 
He was a man of more enlarged reading 
than his predecessors, with the exception 
of Petty, and of close attention to the sta- 
tistical documents, which are now more 
copiously published than before ; but he 
seldom launches into any extensive the- 
ory, confining himself rather to the accu- 
muiation of facts and to the immediate in- 
ferences, generally for temporary purpo- 
ses, which they supplied. 



Sect. III. On Jcais^aoDBircs. 

110. In 1607, a short book was published 
Work! of £Lt Frankfort, by a young man 
Leibniti on of twcnty-two ycars, entitled 
Roman i«w. i^g^jjodi NovcB discendffi docen- 
daeque JurisprudentiaD. The science which 
of all had been deemed to require the most 
protracted labour, the ripest judgment, the 



most eiqperienced discrimination, was, as 
it were, invaded by a boy, but by one 
who had the genius of an.Alexander, and 
for whom the glories of an Alexander 
were reserved. This is the first produc- 
tion of Leibnitz; and it is probably, in 
many points of view, the most remaricable 
work that has prematurely ontted erudi- 
tion and solidity. We admire in it the « 
vast range of learning (for, though he could 
not have read all the books he names, 
there is evidence of his acquaintance with 
a great number, and, at least, with a well- 
filled chart of literature), the originality of 
some ideas, the commanding and compre 
hensive views he embraces, the philo- 
sophical spirit, the compressed style in 
which it is written, the entire absence of 
juvenility, of ostentatious paradox,* of im- 
agination, ardour, and enthusiasm, which, 
though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on 
such a subject. Faults have beeh cen- 
sured in this early performance, and the 
author declared himself afterward dissat- 
isfied with it.f 

111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer 
of the Roman jurisprudence ; he held the 
great lawyers of antiquity second only to 
the best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning; not even ac- 
knowledging, to any considerable degree, 
the contradictions (antlnomiae juris) which 
had perplexed their disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had 
been written. But the arrangement of 
Justinian he entirely disapproved ; and in 
another work. Corporis Juris reconcin- 
nandi Ratio, published in 1608, he pointed 
out the necessity, and what he deemed the 
best method of a new distribution. This 
appears to be not quite like what he had 
previously sketched, and which was rather 



* I iiM the epithet ostentatioaa because some of 
Ilia original theories are a little paradoxical ; thoa 
he baa a singular notion that the right of bequeath- 
ing property by teatament is derived from the immor- 
tafity of the soul ; the living heirs being, as it were, 
the attorneys of those we suppose to be dead. Quia 
mortui revera adboc vivunt, ideo manent domini re- 
ram, quoa vero hsredea reliqueraot, coocipiendi 
sunt jn procuratorea in ram soank In oor own dis- 
cusaions on the law of entail, I am not aware that 
this argument baa ever been explicitly urged, though 
the advocatea of perpetual control seem to have 
none better. 

t This tract, and all the other workaof Leibnitx 
on juris()rudence, will be found in the fourth vol- 
ume of his works by Dutens. An snalysis by Bon, 
professor of law at Turin, is prefixed to the Methodi 
NovsB, end he has pointed out a few errors. Leib- 
nitz says in a letter, about 1676, that his book was 
effusus potius quam scriptus, in itinere, sine libris, 
&c., and that it contained some things he no longer 
would have said, though there were others of which 
he did not repent.— Lerminier, Hist, do Droit, p. 150. 
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a philosophical than a veiy convenient 
method;* in this new arrangement he 
proposes to retain the texts of the Cornus 
Jans Civilis, but in a form rather like tnat 
of the PandecU than of the Inatitutea; to 
the latter of which, followed as it has been 
among us by Hale and Blackstone, he was 
very averse. 

113. There was only one man in the 
world who could have left so noble a science 
as philosophical jurisprudence for pursuits 
of a still more exalted nature, and for which 
he was still more fitted, and that man was 
Leibnitz himself. He passed onward to 
reap the golden harvests of other fields. 
Yet the study of law has owed much to 
him ; he did much to unite it with moral 
philosophy on the one hand, and with his- 
tory on the other ; a great master of both, 
he exacted, perhaps*, a more comprehensive 
course of legal studies than the capacity 
of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In Eng- 
land, also, its conduciveness to profession- 
al excellence might be hard to prove. It 
is, however, certain that, in Germany at 
least, philology, history, and philosophy 
have, more or leas since the time of Leib- 
nitz, marched together under the robe of 
law. " He did out pass over that king- 
dom,'' says Lerminier, *<and he has re- 
formed and enlarged it."t 

113. James Godefroy was thirty years 
enga|[ed on an edition of the The- 
risu: '. odosian Code, published, several 
Godeftoy. years after his death, in 1605. It 
^^'*^ lis by far the best edition of that 
body of laws, and retains a standard value 
in the historical department of jurispru- 
dence. Domat, a French lawyer, and one 
of the Port-Royal connexion, in his Loix 
Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, the first 
of five volumes of which appeared in IG89, 
carried into effect the project of Leibnitz, 
by rearranging the laws of Justinian, 
which, eapecially the Pandects, are well 
known to be confusedly distributed, in a 
more regular method, prefixing a book of 
his own on the nature and spirit of law in 
general. This appears to be a useful di- 
gest or abridgment, something like those 

« In his Methodi Nofvs he divides law, in the di- 
lactic part, accordina to the several soarces of 
rights; namely, 1. Nature, which gives us ri^ht 
over res nulUns, things where there is no pnor 
property. 2. Succession. 3. Possession. 4. Con- 
.ract. 5. Injury, which gives right to reparation. 

t Biogr. Univ. Lerminier, Hist du Droit, p. 142. 



made by Yiner and earlier writers of oar 
o^m texts, but, periiaps, with more com- 
pression and choice ; two editions of an 
English translation were published. Do- 
mat^s Public Law, which might, perhaps, 
in our language, have been called consti- 
tutional, since we generally confine the 
eiHthet public to the law of nations, forma 
a second part of the same woric, and con- 
tains a more extensive system, wherein 
theological morality, ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances,. and the fundamental laws of the 
French monarchy are reduced into meth- ' 
od. Domat is much extolled by hia coun- 
trymen; but in philo80(^cal jurispru- 
dence he seems to display little force or 
originality. Gravina, who obtained ahigh 
name in thia literature at the beginning of 
the next century, waa known merely as a 
professor at the close of this ; but a Dutch 
jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve Noodt so 
mention for his treatise on usury Vi^n- 
in 1698, wherein he both endeavoura to 
prove its natural and religious lawfulness, 
and traces its history through the Roman 
law. Several other worics of Noodt on 
subjects of historical jurisprudence seem 
to fall within this century, though I do not 
find their exact datea of publication. 

114. Grotius waa the acknowledged maa* 
ter of all who studied the theory uwerNa- 
of international right. It was, uom: Ptf- 
perhaps, the design of Puffendorf, ^*'^^- 
as we may conjecture by the title of hia 
great work on the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, to ranj^e over the latter field with aa 
assiduous diligence aa the fonner. But, 
from the length of his prolix labour on 
natural law and the rights of sovereigna, 
he has not more than one twentieth of the 
whole volume to spare for intemational 
questions; and this is in great meaaure 
copied or abridged from Grotius. In some 
instances he disagrees with his master. 
Puffendorf singularly denies that compacta 
made during war are binding by the law 
of nature, but for weak and unintelligible 
reaaons.* Treaties of peace extorted by 
uigust force he denies with more reason 
to be binding, though Grotius had held 
the contrary.? The inferior writers on the 
law of nations, or those who, like Wicque- 
fort in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional usages, it ia 
needless to mention. 



• B. Tiii., chap. 7. 



t Chap. 8. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HUTORT or POBTBT rROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Sect. I. On Italian Pobtrt. 

Filicaja. — Gakli.— Menzini.— ArcBdUn Society. 
1. Thb imitaton of Marini, fall of ex- 
Improved travagant metaphors, and the 
toneofitai- false thoughts usually called 
lu poetry. coneetH, were in their viffour at 
the commencement of this period. But 
their 'names are now obscure, and hare 
been overwhelmed by the change of pub- 
lic taste which has condemned and pro- 
scribed what it once most applauded. 
This change came on long before the 
close of the century, though not so deci- 
dedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the majority 
of popular writers. The general charac- 
tenstics, however, of Italian poetry be- 
came a more masculine tone, a wider 
reach of topics, and a selection of the 
most noble; an abandonment, except in 
the lighter l3rric8, of amatory strains, and 
especially of such as were languishing 
and querulous ; an anticipation, in short, 
as far as the circumstances of the age 
would permit, of that severe and elevated 
style which has been most affected for 
the last fifty years. It would be futile to 
seek an explanation of this manlier spirit 
in any social or political causes ;^ never 
had Italy, in these respects, been so life- 
less ; but the world of poets is often not 
the world around them, and their stream 
of living waters may flow, like that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from 
the surrounding brine. Chiabrera had led 
the way by the Pindaric majesty of his 
odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 

2. Florence was the mother of one who 
_. . . did most to inviprorate Italian poe- 
^^ try, Vincenzo Filicaja ; a man gift- 
ed with a serious, pure, and noble spirit, 
from which congenial thoughts spontane- 
ously arose, and with an imagination rath- 
er vigorous than fertile. The siege of 
Vienna in 1683, and its glorious deliver- 
ance by Sobieski, are the subjects of six 
odes. The third of these, addressed to 
the King of Poland himself, is generally 
most esteemed, though I do not perceive 
that the first or second are inferior. His 
ode to Rome, on Christina's taking up her 
residence there, is in many parts highly 
noetical; but the flattery of representing 



this event as sufficient to restore the eter- 
nal city from decay is too gross. It is 
not, on the whole, so successful as those 
on the siege of Vienna. A better is that 
addressed to Florence on leaving her for 
a rural solitude, in consequence of his 
poverty and the neglect he had experien- 
ced. It breathes an injured spirit, some- 
thing like the complaint of Cowley, with 
which posterity are sure to sympathize. 
The sonnet of Filicaja, '* Italia mia,'* is 
known by every one who cares for this 
poetry at all. This sonnet is conspicuous 
for its depth of feeling, for the spirit of its 
commencement, and, above all, for the 
noble lines with which it ends ; but there 
are surely awkward and feeble expres- 
sions in Uie intermediate part. Armentt 
for regiments of dragoons could only be 
excused by frequent usage in poetry, 
which, I presume, is not the case, though 
we find the same word in one of Filicaja's 
odes. A foreigner may venture upon this 
kind of criticism. 

3. FiUcaja was formed in the school of 
Chiabrera ; but, with his pomp of sound 
and boldness of imagery, tie is animated 
by a deeper sense both of religion and pa- 
triotism. We perceive more the language 
of the heart ; tne man speaks in his genu- 
ine character, not with assumed and mer- 
cenary sensibility, like that of Pindar and 
Chiabrera. His genius is greater than his 
skill ; he abandons himself to an impetu- 
osity which he cannot sustain, forgetful 
of the economy of strength and breath, as 
necessary for a poet as a racehorse. He 
has rarely or never any conceits or frivo- 
lous thoughts ; but the expression is some- 
times rather feeble. There is a general 
want of sunshine in Filicaja's poetry ; un- 
prosperous himself, he views nothing with 
a worldly eye ; his notes of triumph are 
without brilliancy, his predictions of suc- 
cess are without joy. He seems also 
deficient in the charms of grace and feli- 
city. But his poetry is always the effu- 
sion of a fine soul : we venerate and love 
Filicaja as a man, but we also acknowl- 
edge that he was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised him- 
self to the highest point that any ^ ^ 
lyric poet of Italy has attained. His 
odes are written at Rome, from about the 
year 1686 to the end of the century. 
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Compared with Chiabrera, or eyen Fllica- 
ja, he may be allowed the superiority : if 
he never rises to a higher pitch than the 
latter, if he has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed so 
much depth and truth of feeling, his en- 
thusiasni is more constant, his imagina- 
tion more creative, his power of language 
more extensive and more felicitous. ^* He 
falls sometimes," says Comiani, '* into ex- 
travagance, bot never into affectation 

His peculiar excellence is poetical expres- 
sion, always brilliant with a light of his 
own. The magic of his language used to 
excite a lively movement among the hear- 
ers when he recited his verses in the Ar- 
cadian Society.** Comiani adds that he 
is sometimes exuberant in words and hy- 
perbolical in images.* 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears 
to me at least equal to any in the Italian 
language. If it has been suggested by 
that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, the 
resemblance does not deserve the name 
of imitation; a nobleness of thought, im- 
agery, and language prevails throughout. 
But this is the character of all his odes. 
He chose better subjects than Chiabrera ; 
for the ruins of Rome are more glorious 
than the living house of Medici. He re- 
sembles him, indeed, rather than any oth- 
er poet, so that it might not always be 
easy to discern one from the other in a 
tingle stanza ; but Guidi is a bolder, a 
more imaginative, a more enthusiastic 
poet. Both adorn and amplify a little to 
excess ; and it may be imputed to Guidi 
that he has abused an advantage which 
his native language afforded. The Italian 
is rich in words, where the sound so well 
answers to the meaning, that it is hardly 
possible to hear them without an associa- 
ted sentiment : their effect is closely anal- 
ogous to musical expression. Such are 
the adjectives denoting mental elevation, 
as mtpcrlon altiero^ audace^ gagliardo^ m- 
domito, maestoso. These recur in the po- 
ems of Guidi with every nomi that will 
admit of them ; but sometimes the artifice 
is a litttle too transparent, and, though the 
meaning is not sacrMced to sound, we feel 
that it is too much enveloped in it, and 
are not quite pleased that a great poet 
should rely so much on a resource which 
the most mechanical slave of music can 
employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are 
Mentini ^^^S^^^ ^^^ in poetical language, 

but such as does not seem very 
original, nor do they strike us by much 
vigour or animation of thought. The al- 

• Vol. viiL, p. 324. 



lusions to mythology, which we never find 
in Filicaja, and rarely in Guidi, are too 
frequent. Some are of considerable beau- 
ty, among which we may distinguish that 
addressed to Magalotti, beginning, '' Un 
verde ramuscello in piaggia aprica.'* Men- 
zini was far from confining himself to this 
species of poetry ; he was better known 
in others. As an Anacreontic poet he 
stands, I believe, only below Chiabrera 
and Redi. His satires have been prefer- 
red by some to those of Ariosto ; but nei- 
ther Comiani nor Salfl acquiesce in this 
E raise. Their style is a miztm^ of obso- 
;te phrases from Dante, with the idioms 
of the Florentine populace ; and thooi^ 
spirited in substance, they are rather full of 
commonplace invective. Menzini strikes 
boldly at priests and governments ; and, 
what was dangerous to Orphens, at the 
whole sex of women. His Art of Poetiy, 
in five books, published in 1081, deserves 
some praise. As his atnbilious homeor 
prompcedf be inveighs against the corrup- 
tion of contemporary literatmre, especially 
on the stage ; ridiculing also the Pindaric 
pomp that some affected, not, perh^is, 
without allusion to his enemy Guidi. His 
own style is pointed, animated, sometimes 
poeticid, where didactic verse will admit 
of such ornament, but a little too diffuse 
and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are the great restorers 
of Italian poetry alter the usurps- 
tion of false taste. And it is to be 
observed that they introduced a 
new manner, very different from that of 
the sixteenth century. Several others 
deserv'e to be mentioned, though we can 
only do so briefly. The Satires of Sslva*- 
tor Rosa, full of force and vehemence, 
more vigorous than elegant, are such as 
his ardent genius and rather savage tem- 
per would lead us to expect. A far supe- 
rior poet was a man not less eminent than 
Salvator, the philosophical and every way 
accomplished Redi. Few have done so 
much in any part of science who have 
also shone so brightly in the walks of 
taste. The sonnets of Redi are esteem- 
ed ; but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco in 
Toscana, is admitted to be the first poem 
of that kind in modem language, and is • 
as worthy of Monte Pulciano wine as the 
wine is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honoars- 
ble part in the restoration of po- qj,j^ ^^ 
etry, though neither of them is ^^ 
reckoned altogether to have purified him* 
self from the infection of the preceding 
age. The sonnet of Paatorini on the 
imagined resistance of Genoa to the op» 
pression of Louis XIV. in 1684, tbomih 
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not borne out by historical truth, is one 
of those brestfaings of Italian nat.onality 
which we always admirei and which had 
now become more common than for a 
century before. It must be confessed, in 
feuerai, that when the protestations of 
a people against tyranny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that 
the tyranny has been relaxed. 

9. Rome was to poetry in this age what 
Cbri«cina*a Florence nad once been, though 
pMioiMfe Rome had hitherto done less ibr 
or letter*, ^j^^ Italian muses than any other 
great city. Nor was this so much doe to 
her bishops and cardinals as to a stranger 
and a woman. Christina finally took up 
her abode there in 1088. Her palace be- 
came the resort of all the learning and 
genius she could assemble round her ; a 
literary academy was estabtished, and her 
revenue was liberally dispensed in pen* 
sions. If Filieaja and Ouidi, both sharera 
of her bounty, hare exaggerated her prais- 
es, much may be pardoned to gratitude, 
and much also to the natural admiration 
which those who look up to power must 
feel for those who hare renounced it. 
Christina died in 1690, and her own acad- 
emy could last no kmger ; but a phienix 
sprang at once fiom its ashes. Crescim- 
beni, then young, has the credit of baring 
Society of planned the Society of Arcadians, 
AfMdiAiw. ivhich began in 1690, and has 
eclipsed in celebrity most of the earlier 
academies of Italy. Fourteen, says Cor- 
niani, were the original foundera of this 
society ; among whom were Crescimbeni, 
and Gravina, and Zappi. In course of 
time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in the chief cities of 
Italy. They determined to assume every 
one a pastoral name and a Greek birth- 
place, to hold their meetings in some ver** 
dant meadow, and to mingle with all their 
compositions, as far as possible, images 
from pastoral life : images always agree- 
able, because they recall the times of 
primitive innocence. This poetical tribe 
adopted as their device the pipe of seven 
reeds bound with laurel, and their prasi- 
dent or director was denominated general 
shepherd or keeper (custode generate).* 
The fantastical pan of the Arcadian So- 
ciety was common to them with all simi- 
lar mstitutions ; and mankind has getter- 
ally re()uired some ceremonial folUes to 
keep alire the wholesome spirit of asso- 
ciation. Their solid aim was to puri^r 
the national taste. Much had been al- 
ready done, and in great measure by their 



own membera, Mensini and («*uidi; but 
their influence, which was of <iourse more 
felt in the next century, has always been 
reckoned both important and auspicious to 
Italian literature. 



* Coniifttii. liii. , 901 . Tlmbotchi, id., 43. Crm- 
cimbmi, fltoria d'Aicadis (nprinttd by Msthiat). 
Vol. II.— 3 A 



8icT. II. Or Frskch Porniy. 
Fontiine.—Boileaih— Minor French Poeti. 

10. Wb must pass over Spain and Por* 
tugal as absolutely destitute of . .^,-y^ 
any name which requires com* ««<wim> 
memoration. In France it was very differ- 
ent; if some earlier periods had been not 
less rich in the number of veraifiers, none 
had produced poets who have descended 
with so much renown to posteriW. The 
most popular of these was La ^ntaine. 
Few wntere have left such a number of 
verses which^ in the phrase of his country, 
have made their fortune, iod been, like 
ready money, always at hand for prompt 
quoution. His lines have at once a pn>- 
verfoial truth and a humour of expression 
which render them constantlv applicable 
This is chiefly true of his Fables ; for his 
Tales, though no one will deny that they 
are lively enough, are not reckoned so well 
written, nor do they supjdy so much for 
general use. 

It. The models of La Fontaine^s styLs 
were partly the ancient fabulists charMtcr or 
whom he copied, for he pretends bia FabiM. 
to no originality; partly the old French 
noets, especially Marot. From the one 
he took the real gold of his fables them* 
selves, from the other he caught a peculiar 
arehness and vivacity, which some of them 
had possessed, perhaps, in no less decree, 
but which becomes more captivating from 
his intermixture of a solid and serious 
wisdom. For, notwithstanding the com* 
mon anecdotes, sometimes, as we may 
suspect, rather exaggerated, of La Fon- 
taine^s simplicity, he was evidently a man 
who had thought and observed much about 
human nature, and knew a little more of 
the world than he cared to let the world 
perceive. Many of his fables are admira- 
ble; the grace of the poetry, the happy 
inspiration that seems to have dictated tne 
turns of expression, place him in the ftnt 
rank among fabulists. Yet the praise of 
La Fontaine should not be indiscriminate. 
It is said that he gave the preference to 
Phadrus and ^sop above himself, and 
some have thought that in this he could 
not hare been sincere. It was, at least, a 
proof of his modesty. But, though we 
cannot think of putting Pbadms on a level 
with La Fontaine, were it only for this 
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reason, that in a vfork designed for the 
general reader, and surely fables are of 
this description, the qualities that {dease 
the manj are to be Tabled above those 
that please the few, yet it is true that the 
French poet might envy some talents of 
the Roman. Phedrus, a writer scarcely 
prized enough, because he is an early 
schoolbook, has a perfection of elegant 
beaut]^ which very few have rivalled. No 
word is out of its place, none is redundant, 
or could be changed for a better; his per- 
spicuity and ease make everything appear 
unpremeditated, yet everythingis wrought 
by consummate art. In many fables of La 
Fontaine this is not the case; he beats 
round, the subject, and misses often before 
he hits. Much, whatever La Harpe may 
assert to the contrary, eould be retrenched ; 
in much the exigences of rhyme and 
metre are too mamfest.* He has, on the 
other hand, far more humbur than Phe- 
drus ; and, whether it be praise or not, 
thinks less of his fable and more of its 
moral. One pleases by enlivening, the 
other pleases, but does not enliven ; one 
has more felicity, the other more skill ; 
but in such skill there is felicity.' 

19. The first seven satires of Boileau 
Boiiemi: appeared in 1666; and these, 
Bte eptoUfls. though much inferior to his later 
productions, are characterized by La Harpe 
as the earliest poetry in the French lan- 
guage where the mechanism of its verse 
was fully understood, where the style was 
always pure and elegant, where the ear 
was uniformly gratified. The Art of Poe- 
try was published in 1673, the Lutrin in 
1674; the Bpistles followed at various 
periods. Their elaborate though equable 
strain, in a kind of poetry which, never 
requiring high flights of fancy, escapes the 
censure of mediocrity and monotony which 
might sometimes fall upon it, generally 

* Let us take, for example, the first lines of 
L'H omme et la Conlenvre. 

Un homme rit nne coalenvre. 
Ah Ditehante, dit-il, ie m*en vais faire on obovts 
A.gjMA» a tout VuntTeri ! 
A ces mota raoimal perrera 
(C*eat le aerpeot que je veuz dire, 
Ei non rhomnUf on pwarroit auimerU ^y tnwtper) 
A ces mots le serpent se laissant attrapper 
Est pris, mis en un aac ; et, ce qui fnt le piie. 
On reaolut aa mort,/iU U coupabU m now. 
None of theae lines appear to me veiy happj ; but 
there can be no doubt about that in italica, which 

r'ls the efiect of the precedii^, and is feeblj re- 
cant. The last words are almoet equally bad ; 
BO question could arise about the serpent's guilt, 
which had been assumed before. But tbeaa petty 
bleonishes are abundantly redeemed by the reat of 
the iable, which is beautiful in choice of thoughu 
and language, and may be classed with the best in 
the coUectioi]. 



exeites more admiration in those who hare 
been accustomed to the numerous defects 
of less finished poets, than it retains in a 
later age, when others have learned to 
emulate and preserve the same uniformity. 
The fame of Pone was transcendant for 
this reason, and Boileau is the analogue of 
Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the 
model of the Essay on Criticism ; His An sf 
few poems more resemble each Pmtiy- 
other. I will not weigh in opposite scales 
two compositions, of which one claims an 
advantage from its originality, the other 
Arom the youth of its author. Both an 
uncommon efforts of critical good sense, 
and both are distinguished by their short 
and pointed language,, which remains in 
the memory. £»ileau has very well in- 
corporated the thottffhts of Horace with 
his own, and given them a skilful adapta* 
tion to his own times. He was a bold^ 
critic of his contemporaries than Pope« 
He took up arms against those who sharol 
the public favour, and were placed by half 
Pans fimong great dramatists and poets, 
Pradon, Desmarests, Breboeuf. This was 
not true of the heroes of the Dundad. 
His scorn was always bitter and probafaiy 
sometimes unjust ; yet posteri^ nas rati* 
fied almost all his judgments. False taste, 
it shoukl be remembered, had long infected 
the poetry of Europe; some steps had 
been lately taken to repress it, but ex- 
travagance, afifectation, and excess of re- 
finement are weeds that can only be eradi- 
cated by a thorough cleansing of the soil, 
by a process of burning and paring which f 
leaves not a seed of Uiem m the public 
mind. And when we consider the gross 
blemishes of this description that deform 
the earlier poetry of France, aa of other 
nations, we cannot blame the severity of 
Bmleau, though he may occasionally have 
condemned in the mass what contained 
some intermixture of real excellence. We 
have become, of late years, in England, so 
enamoured of the beauties of our old wri^ 
ters, and certainly they are of a superior 
kind, that we are sometimes more than a 
little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an 
art of poetry, Boileau has cnal- onnpariMNi 
lenffed an obvious comparison wiihHsiaca. 
with Horace. Yet they are very unlike ; 
one easy, colloquial, abandoning himself 
to every change that arises in his mind, 
the other uniform as a regiment under 
arms, always equal, always laboured, in- 
capable of a bold neglect. Poetry seems 
to have been the delight of one, the task 
of the other. The pam that Boileau must 
have felt in writing communicates itself ia 
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•ome measure to the reader ; we are fear- 
Ail of losing some point, of passing over 
some epithet without sufficiently perceiv- 
ing its selection ; it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to be viewed lonff and at- 
tentively, till our admiration of detached 
proofs of skill becomes wearisome by 
repetition. 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of 
Th. Lufrin. 5»»e poems of Boileau. Its sub- 

ject IS ill chosea ; neither inter- 
est nor variety could be given to it Tas- 
soifi and Pope have the advantage in this 
respect ; if their leading theme is trifling, 
we lose sight of it in the gay liveliness of 
description and episode. In Boileau, after 
we have once been told that the canons 
of a church spend their lives in sleep and 
eating, we have no more to learn, and 
grow tired of keeping company with a race 
so stupid and sensual. But the poignant 
wit and satire, the elegance and correct- 
ness of numberless coui^ets, as well as the 
ingenious adaptation of classic;^ passages, 
redeem this poem, and confirm its high 
place in the mock-heroic Une. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is 
G«o«rticbaxw insensibility. Far below Pope 
•cter or u« or even Dryden in this essen- 
^^^' tial quality, which the moral 
epistle or satire not only admits, but re- 
quires, he rarely auits two paths, those of 
reason and of raillery. His tone on moral 
subjects is firm and severe, but not very 
noble ; a trait of pathos, a single touch of 
pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. 
This of ilself serves to give^ a dryness to 
his poetry, and it may be doubtful, though 
most have read Boileau, whether many 
have read him twice. 

17. The pompous tone of Ronsard and 
Lyric poetry I>a Bartas had become ridico- 
lighter tbon lous in the reign of Louis XIV. 
berore. g^^j^ ^yitx of Malhorbe was too 
elevated for the public taste ; none, at least, 
imitated that wnter, though the critics had 
set the example of admiring him. Boileau, 
who had done much to turn away the 
world from imagination to plain sense, 
once attempted to emulate the grandilo* 
quent strains of Pindar in an ode on the 
taking of Namur, but with no such suc- 
cess as could encourage himself or others 
to repeat the experiment. Yet there was 
no want of gravity or elevation in the 
prose writers of France, nor in the trage- 
dies of Racine. But the French language 
is not very well adapted for the lugher 
kind of l^ric poetry, while it suits admira- 
bly the lighter forms of song and epigram. 
And their poets, in this a^e, were almost 
entirely men livmg at Pans, either in the 
court, or, at least, in a refined society, the 



most adverse of all to the poetical charac- 
ter. The infiuence of wit and politeness 
is ffenerally directed towards rendering 
enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridiculous ; 
and without these no great energy of ge- 
nius can be displayed. But, in their prop- 
er department, several poets of consider- 
able merit appeared. 

18. Benserade was called peculiarly the 
poet of the court; for twenty Bono^ndo 
yewcfi it was his business to com- 
pose verses for the ballets represented be- 
fore the king. His skill and tact were 
shown in delicate contrivances to make 
those who supported the characters of 
gods and goddesses in these fictions, being 
the nobles and ladies of the court, betray 
their real inclinations, and sometimes their 
gallantries. He even presumed to shadow 
in this manner the passion of Louis for 
Mademoiselle La Vallidre, before it was 
publicly acknowledged.* Benserade must 
nave had no small ingenuity and adroit* 
ness ; but his verses did not survive those 
who called them forth. In a different 
school, not essentially, perhaps, much 
more vicious than the court, out more 
careless of appearances, and rather proud 
of an immortality which it had no interest 
to conceal, that of Ninon PEnclos, several 
of higher reputation grew up ; Chapelle 
(whose real name was L'Huillier), La Fare, 
Bachaumont, Lainez, and Chan- ehtQiieu 
lieu. The first, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly the last of these, are worthy to be 
remembered. La Harpe has said, that 
Chaulieu alone retains a claim to be read 
in a style where Voltaire has so much left 
all others behind, that no comparison with 
him can ever be admitted. Cnaulieu was 
an original genius ; his poetry has a mark- 
ed character, being a happy mixture of a 
{[entle and peaceable philosophy with a 
ively imagination. His verses flow from 
his soul; and, though often negligent 
through indolence, are never in bad taste 
or affected. Harmony of versification, 
mce and gayety, with a voluptuous and 
Epicurean, but mild and benevolent turn 
of thought, belong to Chaulieu, and these 
are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readers.* 

10. It is rather sinpular that a style so 
uncongenial to the spirit of the age Puioni 
as pastoral poetry appears was P^c^nr. 
quite as much cultivated as before. But 
it is still true that the spirit of the age 

ened the victory, and drove the shep- 
ds from their shady bowers, though 
without substituting an^^ing more ration- 
al in the foiry tales wmch superseded the 

•LaHaipe. Boolerwek, vi, 137. BiogK Unit . 
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pastoral romance. At the middle of the 
century, and partially till near its cloae, 
the style of D'Urf6 and Scudery retained 
its popularity. Three poets of the age of 
0^^i, Louis were known in pastoral ; Be- 
' grais, Madame Deshoolidres, and 
Fontenelle. The firat belongs most to ;he 
genuine school of modem pastoral ; he is 
elegant, romantic^ full of complaining love ; 
the Spanish and French romances had 
^eeii bis model in in?ention, as Virgil was 
in style. La Harpe allows him nature, 
sweetness, and sentiment, hut he cannot 
emulate the vivid colouring of Viigil ; and 
the language of his shepherds, though sim- 
ple, wants elegance and harmony. The 



tone of his pastorals seem rather insipid, 
. narpe has quoted some pleas- 
ing Unes. Madame Deshoulieres, 



though La Harpe has 



u«rea. with a puivr style than Segrais, ac- 
cording to the same critic, hss less genius. 
Others have thou(^t her Idyls the best 
in the languaffc.* But these seem to b^ 
merely trivisd moralities addressed to 
flowers, brooks, and sheep, sometimes ex- 
pressed in a manner botn ingenious and 
natural, but, on the whole, too feeble to 
give much pleasure. Bouterwek observes 
U)at her poetry is to be considered as that 
of a woman, and that its pastoral morality 
would be somewhat childish in the mouth 
of man ; whether this says more for the 
lady or against her sex, 1 must leave to 
the reader. She has occasionally some 
very pleasing and even poetical passages.! 

the pipe IS Fontenelle. But his 
pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are too ar- 
tificial for the ancient school, and too cold 
for the romantic. La Harpe blames, be- 
sides this general fault, the negligent and 
prosaic phrases of his style. The best is 
thai entitled Ismene. It is, in fact, a poem 
for the world ; yet, as love and its artifices 
are found everywhere, we cannot censure 
anything as absolutely unfit for pastoral, 
save a certain leftnement which belonged 
to the author in everything, and which in*- 
terferes with odr sense of rural simplicity. 
90. In the superior walks of poetry 
Bmi epi0 France had nothing of which she 
poems, has been itu!lined to boast. Chape^ 
lain, a man of some credit as a critic, pro- 
duced hia long-laboured epic. La Pucelle, 
in 1656, which is only remembered by the 
insulting ridicule of Boileau. A similar 
fate has fallen on the Ctovis of Desma^ 
rests, published in 1684, though the Ger- 
man historian of literature has extolled 
the richness of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing 



* BiOfr- UniT. 



t Besterwek, «i., 15S. 



but a fantastic writer in Desmarests had 
possessed ae much fancy, the nationa] po- 
etry wouM have been of a higher charac- 
ter.* Brebasuf*a translaliott of the Pkar- 
aalia is spirited, but veiy extravagant. 

91. The literature of Germany was now 
more eorrvpted by bad taate than gwom 
ever. A second Silesian school, p****?. 
but much inferior to that of Opitz, was 
founded by Hoffmanswaldau and Lohen- 
stein. The firat had great facility, and 
imitated Ovid and Marini with seme sae- 
cess. The second, with, worse tasted al- 
ways tumid and striving at something el- 
evated, so that the Lohenstein swell be- 
came a by-word with later erttics, is so- 
perior to Hoffmanswaldan in richness of 
fancy, in poetical invention, and in warmth 
of feehng for all that is noble and grest. 
About the end of the century arose a new 
style, known by the mhappy name spirit- 
less (geistlos), which, avoiding the tone of 
Lohenstein, became wholly taoM and flat.t 



Sect. HI. On Eii«l»h Poctst. 

Waller.— Butler.- Milton — Dryden.— The HiiMt 
Poets. 

99. Ws might have phiced Waller in the 
former division of the seventeenth «,.^,^ 
century with no more impropriety * 

than we might have reserved Cowley for 
the latter ; both belong, by the date of their 
writings, to the two periods. And perhaps 
the poetry of Waller beare rather the 
stamp of the first Charles's age than of 
that which ensued. His repination vras 
great, and somewhat more durable than 
that of similar poets have generally been ; 
he did not witness its decay in his own 
protracted life, nor was it much diminish- 
ed at the beginning of the next century. 
Nor was this wholly undeserved. Waller 
has a more uniform elegance, a more sore 
facility and happiness of expression, and, 
above all, a greater exemption IVom gla- 
ring faults, such as pedantry, extravagance, 
conceit, quaintness, obscnrity, ungram- 
matical and unmeaning constnietions, than 
any of the Caroline era with whom he 
would naturally be compared. We have 
only to open Carew or Lovelace to per- 
ceive the difference ; not that WaBer fo 
wholly without some of these fatdts, bat 
that they are much less frequent. If oth- 
era may have brighter passages of fancy 
or sentiment, which is not difficult, he 



* Bouterwek, tI., 157. 



t Id , Tol. z., p. 268. H ehmm, iv. 
horn, Geechichte der Colter, Iv., ns. 



Hehmm, ir, S87. Eirh- 
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ka^baads better Ms vesonxBes, ind, though 
left behind in the beginning of the race, 
comes soorer to the goal. His Paneginic 
OB CromweU was celebrated. '^ Such a se- 
ries of verse/* it is said by Johnson* " had 
rarely appeared before in the Engtiah lan- 
guage. Of these lines some are grand, 
some are graeefal, .and all are muaieal. 
There is now and then a feeble verse or a 
trifling thought; but its great fault is the 
choice of its hero. "It may not be tiw opin- 
ion of aU, that Cromwell^s actions were of 
that obscure and pitiful character which 
the majesty of sons rejects, and Johnson 
has before observed that Waller's choice 
of encomiastic topics in this poem is very 
udicious. Yet nis deficiency in poetical 
vigour will surely be traced in this com- 
position ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises 
very high, and we find mach good sense 
and selection, much skill in the mechan- 
ism of language and metre, without ardour 
and without imaginatimi. In his amorous 
poetry he has little passion or sensibility ; 
but he is never free and petulant, never 
tedious, and never absurd. His praise 
consists much in negations ; but in a com- 
parative estimate, perhaps negations ought 
to count for a good deaL 

83. Hudibras was incomparably more 
Btttiei** popular than Paradise Lost; no 
UttdibrM poom in our language rose at once 
to greater reputation. Nor can this be 
called ephemeral, like that of most politi- 
cal poetry. For at least half a century 
a(ter its publication it was generally read 
and perpetually quoted. The wit of But- 
ler has still preserved many lines; but 
Hudibras now attracts comparatively few 
readers. The eulogies of Johnson seem 
rather adapted to what be remembered to 
have been the lame of Butler, than to the 
feelings of the surrounding generation; 
and since his time, new sources of amuse- 
ment have sprung up, and writers of a 
more intelligible pleasantry have super- 
seded those of the seventeenth century. 
In the fiction of Hudibras there was never 
much to divert the reader, and there is 
still less left at present. But what has 
been censured as a fault, the length of di- 
alogue, which puts the fiction out of sight, 
is in fact the source of all the pleasure 
that the work affords. The sense of But- 
ler is masculine, his wit inexhaustible, and 
it is supplied from every source of resding 
and observation. But these sources are 
oAen so unknown to the reader that the 
wit loses its effect throu|rh the obscurity 
of its allusions, and he yields to the bane 
of wit, a purUind, mole-like pedantry. 
His versification is sometimes spirited, 
and hi9 rhyines humonms ; .yet he wants 



that ease tod fiow which we require in 
light poetry. 

84. The subject of Paradise Lost is the 
finest that has ever been chosen 
for. heroic poetry ; it is also man- loS; 
aged by Milton with remarkable choice or 
skill. The Iliad wants complete- •"*'^'*'- 
Bess ; it has a unity of its own, but it is 
the unity of a part where we miss the re- 
lation to a whole. The Odyssey is per« 
feet enough in this point of view ; but the 
subject is hardly extensive enough for a 
legitimate epic. The iEneid is spread 
over too long a space, and perhaps the 
latter books have not that intimate con- 
nexion with the former that an epic poem 
requires. The Pharsalia is open to the 
same criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid 
is not deficient in unity or greatness of 
action ; but it is one that possesses no sort 
of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far su- 
perior both in choice and management to 
most of these. Yet the Fall of Mkn has a 
more ffenerai interest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that 
a religious epic labours under some open to 
disadvantages ; in proportion as it some dit 
attracts those who hold the same ^"*«*««- 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by 
those who dissent ttom him with indiffer- 
ence or aversion. It is said that the dis* 
covery of Milton^s Arianism, in this rigid 
generation, has already impaired the sale 
of Paradise Lost. It is also difficult to 
enlarge or adorn such a story by fiction. 
Milton has done much in this way ; yet he 
was partly restrained by the necessity of 
conforming to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of 
the Paradise Lost is admirable ; m arrangc- 
and here we perceive the advan- ««nt. 
tage which Milton^s great familiarity with 
the Greek theatre, and his own original 
scheme of the poem had given him. Ev- 
ery part succeeds in an order, noble, clear, 
and natural. It might have been wished, 
indeed, that the vision of the eleventh book 
had not been changed into the colder nar- 
ration of the twelfth. But what can be 
mor^ majestic than the first two books 
which open this great drama t It is true 
that they rather serve to confirm the sneer 
of Dryden, that Satan is Milton's hero, 
since they develop a plan of action in that 
potentate which is ultimately successful ; 
the triumph that he and his host must ex- 
perience in the fall of man being hardly 
compensated by their temporary conver- 
sion into serpents; a fiction rather too 
grotesque. But it is, pertiaps, only ped- 
antry to talk about the hero, as if a high 
personage were absolutely required in an 
epic poem to predominate over the rest. 
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The conception of Satan is doobtleaa the 
first effort of Milton's genius. Dante could 
not have ventured to spare so mnch lustre 
for a ruined archangel, in an age when no- 
thing less than horns and a tail were the 
orthodox creed.* 

27. Milton has displayed great skill in 
C|,^^i,„ the delineations of Adam and 
or Adam Eve ; be does not dress them up, 
and Eva. after the fashion of orthodox the- 
ology, which had no spell to bind his free 
spirit, in the fancied robes of primitive 
righteousness. South, in one of his ser- 
mons, has drawn a picture of unfallen man 
which is even poetical ; but it might be 
asked by the reader. Why, then, did he 
fall ? The first pair of Milton are inno- 
cent, of course, but not less frail than their 
posterity ; nor, except one circumstance, 
which seems rather physical intoxication 



* Coleridge hu a fine passage which I cannot 
resist my desire to transcribe. ** The character of 
Satan is pride and sensoal indulcence, finding in it- 
self the moiive of action. It is the character so of- 
t ten seen in little on the political stage. It exhibits 
all the restlessness, temerity, and cunning which 
have marked the mighty hunters of mankind from 
Nimrod to Napoleon. The common fascination of 
man is that these great men, as they are called, 
must act from some great motive. Milton has care- 
fully marked in his s^atan the intense selfishness, 
the alcohol of egotism, which would rather reign in 
hell than serve m heaven. To place this lust of 
self in oppoaition to denial of self or duty, and to 
ahow what exertions it would make, and what 
plains endure to accomplish its end, is Milton*s par- 
ticular object in the character of Satan. But around 
this character he has thrown a smgulsriiy of da- 
ring, a grandeur of sufferance, and a rained splen- 
dour, which constitute the very height of poetic 
sublimity ''—Coleridge's Kemains, p. 176. 

In reading such a parsgraph as this, we are struck 
by the vast improvement or the highest criticism, 
the philosophy of ssthetics, since the days of Addi- 
son. His pspers in the Spectator on Paradise Lost 
were perhaps superior to any criticism that had 
been written in our language ; and we must slways 
acknowledge their good sense, their judiciousness, 
and the vast service they did to oar literature, in 
settling the Paradise Lost on its proper level. But 
how little they satisfy us, even m treating of the 
natura noAtra/o, the poem itself ! and how little con- 
ception they show of the natura nattmsut the indi- 
vidual genius of the author ! Even in the periodi- 
cal criticism of the present day, in the midst of 
much thst is affected, much that is precipitate, 
much that is written for mere display, we find oc- 
casional reflections of a prorundity and discrimina- 
tion which we should aeek in vain through Dryden, 
or Addison, or the two Wartons, or even Johnson, 
though much superior to the rest. Hurd haa per- 
haps the merit ol^ being the first who in this coun- 
try aimed at philosophical criticism; he had great 
ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a facility in 
applying it ; but he did not feel very deeply, was 
somewhat of a coxcomb, and, having always before 
his eyes a model neither good in itself, nor made 
for him to emulate, he assumes a dogmatic arro- 
gance, which, as it alwaya offends the reader, so, for 
the most part, stands in the way of the author's own 
search for troth. 



than anything else, do we find an^^ sign ol 
depravity superinduced upon their trans- 
gression. It might even be made a Ques- 
tion for profound theologians, whether Eve, 
by taking amiss what Adam had said, and 
by self-conceit, did not sin before she tast- 
ed the fatal apple. The necessary pauci- 
ty of actors m Paradise Lost is perhaps 
the apology of Sin and Death ; they will 
not bear exact criticism, yet we do not 
wish them away. 

38. The comparison of Milton with Ho- 
mer has been founded on the - . 
acknowledged pre-eminence of id'hsomt / 
each in his own language, and um the 
on the lax application of the <"««nans. 
word epic to their great poems. But there 
was not much in common either between 
their senius or its products ; and Milton 
has taken less in direct imitation from Ho- 
mer than from several other poets. His 
favourites had rather been Sophocles and 
Euripides ; to them he owes the structure 
of bis blank verse, his swell and dignity 
of style, his grave enunciation of moral 
and abstract sentiment, his tone of descrip- 
tion, neither condensed like that of Dante, 
nor spread out with the diffuseness of the 
other Italians, and of Homer himself. 
Next to these Greek tragedians, Viigil 
seems to have been his model ; with the 
minor Latin poets, except Ovid^ he does 
not, I think, show any great familiarity ; 
and, though abundantly conversant with 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Marini,we cannot say 
that they influenced his manner^ which, 
unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never 
light, nor, in the sense we should apply 
the words to them, rapid and animated.* 

89. To Dante, however, he bears a 
much greater likeness. He has, compared 
in common with diat poet, a uni- ^*ti> i^»^ 
form seriousness, for the brighter colour- 
ing of both is but the smile of a pensive 
mind, a fondness for argumentative speech, 
and for the same strain of argument. This, 
indeed, proceeds in part fiom the general 
similarity, the religious and even theolo- 
gical cast of their subjects : I advert par- 
ticularly to the last part of Dante's poem. 
We may almost say, when we look to the 
resemblance of their prose writings, in 
the proud sense of being bom for some 
great achievement, which breathes through 
the Vita Nuova, as it does through Mil- 
ton^s eariier treatises, that they were twin 
spirits, and that each might have anima- 



* The solemnity of Milton is striking in those 
pessa^s where some other poets would indulge a 
little m voluptuousness, and. the more so, because 
this is not wholly uncongenial to him. A fow lines 
in Paradise Loat are rather too plain, and theix 
gravity makea them woraa. 
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ted the other's body ; that each would, as 
it were, have been the other, if he had 
lived in the other's age. As it is, I in- 
cline to prefer Milton, that is, the Para^ 
disa Lost, both because the subject is 
more extensive, and because the resources 
of his genius are more multifarious. Dante 
sms more against good taste, but onlj, per- 
hapsj because there' was no good taste in 
his time ; for Milton has also too much a 
disposition to make the grotesque acces- 
soiy to the terrible. Could Milton have 
written the lines on Ugolino ? Perhaps 
he could. Those on Francesca ! Not, I 
think, every line. Could Dante have plan- 
ned such a poem as Paradise Lost ! Not 
certainly, being Dante in 1300 ; but, living 
when Milton did, perhaps he could. It is, 
however, useless to go on with ouestions 
that no one can fully answer. To com- 
pare the two poets, read two or three can- 
tos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then 
two or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost. 
Then take Homer, or even Virgil, the dif- 
ference will be striking. Yet, notwith- 
standing this analogy of their minds, I 
have not perceived that Milton imitates 
Dante veiy often, probably from having 
committed le?s to memory while young 
(and Dante was not the favourite poet of 
Italy when Milton was there), than of 
Ariosto and Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the 
subject that suited his natural temper and 
genius. What, it is curious to conjec- 
ture, would have been Milton's success in 
his original design, a British story ? Far 
less, surely, than in Paradise Lost ; he 
wanted the rapidity of the common he- 
roic poem, ana would always have been 
sententious, perhaps arid and heavy. Yet, 
even as religious poets, there are several 
remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed, 
that in the Paradise of Dante he makes 
use of but three leading ideas, light, mu- 
sic, and motion; and that Milton has 
drawn Heaven in less pure and spiritual 
colours.* The philosophical imagination 
of the former, in this third part of his po- 
em, almost defecated from all sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spirit- 
ualizes all it touches. The genius of 
Milton, though itself subjective, was less 



so than that of Dante ; and he has to re- 
count, to describe, to bring deeds and pas- 
sions before the eye. And two peculiar 
causes may be assigned for this differ- 
ence in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Par- 
adise Lost ; the dramatic form which Mil- 
ton had originally designed to addpt, and 
his own theological bias towards anthro- 
pomorphitism, which his posthumous trea- 
tise on religion has brought to lig[ht. This 
was, no doubt, in some measure mevitable 
in such a subject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
yet much that is ascribed to God, some- 
times with the sanction of Scripture, some- 
tnnes without it, is not wholly pleasing ; 
such as " the oath that shook Heaven's 
whole circumference," and several other 
images of the same kind, which bring 
down the Deity in a manner not conso- 
nant to philosophical religion, however it 
may be oorne out by the sensual analo- 
g[ies or mythic symbolism of Oriental wri- 
ting.* 

31. We rarely meet with feeble lines 
in Paradise Lost,t though with Ei^vatioii or 
many that are hard, and, in z,^»iyi9. 
c6mmon use of the word, might be called 
prosaic. Yet few are truly prosai<v; few 
wherein the tone is not some way distin- 
guished fVom prose. The very artificial 
style of Milton, sparing in English idiom, 
and his study of a rhythm, not always the 
most grateful to our ears, but preservin^^ 
his blank verse from a trivial flow, is the 
cause of this elevation. It is at least 
more removed from a prosaic cadence 
than the slovenly rhymes of such con- 
temporary poets as Chamberlayne. Hia 



* Quarterly Reriew, Jane, 1825. This article 
contains some good and some questionable re- 
marks on Milton ; among the latter I reckon the 
proposition, that his contempt for women is shown 
II the delineation of Eve ; an opinion not that of 
Addison or of many othera who have thought her 
exquisitely drawn. It is true, that if Mikon had 
made her a wit or a 6hw, the fall would have been 
accounted for with as little difficulty as possible, 
and spared the aerpent bis trouble. 



" Johnson thinks that Milton should have se- 
cured the consistency of this poem by keeping im- 
materiality out of eight, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from hia thoughta. But here the subject 
forbsde him to preserve consistency, if, indeed, 
there be inconsistency in supposing a rapid aa- 
sumption ot* form by spiritual beings. For, though 
the instance that Johnson alleges of inconsistency 
in Satan's animating a toad was not necessary, vet 
hia animation of the aerpent was absolutely innis- 
pensable. And the same has been done by other 
poeta, who do not scruple to suppose their gods, 
their fairiea or devils, or their allegorical person- 
ages, inspiring thoughts, and even uniting them- 
selves with the spul, as well aa assuming aU kinds 
of form, though their natural appearance is almoet 
always anthropomorphic. Ana, after all, Satan 
does not animate a real toad, but takes the shape 
of one. ** Squat like a toad close br the ear of 
Eve." But he does no^ enter a real serpent, so 
that the instance of Johnson is ill chosen. If he 
had mentioned the serpent, ever^ one would have 
seen that the identity of the ammal aerpent with 
Satan is part of the original account. 

t One of the few exceptions is in the sublime 
description of Death, where a wretched hemistich, 
** Fierce as ten furies,** stands as an unsighllv 
I blemish. 
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▼enification is •ntirely his own, temed 
on a Latin and chiefly a Viigilian model, 
the pause less frequently resting on the 
close of the line than in Homer, and much 
less than in our own dramatic poets. But 
it 18 also possible that the ItaUan and 
Spanish blank verse may have bad some 
effect upon his ear. 

*S^. In the numerous imitations, and 
Hit blind- still more numerous traces of 
"•«• older poetry which we perceive 
in Paradise Lost, it is always to be kept 
in mind that he had only his recollection 
to rely upon.* His blindness seems to 
have been complete before 1654; and I 
scarcely think that he had betfun his poem 
before the anxiety and trouble into which 
the public strife of the commonwealth and 
the Restoration had thrown him gave lei- 
sure for immortal occupations. Then the 
femembrance of eaiiy reading came over 
his dark and lonely path like the moon 
emerging from the cloi^ds. Then it was 
that the muse was truly his ; not only as 
she poured her creative inspiration into 
his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, 
coming with fragments of ancient melo- 
dies, the voice of Euripides, and Homer, 
and Tasso : sounds that he had loved in 
youth, and treasured up for the solace of 
his age. They who, tliough not enduring 
the calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when afar from books, in solitude or 
in travelling, or in the intervals of worldly 
care, to feed on poetical recollections, to 
murmur over the' beautiful hues whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to 
recall the sentiments and images which 
retaip by association the charm that early 
years once gave them— they will feel the 
inestimable value of committing to the 
memory, in the prime of its power, what 
it will easily receive and indelibly retain. 
I know not, indeed, whether an education 
that deals much with poetry, such as is 
still usual in England, has any more solid 
argument among many in its favour, than 
that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
l^easures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing in part to his blindness, 
Hia puaion but more, perhaps, to his gener- 
ibrmiuic. al residence in a city, that Mil- 
ton, in the words of Coleridge, is ** not a 
picturesque, but a musical poet ;*' or, as I 
would prefer to say, is the latter more of 
the two. He describes visible things, and 
often with great powers of rendering them 

* I take this opportonity of roentioniiig, on the 
authority of Mr. Todd*s Inqairy into the Origin of 
Psndiso Lost (edit, of Milton, vol. ii, p. 229), that 
Ijsndar, whom 1 hmve taxed with icnoraoca, p. 186 of 
this vol., retitjp pobliriied the poem of Barlaiu on the 
nuptials of ▲dam and Eve. 



raamfest, what the Greeks called tvofryei^ 
though seldom with so much circumstan- 
tial exactness of observation as Spenser 
or Dante ; but he feels music. The sense 
of vision delighted his imagination, but 
that of sound wrapped his whole soul in 
ecstasy. One of his trifling faults may 
be connected with this, the excessive pas- 
sion he displays for stringing together so- 
norous names, sometimes so obscure that 
the reader associates nothing with them, 
as the word Namancos in Lycidas, which 
long baflled the commentators. Hence 
his catalogues, unlike those of Homer and 
Virgil, are sometimes merely ornamental 
and misplaced. Thus the names of un- 
built cities come strangely forward in 
Adam's vision,* though he has afterward 
gone over the aame ground with better 
effect in Paradise Regained. In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry. But, 
thou|[h he was rather too ostentatious of 
learning, the nature of his subject de- 
manded a ffood deal of episodical orna- 
ment. And this, rather tnan the prece- 
dents he might have alleged from the Ital- 
ians and others, is perhaps the best apol- 
ogy for what some grave critics have 
censured, his frequent allusions to fable 
and my thology. These give much paaits la 
relief to the severity of the poem. faradiM 
and few readers would dispense '-°^- 
with them. Less excuse can be made 
for some affectation of science which has 

Kroduced hard and unpleasing lines; but 
e had been bom in an age when more 
credit was gained by reading much than 
by writing well. The faults, however, of 
Paradise Liost are, in general, less to be 
called faults than necessary adjuncts of 
the qualities we most admire, and idiosyi^ 
crasies of a mighty genius. 'The verse of 
Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, and 
almost always in ease; but what better 
can be said of his prose? His foreign 
idioms are too frequent in the one, but 
they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton^s advance 
to glory is now generally owned lu profrwi 
to have been much exaggerated ; ^ '^e- 
we might say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth. "The sale of 1300 copies in 
two years,*' says Johnson, '^ in opposition 
to 60 much recent enmity, and to a style 
of versification new to all and disgusting 
to many, was an uncommon example of 
the prevalence of genius. The demand 
did not immediately increase ; for many 
more readers than were supplied at firsf 
the nation did not afford. Only 3000 werf 
sold in eleven years." It would hardly. 



♦ Par. Lost, xi., 386. 
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liow«¥er, be amA, eY«n ia this «fe, of a 
poem, 3000 eopies of wbieh had been aoAd 
in eleven veara, that its aucceaa liad been 
small ; and I have some few doubts wheth- 
er Paradise Lost, published eleven years 
since, would have m^ with a greater de- 
mand There is sometimes a want of 
coDgenis|lity in public tsete which no pow^ 
er of genius will overconie. For Milton 
it must be said by eveiy one conversant 
with the literalnrs of tfie age that piece- 
ded Addison's famous critieism, from 
which some have dated the reputation of 
Paradise Lost, that he took his plsi^ 
among great poets from the beginning. 
The fancy of Johnson, that few dared to 
praise it, and that ^ the Revolution |)ut an 
end to the secreey of love," is without 
foundation ; the govemroeat of Charles 
II. was not so absurdly tyrannical, nor 
did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, 
in his prefiice to the State of Innocence, 
published soon after Milton'a death, to 
epeak of its original, Paradise Lost, as 
*' undoubtedly one of the greatest, most 
noble, and most sublime poems which ei- 
ther this age or nation has produced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost 
ParadiM never e^iperienced, seems to have 
^•fUMd- been loog the lot of Paradise Re- 
gained. It was not popular with the 
world ; it was long believed to manifest a 
decay of the poet's genius, and, in spite 
of all the critics have written, it is still 
but the favourite of some whose predi- 
leetioAs for the Miltonic style are very 
strong. The subject is so much less ca- 
pable of calling forth the vast powers of 
nis mind, that we should be unfair in com- 
paring it throughout with the greater po- 
em: it has been called a mc^l of the 
shorter epic, an action comprehending 
few characters and a brief space of time.* 
The love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, 
imbibed from Greece, is still more appa- 
rent than in Paradise Lost; the whole 
poem, in fact, may almost be accounted a 
drama of primal simplicity, the narrative 
and descnptlve part serving rather to di^ 
versify and relieve the speeches of the 
actors than their speeches, as in the legit- 
imate epic, to enliven the narration. Par- 
adise Regained abounds mith' j^sages 
equal to any of the same nature in Parar 
disc Lost; but the argumentative tone is 
kept up till it produces some tediousness ; 
and perhaps, on the whole, less pains 
have been exerted to adorn and elevate 
even that which appeals to th0 imagina- 
tion. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of 



* Todd*s Milton, voL v., a. SOS. 
Vot. II.--3B 



lifilton's poems ( we see in it, per- 

haps more distinctly than in Par- ArmUtia*. 
adise Regained, the ebb (^ a mighty tide. 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevails 
throughout ; but the language is less poet- 
ical than in Paradise Lost ; the vigour of 
thought remains, but it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone 
well kept up by the chorus ; they are too 
sententious, too slow in movement, and, 
except bv the metre, are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other personages. 
But this metre is itself infelicitous ; the 
lines being frequently of a number of syl- 
lables not raeognised in the usage of Eog- 
lish poetry, and, destitute of rhsrthmical 
language, 4ll into prose. Milton seems 
to luve forgotten that the ancient chorus 
had a musical accompaniment. 

87. The style of Samson, being essen- 
tially that of Paradise Lost, may show us 
how much more the latter poem is found- 
ed on the Greek tragedians than on Ho- 
mer. In Samaon we have sometimes the 
pompous tone of JBschylus, more fre- 
quently the sustained majesty of Sopho- 
cles ; but the religious solemnity of Mil- 
ton's own temperament, as well as the 
nature of the subject, have given a sort 
of breadth, an unbroken severity to the 
whole drama. It is, periuips, not very 
popular even with the lovers of poetry ; 
yet, upon close comparison, we should find 
that it deserves a higher place than many 
of its prototypes. We might search the 
Greek tragedies lonff for a character so 
powerfully conceived and maintained as 
that of Samson himself; and it is only 
conformable to the sculptural simplicity 
of that form of drama which Milton adopt- 
ed, that all the rest should be kept in sub- 
ordination to it. '^It is only," Johnson 
says, " by a blind confidence in the repu • 
tation of Milton, that a drama can be 
praised in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, nei- 
ther hasten nor retard the catastrophe." 
Such a drama is certainly not to be ranked 
with Othello and Macbeth^ or even with 
the (Edipus or the Hippolytus ; but a sim- 
ilar criticism is applicable to several fa- 
mous tragedies in the less artificial school 
of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
PersaB of iUschylus, and, if we look strict- 
ly, to not a few of the two other masters. 

38. The poetical genius of Dryden came 
slowly to perfection. Bom in orrder.. 
1681, his first short poems, or, as hja^Her 
we might rather say, copies of '**'^ 
verses, were not written till he approached 
thirty ; and, though some of his dramas, 
not indeed of the best, bek>ng to the next 
period of his life, he hid reached the a^e 
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of fifty before his high rank at a poet had 
been confirmed by indubitable proof. ^ Yet 
he had manifested a superiority to his im- 
mediate contemporaries ; his Astnea Re- 
dux, on the Restoration, is well Tersified ; 
the lines are seldom weak, the couplets 
have that pointed manner which Cowley 
and Denham had taught the world to re- 
quire; they are harmonious, but not so 
varied as the style he afterward adopted. 
The Annus MirabiUs, in 1667, is of a high- 
er cast ; it is not so animated as the later 
poetry of Dryden, because the alternate 
quatrain, in which he followed Davenant^s 
Gondibert, is hostile to animation ; but it 
is not less favourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought. 
Davenant, indeed, and I>enham may be 
reckoned the models of Dryden, so far as 
this can be said of a man of original ge- 
nius, and one far superior to theirs. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Dryden, it 
has been said by Scott, was the power of 
reasoning and expressing the result in ap- 
propriate language. This, indeed, was the 
characteristic of the two we have named, 
and, so far as Dryden has displayed it, 
which he eminently has done, he bears a 
resemblance to them. But it is insuflicient 
praise for this great poet. His rapidity of 
conception and readiness of expression are 
higher qualities. He never loiters about 
a single thought or image, never labours 
about the turn of a phrase. The impres- 
sion upon our minds, that he wrote with 
exceeding ease, is irresistible, and I do not 
know that we have any evidence to repel 
ft. The admiration of Dryden gains upon 
us, if r may speak from my own experi- 
ence, with advancing years, as we become 
more sensible of the difficulty of his style, 
and of the comparative facility of that 
wRich is merely imaginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a sa- 
AbMioraand tirical, a reasoning, a descrip- 
Aebitopiiei. tive and narrative, a lyric poet, 
and as a translator. As a dramatist, we 
must return to him again. The greatest 
of his satires is Absalom and Achitophel, 
that work in which his powers became 
fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed. The ad- 
mirable fitness of the English couplet for 
satire had never been shown before; in 
less skilful hands it had been ineffective. 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry 
the sense beyond the second line, which, 
for the most part, enfeebles the emphasis ; 
his triplets are less numerous than usual, 
but energetic. The spontaneous ease of 
expression, the rapid transitions, the gen- 
eral elasticity and movement, have never 
been excelled. It is superfluous to praise 



the discrimination and vivacity of the chief 
characters, especially Shaftesbury and 
Buckulgham. Satire, however, is so much 
easier tiian panegyric, that with Ormond, 
Ossory, and Mulgrave he has not been 
quite so successful. In the second part 
of Absalom and Achitophel, written by 
Tate, one long passage alone is inserted 
by Dryden. ft is excellent in its line pf 
satire, but the line is less elevated ; the 

Eersons delineated are less important, and 
e has indulged ipore his natural prone- 
ness to virulent ribaldry. This fault of 
Dryden's writings, it is just to observe, 
belonged less to the man than to the age. 
No libellous invective, no coarseness of 
allusion, had ever been spared towards a 
private or political enemy. We read with 
nothing but dissust the satirical poetry of 
Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, and Marvell« 
or even of men whose high rank did not 
soften their style, Rochester, Dorset, Mul- 
grave. In Dryden there was, for the first 
time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
bis severity, and a discretion even in his 
taunts which made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some meas- 
ure a continuation of Absalom 

and Achitophel, as it bears "■""•^"•^ 
wholly on Shaftesburv, is of uneoual merit, 
and,*on the whole, falls much below the 
former. In Mac Flecknoe, his satire on 
his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the 
inferiority of the subject, wliich could not 
bring out so much of Dryden's hicher 
powers of mind ; but scarcely one of his 
poems is more perfect. Johnson, who 
admired Dryden almost as much as he 
could any one, has yet, from his prone- 
ness to critical censure, very much ex- 
aggerated the poet*s defects. ^* His faults 
of negligence are be)rond recital. Such is 
the unevenness of his compositions, that 
ten lines are seldom found together with- 
out somethinff of which the reader is 
ashamed.*' This might be true, or more 
nearly true, of other poets of the seven- 
teenth century. Ten good consecutive 
lines will, perhaps, rarely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But 
it seems a great exaggeration as to Drvden. 
I would particularly instance Mac Fleck- 
noe as a poem of about four hundred lines, 
in which no one will be condemned as 
weak or negligent, though three or four 
are rather too ribaldrous for our taste. 
There are also passages, much exceeding 
ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel, as 
well as in the later works, the Fables, 
which excite in the reader none of the 
shame for the poet's carelessness with 
which Johnson has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Drvden 
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TteHiod appear, more or less, in the 
tod Panther, greater part of his poetry ; rea- 
son in rhyme was his peculiar delight, to 
which he seems to escape from the mere 
excursions of fancy. And it is remarkaUe 
that he reasons better and more closely 
in poetry than in prose. His productions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Religio 
Laici and the Hind and Panther. The 
latter is every way an extraordinary poem. 
It was written in the heyday of exultation, 
by a recent proselyte to a winning side, as 
he dreamed it to be ; by one who never 
spared a we^er foe, nor repressed his 
triumph with a dignified moderation. A 
year was hardly to elapse before he ex- 
changed this fulness of pride for an old 
age of disappointment and poverty. Yet 
then, too, his genius was unquenched, and 
even his satire was not l^ss severe. 

43. The first lines in the Hind and 
ito Bingiiiar Panther are justly reputed among 
tMv. the most musical in our language ; 
and perhaps we observe their rhythm the 
better because it does not gain much by 
the sense; for the allegory and the fable* 
are seen, even in this commencement, to be 
awkwardlv blended. Yet, notwithstanding 
their evident incoherence, which some- 
times leads to the verge of absurdity, and 
the facility they give to ridicule, I am not 
sure that Dryden was wropg in choosing 
this singular fiction. It was his aim to 
bring forward an old argument in as novel 
a style as he could ; a dialogue between a 
priest and a parson would have made but 
a dull poem, even if it had contained some 
of the excellent paragraphs we read in the 
Hind and Panther, ft is the grotesqueness 
and originality of the fable that gives this 

r>ero its peculiar zest, of which no reader, 
conceive, is insensible ; and it is also by 
this means that Dryden has contrived to 
relieve his. reasoning by short but beauti- 
ful touches of description, such as the sud- 
den stream of light from heaven which 
announcea the conception of Jameses un- 
fortunate heir, near the end of the second 
book. 
43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is 
sharp, ready, and pleasant, the 
lu re8«oning. j^gasoning is sometimes admira- 
bly close and strong ; it is the energy of 
Bossuet in verse. I do not know that the 
main argument of the Roman Church could 
be better stated; all that has been well 
said for tradition and authority, all that 
serves to expose the inconsistencies of a 
vacillating Protestantism, is in the Hindis 
mouth. It is such an answer as a candid 
man should admit to any doubts of Dry- 
den's sincerity. He who could argue as 
powerfully as the Hind, may well be al- 



lowed to have thought himself in the right. 
Yet he could not forget a few bold thoughts 
of his mor6 skepticid days ; and such is his 
bias to sarcasm, that he cannot restrain 
himself from reflections on kin^ and 
priests when he is most contending for 
them.* 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories 
modernized from Boccaccio and rr.,, p wi 
Chaucer, are at tliis day proba- * ^ 
bly the most read and the most popular ol 
Dryden's poems. They contain passages 
of so much more impressive beauty, and 
are ^ altogether so far more ^adapted to 
general sympathy than those we have 
mentioned, that I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judgment. Yet Johnson^s 
accusation of negligence is better support- 
ed by these than by the earlier poems. 
Whether it were that age and misfortune, 
though they had not impaired the poet's 
vigour, had rendered its continual exertion 
more wearisome, or, as is, perhaps, the 
better supposition, he reckoned an easy 
style, sustained above prose, in some 
fdaces rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much 
which might appear slovenly to critics of 
Johnson's temper. He seems, in fact, to 
have conceivea, like Milton, a theory that 
good writing, at least in verse, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or 
to sink into familiar phrase, and that any 
deviation from this rigour should be brand- 
ed as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, 
like Ariosto, and like Chaucer, whom he 
had to improve, that a story, especiaHy 
when not heroic, should be told in easy 
and flowing language, without too much 
difference from that of prose, relying on 
his harmony, his occasional inversions, 
and his concealed skill in the choice of 
words, for its effect on the reader. He 
found, also, a tone of popular idiom— not, 
perhaps, old English idiom, but such as 
had crept into society — current among his 
contemporaries; and, though this has in 
many cases now become insufferably vul- 
gar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the 
times in condemning it. This last blem- 
ish, however, is not much imputable to 
the Fables. Their beauties are innumeru 
able, yet few are very well chosen; some^ 
as Guiscard and Sigismunda, he has in- 



* By education rootfc have been misled ; 
So they behere bec&ose thev were ao bred. 
The prieat continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man. 

Part iii. 

** Call yoo this ba«kiQg of your friends ?** his new 
allies might have said. 
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jured Ihrott^ coaraeneM of miiid, which 
neitiiier yetur$ nor religioa had purified; 
and we want Id bU the power over emotion, 
the charm of sympathy, the akilful arrange- 
ment and selection of circrnnstance, which 
narrative poetry claims as its highest 
graces. 

45. Dryden^s fame as a Ivric poet de- 
HivOdes: Ai- pcnds a vciy Uttis OB his Ode 
andtffsFiMt on Mrs. KiUSgrew's death, but 
almost entirely on that for St. Cecilia's 
Day, commonly called Alexander's Feast. 
The former, which b moch praised by 
Johnson, has a few fine lines,'aungled with 
a far greater number ill conceived and ill 
expressed; the whole composition has 
that spirit which Dryden hardly ever want- 
ed, but it is too faulty for nigh praise. 
The latter used to pass for the best woric 
of Dryden and the best ode in the Ian* 
guage. Many would now agree with me 
uiat it is neither one nor the other, and 
that it was rather overrated during a pe- 
riod when criticism was not at a hiffh 
point. Its excellence, indeed, is undema- 
ble ; it has the raciness, the rapidity, the 
mastery of language which belong to Dry- 
den; the transitions are animated, the 
contrasts effective. But few lines are 
highly poetical, and some sink to the level 
of a common drinking-song. It has the 
defects, as well as the merits of that po- 
etry which is written for musical accom- 
paniment. 

46. Of Dryden as a translator it is need- 
Hto cmw less to say much. In some in- 
iJfi^S ^ stances, as in an ode of Horace, 

"' he has done extremely well ; but 



Vifftt. 



his Virgil is, in my apprehension, the least 
successful of his chief works. Lines of 
consumraaie excellence are frequently 
shot, like threads of gold, through the 
web ; but the general texture is of an or- 
dinary material. Dryden was little fitted 
for a translator of Virgil ; his mind was 
more rapid and vehement than that of his 
original, but by far less elegant and judi- 
cious. This translation seems to have 
been made in haste ; it is more negligent 
than any of his own poetry, and the style 
is often almost studiously, aiui, as it were, 
spit'^fuUy vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden, from the 
ihtmnmotvo- death of Milton in 1674 to his 
Jjyfromthe own In 1700, was not only unap- 
proached by any English poet, 
but he held almost a complete monopoly 
of English poetry. This latter period of 
the seventeenth century, setting aside 
these two great names, is one remarkably 
steril in poetical genius. Under the first 
Stuarts, men of warm imagination and sen- 
sibility, though with deficient taste and lit- 



tle command of language, liad dose w&mm 
honour to our literature; though once 
neglected, they have come forward again 
in public esteem, and, if not very exten- 
sively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they de- 
serve. The versifiers of Charles II. and 
William's days have experienced the op- 
posite fate ; popular for a time, and loo^ 
so far known, at least byname, as to have 
entered rather langely into collections of 
poetry, they are now held in no rp^^ard, 
nor do they claim much favour from 
just criticism. Their object in general 
was to write like men of the worid; with 
ease, wit, sense, and spirit, but dreadinff 
any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moru 
emotion, as the pifrfwble source of ridicule 
in their readers. Nothing quenches the 
flame of poetry more than this fear of the 
prosaic multitude, unless it is the commu- 
nity of habits with this very multitude ; a 
life such a^ these poets generally led, of 
taverns and brothels, oi> what came much 
to the same, of the court. We cannot say 
of Dryden that "he bears no traces of 
those sable streams ;*' they sully too much 
the plumage of that stately swan, but his 
indomitable genius carries him upward to 
a purer empyrean. The rest are just dis- 
tinffuishable from one another, not by any 
hini gifts of the muse, but by degrees of 
spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of skill and 
harmony in versification, of good sense 
and acuteness They may easily be dis- 
posed of. Cleveland is some- soiminiiuv 
tiroes humorous, but succeeds ^^^^^^ 
only in the lightest kinds of po- ■■•'•*^ 
etry. MarveU wrote sometimes with more 
taste and feeling than was usual, but his 
satires are gross and stupid. Oldham, far 
superior in this respect, ranks perhaps 
next to Dryden ; he is spirited and point- 
ed, but his versification is too negligent, 
and his subjects temporary. Roscommon, 
one of the best for narmony and correct- 
ness of language, has little vigour, but he 
never offends, and Pope has justly praised 
his "unspotted bays.'* Mulgrave affects 
ease and spirit, but his Essay on Satire 
belies the supposition that Dryden had any 
share in it. Rochester, with more con- 
siderable and varied genius, might have 
raised himself to a higher place than he 
holds. Of Otway, Duke, and severs^ 
more, it is not worth while to give any 
character. The Revolution did nothing 
for poetry; William's reign, always ex- 
cepting Dryden, is our nadir in works of 
imagination. Tlien came Blackmore vrith 
his epic poems of Prince Arthur and King 
Arthur, and Pomftet with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intol- 
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enble by their frigid asid tame monotony 
in the next The lighter poetry^ iiiea»- 
time, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the eerious ; the Btaie of soci- 
ety was much lese adverse to it. Roche»- 
ter, Dorset, and some more whose names 
are unknown, or not easily traced, do 
credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1699, a poem was pub^ 
lished, Garth's Dispensary, whicl| de^ 
serves attention, not so much for its own 
merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, 
at whatever interval, as from its indicating 
a transitional state in our versification. 
The general straeture of the couplet 
through the seventeenth century may be 
called abnormous ; the sense is not only 
often carried beyond the second tiue, 
which the French avoid, but the second 
line of one couplet and the first of il» next 
are not seldom united in a single sentence 
or a portion of one, so that the two, though 
not rhyming, must be read as a couplet. 
The former, when as dexterously mana- 
ged as it was by Dryden, adds much to the 
beauty of the general versification ; but 
the latter, a sort of adultery of the lines 
already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme's altar, can scarcely ever be pleas* 
ing, unless it be in narrative poetry, where 
it may bring the sound nearer to prose. 
A tendency, however, to the French rule 
of constantly terminating the sense with 
the couplet will be perceived to have in- 
creased from the Restoration. Roscom- 
mon seldom deviates from it, and in long 
passages of Dryden himself there will 
hardly be found an exception. But per- 
haps it had not been so uniform in any 
former production as in the Dispensary. 
The versification of this once famous 
mock-heroic poem is smooth and regular, 
but not forcible ; the language clear and 
neat : the parodies and allusions happy. 
Many lines are exeetient in the way of 
pointed application, and some are remem- 
oered and quoted where few call to mind 
the author. It has been remarked that 
Garth enlarged and altered the Dispensary 
in almost every edition, and, what is more 
uncommon, that every alieratlon was for 
the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as bat 
for the Lutrin, it might probably not have 
been written, and there are even particu- 
lar resemblances. The subject, which is 
a quarrel between the physicians and 
apothecaries of London, may vie with that 
of Boileau in want of general interest ; yet 
it seems to afford more diversity to the 
satirical poet. Garth, as has been inti- 
mated, is a link of transitioh between the 
style and turn of poetry under Charles and 



William, and that we find in Adiison, 
Prior, TiekeU, and Pope, in the reign of 
Anne. 



SSCT. IV. On liMTOf POITST. 

49. Ths Jesuits were not unmindful of 
the credit their Latin verses had Lattn poeti 
done them in periods mr^re fa- oiitaiy- 
vourable to that exercise of taste than the 
present. Even in Italy, which had ceased 
to be a very genial soil, one of their nunv 
ber, Ceva, may deserve mention. 
His Jesus Puer is a long poem, not **"" 
inelegantly written, but rather singular in 
some of its descriptions, where the poet 
has been nM>re solicitous to adorn his sub- 
ject than attentive to its proper charac- 
ter; and the same objection might be 
made to some of its episodes. Ceva 
wrote also a. philosophical poem, extolled 
by Corniani, but which has not fallen into 
my hands.* Averani, a Florentine of va- 
rious erudition, Cappellari, Strozzi, author 
of a poem on chocolate, and several oth- 
ers, both within the order of Loyola and 
without it, cultivated Latin poetry with 
some success.! But, though some might 
be superior as poets, none were more re- 
markable or famous than Sergardi, ^^^^^ 
best Known by some biting satires *^ 
under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he 
levelled at his personal enemy, Gravina. 
llie reputation, indeed, of Gravina with 
posterity has not been affected by such 
libels ; but they are not wanting either in 
poignancy and spirit, or in a conMnand of 
Latin phrase.) 

60. The superiority of France in Latin 
verse was no longer contested by or France- 
Holland or Germany. Several ««"«« 
poets of real merit belong to this period. 
The first in time was Claude Quillet, who, 
in his Callipaedia, bears the Latinized 
name of L^i. This is written with much 
elegance of style and a very harmonious 
versification. No writer has a more Vir- 
gilian cadence. Though inferior to Sam- 
marthanus, he may be reckoned high 
among the French poets. He has been 
reproached with too open an exposition 
of some parts of his subject, which ip- 
plies only to the second book. 

61. The Latin poems of Menage are 
not unpleasing ; he has, indeed, no ^ 
great fire or originality, but the "•"•** 
harmonious couplets glide over the ear, 
and the mind is pleased to recognise the 



* Comiani, riii., 214. Balfi, xiv., 357. 

t Bibl. Choisie, toI. xzii. Balfit. xiv., 996 » •! port 

t Salfi, xiv., 299. Corniani, viii., 2S0 
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tesselated fragments of Ovid and TibuUus. 
His affected passion for Mademoiselle La- 
vergne, and lamentations about her cruel- 
ty, are ludicrous enough, when we consid- 
er the character of the man, as Vadius in 
the Femmes Savantes of Moliere. They 
are perfect models of want of truth ; but 
it is a want of truth to nature, not to the 
conventional forms of modern Latin verse. 
52. A far superior performance is the 
iupisM poem on gardens by the Jesuit 
fvdena. r^q^ Rapin. For skill in varying 
and adornin£[ his subject ; for a truly Vir- 
gilian spirit m expression ; for the exclu- 
sion of feeble, prosaic, or awkward lines, 
he may perhaps be equal to any poet, to 
Sammarthanus, or to Sannazarius himself. 
His cadences are generally very gratify- 
ing to the ear, and in this respect he is 
much above Vida.* But his subject or 
his genius has prevented him from rising 
very high : he is the poet of ffardens, and 
what gardens are to nature that is he to 
mightier poets. There is also too monot- 
onous .a repetition of nearly the same im- 
ages, as in his long enumeration of flow- 
ers in the first booK ; the descriptions are 
separately good, and great artifice is 
shown in varying them ; but the variety 
could not be sufiicient to remove the gen- 
eral sameness that belongs to an horticul- 
tural catalogue. Rapin was a great ad- 
mirer of box and all topiary works, or 
trees ciit into artificial forms. 

53. The first book of the Gardens of 
Rapin is on flowers, the second on trees, 
the third on waters, and the fourth on 
fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, 

* Ab the poem of Rspin is not in the huide of 
every one who hM taste for Latin poetry, I will 
giTe, as a specimen, the introduction to Uie second 

Me nemora atqoe omnia nemoram palchenrimus 
ordo, 
Et spatia umbrandum late fnndanda per hortum 
Invitant ; hortis nam si florentibus nmbra 
Abfuerit, reliquo deerit sua gratia ruii 

Vos frandes luci et silv» aspirate canenti ; 
Is mihi contingat vestro de munere ramus,. 
Undo sacri quando relant sua terapora vatea, 
Ipse et amem meritam capiti imposuisse coronam. 
Jam se cantanti firondosa cacumina quercue 
Inclinant, plauduntque comis nemora alu coruscis. 
Ipsa mihi Icto fremito, assensuque secundo 
£ totis plausum responsat Gallia silvis. 
Nee me deinde suo teneat clamore CithasTon, 
Masnalaoue Arcadicis toties lustrata deabus, 
Non Dodonsi saltus, silvsque Molorchi, 
Aot nigris lati ilidbas nemorosa Calyilne, 
Et quos carminibus celebraTit fabula lucoe : 
Una meos cantus tellus jam Franca moretur 
Que tot nobilibus passim Istissima silvis, 
Gonspicienda sui lati miracula ruiis 
Ostendit, lucieque solum commendat amcsnis. 

One or two words in these lines are not strictly 
correct ; but they are highly Viigilian, both in man- 
ner and rhythm. 



sustained with equaUe dignity. All kinds 
of graceful associations are mingled with 
the description of his flowers, in the fanci- 
ful style of Ovid and Darwin ; the violet 
is lanthis, who lurked in valleys to shun 
the love of Apollo, and stained her face 
with purple to preserve her chastity ; the 
rose IS Rhodanthe, proud of her beauty, 
and worshipped by the people in the place 
of Diana, but changed by the indignant 
Apollo to a tree, while the populace, who 
had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails 
and butterflies. A tendency to conceit is 
perceived in Rapin, as in the two poets to 
whom we have just compared him. l^ua, 
in some pretty lines, he supposes Natora 
to have '* tried her prentice nand'* in ma- 
king a convolvulus before she ventured 
upon a lily.* 

54. In RapHtt there will generally be re- 
maiked a certain redundancy, which fas- 
tidious critics might call tautology of 
expression. But this is not uncommon 
in Virffil. The Georgics have rarely been 
more happily imitated, especially in their 
didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gar- 
dens ; but he has not the high flights of 
his prototype ; his digressions are short, 
and belong closely to the subject; we 
have no plague, no civil war, no Euryd- 
ice. If he praises Louis XIV., it is 
more as the founder of the garden of 
Versailles than as the conqneror of Flan- 
ders, though his concluding lines emu- 
late, with no unworthy spirit, those of the 
last Georgic.f It may be added, that 
some French critics have thought the fa- 
mous poem of DelillQ on the same sub- 
ject inferior to that of Rapin. 

65w Santeul (orSantolius) has been reck- 
oned one of the best Latin poets g^Q^^^ 
whom France ever produced. He 
began by celebrating the victories of Louis 
and the virtues of contemporary heroes 
A nobleness of thought and a splendour 
of language distinguish the poetry of San- 
teul, who furnish^ many inscriptions for 
public monuments.- The hymns which he 
afterward wrote for the breviary of the 
Church of Paris have been still more ad- 
mired ; and, at the request of others, he 
enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santeul, 



* Et tu rumpis humum, et multo te flore profundis^ 
Qui riguaa inter serpis, conrolvule, vallee ; ' 
Dulce rudimentum meditantis lilia quondam 
Nature, cum sese opera ad majora pararet. 

t Hac magni insistens testigia sacra Maronla, 
Re sup^ hortensi, Claro de monte canebam, 
Lotetia in magna l quo tempore Francica tellue 
Rege beata suo, reousque superfoa secundis, 
Et sua per populoa lat^ dare jvra volentea 
Cvwrat, et toci iam morera imponere nranda 
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ttid give only the testimony of French 
critics.* 

66. England might jastly boast, in the 
Latin poetry earlier part of the century, her 
te Enftaad. Milton ; nay, I do not know that, 
with the exception of a well-known and 
very pleasing poem, though, perhaps, hard- 
ly of classical stmphcity, by Cowley on 
himself, Epitaphium Y ivi Auctoris, we can 
produce anything equally good in this pe- 
riod. The Latin verse of Barrow is for- 
cible and full of mind, but not sufficiently 
redolent of antiquity.f Yet versification 
became, about the time of the Restora- 
tion, if not the distinctive study, at least 
the favourite exercise, of the University 



of Oxford. The eoUeetion entitled Musse 
Anglicans, published near the end of the 
century, contains little from any other 
(quarter. Many of these relate to the po- 
htical themes of the day, and eulogize the 
reigning king, Charles, James, or Will- 
iam ; others are on philosophical subjects, 
which they endeavour to^ •decorate with 
classical phrase. The character of this 
collection does not, on the whole, pass 
mediocrity ; they are often incorrect and 
somewhat turgid, but occasionally display 
a certain felicity in adaptinp^ ancient lines 
to their subject, and some liveliness of in- 
vention. The golden age of Latin versp 
in England was yet to come. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BISTORT or DRAHITIO LITERATURE VROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

Racine.— Minor French Tragedian*. — Moli&re.— 
Regnard, and olher Comic Writers. 

1. Few tragedies or dramatic works of 
Italian and any *tind are now recorded by 
BpanistL historians of Italian literature ; 
*■*"• those of Delfino, afterward patri- 
arch of^ Aqnileia, which are esteemed 
among ihe best, were possibly written 
before the middle of the century, and 
were not published till after its termina- 
tion. The Corradino of Caraccio, in 
1694, was also valued at the time4 Nor 
can Spain arrest us longer ; the school of 
Calderon in national comedy extended no 
doubt beyond the death of Philip lY. in 
1665, and many of his own religious pieces 
are of as late a date ; nor were names 
wholly wanting, which are said to merit 
remembrance, in the feeble reign of 
Charles II.; but they must be left for 
such as make a particular study of Span- 
ish literature.^ Wear&ealled toanobler 
stage. 

8. Comeille belongs in his glory to the 
earlier period of this century, though his 



* BaiUat. Biogr. Unifenelle. 
t The fpUowing atanzaa on an erring conacience 
will aufficiently prove thia : 

Tryanne Tito, fax temeraria, 
Innde dux, ignobile rincalam, 
Sidua doloeum, enigoui praaena, 
Ingenat labyrintfae Toti, 
Aasenana errana, invalids potena 
Mentia propago, qaam Tetnit Deoa 
Naeci, led orte principatum 
Attribnit, regimenqud aancttiin, dee. 
1 Walker'a Memoir on Italian Tragedy, p. 201. 
Saw, vii.. 67. 4 BonCerwek. 



inferior tragedies, more nu- Radoa'tflitf 
merous than the better, would tragedies 
fall within the later. Fontenelle, indeed 
as a devoted admirer, attributes consider* 
able merit to those which the general 
voice both of critics and of the public 
had condemned.* Meantime, another lu- 
minary arose on the opposite side of the 
horizon. The first tragedy of Jean Ra- 
cine, Les Freres Ennemis, was repre- 
sented in 1664, when he was twenty-five 
years of age. It is so far below his great 
works as to be scarcely mentioned, yef 
does not want indications of the genius 
they were to display. Alexandre, in 
1665, raised the youn^ poet to more dis- 
tinction. It is said that he showed this 
tragedy to Comeille, who praised his ver- 
sification, but advised him to avoid a path 
which he was not fitted to tread. It is 
acknowledged by the advocates of Racine 
that the characters are feebly drawn, and 
that the conqueror of Asia sinks to the 
level of a hero in one of those romances 
of gallantry which had vitiated the taste 
of France. 

3. The glory of Racine commenced 
with the representation of his Andromaquik 
Andromaque in 1667, which was 
not printed tiU the end of the following 
year. He was now at once compared 
with Comeille, and the scales have been 
oscillating ever since. Criticism, satire, ep- 
igrams, were unsparingly launched against 

• Hiat. dn Th6&tre Franca, m (Eavrea de Fon 
tenelle, iii.. 111. St. Erreroond alao despiaed ihe 
French public for not admiring the Sopboniabe cf 
Comeille, which he had made too Roman for then 
taate. 
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th« rising poet. Byt his rinl pitTsaed the 
worn policy by obstiBstely writing bad 
tnifedies. The public natiinlly compare 
the present t^ith the present, and foiyet 
the past. When he gare them Pertharite, 
they were dispensed from looking back to 
Cinna. It is acknowledged eren by Fo»* 
tenelle, that,during the height of Racine's 
fame, the worid placed him at least on an 
equality with his predecessor ; a decision 
from which that critic, the relation and 
friend of Comeiile, appeals to what he 
takes to be the rerdict of a later a^. 

4. The Androfflaque was sufficient to 
show that Racine had more skill in the 
management of a i^ot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of 
the spectator, at least where the gentler 
feelings are concerned, in beauty and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of 
character, strength of thought, and im- 
petuosity of language. He took his fable 
from Euripides, out changed it according 
to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these 
changes are for the better, as the substi- 
tution of Astyanax for an unknown Mo« 
lossus of the Greek tragedian, the sup- 
posed son of Andromache by Pyrrhus. 
'* Most of those," says Racine himself 
very justly, *« who have heard of Androm- 
ache, know her only as the widow of 
Hector and the mother of Astyanax. 
They cannot reconcile themselves to her 
loving another husband and another son." 
And he has finely improved this happy 
idea of preserving Astvanax, by making 
the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an 
embassy by Orestes to demand his life ; 
at once deepening the interest and devel- 
oping the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache 
and Hermione, are drawn with all Racine's 
delicate perception of ideal beauty ; the 
one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whose school he had dis- 
ciplined his own gifts of nature, Homer, 
Euripides, Virgil ; the other more original 
and more full of dramatic effect. It was, 
as we are told, the (!ne acting of Made- 
moiselle de Champmeli in this part, gen- 
erally reckoned one of the most dif£sult 
on the French stage, which secured the 
success of the play. Racine, after tlie 
first representation, threw himself at her 
feet in a transport of gratitude, which was 
soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censure some of the other characters. 
Pyrrhus is bold, haughty, passionate, the 
tme son of Aehilles, except where he ap- 
pears as the lover of Andromache. It is 
mconceivable and truly ridiculous that li 
Greek of the heroic age, and such a Greek 



as Pynrhns is represented by those whM9 
imagination has given him exisleiicest 
should feel the respectful passion towards 
his captive which we might reasonably 
expect in the romances of chivalry, or 
should express it in the tone of cooven- 
tional gallantry that suited the court of 
Versailles, But Orestes is far worse; 
love-mad; and yet talking in gallant con- 
ceits, cM and polite, 1m discredits the 
poet, the tragedy, and the son of Aga- 
memnon himself. 1 1 is better to kill one's 
mother than to utter such trash. In hint- 
ing that the previous madness of Orestes 
was for the sake of Hermione, Racine 
has presumed too much on the ignorance 
and too much on the bad taste of his au- 
dience. But far more injudicious is his 
fantastic remoree and the supposed vision 
of the Furies in the last scene. It is as- 
tonishing that Racine should have ch^- 
lenged comparison with one of the most 
celebrated scenes of Euripides in circum- 
stances that deprived him of the possi- 
bility of rendering his own effective. For 
the style of the Andromaque, it abounds 
with grace and beauty ; but there are, to 
my apprehension, more insipid and feeble 
hnes, and a more efieniinate tone than in 
his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1660 ; and in 
this admirable play Racine fint BnumiiciM. 
showed that he did not depend 
on the tone of gallantry usual among hia 
courtly hearere, nor the languid sympa- 
thies that it excites. Terror and pity, 
the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom Aris- 
totle has assigned the great moral office 
of purifying the passions, are called forth 
in their shadowy forms to sustain the con« 
summate beauties of his diction. His sub- 
ject was original and happy; with that 
historic troth which usage required, and 
that poetical probability which fills up the 
outline of historic truth without disguising 
it. What can be more entirely dramatic, 
what more terrible in the sense that Aria* 
totle means (that is, the spectator's 8yn»- 
pathy with the dangere of the innooent), 
than the absolute master of the world, like 
the veiled prophet of Khorasan, throwing 
off the appearances of virtue, and standing 
out at once in the maturity of enormous 
guilt ? A presaging gloom, like that which 
other poets have sought by the hackneyed 
artifices of superstition, hangs over the 
scenes of this tragedy, and deepens at its 
close. We sympathize by turns with the 
guilty alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous 
consternation of fiurrhus, the virgin mod- 
esty of Junia, the unsuspecting ingenu- 
ousness of Britannicus. Few trag^les on 
the French stage, or, indeed, on any stage. 
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save those of Shakspeare, display so mat 
a yariety of contrasted characters. None, 
indeed, are ineffective, except the confi- 
dante of A^ppina ; for Narcissus is very 
far from being the mere confidant of Nero ; 
he is, as in history, his preceptor in crime ; 
and his cold viilany is well contrasted with 
the fierce passion of the despot. The crit- 
icisms of Fontenelle and others on small 
incidents in the plot, such as the conceal- 
ment of Nero behind a curtain that he may 
hear the dialogue between Junia and Bh- 
tannicus, which is certainly more fit for 
comedy, ought not to weigh against such 
exceUence as we find in all the more es- 
sential requisites of a tragic drama. Ra^ 
cine had much improved his language since 
Andromaque; the conventionid phraseol- 
ogy about flames and fine eyes, though 
not wholly relinouished, is less frequent ; 
and if he has not here reached, as he never 
did, the peculiar impetuosity of Comeille, 
nor given to his Romans the mndeur of 
his predecessor's conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, 
there can hardly be any deficiency of vig- 
our, it is the vigour, indeed, of Virgil, 
not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Racine has, I think, 
excelled Shakspeare. They have both ta- 
ken the same idea from Plutarch. The 
lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

** Thv demon, that's the epirit that keepe thee, it 
Noble, coorageoos, uomatchable. 
Where C8tar*8 ia not*; but near him, thj angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o*erpowered.'* 

These are, to my apprehension, not very 
forcible, and obscure even to those who 
know, what many do not, that by " a fear'^ 
he meant a common goblin, a supernatural 
being of a more plebeian rank than a de- 
mon or angel. The single verse of Racine 
IS magnificent : 

'* Mon g^nie 6tonn^ tremble devwit le sien." 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Racine, 
Bemiiee. ^^ ^ Surprising proof of what can 

be done by a great master ; but it 

must be admitted that it wants many of 

the essential qualities that are required in 

the drama. It miffht almost be compared 

with Timon of Athens by the absence of 

fable and movement. For nobleness and 

. delicacy of sentiment, for grace of style, 

it deserves every praise ; but is rather te- 

ous in the closet, and must be far more 

on the stage. This is the only tragedy 

Racine, unless, perhaps, we except Atha- 

,in which the story presents an evident 

oral; ta^ut no poet is more miiformly 

oral in his sentiments. Comeille, to 

horn the want of dramatic faMe was 

ever any great objection, attempted the 

Vol. 11.-3 C 



sabiect of Berenice about the same time 
with far inferior success. It required, 
what he could not give, the picture of two 
hearts struggling against a noble and a 
blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Racine that 
he did not more frequently break ~ ,^^ 
through the prejudices of the French *^**^- 
theatre in favour of classical subjects. A 
field was open of ^most boundless extent, 
the mediaeval history of Europe, and es- 
pecially of France herself. His predeces- 
sor had been too successful in the Cid to 
leave it doubtful whether an audience 
would approve such an innovation at the 
hands of a favoured tragedian. Racine, 
however, did not venture on a step which 
in the next century Voltaire turned so 
much to account, and which made the for- 
tune of some inferior tragedies. But, con- 
sidering the distance of place equivalent, 
for the ends of the drama, to that of time, 
he (bunded on an event in the Turkish his- 
tory not more than thirty years before his 
next tragedy, that of Bajazet. Most part, 
indeed, of the fMt is due to his own in- 
vention. Bajazet is reckoned to fall be- 
llow most of his other tragedies in beauty 
of style ; but the fable is well connected ; 
there is a great deal of movement, and an 
unintermitting interest is sustained by Ba- 
jazet and Atalide, two of the noblest char- 
acters that Racine has drawn. Atalide 
has not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, 
but displays a more dramatic flow of sen- 
timent, and not less dignity or tenderness 
of soul. The character of Roxane is con- 
ceived with truth and spirit ; nor is the re* 
semblance some have found in it to that 
of Hermione greater than belongs to forms 
of the same type. Acomat, the vizir, is 
more a favourite with the French critics ; 
but in such parts Racine does not rise to 
the level of Comeille. No poet is less e%* 
posed to the imputation of bombastic ex- 
ag^ration; yet in the two lines with 
which Acomat concludes the foartk act, 
there seems almost an approach to bur- 
lesque ; and one can hardly say that they 
would have been out of place in Tom 
Thumb : 
'* Mourona, moi, cher OsmiB, oomme un ritir, et loi, 

Comme le favori d*aB konne tei ^ue mei." 

10. The next tragedy was Midiridate ; 
and in this Racine has been ,^,^,4^,.. 
thought to havenrrestled against """""^ 
Comeille on his own ^und, the display 
of the unconquerable mnnd of a hero. We 
find in the pert of Mithridole a great depth 
of thought in compressed and energetic 
language. But, unlike the masculine char- 
acters of Comeille, he is not merely sen- 
tentiotts; Racine introduces no one for 
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the sake of the speeches he has to utter. 
In Mithridates he took what history has 
delivered to us, blending with it no im* 
probable fiction according to the manners 
of the East. His love for Monime has no- 
thing in it extraordinary, or unlike what 
we might expect from the King of Pon> 
tus ; it is a nerce, a jealous, a vindictire 
love; the necessities of the French lan- 
guage alone, ^d the usages of the French 
theatre, could make it appear feeble. His 
two sons are naturally less effective ; but 
the loveliness of Monime yields to no fe- 
male character of Racine. There is some* 
thing not quite satisfactory in the strata- 
gems which Mithridates emplo3r8 to draw 
from her a confession of her love for his 
son. They are not uncongenial to the 
historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standaid of heroism, seem de- 
rogatory to the poetical. 

11. Ipbigtoie followed in 1674. In this 
iiiiiic«iki ^^''^ ^^ again to contend with 
^^^ *' Euripides in one of his most cel- 
ebrated trsffedies. He had even, in the 
character of Achilles^ to contend, not with 
Homer himself, yet with the Homeric as- 
sociations familiar to every classical schol- 
ar. The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Clytemnestra, are not 
exempt from a tone of gallantly a little 
repugnant to our conception of his man- 
ners. Yet the Achilles of Homer is nei- 
ther incapable of love nor of courtesy, so 
that there is no essential repugnance to 
his character. That of Iphigenia in Eu- 
ripides has been censured by Aristotle as 
inconsistent ; her extreme distress at the 
first prospect of death being followed by 
an unusual display of coumge*. Hurd has 
taken upon him the defence of the Greek 
tragedian, and observes, after Brumoy, 
that the Iphigenia of Racine being modell- 
ed rather after the comment of Aristotle 
than the example of Euripides, is so much 
the worse.* But his apology is too sub- 
tle, and requires too long reflection, for the 
ordinary spectator; and, though Shaks- 
peaie might have managed the transitiou 
of feeling with some of his wonderful 
knowledffe of human nature, it is certainly 
presented too crudely by Euripides, and 
much in the style which 1 have elsewhere 
observed to be too usual with our old 
dramatists. The Iphigenia of Racine is 
not a character, like those of Shakspeare, 
and of him perhaps alone, which nothing 
less than intense meditation can develop 
to the reader, but one which a good actress 
might compass and a eommon spectator 
onderstand. Racine, like most other tra- 



* Hard's ComiiieDtsry on Horace, voL i., p. U^ 



fediaas, wrote for the 9^M§t ; Shakspfun 
aimed at a point beyond it, and sometimes 
too much lost sight of wlial it required. 

19. Several critics have censured the 
part of Erifrfiile. Yet Fontenelle, preju- 
diced as he was against Racine, admits 
that it is necessary for the eatastrophey 
though he cavils, 1 think, against her ap- 
pearance in the earlier part of the play, 
laying down a rule by which our own tra- 
gedians would not have chosen to be tried, 
and which seems far too rigid, that the ne- 
cessity of the secondary characters should 
be perceived from their first i^ipearance.* 
The question for Racine was in what man- 
ner he should manage the eatastrophe. 
The foMous inUhf the actual sacrifice of 
Jr^enia, was so revolting to the mind, 
tnat even Euripides thou^t himself oUi- 
ged to depart from it. But this he effected 
by acontrivance impossible on the French 
stage, and which would have changed Ra- 
cine's tragedy to a common melodrame. 
It appears to me that he very happilv sub- 
stituted the character of Eriphile, who, as 
FonteneHe well says, is the hind of the fa- 
ble ; and whose impetuous and somewhat 
disorderiy passions both furnish a contrast 
to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia through- 
out the tragedy, and re^mcile us to her 
own fate at the close. 

13. Onc6 more, in Ph^re, did the great 
disciple of Euripides attempt to sur- ^^ 
Pfiss his master. In both tragedies *** 
the character of Phaedra herself throws 
into shade all the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Euripides her 
death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
while she continues in Racine till the con- 
clusion. The French poet has borrowed 
much from the Greek, more, periiaps, than 
in any former drama, but has surely height- 
ened the interest, and produced a more 
splendid work of genius. I have neve^ 
read the particular criticism in which 
Schlegel has endeavoured to elevate the 
Hippolytus above the PhMre. Many, eveii 
among French critics, have objected to the 
love of Hippolytus for Arioia, by which 
Racine has deviated horn the mytholo* 
gical tradition. But we are hardly tied 
to all the circumstance of fable ; and the 
cold young huntsman loses nothing in the 
eyes of a modem reader by a virtuous at* 
tachment. This tragedy is said to be more 
open to verbal criticism than the Iphig^ 
me; but in poetical beauty I do not knotc 
that Racine has ever surpassed it. The 
descriptioD of the death of Hippolytus is 
perhaps his master-iHece. It is true that. 



• RASsrioiMMir k PoBUqns. GSuvimdtFoa- 
t»aslto,vol.iiL,p.i48L 
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mccording to the prectiee of our own stage, 
long descriptions, especially iH elaborate 
language, are out of use ; but it is not, at 
least, for the advocates of Euripides to 
blame them, 

14. The Phi6dre was represented in 

Esther ^^^^ ' ^•'^^ ^^^ ^^' '^ illustrious 

author seemed to renounce the 
stage. His increasing attachment to the 
Jansenists made it almost impossible, with 
any consistency, to promote an amuse- 
ment they anathematized. But he was 
induced) after many years, in 1689, by 
Madame de Maintenon, to write Esther 
for the puipose of representation by the 
young ladies whose education she pro- 
tected at St, Cyr, Esther, though veiy 
much praised for beauty of language, is 
admitted tp possess little merit as a dra- 
ma. Much, indeed, could not be expected 
in the circumstances. It was acted at St. 
Cyr; Louis applauded, and it is said that 
the Prince de Cond^ wept The greatest 
praise of Esther is that it encouraged its 
f^M^^i^ author to write Athalie. Once 

more restored to dramatic concep- 
tions, his genius revived from sleep with 
no loss of the vij^our of yesterday. He 
was even naore m Athalie than in Iphi- 
g6nie and Bntannicus. This great work, 
publv»hed in 16M, with a royal prohibition 
to represent it on any theatre, stands by 
general consent at the head of all the tra- 
gedies of Racine, for the grandeur, simpli- 
city, and interest of the fable, /or dramatic 
terror, for theatrical effect, for clear and 
judicious management, for bold and forci- 
ble rather than subtle delineation of char- 
acter, fbr sublime sentiment and imagery. 
It equals, if it does not, as I should incline 
to think, surpass, all l^e rest in the per- 
fection of style, and is far more free from 
every defect, especially from feeble polite- 
ness and gallantry, which, of course, the 
subject could not admit. It has been said 
that he gave himself the preference to 
Ph^re ; but it is more extraordinary that 
not only his enemies, of whom there were 
many, but the public itself, was for some 
years incapable of discovering the merit 
of Athalie. Boileau' declared it to be a 
master-piece, and one can only be aston- 
ished that any could have thought differ- 
ently from Boileau. It doubtless gained 
much in general esteem when it came to 
be represented by good actors ; fbr no 
tragedy in the French language is more 
peculiarly fitted for the staee. 

15. The chorus which he nad previously 
introduced in Esther was a very bold in- 
novation (for the revival of what is forgot- 
ten must always be classed as innova- 
tion), and it required all the skiH of Racine 



to prevent its appearing in our eyes an im 
pertinent excrescence. But though we do 
not, perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves 
to some of the songs, which too much f ug- 
gest, by association, the Italian opera, the 
chorus of Athalie enhances the interest 
as well as the splendour of the tragedy. 
It was, indeed, more full of action and 
scenic pomp than any he had written, and 
probably than any other which up to that 
time had been represented in France. 
The part of Athalie predominates, but not 
so as to eclipse the rest. The high-priest 
Joad is drawn with a stem zeal admirably 
dramatic, and without which the idolatrous 
Gueen would have trampled down all be- 
fore her during the conduct of the fable, 
whatever justice might have ensued at the 
last. We feel this want of an adequate 
resistance to triumphant crime in the Ro- 
dogune of ComeiUe. No character ap- 
pears superfluous or feeble ; while the plot 
has all the simplicity of the Greek stage, 
it has all. the movement and continual ex- 
citation of the modem. 

16. The female characters of Racine are 
of the greatest beauty; they Raein^ib- 
have the ideal grace and harmo- ntie ehar- 
ny of ancient sculpture, and bear •"'^' 
somewhat of the same analoffy to those of 
Shakspeare which that art does to paint- 
ing. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, 
we may add Junia, have a dignity and 
faultlessness neitherunnatural nor insipid, 
because they are only the ennobling and 
purifying of human passions. They are 
the forms of possible excellence, not from 
individual models, nor likely, perhaps, to 
delight eveiQr reader, for the same reason 
that more eyes are pleased by Titian than 
b^ Raffaelle. But it is a very narrow crit- 
icism which excludes either school from 
our admiration, which disparages Racine 
out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The latter, 
it is unnecessary for me to say, stands out 
of re^h of all competition. But it is not 
on this account that we are to give up an 
author so admirable as Racine. 

17. The chief faults of Racine may 
partly be ascribed to the influ- Btcineoom 
ence of national taste, though f^.^ 
we must confess that ComeiUe «*««»"•• 
has avoided them. Though love with him 
is always tragic and connected with the 
heroic passions, never appearing singljr, iets 
in several of our own dramatists, yet it is 
sometimes unsuitable to the character, and 
still more frequently feeble and courtier- 
like in the expression. In this he com- 
plied too much with the times ; but we 
must believe that he did not entirely feel 
that he was wrong. ComeiUe had, even 
whUe Racine was in his glory, a strenuooB 
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band of supporters. Fonteoelle, writing 
ill the next century, declares that time has 
established a decision in which most seem 
to concur, that the first place is due to the 
elder poel, the second to the younger; 
every one making the interval between 
them a little greater or less, according to 
his taste.* But Voltaire, La Harpe, and 
in general, I apprehend, the later French 
critics, have given the preference to Ra- 
cine. I presume to jom my suffrage to 
theirs. Racine appears to me the supe- 
rior tragedian ; and I must add that I thmk 
him next to Shakspeare among all the 
moderns. The comparison with Euripides 
is so natural that it can hardly be avoided. 
Certainly no tragedy of the Greek poet is 
so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Bri- 
tannicus. The tedious scenes during 
which the action is stagnant ; the imperti- 
nences of useless, often perverse morali- 
ty ; the extinction, by bad management, of 
the sympathy that had been raised in the 
earlier part of a play; the foolish alternsr 
tion of repartees m a series of single lines, 
will never be found in Racine. But, when 
we look only at the highest excellences 
of Euripides, there is, perhaps, a depth of 
pathos and an intensity of dramatic effect 
which Racine himself has not attained. 
The difference between the eneigy and 
sweetness of the two languages is so im- 
portant in the comparison, that I shall give 
even this preference with some hesita- 
tion. 

18. The style of Racine is exquisite. 
Beauty or Pcrhaps he is second only to 
hu Myie. Virgil among all poets. But I 
will give the praise of this in the words 
of a native critic. ** His expression is al- 
ways so happy and so natural, that it 
seems as if no other could have been 
found ; and every word is placed in such 
a manner that we cannot fancy any other 
place to have suited it as well. The 
structure of his style is such that nothing 
could be displaced, nothing added, nothing 
retrenched; it is one unalterable whole. 
Even his incorrectnesses are often but 
sacrifices required by good taste, nor 
would anything be more difficult than to 
write over again a line of Racine. No 
one has enriched the language with a 
greater number of turns of phrase; no 
one is bold with more felicity and discre- 
tion, or figurative with more grace and 
propriety ; no one has handled with more 
command an idiom often rebellious, or 
with more skill an instrument always dif- 
ficult ; no one has better understood that 
delicacy of style which must not be mis- 
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taken for feebleness, and is, in fael, bat 
that air of ease which conceials from the 
reader the labour of the work and the ar- 
tifices of the composition ; or better man- 
aged the variety of cadences, the resources 
of rhythm, Uie association and deduction 
of jdeas. In short, if we consider that his 
perfection in these respects may be oppo- 
sed to that of Virs^l, and that he spoke a 
language less flexible, kjs poetical, and 
less harmonious, we shall readily believe 
that Racine is, of all mankind, the one to 
whom nature has given the greatest tal- 
ent for versification."* 

10. Thomas, the younger and far infe- 
rior brother of Pierre C<mietlle, rhoan» 
was yet, by the fertility of his rancuie: 
pen, by the success of some of ***■ ^riwie. 
his tragedies, and by a certain reputation 
which two of them have acquired, the 
next name, but at a vast interval, to Ra» 
cine. Voltaire says he would have en- 
joyed a great reputation but for that of 
his brother : one of those pointed sayings 
which seem to mean something, but are 
devoid of meaning. Thomas Comeille is 
never compared with his brother; and 
probably his brother has been rather ser- 
viceable to his name with posterity than 
otherwise. He wrote with more purity, 
according to the French critics, than his 
brother; and it must be owned that, in his 
Ariane, be has given to love a tone more 
passionate and natural than the manly 
scenes of the older tragedian ever present 
This is esteemed his best work, but it de- 
pends wholly on the principal character, 
whose tenderness and iiyuries excite our 
sympathy, and from whose lips many 
lines of great beauty flow. It may be 
compared with the Berenice of Racine, 
represented but a short time before ; there 
is enough of resemblance in the fables to 
provoke comparison. That of Thomas 
Comeille is more tragic, less destitute of 
theatrical movement, and, consequently, 
better chosen ; but such relative praise is 
of little value, wliere none can be given, 
in this respect, to the object of compari- 
son. We feel that the prose romance is 
the proper sphere for the display of an 
affection neither untrue to nature nor un- 
worthy to move the heart, but wanting 
the majesty of the tragic muse. An ef- 
feminacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs 
to this play ; and the termination, where 
the heroine faints away instead of dying, 
is somewhat insipid. The only other tra- 
gedy of the younger Comeille that can be 
mentioned is the Earl of Essex. In this 

• La Harpe, Eloge de Racine, at qooted bj biei- 
self in Conn de LitUrature, toL tl 
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h naft taken greater libertiea with history 
than his critics approve ; and, though love 
does not so much predominate as in An- 
ane, it seems to engross, in a style rather 
too romantic, both the hero and his sov- 
ereign. 

20. Neither o( these tragedies, perhaps, 
Maniiiu or deserves to be put on a level with 
UFoMa. the Manlius of La Fosse, to which 
La Harpe accords the preference above 
all of the seventeenth centmy after those 
of Comeille and Racine. It is just to ob- 
serve, what is not denied, that the author 
has borrowed the greater part of his story 
from the Venice Preserved of Otway. 
The French critics maintain that he has 
far excelled his original. It is possible 
that we might hesitate to own this supe- 

' riority ; but several blemishes have been 
removed, and the conduct is perhaps more 
noble, or, at least, more fitted to the French 
stage. But when we take from La Fosse 
what belongs to another —- characters 
strongly marked, sympathies powerfully 
contrasted, a development of the plot prob^ 
bable and interesting-*-what will remain 
that is purely his own? There will re- 
main a vigorous tone of language, a con- 
siderable power of description, and a skill 
in adapting, we may add with justice, in 
improving, what he found in a foreign lan- 
guage. We must pass over some other 
tragedies which have obtained less hon- 
our in their native land, those of Duch6, 
Quinault, and Campistron. 

21. Moli^re is perhaps, of all French 
' writers, the one whom his coun- 

**' try has most uniformly admired, 
and in whom her critics are most unwill- 
ing to acknowledge faults; though the 
observations of Schlegel on the defects 
of MoUdre, and especially on his large 
debts to older comedy, are not altogether 
without foundation. Molidre began with 
L'Etourdi in 1663, and his pieces followed 
rapidly till his death in 1673. About one 
half. are in verse: I shall select a few 
without regard to order of time, «nd, first, 
one written in prose, L'Avare* 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage 
1 the wretchedness of avarice, the 

*"' punishmentofaselfishloveofgold, 
not only in the life of pain it has cost to 
acquire it, but in the terrors that it brings, 
in the disordered state of mind, which is 
haunted, as by some mysterious guilt, by 
the consciousness of secret wealth. The 
character of Euclio, in the Aulularia, is 
dramatic, and, as far as we know, origi- 
nal; the moral eflfect requires, perhaps, 
some touches beyond absolute probabili- 
ty, but it must be confessed that a few 
passages are overcharged. Moli^re bor- 



rowed L'Avare from this comedy; and 1 
am not at present aware that the subject, 
though so well adapted for the stage, had 
been chosen by any intermediate drama- 
tist. He is indebted, not merely for the 
scheme of his play, but for many strokes 
of humour, to Plautus. But this takes off 
little from the merit of this excellent com- 
edy. The plot is expanded without in- 
congruous or improbable circumstances ; 
new characters are well combined with 
that of Harpagon, and his own is at once 
more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the 
latter, though by no means without ex- 
ample, leaves no room for any other ob- 
iect than the concealed treasure in which 
his thoughts are concentred. But Mo« 
li^re had conceived a more complicated 
action. Harpagon does not absolutely 
starve the rats; he possesses horsesi 
though he feeds them ill; he has ser- 
vants, though he grudges them clothes : 
he even contemplates a marriage- supper 
at his own expense, though he intends to 
have a bad one. He has evidently been 
compelled to make some sacrifices to the 
usages of mankind, and is at once a more 
common and a more theatrical character 
than Euclio. In other respects they are 
much alike; their avarice has reached 
that point where it is without pride ; the 
dread of losing their wealth has overpo w. 
ered the desire of being thought to pos- 
sess it ; and, though this is a more natu- 
ral incident in the manners of Greeee than 
in those of France, yet the concealment, 
of treasure, even in the time of Moliere 
was sufiiciently frequent for dramatic 
probability. A general tone of selfish- 
ness, the usual source and necessary con- 
sequence of avarice, conspires with the 
latter quality to render Harpagon odious ; 
and there wants but a little more poetical 
justice in the conclusion, which leaves the" 
casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without 
much justice. ^ For the picture of the 
avaricious man, Plautus ana Moliere have 
presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing 
draught of the passion of avarice.'* It 
may be answered to this, that Harpagon*s 
character is, as has been said above, not 
so mere a delineation of the passion as 
that of Euclio. But, as a more general 
vindication of Moliere, it should be kept in 
mind, that every exhibition of a predomi- 
nant passion within the compass of the 
five acts of a play must be coloured be- 
yond the truth of nature, or it will not 
have time to produce its effect. This is 
one great advantage that romance pos« 
sesses over the drama. i 
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94. L^c«le des Fommes ii among the 
L'Eeeie dM uiott ^i^^rtiiig comedies ofMo- 
Wmmm. }i^re. Yet it has in a remafka- 
ble degree what seems inartificial to our 
own taste, and contraTonea a good gener- 
al precept of Horace ; the action passes 
almost wholly in recital. Bat this is so 
well connected with the derelopment of 
the plot and characters, and produces snch 
amusing scenes, that no apectator, at least 
on the French theatre, would be sensible 
of any languor. Arnolphe is an excellent 
modification of the type which Moliere 
loved to reproduce; the selfish and mo- 
rose cynic, whose pretended hatred of the 
vices of the world springs from an absorb- 
ing regard to his own gratification, tie 
has made him as malignant as censorious ; 
he delights in tales of scandal ; he is pleas- 
ed that Horace should be successful in 
gallantry, because it degrades others. The 
half-witted and ill-bred child, of whom he 
becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
servants, are delineated with eaual vivaci- 
ty. In this comedy we find tlie spirited 
versification, full of grace and humour, in 
which no one has rivalled Molidre, and 
which has never been attempted on the 
English stage. It was probably its merit 
which raised a host of petty detractors, 
on whom the author revenged himself in 
his admirable piece of satire, La Critique 
de FEcole des Pemmes. The affected 
pedantry of the H6tel Rambouillet seems 
to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing, 
in fact, could be more unlike than the style 
of Moliere to their own. 

S5. He gave another proof of contempt 
LeMiMA- for the false taste of some Pari- 
ihropt. sian circles in the Misanthrope; 
though the criticism of Alceste on the 
wretched sonnet forms but a subordinate 
portion of that famous comedy. It is gen- 
erally placed next to Tartuffe among the 
works of Molidre. Alceste is again the 
cynic, but more honourable and less open- 
ly selfish, and with more of a real disdain 
of vice in his misanthropy. Rousseau, 
upon this account, and many others after 
him, have treated the play as a vindication 
of insincerity against truth, and as making 
virtue itself ridiculous on the stage. This 
charge, however, seems uncaxidid; nei- 
ther the rudeness of Alceste, nor the mis- 
anthropy from which it springs, are to be 
called virtues ; and we may observe that 
he displays no positively good quality be- 
yond sincerity, unless his ungrounded and 
improbable love for a coquette is to pass 
for such. It is true that the politeness of 
Philinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is 
contrasted, borders a little too closely upon 
flattery ; but no oblique end is in his view ; 



he flatteis to give pleasure; and if we do 
not much esteem his character, we are 
not solicitous for his punishment. The 
dialogue of the Misanthrope is uniformly 
of the highest style } the female, and, in- 
deed, all the characters, are excellently 
conceived and sustained;, and if this com- 
edy fails of anything at present, it is 
through the difference of manners, and, 
perhaps, in representation, through the 
want of animated actioii on the stage. 

56. In Les Femmea Savantes there is 
a more evident personality in ubPmmm 
the characters, and a more ma- aaTuiM. 
licious exposure of absurdity than in the 
Misanthrope ; but the ridicule, falliug on a 
less numerous class, is not so well calcu- 
lated to be appreciated by posterity. It is, 
however, both in reading and representa- 
tion, a more amusing comedy : in no one 
instance has Molidre delineated such va- 
riety of manners, or displayed so much of 
his inimitable gayety and power of fasci- 
nating the audience with very little plot, 
by the mere exhibition of human follies. 
The satire faUs deservedly on pretenders 
to taste and literature, for whom Moliere 
always testifies a bitterness of scorn, in 
whicn we perceive some resentment- of 
their criticisms. The shorter piece, enti- 
tled Les Pr6ciettses Ridicules, is another 
shaft directed at the literary ladies of Par- 
is. They had provoked a dangerous ene- 
my ; but the good taste of the next age 
might be ascribed in great measure to his 
unmerciful exposure of affectation and 
pedantry. 

57. It was not easy, so late as the age 
of Molidre, for the dramatist to find fvinB^ 
any untrodden field in the follies 

and vices of mankind. But one had been 
reserved for him in Tartuffe— religions 
hypocrisy. We should have expected the 
original draught of such a character on the 
English stage; nor had our old writers 
been forgetful of their inveterate enemies, 
the Puritans, who gave such full scope for 
their satire. But, choosing rather the easy 
path of ridicule, they fell upon the starch 
dresses and quaint language of the fanati- 
cal party ; and, where Qiey exhibited these 
in conjunction with hypocrisy, made the 
latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and villan- 
ously dissembling, but does not wear so 
conspicuous a garb of reliffious sanctity as 
Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is i^ot 
only original in this character, but is a 
new creation in dramatic poetry. It has 
been doubted by some critics whether the 
depth of guilt it exhibits the serious ha- 
tred it inspires, are not beyond the strict 
province of comedy. But this seems 
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ntther a technical caTil. If rabjecta such 
as the TaitnfTe are not fit for comedy, 
they are at least fit for dramatic repre- 
sentation, and some new phrase must be 
invented to describe their class. 

38. A different kind of objection is still 
sometimes made to this pla}r, that ' it 
brings religion itseif into suspicion. And 
this would no doubt hare been the case, 
if the contemporaries of Moli^re in Bng- 
land had dealt with the subject. Bat the 
boundaries between the reality and its 
false jippearances are so well guarded in 
this comedy, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No 
better advice can be given to those who 
take umbrage at the TartufTe than to read 
it again. For there may be good reason 
to suspect that they are themselves among 
those for whose benefit it was intended ; 
the Tartuffes, happily, may be compara- 
tively few; but, while the Orgons and 
PerneUes are numerous, they will not 
want ^eir harvest. Moli^re did not in- 
vent the prototypes of his hypocrite ; they 
were abundant at Paris in his time. 

20. The interest of this plav continually 
increases, and the fifth act is almost crowd- 
ed by a rapidity of events, not so usual on 
the French stage as our own. TartufTe 
himself is a masterpiece of skill. Per- 
haps in the cavils of La Bruyere there 
may be some justice ; but the essayist 
has forgotten that no character can be 
rendered entirely effective to an audience 
without a little exaggeration of its attri- 
butes. Nothing can be more happily con- 
ceived than the credulity of the honest 
Oigon, and his more doting mother ; it is 
that which we sometimes witness, incu- 
rable except by the evidence of the senses, 
and fighting every inch of ground against 
that. In such a subject there was not 
miich opportunity for the comic talent of 
Molidre ; yet in some welKknown passa- 
ges he has enlivened it as far as was pos- 
sible. The TartufTe will generally be es- 
teemed the greatest effort of this author's 
genius; the Misanthrope, the Femmels 
Savantes, and the Ecole des Femmes 
will follow in various order, according to 
our tastes. These are by far the best of 
his comedies in verse. Among those in 
prose we may give the first place to 
L'Avare, and the next either to Le Bour- 

§eois Gentilhomme, or to George Dan- 
in. 

30. These two plays have the same ob- 
Boornoifl J®^*® ^^ moral satire : on one 
Gentilhomme. hand, the absufd vanity of ple- 
OMrga Dan- beians in seeking the alliance 
or acqu aintance of the nobrhty ; 
on the other, the pride and meanness of 



the nobmty themselves* They are both 
abundantly diverting ; but the sallies of 
humour are, I think, more frequent in the 
first three acts of the former. The last 
two acts are improbable, and less amusing. 
The shorter pieces of Moliere border very 
ipuch upon farce; he permits himself 
more vulgarity of character, more gross- 
ness in language and incident; but his 
farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 
31. The French have claimed for Mo- 
liere, and few, perhaps, have dis- cuancier or 
puted the pretension, a snperi- MeiWre. 
ority over all earlier and later writers of 
comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the 
original model of the school to which he 
belonged, at a vast distance. The grace 
and gentlemanly elegance of Terence he 
has not equalled ; but, in the more appro- 
priate merits of comedy, just and forcible 
delineation of character, skilful contri- 
vance of circumstances, and humorous 
dialogue, we must award him the prize. 
The Itatian and Spanish dramatists are 
quite tmworthy to be named in compari- 
son ; and if the French theatre has in 
later times, as is certainly the case, pro- 
duced some excellent comedies, we have, 
I believe, no reason to contradict the suf- 
frage of the nation itself, that they owe 
almost as much to what they have caught 
from this great model as to the natural 
genius of their authors. But it is not for 
us to abandon the rights of Shakspeare. 
In all things most essential to comeay, we 
cannot acknowledge his inferiority to Mo- 
liere. He had far more invention of char- 
acters, and an equal vivacity and force in 
their deUneation. His humour was at 
least as abundant and natural, his wit in- 
comparably more brilliant ; in fact, Mo- 
liere hardly exhibits this quality at aU. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, almost 
the only pure comedy of Shakspeare, is 
surely not disadvantageously compared 
with George Dandln, or Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, or even with L'Ecole des 
Femmes. For the TartufTe or the Misan- 
thrope it is vain to seek a proper counter- 
part in Shakspeare ; they belong to a dif- 
ferent state of manners. But the powers 
of Moliere are directed with greater skill 
to their object; none of his energy is 
wasted ; the spectator is not interrupted 
by the serious scenes of tragi-eomedy, 
nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly 
say that he had the greater genius, but 
perhaps of Moliere that he has written 
the best comedies. We cannot, at least, 
put any later dramatist in competition 
with him. Fletcher and Jonson, Wycher- 
ley and Congreve, Farqnhar and Sheridan, 
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with great excellences of their own, fall 
short of his merit as well as his fame. 
Yet in humorous conception, our admira- 
ble play, the Provoked tf usband, the best 
parts of which are due to Vanbrufh, seems 
to be equal to anything he has left His 
spirited and easy versification stands, of 
course, untouched by any English rivalry ; 
we may have been wise in rejecting verse 
from our stage, but we have certainly given 
the French a right to claim all the honour 
that belongs to it. 

33. Racine once only attempted comedy. 
Lm Piaidean His wit was quick and sarcastic, 
oTRaeiM. and in epigram he did not spare 
his enemies. In Ids Plaideurs there is 
more of humour and stagc-eflfect than of 
wit. The ridicule falls happily on the 
pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suiters ; but the technical lan|[uage is lost 
in great measure upon the audience. This 
comedy, if it be not rather a farce, is taken 
from The Wasps of Aristophanes; and 
that Rabelais or antiquity supplied an ex- 
travagance, very improbably introduced 
into the third act of Les Plaideurs, the 
trial of the dog. Far from improving the 
humour, which had been amusinffly kept 
up during the first two acts, this degener- 
ates into nonsense. 

33. Regnard is always placed next to 
Reffinrd. Moli^re among the comic writers 
LvJtfaenr. of France in this, and perhaps in 
any a^e. The plays, indeed, which en- 
title him to such a rank, are but few. Of 
these the best is acknowledged to be Le 
Joueur. Regnard, taught by his own ex- 
perience, has here admirably delineated 
the character of an inveterate gamester ; 
without parade of morality, few comedies 
are more useAilly moral. We have not 
the struggling virtues of a Charles Surface, 
which Uie dramatist may feign that he 
may reward at the fifth act ; Regnard has 
better painted the selfish, ungrateful being, 
who, though not incapable of love, pawns 
his mistress's pieture, the instant after she 
has ffiven it to him, that he may return to 
the dicebox. Her just abandonment and 
his own disgrace terminate the comedy 
with a moral dimity which the stage does 
not dways mamtain, and which, in the 
first acts, the spectator does not expect. 
The other characters seem to me various, 
spirited, and humorous ; the valet of Val6re 
the gamester is one of the best of that 
numerous class to whom comedy has 
owed so much ; but the pretended marquis, 
though diverting, talks too much like a 

fenuine coxcomb of the worid. Moliere 
id this better in Les Pr6cieuses Ridicules. 
Regnard is in this play full of those gay 
sallies which cannot be read without 



laughter; the incidents foDow rapidly; 
there is more movement than in some of 
the best of Molidre*s comedies, and the 
speeches are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur amonf Regnanl*s 
comedies it has been usual to place Hit dter 
Le L^gataire, not by any means p>«7«- 
inferior to the first in humour and vivacity, 
but with less force of character, and more 
of the common tricks of the stage. The 
moral, instead of being excellent, is of the 
worst kind, being the success and dramatic 
reward of a gross fraud, the forgeiy of a 
will by the nero of the piece and his ser- 
vant. This servant is, however, a very 
comical rogue, and we should not, perhaps, 
wish to see him sent to the galleys. A 
similar censure might be passed on the 
comedy of Regnard which stands third in 
reputation, Les Menechmes. The subject, 
as explained by the title, is old: twin- 
brothers, whose undistinguishable features 
are the source of endless confusion; but, 
what neither Plautus nor Shakspeare have 
thought of, one avails himself of the like- 
ness to receive a large sum of money 
due to the other, and is thought very 
generous at the close of the play when he 
restores a moiety. Of the plays founded 
on this diverting exaggeration, Regnard's 
is perhaps the best ; he has more variety 
of incident than Plautus ; and, by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, the Dromio 
servants, which renders the Comedy of 
Errors almost too> inextricably confused 
for the spectator or reader, as weU as by 
making one of the brothers aware of the 
mistake and a party in the deception, he 
has given a unity of plot instead of a series 
of incoherent blunders. 

35. The M^re Coquette of Quinault i^ 
pears a comedy of great merit. QnhMou. 
Without the fine traits of nature Boaraaaic. 
which we find in those of Moliere ; without 
the sallies of humour which enliven those 
of Regnard; with a versification perhaps 
not very forcible, it pleases us by a fable 
at once novel, as far as 1 know, and natural, 
by the interesting characters of the lovers 
by the decency and tone of good company, 
which are never lost in the manners, the 
incidents, or the language. Boursault, 
whose tragedies are little esteemed, dis- 
played some originality in Le Mercure 
Galant. The idea is one which has not 
unA*equently been imitated on the English 
as well as French stage, but it is rather 
adapted to the shorter drama than to a 
regular comedy of five acts. The Mercure 
Galant was a famous magazine of light 
periodical amusement, such as was then 
new in France, which had a great sale, 
and is described in a few lines by one of 
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the clutracten in this piece.* Bonrsault 
phbees his hero, by the editor's consent, 
as a temporary substitnte in the office of 
this pubhcatioD, and brings, in a series of 
detached scenes, a variety of applicants 
for his notice. A comedy of this kind is 
like a compound animal ; a few chief char- 
acters must give unity to the whole, but 
the effect is produced by the successive 
personages who pass oVer the stage, dis- 
play their humour in a single scene, and 
disappear. Boursault'has been in some 
instances successful ; but such pieces gen- 
erally owe too much to temporary sources 
of amusement. 
S6. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds 
the same rank relatively to Mo- 
Danooort. j-^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^y^^^ Regnard does 

in the higher comedy. He came a little 
after the former, and when the prejudice 
that had been created against comedies in 
prose by the great success of the other 
Kind had be|;un to subside. The Chevalier 
k la Mode is the only play of Dancourt 
that I know ; it is much above farce, and, 
if length be a distinctive criterion, it ex- 
ceeds most comedies. This would be very 
slight praise if we could not add that the 
reader does not find it one pa^e too long ; 
that the ridicule is poignant and happy, 
the incidents well contrived, the comic 
situations amusing, the characters clearly 
marked. La Harpe, who treats Dancourt 
With a sort of contempt, does not so much 
as mention this play. It is a satire on the 
pretensions of a class then rising, the rich 
financiers, which long supplied materials, 
through dramatic caricature, to public 
malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singu- 
^^ lar. Bomof a noble Huguenot fam- 
^"**'^* ily, he was early devoted to Prot- 
estant theology, and even presumed to 
enter the lists against Bossuet. But that 
champion of the faith was like one of those 
knights in romance, who first unhorse 
their rash antagonists, and then make 
them work as slaves. Brueys was soon 
converted, and betook himself to write 
against his former errors. He afterward 
became an ecclesiastic. Thus far there 
is nothing much out of the common course 
in his history. But, grown weary of liv- 



ing alone, and having some natural turn to 
comedy, he began, rather late, to write for 
the stage, with the assistance, or, perhaps, 
only under the name of a certain Palaprat. 
The plays of Brueys had some success ; 
but he was not in a position to delineate 
recent manners, and in the only comedy 
with which I am acquainted, Le Muet, he 
has borrowed the leading part of his story 
from Terence. The language seems defi- 
cient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or originality of charac- 
ter, cannot be dispensed with. 

38. The French opera, after some inef- 
fectual attempts by Mazarin to nat- opens or 
uralize an Italian company, was Qninaoit. 
successfully established by LuUi in 1673. 
It is the prerogative of music in the melo- 
drama to render poetry its dependant al- 
ly ; but the airs of LulU have been forgot- 
ten, and the verses of his coadjutor Qui- 
nault remain. He is not only the earliest, 
but, by general consent, the unrivalled poet 
of French music. Boileau, indeed, treated 
him with undeserved scorn, but probably 
through dislike of the tone he was obliged 
to preserve, which, in the eyes of so stem 
a Judge, and one so insensible to love, ap 
peared languid and effeminate. Quinault, 
nevertheless, was not incapable of vigor- 
ous and Impressive poetry ; a lyric gran- 
deur distinguishes some of his songs ; he 
seems to possess great felicity of adorning 
every subject with appropriate imagery 
and sentiment; his versification has a 
smoothness and charm of melody which 
has made some say that the lines were al- 
ready music before they came to the com- 
poser's hands ; his fables, whether taken 
from mythology or modem romance, dis- 
play invention and skill. Voltaire, La 
Harpe, Schlegel, and the author of the life 
of Quinault in the Biographic Universelle, 
but, most of all, the testimony of the pub- 
lic, have compensated for the severity of 
Boileau. The Armide is Quinault's latest 
and also his finest opera. 



* Le MercuvB est une bonne choee : 

On 7 trooTe de tout, &ble, bietoire, Ten, proie, 
Sieges, combata, proems, mort, mariaffe, amour, 
Noavelles de province, et nooTelles de eonr— 
Jamais iivre k mon gri ne fat pins nftcessaire. 

Act i , scene 2. 

Tbe Metcaie Galant was esuUished in 1972 bf 

one Vis6 ; it was intended to fill the same plaee as 

a critical record of polite literature, which the Joor- 

nal des Ssavans did m learning and science. 

Vol. II.— 3D 



Sect. II. On thb English Drama. 

State of the Stage after the Restoration.— Trage- 
dies of Dryden, Otway, Southern.— Comedies of 
Congreve and others. 

39. Thb troubles of twenty years, and, 
much more, the fanatical antipa- aevtvai or 
thy to stage-plays which the pre- the Bnsuah 
dominant party affected, silenced theatre, 
the muse of the buskin, and broke the 
continuity of those works of the elder 
dramatists, which had ffiven a tone to pub- 
lic sentiment as to the drama from the 
middle of Elisabeth's reign. Davenant 
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had, by a sort of connivance, opened a 
small house for the representation of plays, 
though not avowedly so called, near the 
Charter House in i65d. He obuined a 
patent after the Restoration. By this time 
another generalion had arisen, and the 
scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. 
The fondness for the theatre revived with 
increased avidity ; mpve splendid decora- 
tion, actors probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater powers, and, above all, the at- 
traction of female performers, who had 
never been admitted on the older stage, 
conspired with the keen appetite that long 
restraint produced, and with the general 
gayety, or, rather, dissoluteness of man- 
ners. Yet the multitude of places for 
such amusement was not as great as imder 
the first Stuarts. Two houses only were 
opened by royal patents, granting them an 
exclusive privilege, one by what was call- 
ed the King's Company, in Drury Lane, 
another by the Duke of York's Company, 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Betterton, who 
was called the English Roscius, till Gar* 
rick claimed the title, was sent to Paris 
by Charles IL, that, taking a view of the 
French stage, he might better judge of 
what would contribute to the improvement 
of our own. It has been said, and proba- 
bly with truth, that he introduced movea- 
ble scenes instead of the fixed tapestry 
that had been hunff across the stage ; but 
this improvement he could not have bor- 
rowed from Prance. The king not only 
countenanced the theatre bv his patron- 
age, but by so much personal notice of the 
chief actors, and so much interest in all 
the aflairs of the theatre as elevated their 
condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best 
ciiftii«» or friend of the great dramatists ; 
pabiic laMe. his own geuius demands theirs 
for its support and display; and a fine 
performer would as soon waste the powers 
of his hand on feeble music, as a man like 
Betterton or Garrick represent what is in- 
sipid or ih bad taste. We know that the 
former, and some of his contemporaries, 
were celebrated in the great parts of our 
early stage,* in those of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher. But the change of public taste 
is sometimes irresistible by those who, 
as, in Johnson's antithesis, they '^ live to 
please, must please to live." Neither tra- 
gedy nor comedy was maintained at its 
§ roper level ; and, as the world is apt to 
emand novelty on the stage, the general 
tone of dramatic representation in this pe- 
riod, whatever credit it may have, done to 
the performers, reflects little, in compari- 
son with our golden age, upon those who 
wrote for them. 



41. It is observed by Soott^ that the 
French theatre, which was aow m tmnro- 
thought to be in perfection, guided 
the criticisms of Charles's court, and af- 
forded the pattern of those tragedies which 
continued m fashion for twenty years af- 
ter the Restoration, and which were called 
rhyming or heroic plays. Though there 
is a general Justice in this remark, I am 
not aware that the inflated tone of these 
plays is imitated from any French tragedy ; 
certainly there was a nobler model in the 
best works of Corneille. . But Soou is 
more right in deriving the unnatural and 
pedantic dialogue which prevailed through 
these peribrmances from the romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede. These were, 
about the era Of the Restoration, almost 
as popular among the indolent gentry as 
in France ; and it was to be expected that 
a style would gain ground in tragedy, 
which is not so widely removed from what 
tragedy requires, but that an ordinary au- 
dience would fail to perceive the differ- 
ence. There is but a narrow line be- 
tween the subhme and the tumid ; the man 
of business or of pleasure who frequents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself 
to make such large allowances, to put him- 
self into a state of mind so totally differ- 
ent from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far 
from shocking him, will rather show like 
a farther advance towards exoellence. 
Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and An- 
rungzebe, seem cast in the same mould; 
beings who can never occur in the com- 
mon walks of life, but whom the trage* 
dian has, by a tacit conventicm with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning lik« 
his ghosts and witches. 

49. The first tragedies of Dryden were 
what was called heroic, and vrrit- Heme 
ten in rhyme; an innovation *"P|^ 
which, of course, must be as- "f'*^«^ 
scribed to the influence of the Preneh 
theatre. They have occasionally much 
vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to 
luscimisness. The *^ Conquest of Grena- 
da" is, on account of its extravagance, the 
most celebrated of these plays ; but it is 
inferior to the ^Indian Emperor,*' from 
which it would be easy to select passages 
of perfect elegance. It is singular that, 
although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to be the most lax 
of any, Dryden has in this play availed , 
himself of none of his wonted privileges. 
He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of ca 
dence which, though exquisitely melliflu- 
ous, is perhaps too uniform. In the Con* 
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quest of Grenada the TenificalkNi is ntber 
more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably kare been 
RiaUMT fond of this opecies of tragedy, on 
trafediw. account of his own facility in 
rhyming, and his habit of condensing his 
sense. Rhjrme, indeed, can only be re* 
jected in onr language Irom tfale traffic 
scene, because blank verse affords wider 
scope for the emotions it ought to excite ; 
but for the tumid rhapsodies which the 
personages of his heroic plavs utter there 
can be no excuse. He adhered to this 
tone, however, till the change in public 
taste> and especially the ridicule thrown 
on his own plays by the Rehearsal, drove 
him to adopt a very different, though not 
altogether faultless style of tragedy. His 
principal works of this latter class are 
*« All for Love/* in 1678, the Spanish Friar, 
commonly referred to 1689, and Don Se- 
bastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic 
fame of Dryden is built ; while the rants 
of Almanzor and Maximin are never men- 
tioned but in ridicule. The chief excel 
lence of the first appears to consist in the 
beauty of the language, that of the second 
in the interest of the story, and that of the 
third in the hi|[hly-finished character of 
Dorax. Dorax is the best oi Dryden's tra- 
gic characters, and perhape the only one 
in which be has applied his great knowl- 
edge of the human mind to actual dehnea- 
tion. It is highly dramatic, because form- 
ed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and 
which the poet can manage so as to sur- 
prise the spectator without transgressing 
consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatrical effect, has been com- 
pounded of this character and of that of 
Dm schM- lago. But Don Sebastian is as 
tian. imperfect- as all pidjs must be 

in which a single personage is thrown for- 
ward in too strong relief for the rest. The 
language is full of that rant which charac- 
terized Dryden's eariier tragedies, and to 
which a natural predilection seems, after 
some interval, to have brought him back. 
Sebastian himself may seem to have been 
intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; 
but, if the author had any rule to distin- 
guish the blustering of the hero from that 
of the tyrant, he has not left the >use of it 
in hifr reader's hands. The plot of this 
tragedy is ill conducted, especially in the 
fifth act. Perhaps the delicacy of the 
present a^e m^ have been too fastidious 
in excluding altogether from the drama 
this class of stories, because they may 
often excite great interest, give scope to 
impassioned poetry, and are admirably 
calculated for the avayvupunt^ or discov- 



erjr» which is so much dwelt iqpon by the 
cntics ; nor can the story of (Edipus, which 
has furnished one of the finest and most 
artful tragedies ever written, be well 
thou^t an improper subject even for rep- 
resentation. But they require, of all oth- 
ers, to be dexterously managed ; they may 
make the main distress of a tragedy, but 
not an episode in it. Our feelings revolt 
at seeing:, as in Don Sebastian, an incestu- 
ous passion brought forward as the make- 
weight of a plot, to eke out a fifth act, and 
to dispose of those characters whose for- 
tune tne main story has not quite wound 
up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised 
for what Johnson calls the " happy tmnk^ 
coincidence and coalition of tne ^r- 
two plots.'' It is difficult to undersUnd 
what can be meant by a compliment which 
seems either ironical or ignorant. No- 
thing can be more remote from the truth. 
The artifice of combining two distinct sto- 
ries on the stage is, we may suppose, ei- 
ther to interweave the incidents of one 
into those of the other, or, at least, so to 
connect some characters with each in- 
trigue as to make the spectator fancy 
them less distinct than they are. Thus, 
in the Merchant of Venice, the courtship 
of Bassanio and Portia is happily connect- 
ed with the main plot of Antonio and Shy* 
lock by two circumstances; it is to set 
Bassanio forward in his suit that the fatal 
bond is first given ; and it is by Portia's 
address that its forfeiture is explained 
away* The same play affords an instance 
of another kind of underplot, that of Lo- 
renzo and Jessica, which is more episodi- 
cal, and might, perhaps, be removea with- 
out an V material loss to the fable ; though 
even this serves to account for, we do not 
say to palliate, the vindictive exasperation 
of the Jew. But to which of these do the 
comic scenes in^the Spanish Friar bear 
most resemblance 1 Certainlv to the lat- 
ter. They consist entirely of an intrigue 
which Lorenzo, a voung officer, carries on 
with a rich usurer^s wife ; but there is not, 
even by accident, any relation between 
his adventures and the love and murder 
which go forward in the palace. The 
Spaiiish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dry- 
den in that line. Father Dominic is very 
amusing, and has been copied very freely 
by succeeding dramatists, especiaUy in the 
Duenna. But Dryden has no great abun- 
dance of wit in this or any of his comedies. 
His jests are practical, and he seems to 
have written more for the eye than the 
ear. It may be noted, as a proof of this, 
that hia stage directions are unusuaDv fulL 
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In point of diction, th« Spanish Friar in 
its traffic scenes, and All for Lots, are 
certainly the best plays of Diyden. They 
are the least mfected with his great fault, 
bombast, and should, indeed, be read over 
and orer by those who would learn the 
true tone of English tragedy. In dignity, 
in animation, in striking images and fig- 
ures, there are few or none that excel 
them; the power, indeed, of impressing 
sympathy or commanding tears was sel- 
dom placed by Nature within the reach of 
Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway,and his Yen- 
Oimn *^® Preserved, will generally be 

reckoned the best tragedies of this 
period. They have both a deep pathos, 
springing from the intense and unmerited 
distress of women; both, especially the 
latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapid 
and flowing, with less of turgid extrava- 
gailce than we find ia.0tway*8 contempo- 
raries, and sometimes with very gracefol 
poetry. The story of the Orphan is do- 
mestic, and evidently borrowed from some 
French novel, though I do not at present 
remember where I have read it ; it was 
once popular on the stage, and gave scope 
for gooa acting, but is unpleasing to the 
delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
served is more frequently represented 
than any tragedy after those of Shaks- 
peare ; the plot is highly dramatic in con- 
ception and conduct; even what seems, 
when we read it, a defect, the shifting of 
our wishes, or perhaps, rather, of our ill 
wishes, between two parties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed 
by no virtue, aoes not, as is shown by ex- 
perience, interfere with the spectator's in- 
terest. Pierre, indeed, is one of those vil- 
lains for whom it is easy to excite the 
sympathy of the half-principled and the 
inconsiderate. But the great attraction is 
in the character of Belvidera ; and when 
that part is represented by such as we re- 
member to have seen, no tragedy is hon- 
oured by such a tribute, not of tears alone, 
but of more agony than many would seek 
to endure. The versification of Otway, 
Uke that of most in this period, runs al- 
most to an excess into the line of eleven 
syllables, sometimes also into the sdruc- 
ciolo form, or twelve syllables with a dac- 
tylic close. These give a considerable an- 
imation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latteriy 
soaihern ^presented by .the name of Isa- 

' bella, is almost as familiar to the 
lovers of our theatre as Venice Preserved 
itself; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragie powers 
arises, the part of Isabella is as fitted to 



exhibit tiiem as that of Belvidera. The 
choice and ooodnct of the story are, how- 
ever. Southern's cinef merits; for there is 
little vigoor in the language, though it is 
natural and free from the nsoal faults of 
his age. A similar character may be giT 
en to his other tragedy, Oroonoko; in 
which Southern deserves tile praise of 
having, first of any Engbah vnriter, de 
nounced the traffic in slaves, and tiie cmel 
ties of their West Indian bondage. The 
moral feelin(( is high in this tragedy ; and 
it has sometimes been acted with a cer- 
tain success ; but the execution is not that 
of a superior dramatist* Of Lee no- |^ 
thing need be said, but that he is, in 
spite of. his proverbial extravagance, a man 
of poetical mind and some dnmatic skill. 
But he has violated historic truth in Hie- 
odosius without gaining much by inven- 
tion. The Mourning Bmie of Con- coocrera 
greve is written in prohx deelama- 
tion, with no 'power over the passions. 
Johnson is well known to luive praised a 
few lines in this tragedy as among the 
finest descriptions in the language ; while 
others, by a sort of contrariety, have spo- 
ken of them as worth nothing. Truth is 
in its nsoal middle path; many (letter pas- 
sages may be found, but they are well 
written and impressive.* 

47. In the early English comedy we 
find a large intermixture of ob- romadioi or 
scenity in the lower characters, chuics il** 
nor always confined to them, ^^^^ 
with no infrequent scenes of licentious in- 
cident and language. But these are inva- 
riably so brought forward as to manifest 
the dramatist^s scorn of vice, and to excite 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even 
an ordinary degree of moral purity. In 
the plays that appeared after the Resto- 
ration, and that from the beginning, a dif- 
ferent tone was assumed. Vice was in 
her full career on the stage, unchecked by 
repipof, unshamed by contrast, and for the 
most part unpunished by mortification at 
the close. Nor are these less coarse in 
expression, or less impudent in their de- 
lineation of low debauehery, than those of 
the preceding period. It may be observ- 
ed, on the contrary, that they rarely ex* 
hibit the manners of truly polished life, 
according to any notions we can frame of 
them, and are, in this respect, much below 
those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shiriey. 
It might not be easy, perhaps, to find a 
scene in any comedy of Charles II.'s 
reign where one character has the beha- 
viour of a gentleman, in the sense we at* 



* Moarning Bride, Act it, scene 3. Johnson** 
Life of Confreve. 
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meh to the word. Yet the aathon of 
;he8e were themselves in the world, and 
tfometimes men of family and considera- 
ble station. The cause must be found in 
the state of society itself, debased as well 
as corrupted, partly by the example of the 
court, partly by the practice of living in 
taverns, which became much more invet- 
erate after the Restoration than before. 
The contrast with the manners of Paris, 
as far as the stage is their mirror, does 
not tell to our advantage. These plays, 
as it may be expectetl, do not aim at the 
higher glories of comic writing ; they dis- 
play no knowledge of nature, nor often 
rise to any other, conception of character 
than is gained by a caricature of some 
known^'class, or perhaps of some remaik- 
able individual. Nor do they, in general, 
deserve much credit as comedies of in- 
trigue ; the plot is seldom invented with 
much care for its development ; and if 
scenes follow one another in 'a series of 
diverting incidents ; if the entanglements 
are such as produce laughter ; above aU, if 
the personajges keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficient- 
ly answered. It is in this, that they often 
excel ; some of them have considerable 
humour in the representation of character, 
though this may not be very original, and 
a good deal of wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two 
wycberiey eomedies, the Plain Dealer and 

' the Country Wife, the latter rep- 
resented with some change, in modem 
times, under the name of the Country Girl. 
The former has been frequently said to be 
taken from the Misanthrope of Molidre ; 
but this, like many current assertions, 
seems to have little, if any, foundation. 
Manly, the Plain Dealer, is, likeAlceste,a 
speaker of truth ; but the idea is at least 
one which it was easy to conceive without 
plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene 
of the two comedies. We cannot say the 
same of the Country Wife ; it was evi- 
dently suggested by L'Ecole des Femmes ; 
the character of Amolphe has been cop- 
ied ; but even here the whole conduct of 
the piece of Wycherley is his own. It 
is more artificial than that of Molidre, 
i^herein too much passes in description ; 
the part of Agnes is rendered still more 
poignant; and, among the comedies of 
Charles's reign, 1 am not sure that it is 
surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the fa- 
iinpR»Yeineiit mous Afra Behn, have endeav- 
"kSr***^^* ^'^®^ ^ mske the stajje as 
^ ""• grossly immoral as their tal- 
ents permitied ; but the two former are 



not destitute of humour. At the death of 
Charles it had reached the lowest point ; 
after the Revolution it became not much 
more a school of virtue, but rather a bet- 
ter one of polished manners than before ; 
and certainly drew to its service some 
men of comic genius, whose names are 
now not only very familiar to our ears^ 
as the hoasts of our theatre, but whose 
works have not ah ceased to enliven its 
walls. 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, writ 
ten, as some have said, at twenty- (^-„^^ 
one years of age, but, in fkct, not 
quite, so soon, and represented in 1603, 
placed himself at once in a rank which 
fie has always retained. Though not, 1 
think, the first, he is undeniaUy among 
the first names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed by the Double Dealer, 
and that by Love for Love, in which he 
reached the summit of his reputation. The 
last of his four comedies, the Way of the 
World, is Said to have been coldly received ; 
for which it is hard to assign any sub- 
stantial cause, unless it be some want of 
sequence in the plot. The peculiar excel- 
lence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly 
sparkling from the lips of almost every 
character, but on this account it is accom- 
panied by want of nature and simplicity. 
Nature, mdeed, and simplicity do not be- 
long, as proper attributes, to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificial 
society, has for its proper business to ex- 
aggerate the aflTection and hoUowness of 
the world. A critical code, which should 
require the comedy of polite life to be nat- 
ural, would make it intolerable. But 
there are limits of deviation from likeness 
which even caricature must not trans- 
gress ; and the type of truth should always 
regulate the playful aberrations of an in- 
ventive pencil. The manners of Con- 
greve's comedies are not, to us at least, 
like those of reality ; 1 am not sure that 
we have any cause to suppose that th^v 
much better represent the times in which 
they appeared. His characters, with an 
exception or two, are heartless and vi- 
cious ; whicli, on being attacked by Col- 
lier, he justified, probably by an after- 
thought, on the authority of Aristotle's 
definition of comedjr ; that it is fufintni 
^Xorepuv, an imitation of what is the 
worse in human nature.* But it must be 
aduiowledged that, more than any pre- 
ceding writer among us, he kept up the 
tone of a gentleman ; his men of the world 
are profligate, but not coarse ; he rarely. 



* CongVBTe't Amendmenti of Mr. Collier's false 
citations. 
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like ShadwelU or erea Drydeii, ettem for 
the populace of the theatre by each inde- 
cencies as they mast understand ; he gave, 
in fact, a tone of refinement to the public 
taate, which it never lost, and which, in 
its progresaioB, has banished his own 
comedies from the stage. 

61. Love for Love is generally reputed 
Lovtibr the best of these. Congreve has 
■^^•- never any great success in the con- 
ception or management of his plot ; bat in 
Ibis comedy there is least to censure ; sev- 
eral of the characters are exceedingly hu- 
moroas ; the incidents are numerous and 
not complex ; the wit is often admirable. 
Angelica and Bliss Prue, Ben and Tattle, 
have been repeatedly imitated ; but they 
^ave, I think, a considerable degree of drsr 
matic originality in themselves. Johnson 
has observed that Ben the sailor is not 
reckoned over natural, but he is very di- 
verting. Possibly he may be quite as nat- 
ural a portrait of a mere sailor as that to 
which we have become used in modem 
somedy. 

63. The Wayof the World I should per- 
Rhi oiter haps inoline to place next to tnis ; 
QMM'*^ the coquetry of Millamant, not 
without some touehes of delicacy and af- 
fection, the impertinent coxcombry of Pet- 
ulant and Witwood, the mixture of wit and 
ridiculous vanity in Lady Wishfort, are 
amusing to the reader. Congreve has 
here made more use than, as far as I re- 
member, had been common in Enffland,of 
the all-important soubrette, on whom so 
much depends in French comedy. The 
mannere of France happily enabled her 
dramatists to improve what they had bor- 
rowed with signal success from the ancient 
stage, the witty and artful servant, faith- 
ful to his master while he deceives evenr 
one besides, by adding this female attend- 
ant, not less versed in every artifice, nor 
less quick in repartee. Mincing and Foi* 
Ue, in this play of Congreve, are good 
specimens of the class; but, speaking with 
some hcMtation, I do not thmk they wiH 
be found, at least not so naturally drawn, 
in the comedies of Charles's time. Many 
would, perhaps not without 6ause, prefer 
the Old Bachelor; which abounds with 
wit, but seems rather deficient in original- 
ity of character and cireumstance. The 
Double Dealer is entitled to the same 
praise of wit, and some of the characters, 
though rather exaggerated, are amusing; 
but the plot is so entangled towards the 



oonek»ion, that I have fomd it diffieiilt» 
even in reading, to comprehend it. 

63. Congreve is not superior to FavqfO- 
har and Vanbruffh, if we might ni^akv. 
compare the wholeof their woits. v«ite««k. 
Never has he equalled in vivacity, in ori- 
ginglity of contrivance, or in dear and 
rapid development of intrigue, the Beau's 
Stratagem of the one, and, much less, the 
admirable delineation of the Wronghead 
family in the Provoked Husband of the 
other. But these w»e of the eighteenth 
century. Farquhar*s Trip to the Jubilee, 
though once a popular comedy, is not dis- 
tinguished bv more than an easy flow of 
wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some 
of the charactere ; it is, indeed, written 
in much superior language to the pfaiya 
anterior to Uie Revolution. But the Re- 
lapse and the Provoked Wife of Van- 
brugh have attained a considerable repu- 
tation. In the former the character of 
Amanda is interesting, especially in the 
momentary wavering and quick recovery 
of her virtue. This is the first homage 
that the theatre had paid, since the Resto- 
ration, to fendale chastity ; and, notwith- 
standing the vicious tone of the other 
characters, in which Vanbrugh has gone 
as great lengths as any of his contempo- 
raries, we perceive the beginnings of a 
reaction in public spirit, vsiiich gradually 
reformed and elevated the moral standard 
of the stage.* The Provoked Wife, thou^ 
it cannot DC said io give any proofs of this 
sort of improvement, has some merit as a 
comedy ; it is witty and animated, as Van- 
brugh usually was ; the character of Sir 
Jolm Brute may not have been too great a 
caricature of real mannere, such as sur- 
vived from the debased reign of Charies ; 
and the endeavour to expose the gross- 
ness of the older generation was itself an 
evidence that a better polish had been 
given to social life. 

* This purification of EDgliah comedy lias MDei^ 
timet been attribated to tbe eflecta of a iamoas e^ 
Mf by Collier on tke immorality of the Englisb 
atage. Biit,if pabfie opinion had not been prepared 
to go along, in a considerable degree, with CoUier, 
hit animadTeraiooa could have produced little 
change. In point of (act, the aubaeqoent improve- 
ment waa but alow, and, for some years, rather 
abown in avoiding coarse mdeeeneiea Ihaa in nndi 
elevation of aentiraent Steele'a ConscioiM Lor- 
ers is the first comedy which can be called moral ; 
Cibber, in those parts of the Invoked Husband 
that he wrote, carried thia farther, and tbe slag* 
afterward grew more and mere refined, till it 09- 
came languid and sentimental. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 
RmroBT or politb uibkatubb » PRon feom 1660 ra 1700. 



Smthnt I. 

itaJT.^Hiffll RflfioemflDt of Frmich 
Fontmalto. ^ St ETremond. ^ Serine. — 
honri and Rapin. ^ Miacellaneout Writare. — 
'English Style, and Criticiam.—Dryden. 

1. Ir ludy could furnish no long list of 
LMTMataor conspicuous names in this de- 
uterauira in partment of literature to our 
Italy. last period, she is far more de- 
ficient in the present. The Prose Floren- 
tine of Dati, a collection of what seemed 
the best specimens of Italian eloquence 
in this century, served chiefly te prove its 
mediocrity, nor has that editor, by his 
own paqegyric on Louis XIV. or any 
other of his writings, been able to redeem 
its name.* The sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned ; the eulogies be- 
stowed on them seem to be founded, in 
some measure, on the surrounding bar- 
renness. The letters of Magalotti, and, 
stiU more, of Redi, themselves philoso- 
phers, and generally writing on philoso- 
phy, seem to do more credit than any- 
thing else to this period.f 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Ar* 
^^^^. cadian Society, has made an 
^^^'^^ honourable name by his exer- 
tions to purify the national taste, as well 
as by his diligence in preserving the mem- 
ory of better ages than his own. His 
History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useful work, to which I have some- 
times been indebted. His treatise on the 
beauty of that poetry is only known to 
me through Salfi. It is written in dia- 
Ipgue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anx- 
ious to extirpate the school of the Mari- 
nists, without falling back altogether into 
that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a 
model of poetry. Most of his precepts, 
Salfl observes, are very trivial at present ; 
but at the epoch of its appearance it was 
of ^at service towards the reform of 
Italian literature.^ 

3. This period, the second part of the 
Ate or Loo- seventeenth century, compre- 
it xiv. In hends the most considerable, and, 
ftM>«c in every sense, the most impor- 
tant and distinguished portion of what 
was once called the great age in France, 
the reign of Louis XIV. In this period 



• Salfi, ziT., 25. Tiraboschi, zL, 413. 
t Salfi, siv., 17. OoroiaDi. Tiii, 71. 
t Salfi, ziil, 4S0. 



the literature of France was adorned by 
iu most brilliant writers ; since, notwith- 
standing the genius and popularity of 
some who followed, we generally find a 
still higher place awarded by men of fine 
taste to BoBsuet and Pascal than to Vol- 
taire and Montesquieu. The language 
was written with a care that might have 
fettered the powers of ordinary men, but 
rendered those of such as we have men- 
tioned more resplendent. The laws of 
taste and ^mmar, like those of nature, 
were held immutable ; it was the province 
of human genius to deal with them, as it 
does with nature, by a skilftil employ- 
ment not by a preposterous and ineffect- 
ual rebellion against their control. Puri- 
ty and perspicuity, simplicit]|r and ease, 
were conditions of good writing : it was 
never thought that an author, especially 
in prose, might transgress the reco^ised 
idiom of his mother tongue, or mvent 
words unknown to it, for the sake of ef- 
fect or novelty ; or, if in some rare occur- 
rence so bold a course might be forgiven, 
these exceptions were but as miracles in 
religion, wnich would cease to strike us, 
or b& no miracles at all, but for the regu- 
larity of the laws to which they bear wit- 
ness even while they violate them. We 
have not thought it necessary to defer the 

E raise which some great French writers 
ave deserved on the score of their lan- 
guage for this chapter. Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Amauld, and Pascal have alrea- 
dy been commemorated; and it is suffi- 
cient to point out two causes in perpetual 
operation during this period which enno- 
bled and preserved in purity the literature 
of France ; one, the salutary influence of 
the -Academy ; the other, that emulation 
between the Jesuits and Jansenists for 
public esteem, which was better display* 
ed in their politer writings than in the ab» 
struse and endless controversy of the five 
propositions. A few remain to be men- 
tioned ; and, as the subject of this chap- 
ter, in order to avoid frequent subdivisions, 
is miscellaneous, the reader must expect 
to find that we do not, in every instance, 
confine ourselves to what he may consider 
as polite letters. 

4. FonteneUe, by the variety of his tal- 
ents, by their apphcation to the Fontontiio: 
pursuits most cangenial to the Uaenancta^ 
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intellectual character of his contempora- 
ries, and by that extraordinary longevity 
which made those contemporaries not less 
than three generations of mankind, may 
be reckoned the best representative of 
French Uterature. fioni in 1657, and dy- 
ing, within a few days of a complete cen- 
tury, in 1757, he enjoyed the most pro- 
tracted life of any among the modem 
learned ; and that a life in the full sun- 
shine of Parisian literature, without care 
and without disease. In nothing was 
Fontenelle a great writer; his mental and 
moral disposition resembled each other ; 
equable, without the capacity of perform- 
ing, and hardly of conceivmg, anything 
truly elevated, but not less exempt from 
the fruits of passion, from paradox, unrea- 
sonableness, and prejudice. His best pro- 
ductions are, perhaps, the eulogies on the 
deceased mepibers of the Academy of 
Sciences, which he pronounced during al- 
most forty years ; but these nearly all be- 
long to the eighteenth century ; they are 
just and candid, with sufficient, though 
not very profound, knowledge of the ex- 
act sciences, with a style pure and flow- 
ing, which his good sense nad freed from 
some early affectation, and his cold temper 
as well as sound understandinf restrain- 
ed iVora extravagance. In his first works 
we have symptoms of an infirmity be- 
longing more frequently to age than to 
youth ; but Fontenelle was never young 
m passion. He affects the tone of some- 
what pedantic and frigid gallantry, which 
seems to have survived the society of the 
Hdtel Rambouillet who had countenanced 
it, and which borders too nearly on the 
language which Molidre and his disciples 
had well exposed in their coxcombs on the 
stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, publish- 
Hto DiB. ed, I think, in 1685, are condemn- 
lofDOT tff ed by some critics for their false 
"* *^^- taste and perpetual strain at some- 
thing unexpected and paradoxical. The 
leading idea is, of course, borrowed from 
Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed at 
{preater poignancy by contrast; the ghosts 
m his dialogues are exactly those who 
had least in common with each other in 
life, and the general object is to bring, by 
some happy analogy which had not oc- 
curred to the reader, or by some inge- 
nious defence of what he had been accus- 
tomed to despise, the prominences and 
depressions of historic characters to a 
level. This is what is always well re- 
ceived in the kind of society for which 
Fontenelle wrote ; but if much is mere 
sophistry in his dialogues, if the general 
tone is little above thai of the world, there 



is also, what we often find in the world, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some 
things put in a light which it may be worth 
while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many veers afterward, 
copied the scheme, though not the TboM or 
style, of Fontenelle in hw own Di- FeMioo. 
alogues of the Dead, written for the use 
of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy. Some 
of these dialogues are not truly of the 
dead ; the characters speak as if on earth, 
and with earthly designs. They have cer- 
tainly more solid sense and a more eleva- 
ted morality than those of Fontenelle, to 
which La Harpe has preferred them. The 
noble zeal of Fenelon* not to spare the 
vices of kings, in writing for the heir of 
one so imperious and so open to the cen- 
sure of reflecting minds, snines through- 
out these dialogues ; but, designed as they 
were for a boy, they natnraUy appear in 
some places rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his 
famous dialogues on the Plural- fteMmUe^ 
ity of Worlds, Les Mondes ; in naniHy ti 
which, if the conception is not ^^^ 
whollv original, he has at least developed 
it with so much spirit and vivacity, that it 
would show as bad taste to censure his 
work as to reckon it a model for imita- 
tion. It is one of those happy ideas 
which have been privileged monopolies 
of the first inventor ; and it will be found, 
accordingly, that all attempts to copy this 
whimsical union of gallantry with sci- 
ence have been insipid almost to a ridicu- 
lous degree. Fontenelle throws so much 
gayety and wit into his compliments to 
the lady whom he initiates into his theory, 
that we do not confound them with the 
nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is l»er- 
self so spirited, unaffected, and clever, 
that no philosopher could be ashamed of 
gallantry towards so deserving an object. 
The fascinating paradox, as then it seem-. 
ed, though, our children are now taught to 
lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed 
stars, are full of inhabitants, is presented 
with no more show of science than was 
indispensable, but with a varying liveU 
ness that, if we may judge by the conse- 
quences, has served to convince as weC 
as amuse. The plurality of worlds had 
been suggested by Wilkins, and probably 
by some Cartesians in France ; but it was 
first rendered a popular tenet by this 
agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which 
had a ^reat circulation in Europe. The 
ingenuity with which he obviates the dif- 
ficulties he is compelled to acknowledge 
is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of 
the popular truths of physical astronomy 
is found in these dialogues. 
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8. The History of Grades, wbick Foo- 
tito HiMdry tenelle published in 1087, is wor- 
ororadM thy of observ^tiott as a si^ of 
the change that was working in literature. 
In the proTinces of erudition and of polite 
letters, long so independent, perhaps even 
so hostile, some tendency towards « coa- 
lition began to appear. The men of the 
world, especially after they had acquired 
a free temper of thinking in rdigion, and 
become aocostomed to talk about philoso- 
phy, desired to know something of the 
questions which the learned disputed ; bat 
they demanded this knowledge by a short 
and easy road, with no great saciifioe of 
their leisure or attention. FonteneOe, in 
the History of Oracles, as in the dial e gne s 
on the Plundity of Worlds, prepared a 
repast for their taste. A dull work of a 
learned Dutch physician. Van Dale, had 
taken up the subject of the aneieat ora- 
cles, and explained them by human im- 
posture instead of that of the deril, which 
had been the more orthodox hypothesis. 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of 
orthodoxy, already gave a xest to a book 
in France ; and Fonteoelle's lively man^ 
ner, with more learning than gtHMfsociety 
at Paris possessed, and about as much as 
it could endure, united to a clear and acute 
line of aifumeat, created a popularity for 
his History of Oracles which we cannot 
reckon altogether unmerited.* 

0. The works of St. ErreflMmd were 
St. EvTO- collected alter his death in 1705 ; 
*°b4. but many had been printed before, 
and he evidently belongs to the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. The fame 
of St. Evremond as a briUiaot star, during 
a long life, in the polished aristocracy or 
Fhince and England, gave, for a time, a 
considerable lustre to his writings, the 
greater part of which are auch effusions 
as the dailv intereourse of good company 
called forth. In verse or in prose, he is 
the gallant friend, rather than lover, of la- 
dies who, secure, proboblv.of love in some 
other quarter, were proud of the friendship 
of a wit He never, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as his age 
was not a little advanced, might have in- 
curred ridicule. Hortense Mancini, duch- 
ess of Maaarin, is his heroine ; but we 
take little interest in compliments to a 
woman neither respected in her life nor 
remembered since. Nothing can be more 
trifling than the general character of the 
writings of St. Evremond ; but sometimes 
he rises to literary criticism, or even civil 



* I hftTo not eomptrad, or indetd naad. Van 
Dale's work; but 1 latbei aaapect that mom of the 



reaaomng, not the loanmg, of Fontsnslis ia ori- 
ginal. 
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history ; and on such topics he is clear, 
uaaffDcted, cold, without ima^nation or 
sensibility ; a type of the fngid being, 
whom an aristocratic and highly-polished 
society is apt to produce. The chief 
merit of St. Evremond is in his style and 
manner; he has less wit than Voiture, 
who contributed to form him, or than 
Voltaire, whom he contributed to form ; 
but he shows neither the effort of the for- 
mer nor the restlessness of the latter. 
Voltaire, however, when he is most quiet, 
as in the eariiest and best of his historical 
works, seems to. bear a considerable re- 
semblance to St. Evremond, and there 
can be no doubt that he was familiar with 
the lattei'a writinn. 

10. A woman has the glory of being 
foil as conspicuous in the graces HaJ— ■» 
of iftyle as anv writer of thia fa* ^99\^. 
mous age. It is evident that this was 
Madame de 8evign6. Her letlten, indeed, 
were not puUished till the eighteenth oen- 
turv, but thej were written in the midday 
of Louisas reign. Their ease and freedom 
from aflfeetation are more striking by con- 
trast with the two epistolary styles which 
had been most admired in France : that ot 
Balxac, which is laboriously tumid, and 
that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by 
dint of affectation. Every one pereeives 
that in the letters of a mother to her 
daughter, the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of; and yet the habit of 
speaking and writing what men of wit 
and taste would desire to hear and read, 
gives a certain mannerism, I will not say 
air of effort, even to the letters of Madame 
de 8evign6. The abandonment of the 
heart to its casual impulses is not so gen- 
uine as in some that have since been ptil>> 
Ushed. It is at least clear that it is pos» 
sible to become affected in copying her 
unalfocted style ; and some of Walpole*s 
lettere bear witness to this. Her wit and 
talent of painting by single touches are 
very eminent ; scarcely any ci^ection of 
letters, which contain so little that can in- 
terest a distant affe, are read with such 
pleasure ; if they nave any general fault, 
It ia a little monotony and excess of affec- 
tion towards her daughter, which is report- 
ed to have wearied its object ; and, in con* 
trast with this, a little want of sensibility 
towards all beyond her immediate friends, 
and a readiness to find soraethinff ludicrous 
in the dangers and sufferings of others.* 



* Tho preoft of thia are mmaiooa anough ia 
her lettera. In one of Ibem abo maotiona tEat a 
lady of her acquaintanea, baring been biUen bjr a 
mad doc, bad gone to be dipped in tbe aea« and 
amnsea beiaalf by taking off the prorinoial aooeni 
wiik wUeh tkm wtU eipnoB haraeif on tbe te 
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11. The French Actdemy had been so 
The Pi«Mh judicious, both in the choice of 
AeidMiy. its members and in the general 
tenour of its proceedings, that it stood 
very high in public esteem, and a volun- 
tary deference was commonly shown to 
its authority. The favour of Louis XI V., 
when he grew to manhood, was accorded 
as amply as that of Richelieu. The Acad- 
emy was received by the king, when they 
approached him publicly, with the .same 
ceremonies as the superior courts of Jus- 
tice. This^ body had, almost from iu 
commencement, undertaken a national 
dictionary, which should carry the lan- 
guage to iu utmost perfection, and trace 
a road to the highest eloquence that de- 
pended on purity and choice of words ; 
more than this could not be given by man. 
The woric proceeded very slowly ; *and 
dictionaries were published in the mean 
lime, one by Richelet in 1660, another by 
Fnretidre. The former seems to be little 
more than a glossary of technical or other- 
wise donbtf ulwords ;* but the latter, though 
pretending to conUin only terms of art and 
science, was found, by its definitions and 
by the authorities it quoted, to interfere so 
much with the project of the academi- 
cians, who had armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only ex- 
pelled Furetidre from their bod/, on the 
allegation that he had availed himself of 
materials intrusted to him by the Acade- 
my for its own dictionary, but instituted a 
long process at law to hinder its publica- 
tion. This was in 1686 ; and the diction- 
ary of Fnreti^re only appeared after his 
death, at Amsterdam, in 1690.t Whatever 
may have been the delinouency, moral or 
legal, of this compiler, his dictionary is 
praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost everythinff is found that we 
can desire for a sound knowledge of the 
language. It has been frequently reprint- 



plange. She makot a jest of La VoiainVi eiecQ- 
lion ; aod, though that person was as little entitled 
Id sympathy as any one, vet, when a woman is 
burned allTe, it is not usual for another woman to 
toni it into drollery. 

Madame de SeVignA's taste hae been amigned 
for alighting Racine ; and she has been charged 
with the unfortunate prediction, II passers comme 
le caft. But it is denied that these words can be 
found, though few like to nft up so diverting a 
miaealculatuHi of futurity. In her time GomeiUe's 
party waa so well supported, and he deserred so 
much gratitude and leverence, that we cannot 
much wonder at her being carried a little too far 
against his riTsl. Who has ever seen a woman 
just towards the rivals of her friends, though many 
are just towards their own 7 

• Oonjet. Baillet, n. 762. 

t Pelisson, Hist, de TAcad^mie (continuation 
par OliTet), p. 47. Gooiet, Bibliotheqoo Pran^aise, 
1., 232, et post. Bisgr. iJniT., art. Vvnitikte, 



ed, and continued long in esteem, fiat 
the dictionary of the Academy, which was 
published in MI04, claimed an authority to 
which that of a private man could not 
pretend. Yet the first editioa seems to 
have rather disappointed the public ex* 
pectation. Many objected to the want of 
quotations, and to Uie oboervanoe of an 
orthography that had become obsolete. 
The Academy undertook a revision of its 
worit in 1700 ; and finally profiting by the 
public opinion on which it endeavooied to 
act, rendered this dictionary the most re* 
ceived standard of the French langnace.* 

IS. The Grammaire 06n6rale et Rai- 
sonn6e of Lancelot, in which Ar- pnoeta 
nanld took a considerable share, orsauBam 
is rather a treatise on the philosophy of ail 
language than one peculiar to the French. 
"The best critics," says Baillet, *' ac- 
knowledge that there is nothing written 
by either the andent or the modem gram- 
marians with so much justness and solid- 
ity.'*! Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it 
an almost equal eulogy.) Lancelot was 
copied in a great degree by Lami, in his 
Rhetoric or Art of Speaking, with little of 
value tHkt is original.^ Vaugelas retained 
his place as the founder of sotmd gram- 
matical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed by the 
next generation. His remarks were edited, 
with notes, by Thomas ComeiUe, who had 
the reputation of an excellent gramma- 
rian.| The observations of Manage on the 
French language, in 1676 and 1676, are said 
to have the fault of reposing too much on 
obsolete authorities, even those of the six- 
teenth century, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age.^ Notwithstand- 
ing the zeal of- the Academy, no criti- 
cal laws could arrest the revolutions of 
speech. Changes came in with the lapse 
of time, and were sanctioned by the im- 
perious rule of custom. In a book on 
grammar, published as early as 1688, Bal- 
sac and V oittnre, even Patru and the Port- 
Royal writers, are called semi-moderns ;** 
so many new phrases had since made their 
way into composition, so many of theirs 
had acquired a oertain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, 
as it was estimated in this age bm||o„^ 
by those who aspired to the char- Bntmieaa 
acter of good critics, may be ii^* 
learned from one of the dialogues ^^^^ 



* Pelisson, p. 09. Goujet, p. 281. 

i Jogemens des S^vans, n. SOS. Goujot copies 
DaiUet'eworda. 

t M61angeedeLitt^ratnxe,i.« 124. 

6 Goujet, in 56. Gibert,V 351. 

n Goniet, 146. Biogr. Unir. f Id., 163. 

*« Bibliotb^ue UniTerseUe, xr., 351. Pemvlt 
makea a similar remark on Patm. 
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IB a woik of BouhouTs, Les fintrfetiens 
d'Ariste et d^Eag^ene. Bouhours wts a 
Jesuit, who affect^ a polite and lively tone, 
according to the fashion of his time, so as 
to warrant some degree of ridicule ; but a 
man of taste and ju^ment, whom, though 
La Harpe speaks of him with some dis- 
dain, his contemporaries quoted with re- 
spect. Hie first and the most interesting 
at present of these conversations, which 
are feigned to take place between two 

fentleraen of literary taste, tarns on the 
'rench language.* This he presumes to 
be the best of all modem ; deriding the 
Spanish for its pomp, the Italian for its 
finical effeminacy.f The French has the 
secret of uniting brevity with clearness, 
and with purity and politeness. The 
Greek and Latin are obscure where they 
are concise. The Spanish is always dif- 
fusa. The Spanish is a turbid torrent, 
often overspreading the country with great 
noise ; the Italian a gentle rivulet, occa- 
sionally given to inundate its meadows ; 
the French a noUe river, enriching the 
adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic 
course of waters that never quits its level.f 
Spanish, again, he compares to an in- 
solent beauty, that holds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress; 
Italian to a painted coqtiette, always at- 
tired to please ; French to a modest and 
agreeable lady, who, if you may call her 
a prude, has nothing uncivil or repulsive 
in her prudery. Latin is the common 
mother; but, while Italian has the sor^f 
likeness to Latin which an ape bears to a 
man, in French we have the dignity, po- 
liteness, purity, and good sense of the Au- 
gustan age. The rreqph have rejected 
almost all the diminutives once in use, and 
do not, like the Italians, admit the right of 
framing others. This language does not 
tolerate rhyming sounds in prose^ nor even 
any kind of assonance, as amertwne and 
fortune, near together. It rejects very 
bold metaphors, as the zenith of virtue, the 
apogSe of glory ; and it is remaritable that 



* Boahoare pointa out aereral innovations which 
had lately come into uae. He dislikes avoir du 
minagemau, or awrir de la eonaidiration, and thinks 
these phrases would not last, in which he was 
mistaken. Tow d* vitage and tour d^etprit were 
new : the words /md>, minret^ mmtUa, eompu, and 
many more, were used in new senses. Thus also 
atoez and trap; as the phrase, ^# na nut paa trop de 
It seems, on reflection, that some ot the 



expressions he animadverts upon must hare been 
•affected while they were new, being in opposition 
to the correct meaning of words ; and it is always 
CQiious, in other languages as well as oar own, to 
obserre the comparatively recent nabUity of many 
things quite established by present usage.-^Entre- 
tteas d*Ariste et d'Euginei p. 95. 

f P. 62 (edit. 1671). t P. 77. 



its poetry is almost as hostUe to metaphor 
as Its prose.* *' We have very few words 
merely poetical, and the language of our 
poets is not veiy different from that of the 
world. Whatever be the cause, it is cer- 
tain that a figurative style is neither good 
among us in verse nor m prose." This is 
evidently much exaggerated, and in con- 
tradiction to the known examples, at least, 
of dramatic poetry. All affectation and 
labour, he proceeds to say, are equally re- 
pugnant to a good French style, " If we 
would speak me language well, we should 
not try to speak it too well. It detests ex- 
cess of ornament ; it would almost desire 
that words should be-, as it were, naked ; 
their dress must be no more than neces- 
sity and decency require. Its simplicity 
is averse to compound words ; those ad- 
jectives which are formed by such a junc- 
ture pf two, have long been exiled both 
from prose and verse. Our own pronun- 
ciation," he affirms, " is the most natural 
and pleasing of any. The Chinese and 
other Asiatics sing ; the Germans rattle 
(rallent); the Spaniards spout; the Ital- 
ians sigh ; the English whi^e ; the French 
alone can properly be said to speak ; which 
arises, in fact, from our not accenting any 
syllable beibre the penultimate. The 
French language is best adapted to ex- 

Sress the tenderest sentiments of the 
eait ; for which reason our songs are so 
impassioned and pathetic, while those of 
Itady and Spain are full of nonsense. Oth- 
er languages may address 'the imagination, 
but ours alone speaks to the heart, which 
never understands what is said in them.^f 
This is literally amusing ; and with eoual 
patriotism, Bouhours, in another place, has 
proposed the question, whether a German 
can, by the nature of things, possess any 
wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may 
perceive, in self-confidence and attacked 
proneness to censure, presumed by sarbier 
to turn into ridicule the writers *a««»'- 
of Port-Royal, at that time of such distin- 
guished reputation as threatened to eclipse 
Sie credit which the Jesuits had always 
pteserved in polite letters. He alludes 
to their long periods and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured 
forth in controversy.^ But the Jansenist 



* P. 

tP. 



60. 
150. 



f P. 68. 
Vigneul-Marrille obserres that the 



Port*RqyaI writers formed their ttyle originally cm 
that of Balxae (vol. 1., p. 107) ; and that M. d'An- 
dilly, brother ot Antony Aroauld, affected at one 
time a grand and copious manner like the Span- 
iards, as being more serious and imposing, espe 
daily in devotional writings ; but afterwanl, find 
ing the French were impatient of this style, that 
party abaodooed it kt one more concise, which it 
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J was well able to defend iuielf. Bar- 
rier 'd'Auooor retaliated on the Tain Jesuit 
by his SentimeiM de Cleanthe ear les En- 
tretiens d'Ariste et d*£iig^iie. U seems 
to be the feneral opiDioD of French critics 
that he has weH exposed the weak parts 
of his adreivary, his affected air or the 
world, the occasional friv<^ty and feeble- 
ness of his obsenrations ; jet there seems 
something morose in the censures of the 
supposed Cleanthe, which renders this 
book less agreeable than that on which it 
animadverts. 

15. Another woA of criticism by Bou- 
U MuiMn iKMirs, La Mani^re de Bien Pen- 
diMMPM- ser, which is also in dialogue, 
*"'• contains much that shows acute- 

ness and delicacy of discrimination; 
though his tasie was deficient in warmth 
and sensibility, which renders him some- 
what too strict and fastidious in his judff- 
nents. He is an unsparing enemy of ob- 
scurity, exaggeration, and nonsense, tod 
laughs at the hynerbolical language of 
Balzac, while he nas rather overpraised 
Voiture.* The affected, inflated thoncfate, 
of winch the Italian and Spanish writers 
afford him many examples, Bouhours just- 
Ij condemns, and by the correctness of 
his judgment may deserve, on the whole, 
a respectable i^ace in the second order of 
critics. 
10. The Reflexions sur r£lo<|Uence et 



is br no m€an« leM difficult to write well, p. 139. 
Baillet Moms to refer their lore of lonff periods to 
the famous sdvocste Le Maistre, who bad eroph>f- 
•d them in his pleBdinB8,«ot only as giving more 
dignity^ but also becaose the public taste at that 
time iavoored them.— Jugemens des S^avans, n. 

esa. 

* Vottare, he says, always takes a tone of raillery 
wlien he exaggerates: Le firaz derient vrai k la 
fmtem de rirooie, p. 29. But we can hardly think 
that Balzac was not gravely ironical in some of the 
strange hyperboles which Bouhours quotes from 
him. 

In the fourth dialogue Bouhours has many jvst 
observations on the necessity of clearness. An ob- 
seurity arising from allusion to things now un- 
kaowr, wch as we find in the ancients, is no fault, 
but a mislbftune; but this is no excuse for one 
which may be avoided, and arises from the writeifs 
indistinctness of conception or language; Cehi 
n'est pas intelligible, dit Philinthe (after bearing a 
foolish ?bapsodf extracted from a funeral sermon 
on Louis aULY Non, r^pondlt Eodoxe, ce n'est 
pas toQt-4-fait de galimatias, ce n'est que du ph6- 
bns. Tons meCtez done, dit Philmthe, de la dilft- 
rsnce entre le galimatias et le ph^bos ? Qui, repar- 
tit Eudoxe, le galimatias renierme une obscurity 
profonde, et n'a de soi-mAme nut sens raisonnable. 
Le ph6bus n*est pas si obscur, et a nn brillant qui 
atpifie, oo semble signifier quelqne chose ; le so- 
leil y entra d'ordinaire, et c'est peot4tre ce qui a 
donn4 lieu en notre tan^e an nom de ph^bus. Ce 
n*est pas oue quelqoefou le phMos ne devienne ob- 
scur, jusqu% n*Atre pssentendu ; mais alorv )e gaK- 
matias e'en joint ; ce ne sont que briUans et qae 
t^nibres de loos e6tes, p. 948. 



sur la Poi^sie of RafHu, another ^ ^^ ^^ a»- 
Jeenit, whose Latin poem on Seetisna sa 
Gardens has ahready been prais- ]^j* 
edy are ludicious, though per- 
haps rather too diffuse ; his criticism is 
what would appear severe in our times ; 
but it was that of a man formed by the 
ancients, and who lived also in the best 
and most critical age of France. The re- 
flections on poetry are avowedly founded 
on Aristotle, but with mtich that is new, 
and with examples from modem poets to 
confirm and illustrate it. The practice at 
this time in France was to depreciate the 
Italians; and Tasso is often the subject 
onUpin's censure, for want, among other 
things, of that grave and nugestic charac- 
ter which epic poetry demands. Yet R»- 
gin is not so rigorous but that he can 
lame the coldness of modem precepts in 
regard to French poetry. After condemn- 
ing the pompous tone of Breboeuf in his 
translation of the Pharsalia, he remaiks 
that ^ we have gone since to an oppoMte 
extreme bv too scrupulous a care for the 
purity of the language ; for we have be- 
gun to take from poetry its force and dig- 
nity by too much reserve and a false mod- 
esty, which we have established as char- 
acteristics of our langusge, so as to de- 
prive it <tf Ihat. judicious boldness which 
true poetry requires ; we have cut off the 
metaphors and all those figures of speech 
which give force and spirit to words, and 
reduced all the artifices of words to a 
pfre, regular style, which exposes itself 
to no risk by bold expression. The taste 
oi the age ; the influence of women, who 
are naturally timid; that of the court, 
which had hardly anything in common 
with the ancients, on account of its usual 
antipathy for learning, accredited this 
manner of writing.'** In this Rapin 
seems to fflance at the polite but cold 
criticism of his brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 
17. Rapin, in another work of criticism, 
the Parallels of Great Men of hi* parallels 
Antiquity, has weighed in the of Great Men. 
scales of his own judgment Demosthenes 
and Cicero, Homer atid Virgil, Thucydides 
and Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thm elo- 
quence, poetry, history, and philosophy 
pass under review. The taste of Rapin 
IS for the Latins ; Cicero he prefers to 
Demosthenes ; Livy, on the whole, to Thu- 
cydides, though this he leaves more to the 
reader ; but is confident that none except 
mere grammarians have ranked Homer 
above Virgilf The loouacity of the older 
poet : the frequency of his moral reflec- 
tions, which Rapin thinks misplaced in an 



• p. 147. 



f P. I5e. 
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epic poem; his eimtles, the eameness of 
his traditions, are treated rtry fteely ; yet 
he gives him the preference over Virgil 
for grandeur and nobleness of narration, 
for his epithets, and the splendour of his 
language. But he is or opinion that 
iEneas is a much finer character than 
Achilles. These two epie poets he holds, 
however, to be the greatest in the world ; 
as for all the rest, ancient and modem, he 
enumerates them one after another, and 
can find little but faults in them all.* Nor 
does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets, 
at least modem, much better. 

18. The Treatise on Epic Poetry by 
Bouu on Bossu was once of some repa- 
epic poetry, tation. Att En^sh poet has 
thought fit to -say, that we should have 
stared like Indians at Homer if Bossu 
had not taught us to understand him.f 
The book is, however, long since forgot- 
ten, and we fancy that we understand 
Homer not the worse. It is in six books, 
which treat of the fable, the action, the 
narration, the manners, the machinery, the 
sentiments and expressions of an epic po- 
em. Homer is the favourite poet of Bos- 
su, and Virgil next to him ; this preference 
of the superior model does him some hon- 
our in a generation which was becoming 
insensible to its excellence. Bossu is ju- 
dicious and correct in taste, but without 
much depth, and he seems to want the 
acuteness of Bouhours. 

19. Fontenelle is a critic of whom it 

Fofltenelle^e "^^7 ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ more 

critical wri* injury to fine taste and sensibil- 
(«nca. ity in works of imagination and 

sentiment than any man without his good 
sense and natural acuteness could have 
done. He is systematically cold ; if he 
seems to tolerate any flight of the poet, it 
is rather by caprice than bv a genume dis- 
cernment of beauty ; but ne clings, with 
the unyielding claw of a cold-blooded ani- 
mal, to the faults of great writera, which 
he exposes with reason and sarcasm. His 
Reflections on Poetry relate mostly io 
dramatic composition, and to that of the 
French stage. Theocritus is his victim 
m the Dissertation on Pastoral Poetry; 
but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian his re- 
venue ; he wrote pastorals himself: and 
we have altogether forgotten, or, when 
we again look at, can very partially ap- 
prove, the idyls of the Boulevards, while 
those Doric dactyls of Theocritus linger 
still, like what Schiller has called soft 



* P. 175. 

t Had Bowu ne^or writ, the world had stiH, 
Like Indiana, riewed tbia mighty piece of wit. 
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music^ of yesterday, from owr schoolboy 
remkriseences on our aged ears. 

90. The reign of mere scholars was now 
at an end ; no worae name than .^ 
that of pedant coaM be imposed 2^c? 
on those who sought for gloiy ; lanaufe to 
the admiration <^ all that was ^^^ 
national in arts, in arms, in mannen, as 
well as in speech, carried away, like a 
torrent, those prescriptive titles to rever- 
ence which onlv lingered in colleges. The 
superiority of the Latin language to French 
had long been contested ; even Henry Ste- 
phens hoLB a dissertation in favour of the 
latter ; and In this period, though a few 
resolute scholars did not retire from the 
field, it was^ generally held either that 
Frrach was eve^ way the better means 
of expressing our thoughts, or, at least, so 
much more convenient as to put nearly an 
end to the use of the other. Latin had 
be«n the privfle|^ed language of stone; 
but Louis XIV., m eonsequence of an es* 
say by Charpentier, in 1076, replaced the 
inscriptions on his triumphal arches by 
others in French.* This, of course, does 
not much affect the general question be- 
tween the two languages. 

9L But it was not in language alone 
that the ancients were to endure ^ 
the af|[gression of a disobedient af^^rioricy 
posterity. It had long been a orucienta 
problem in Europe whether they <»••?»»** 
had not been suipassed; one, perhaps, 
which beffan before the younger genera- 
tions could make good their claim. But 
Time, the nominal ally of the old possess- 
on, gave his more powerAil aid to their 
opponents ; every age saw the proportions 
change, and new men rise up to strength- 
en the ranks of the assailants. In philos- 
ophy, in science, in natural knowledge, 
the ancients had non6 but a few mere ped<< 
antA or half- read lovera of paradox to 
maintain their superiority j but in the 
beauties of langusge, in eloquence and po- 
etry, the suffrage of criticism had long 
been theira. It seemed time to dispute 
even this. Charles Perrault, a chariea 
man of some learning, some vari- I'crrwiit. 
ety of acquirement, and a good deal of in* 
genuity and quickness, published, in lft87, 
his famous " Parallel oi the Ancients and 
Modems m all that regards Arts and Sci- 
ences." This is a series of dialogues, the 
parties being, firet, a president, deeply 
learned, and prejudiced in all respects for 
antiquitjr ; secondly, an abb6, not ignorant, 
but having reflected more than read, cool 
and impartial, always made to appear in 
the right, or, in other words, the author's 



* OoBjet, i., 13. 
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representetire ; thirdly, a man o( tbe 
world, aeizmg the gay side of every sob- 
jectt and apparently bronght in to prerent 
tbe book from becoming doll. They begin 
with architecture and painting, and soon 
make it clear that Athens was a mere 
heap of pigsties in comparison with Ver- 
sailles ; the ancient painters fare equally 
ill. They next advance to eloqnenoe and 
poetry, and here, where the strife of war 
IS sharpest, the defeat of anttooity is chant- 
ed witn triumph. Homer, Virgil, Horace 
are successively brought forward for se- 
vere and often uniust censure; but, of 
cfurse, it is not to be imagined that Per- 
rault is always in the wrong ; be had to 
flght affainst a pedantic admiration which 
surrenders sound taste ; and, having found 
the bow bent too much in one way, he 
forced it himself too violently into another 
direction. It is tbe fault of such books to 
be one-sided ; they are not unfrequently 
right in censuring blemishes, but very un- 
candid in suppressing beauties. Homer 
has been worst used by Perrault, who had 
not the least power of feeUng his excel- 
lence ; but the advocate of the newer age 
in his dialogue admits that tbe iBneid is 
superior to any modem epic. In his com- 
parison of eloquence, Perrault has given 
some specimens of both sides in contrast ; 
comparing, by means, however, of his own 
versions, the funeral orations of Pericles 
and Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bos- 
suet, and Fi^chier, the description by Pliny 
of his country seat with one by Balzac, an 
epistle of Ci<5ero with another of Balzac. 
These comparisons were fitted to produce 
a great effect among tl|ose who could nei- 
ther read the original text, nor place them- 
selves in the midst of ancient feelings and 
habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast 
majority of the French in that age would 
agree with Perrault ; the book was writ- 
ten for the times. 
S2. .Pontenelle, in a very short digression 
on the ancients and modems, sub- 
nmtMeiie. j^ing^j ^ j||g Discourse on Pas- 
toral Poetry, followed the steps of Per- 
rault. " The whole question as. to pre- 
eminence between the ancients and mod- 
erns,'* he begins, '* reduces itself into an- 
other, whether the trees that used to grow 
in our woods were larger than those which 
grow now. If they were, Homer, Plato, 
Demosthenes cannot be equalled in these 
ages ; but if our trees are aS large as trees 
were of old, then there is no reason why 
we may not equal Homer, Plato, and De- 
mosthenes." The sophistry of this is 
flaring enough ; but it was logic for Paris, 
n the rest of this short essay, there are 
the usual characteristics of Fontenelle, 



cool good sense, and an incapaeity, hf 
natural privation, of feeling the highesit 
excellence in works of taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to 
his translation of Longinus, as well BwkM'k 
as in a few sallies of his poetry, ^tfmn^t 
defended the great poets, especial- '^'^v^- 
ly Homer and Pindar, with dignity and 
moderation; freely abandoning the cause 
of antiouity where he felt it to be unten- 
able, remult replied with courage, a 
quaHty meriting some praise where the 
adversary was so powerful in sarcasm and 
so little accustonMad to spare it; but the 
controversy ceased in tolerable friendship. 

84. The knowledge of new accessions 
to literature which its lovers n^mnitmm. 
demanded had hitherto been Jomn dat 
communicated only throuflh ^**>^ 
the annual catalogues published at Frank- 
fort or other places. But these lists of 
title-pages were unsatisfactory to the 
distant scholar, who sought to become 
acquainted with tbe real progress of learn- 
ing, and to know what he might find it 
worth while to purchase.. Denis de Sallo» 
a member of the Parliament of Paris, and 
not wholly undistinguished in literature, 
though his other works are not much re- 
menioered, by carrjring into effect a happy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, 
to a mighty spirit, which has grown up in 
strength and enterprise till it has Income 
the ruling power of the literary world. 
Monday, the Sth of January, 1665, is the 
date oi^lhe first number of the first review, 
the Journal des S^avans, published by 
Sallo under the name of the Sieur <k 
Hedouville, which some have said to be 
that of his servant.* It was printed week- 
ly, in a duodecimo or sextodecimo form, 
each number containing from twelve to 
sixteen pages. The first book ever re- 
viewed (let us observe the difference of 
subject between that and the last, what- 
ever the last may be) was an edition of 
the works of Victor Vitensis and Vigilius 
T\ipsensis, African bishops of the fifth 
century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit.t The 



* Camunt, in his Histoire Critiqae det Journiaz, 
in two Tolnmet, 1734, which, notwithstanding its 
general title, is chiefly confined to the history of tbe 
Journal des S^avans, and'whslly to such as appearsd 
in France, has not been able to clear up this inter- 
esting point ; for there are not wanting those who 
assert that Hedourille was the name of an estate 
belon^ng to Sallo ; and he is called in aome public 
description, without reference to the journal, bomi- 
nus de Sallo d'Hedouville in Parisiensi curia senator. 
— Camusat, i., 13. Notwithstanding this, there is 
evidence that leads us to the Tslet ; so that " an- 
pliiis deliberandum censeo ; Res magna est.** 

t Victoris Vitensis et Vigilii Tapsensis, Prorincus 
Bisacena Episooporom Opera, edente R. P. Chi- 
fletio, Soc. Jesu.. Presb, in 4to Dirione. Tha 
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second is Spelman*8 Glosaary. Accordiiiff 
to the prospectus prefixed to thQ Joumiu 
des S<;avans, it was not designed for a 
mere review, but a literary misceDany; 
composed, in the first place, of an exact 
catalogue of the chief books which should 
be printed in £urope; not content with 
the mere titles, as the majority of bibliog- 
raphers had hitherto been, but giving an 
account of their contents, and their value 
to the public; it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an ac- 
count of experiments in physic and chymis- 
tr]^, and of new discoveries in arts and 
sciences, with the principal decisions of 
civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the de- 
crees of the Sorbonne and other French 
or foreign universities ; in short, whatever 
might be interesting to men of letters. 
We find, therefore, some piece of news, 
more or less of a literary or scientific 
nature, subjoined to each number. Thus, 
in the first number we have a double- 
headed child bom near Salisbury ; in the 
second, a question of legitimacy decided 
in the ParUament of Paris ; in the third, an 
experiment on a new ship or boat con- 
structed by Sir William Petty; in the 
fourth, an account of a discussion in the 
College of Jesuits oh the nature of comets. 
The scientific articles, which bear a large 
proportion to the rest, are illustrated by 
engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal des S<;avans did not pay much re- 
gard to polite or amusing literature ; and 
this led to the publication of the Mercure 
Galant, by Vise, which gave reviews of 
poetry and of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal 
des S9avan8 are very short, and when they 
give any character, for the most part of a 
laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise 
up enemies by the mere assumption of 
power which a reviewer is prone to affect. 
Menage, on a work of whose he had made 
some criticism, and by no means, as it ap- 
pears, without justice, replied in wrath; 
Patin and others rose up as injured authors 
against the self-erected censor; but he 
made more formidable enemies by some 
rather blunt declarations of a Galilean 
feeling, as became a counsellor of the 
Parliament of Paris, agains't the court of 
Rome; and the privilege of publication 
was soon withdrawn from Sallo.* It is 
said that he had the spirit to refuse the 
offer of continuing the journal under a 
-previous censorship;, and it passed into 

critique, if such it be, occupies but twojMgai in 
small duodecimo. That on Spelman's ulossary, 
which follows, is but in half a page. 

• Camasat, p. 28. Sallo had also tUacked the 
Jesuits. 



other hands, those of Gallois, who con- 
tinued it with great auccess.* It is re- 
markable that the first review, within a 
few months of its origin, was sUenced for 
assuming too imperious an authority over 
literature, and for speaking evil of dignities. 
" In cunis jam Jove dignus erat.'' The 
Journal des S^avans, incomparably the 
most ancient of living reviews, is stiU con- 
spicuous for its learning, its candour, ami 
its freedom from those stains of personal 
and party malice which deform more 
popular^works. 

26. The path thus open^ to all that 
could tempt a man who made Rtriswsss- 
writing his profession — profit, tobij«h«iby 
celebrity, a perpetual appearance ^'* 
in the pubhc eye, the facility of pouring 
forth every scattered thought of his own, 
the power of revenge upon every ene- 
my — could not fail to tempt more con- 
spicuous men than Sallo or his successor 
Gallois. Two of very high, reputation, at 
least of reputation that hence became very 
high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clerc. The 
former, in 1684, commenced a new review, 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. 
He saw and was well able to improve the 
opportunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified 
for it; extensively, and, in some^ points, 
deeply learned ; full of wit, acuteness, and 
a happy talent of writing in a lively tone, 
without the insipidity of affected polite- 
ness. - The scholar and philosopher of 
Rotterdam had a rival in some respects, 
and ultimately an adversary, in a neigh- 
bouring city. Le Clerc, settled at mA La 
Amsterdam as professor of belles ciarc. 
lettres and of Hebrew in the Arminian 
seminary, undertook, in 1686, at the age 
of twenty>nine, the first of those three cel- 
ebrated series of reviews to which he 
owes so much of his fame. This was the 
Bibliotheque Universelle, in all the early 
volumes of which La Croze, a much infe- 
rior person, was his coadjutor, published 
monthly in a very small form. Le Clerc 
had afterward a disagreement with La 
Croze, and the latter part of the Biblio- 
thdque Universelle (that after the tenth vol- 
ume) is chiefly his own. It ceased to be 
published in 1693, and the Biblioth^ue 
Choisie, which is, perhaps, even a more 
inown work of Le Clerc, did not com* 
mence till 1703. But the fulness, the va- 
riety, the judicious analysis and selection. 



* Eloffe de Gallois, par Fontenelle, in the tat- 
ter's works, vol. v.. p. 168. Biograpbie Universelle, 
arts. Sallo and Gallois. Gallois is said to have been 
a coadjutor of Salld from the beginning, and some 
others are named by Camusat as its contribators, 
among whom, were Gomberville and Chapelain. 
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as wen as the ralne of the oiMDal rs> 
maifcs which we flnd in the Bib&oihAi|iie 
Univenelle, render it of signal utility to 
those who would embraoe the litetatnie 
of that short, bat not oninpoitant period 
which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by 
Uipntc no means less erudite review, tlie 
A^*- Leipsic Acts, had commenc^ in 
Germany. The first Tolume of this series 
was published in 1088. But, being writ- 
ten in Latin, with more regard to the past 
than to the ffrowing state of opiniona, and, 
consec^uentl]!^ almost excluding the most 
attractive, and, indeed, the most impor- 
tant subjects, with a Lutheran spirit of 
unchangeable orthodoxy in religion, and 
with an absence of anything like philoso- 
phy or even connected system in erudi- 
tion, it is one of the most unreasonaUe 
books, relatively to its utility in learning, 
which has ever fallen into my hands, it- 
aly had entered earlier on this critical ca- 
reer ; the Giomale de* Litterati was begun 
at Rome in 1668 ; the Giomale Veneto de* 
Litterati at Venice in 1671. They con- 
tinued for some time, but with less con- 
spicuous reputation than those above men- 
tioned. The Mercure Savant, pubfished 
at Amsteidam in 1684, was an indifferent 
production, which induced Bayle to set up 
his own Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres in opposition to it. Two reviews 
were commenced in the German language 
within the seventeenth century, and three 
in English. The first of these latter was 
the " Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious,** London, 1689. This, I believe, 
lasted but a short time. It was followed 
by one, entitled *' The Works of the Learn- 
ed,'* in 1601 ; and by another " History of 
the Works of the Learned,** in 1600. I 
have met with none of these, nor will any 
satisfactory account of them, I beUeve, be 
readily found.* 

98. Bayle had first become known in 
.1689, by the Pens^es Diverses sur 
TtMOffbts 1& Com6te de 1680 ; a worit which 
mi Ike I am not sure that he ever deci- 
^^""^ dedly surpassed. Its purpose is 
one hardly worthy, we should imagine, to 
employ him ; since those who could read 
and reason were not likely to be afiraid of 
comets, and those who could do neither 
would be little the better for his book. 
But with this ostensible aim Bayle had 
others in view ; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the 
word observation for that which he chiefly 
derived from modem books, and to the 



* Jag ler, Hist. Littenm, cap. 0. Bibliotb^e 
UniTenelle, xiii., 41. 



calm pUkMophy whSdi he 
There is lees of the love of paradox, less 
of a cavilling pyrrbonism, and, though 
much dilluseness, less of pedantry and 
irrelevant instances in the Penates Diver- 
ses than in his greater work. It exposed 
him, however, to eontroversr ; Juneu, a 
Frebch minister in Holland, the champion 
of Calvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war 
that was only terminated with Uieir Ihres ; 
and Bayle*s defence of the Thougfato on 
the Comet is full as long as the original 
performance, but iar less entertaining. 

90. He now protected an immortal un 
dertaking, the Historical and Crit- medio, 
ical Dictionary. Moreri, a labori- iiM»y* 
oos scribe, had published, in 1673, a kind 
of encyck>pedic dictionary, biographical, 
historical, and geographical; Bayle pro* 
fessed to fill up the numerous deficien- 
cies, and to rectify the errors of this com- 
piler. It is hard to place his dictionary, 
which appeared in 1604, under anv distinct 
head in a literary classification which does 
not make a separate chapter for lexicog- 
raphy. It is almost equally dilBcult to 
give a seneral character of this many- 
coloured web, that great eradition and still 
greater acuteness and strength of mind 
wove for the last years of the seventeenth 
century. The learning of Bayle was co- 
pious, especially in what was most espe- 
cially required, the controversies, the an- 
ecdotes, the miscellaneous facts and sen- 
tences, scattered over the vast surface of 
literature for two preceding centuries. In 
that of antiquity he was less profoundly 
versed, vet so quick in application of his 
classical stores that he p«sses for even a 
better scholar than he was. His original 
design may have been only to fill up the 
deficiencies of Moreri ; but a mind so fer- 
tile and excursive could not be restrained 
in such limits. We may find, however, 
in this an apology for the numerous omis- 
sions of Bayle, which would, in a writer 
absolutely original, seem both capricious 
and unaccountable. We never can antici- 
pate with confidence that we shall find any 
name in his dictionary. The notes are 
most ftequently unconnected with the life 
to which they are appended ; so that, un- 
der a name uninteresting to us, or inap- 
posite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the author*s fine reason- 
ing or lively wit. Bayle is admirable in ex- 
posing the fallacies of doffmatism, the per- 
plexities of philosophy, the weaknesses of 
those who affect to guide the opinions of 
mankind. But, wanting the necessary con- 
dition of good reasoning, an earnest desire 
to reason well^ a moral rectitude from 
which the love of tmth must spring, ha 
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often availt himself of petty canUt and be- 
comes dogmatical in his very doubts. A 
more sincere spirit of inquiry could not 
have suffered a man of his penetrating ge- 
nius to acquiesce, even contingently, in so 
superficial a scheme as the Manichean. 
The Bo^stry of Bayie, however, bears no 
proportion to his just and acute observa^ 
lions. Less excuse can be admitted for 
his indecency, which almost assumes the 
character of monomania, so invariably 
does it recur, even where there is least 
pretext for it. 

30. The Jugemens des 8<^vans by Bail- 
Baiiiet. let, published in 1686 and 1686, the 
Mnrbof. Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689, are 
certainly works of criticism as well as of 
bibliography. But neither of these wri- 
ters, especially the latter, is of much au- 
thority in matters of taste ; their erudition 
was very extensive, their abilities respect- 
able, since they were able to produce such 

■useful and comprehensive woits ; but they 
do not greatly serve to enlighten or cor- 
rect our judgments ; nor is the' original 
matter in any considerable proportion to 
that which they have derived from others. 
I have taken notice of both these in my 
preface: 

31. Prance was very fVuitAil of that mis^ 
The Am cellaneous literature which, des- 

' ultory and amusing, has the ad- 
vantage of remaining better in the mem- 
ory than more systematic books, and, in 
fact, is generally found to supply the man 
of extensive knowledge with the materials 
of his conversation, as well as to fill the 
vacancies of his deeper studies. The me- 
moirs, the letters, the travels, the dia- 
logues and essays, which might be ranged 
in so large a class as that we now pass 
ir* review, are too numerous to be men- 
tioned, and it must be understood that 
most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were in the 
last century.* One group has acquired the 
distinctive name of Ana ; the reported 
conversation, the t^ble-talk of the learned. 
Several belong to the last part of the six- 
teenth century, or the first of the next ; 
the Scaligerana,the Perroniana, the Pithae- 
ana, the Naudsana, the Casauboniana ; 
the last of which are not conversational, 
but Augments collected from the common- 
place books and loose papers of Isaac Ca- 
saubon. Two collections of the present 
period are very well known, the Menagi- 
ana, and the Melanges de Litt^rature par 
Vigneul-Marville ; which differs, indeed, 
from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author him- 
self; yet comes so near in spirit and man- 
ner, that we may place it in the same class. 
Vol. IL— 3 F 



The Menagiana has the common fault of 
these Ana, that it rather disappointo ex* 
pectation, and does not ^ve us as much 
new learning as the name of its author 
seems to promise ; but it is amusing, full 
of light anecdote of a literary kind, and 
interesting to all who love the recollec- 
tions of that generation. Vigneul-Mar- 
ville is an imaginary person ; the author 
of the Melanges de Litterature is D*Ar- 
gonne, a Benedictine of Rouen. This 
book has been much esteemed ; the mask 
gives courage to the author, who writes, 
not unlike a Benedictine, but with a gen- 
eral tone of independent thinking, united 
to good judgment and a tolerably exten- 
sive knowledge of the state of literature. 
He had entered into the religious profes- 
sion rather late in life. The Chevrsana 
and Segraisiana, especially the latter, are . 
of little value. The Parrhasiana of Le 
Clerc are less amusing and less miscel- 
laneous than some of the Ana ; but in all 
his writings there is a love of truth and a 
zeal against those who obstruct inquiry, 
which to congenial spirits is as pleasing 
a^ it is sUre to render him obnoxious to 
opposite tempers. 

33. The characteristics of English wri- 
ters in the first division of the Bnciuh 
century were not maintained in Kyie in ihi« 
the second, though the change, as ^"*' 
was natural, did not come on by very rap- 
id strides. The pedantry of unauthorized 
Latinisms, the affectation of singular and 
not generally intelligible words from oth- 
er sources, the love of quaint phrases, 
strange analogies, and ambitious efforts at 
antithesis, gave way by degrees ; a greater 
ease of writing was what the public de- 
manded, and what the writers afler the 
Restoration sought to attain ; they were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than 
their predecessors. But this ease some- 
times became negligence and feebleness, 
and often turned to coarseness and vul- 
garity. The language of Sevign^ and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
a turn occurs in their writing^ which they 
would not have used in familiar society ; 
but theirs was the colloquy of the gods, 
ours of men ; their idiom, though stiU sim- 
ple and French, had been refined in the 
saloons of Paris by that instinctive re- 
jection of all that IS low which the fine 
tact of accomplished women dictates; 
while in our own contemporary writers, 
with little exception, there is what defaces 
the dialogue of our comedy, a tone not so 
much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the common peo- 
ple, as of one much worse, the dregs of 
vulgar ribaldry, which a gentleman must 
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dear from hi» conversatioa before he can 
assert that name. Nor was this confined 
to those who led irregular lives ; the gen- 
eral manners being unpolished, we find in 
the wntin([8 of the clergy, wherever they 
are polemic or satirical, the same tenden- 
cy to what is called siang; a word which, 
. as itself belongs to the vocabulary it de- 
notes, I use with some unwillingness. 
The pattern of bad writing in this respect 
was Sir Roger L'Estrange; his iEsop^s 
Fables wiU present everything that is hos- 
tile to good taste ; yet, by a certain wit 
and readiness in raillery, L*£strange was 
a popular writer, and may even now be 
read, perhaps, with some amusement. 
The translation of Don Quixote, published 
in 1688, may also be specified as incredi- 
bly vulgar, and without the least percep- 
tion of the tone which the original author 
has preserved. . 

33. We can produce, nevertheless, sev- 
liobbes. ^^^ names of those who laid the 

foundations at least, and, indeed, 
furnished examples, of good style ; some 
of them amon^ the greatest, for other 
merits, in our bterature. Hobbes is per- 
haps the first of whom we can say that 
he is a good English writer ; for the ex- 
cellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Ra- 
leigh, Bacon, Taylor, Chillingworth, and 
others of the Elizabethan or the first Stu- 
art period, are not sufficient to establish 
their claim; a good writer being one 
whose composition is nearly uniform, and 
who never sinks to such inferiority or 
negligence as we must confess in most of 
these. To make such a writer, the ab- 
sence of ffross fiiult is full as necessary 
as actual beauties ; we are not judging aa 
of poets, b^ the highest flight of their ge- 
nius, and forgiving all the rest, but as of 
a sum of positive and negative quantities, 
where the latter counterbalance and efface 
an equal portion of the former. Hobbes 
is clear, precise, spirited, and, above all, 
free, in general, from the faults of his pred- 
ecessors ; his language is sensibly less 
obsolete; he is never vulgar, rarely, if 
ever, quaint or pedantic. 

34. Cowley's prose, very unUke his 
Cowley verse, as Johnson has observed, is 

perspicuous and unaffected. His 
few essays may even be reckoned among 
the earliest models of good writing. In 
that, especially, on the death of Crom- 
weU, till, losing his composure, he falls a 
little into the vulgar style towards the 
close, we find an absence of pedantry, an 
ease and graceful choice of idiom, an un- 
studied harmony of periods, which had 
been perceived in very few writers of the 
two preceding reigns. **Hi8 thoughts,'* 



says Johnson, " are natural, and his st^e 
has a smooth and placid eauability which 
has never yet obtained its due commenda- 
tion. Nothing is far-sought or hard-la* 
boured; but all is easy without feeble^ 
ness, and familiar/ without grossness.** 

35. Evelyn wrote, in 1651, a little piece, 
purporting to be an account of Eng- ^^^^^ 
lana by a Frenchman. It is very 
severe on our manners, especially in Lon- 
don; his abhorrence of Uie late revolu- 
tions in church and state conspiring with 
his natural politeness, which he had lately 
improved by foreign travel It is worth 
reading as illustrative of social history ; 
but I chiefly mention it here on account 
of the polish and gentlemanly elesance 
of the style, which very few had hiUierto 
regarded in such li^ht compositions. An 
answer by some indignant patriot has been 
reprinted together with this pamphlet of 
Evelyn, and is a good specimen of the 
bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem . 
to have taken for wit.* The later wri- 
tings of Evelyn are such as his character 
and habits would lead us to expect, but I 
am not aware that they often rise above 
that respectable level, nor are their sub- 
jects such as to require an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, as 
they successively appeared, was p ^^ ^ 
ushered into the world by those ^ 

grefaces and dedications which have made 
im celebrated as a critic of poetry and a 
master of the English language. The 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, and its subse- 
quent Defence, the Origin and Progress 
of Satire, the Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting, the Life of Plutarch, and other 
things of minor importance, all prefixed 
to some more extensive work, complete 
the c&talogue of his prose. The style of 
Dryden was very superior to any that 
England had seen, ^fot conversant with 
our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the -Elizabethan 
age unintelligible,t he followed the taste 
of Charles's reign, in emulating the poli- 
test and inost popular writers in the 
French language. He seems to have 
formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and 
Voiture ; but so ready was his invention, 
so vigorous his judgment, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that^ in 
point of style, he must be reckoned above 
all the three. He had the ease of Mon- 



• Both thate will be found in Uie late editioo o. 
Evelvn's Miscellaneoas Works. 

t Malone has jriTen seTeral proofs of tlys.— 
D|7den*8 Prose Works, toL i., part 2, p. 'Qit ^ > 
alibi. Dryden thoo^ht expressions wrong and in- ) 
comet in Sfaakspeare and Jonaon, which were Um / 
cunent language of their age. ^ 
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taigne, without his negtigeneetiid embar- 
rassed structure of periods ; he had the 
dignity of Balzac, with more varied caden- 
ces, and without his hyperbolical tumour ; 
the unexpected turns of Voiture, without 
his affectation and air of effort. In the 
dedications, especially, we find paragraphs 
of extraordinary gracefulness, sueh as pos- 
sibly have never been surpassed in our 
language. The prefaces are evidently 
written in a more negligent style; he 
seems, like Montaigne, to converse with 
the reader from his armchair, and passes 
onwsyrd with little connexion from one 
subject to another.* In addressing a pa- 
tron, a different line is observabte ; he 
comes with the respectful air which the 
occasion seems to demand; but, though 
I do not think that Dryden ever, in lan- 
guage, forgets his own position, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes jmI- 
pably untrue^ and always offensively in- 
delicate. The dedication of the Mock 
Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a 
masterpiece of fine writing ; and the sub- 
ject better deserved these lavish com- 
mendations than most who received them. 
That ,of the State of Innocence to the 
Duchess of York is also very well writ- 
ten, but the adulation is excessive. It 
appears to me that, after the Revolution, 
Dryden took less pains with his style ; 
the collo<)uial vulgarisms— and these are 
not wanting even m his earlier prefaces — 
become more frequent ; his periods are 
often of more slovenly construction ; he 
forgets, even in his dedications, that he is 
standing before a lord. Thus, remarking 
on the account Andromache gives to Hec- 
tor of her own history, he observes, in a 
style rather unworthy of him, " The devil 
was in Hector if he knew not all this mat- 
ter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bedfellow for man^ years to-^ 
gether ; and, if he knew it then, it must be 
confessed that Homer, in this long digres- 
sion, has rather given us his own character 
than that of the fair lady whom he paints.'^f 
37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, pub- 
His EaMy lished in 1668, was reprinted six- 
on Dramat- tccu years afterward, and it is 
^' curious to observe the changes 
which Dryden made in the expression. 
Malone has carefully noted all these; 
they show both the care the author took 
with his own style, and the change which 
was gradually working in the English lan- 



* This is his own tccount " The nature of a 
preface is rambling, never wholly oat of the way, 
nor in it. . . . This I have learned from the practioe 
of honest Montaigne."- Vol. iii., p. GOS. 

t Vol. iii., p. 286. This is in the dedication of 
his third Miscellany to Lord Ratcliffe. 



goage.* The Anglicism of terminating 
uie sentence with a preposition is reject- 
ed.! Thus, '^ I cannot think so con- 
temptibly of the age I live in," is ex- 
changed "for the age in which I live." 
" A deeper expression of belief than all 
the actor can persuade us to," is altered, 
"can insinuate into us." And, though 
the old form continued in use long after 
the time of Dryden, it has of late years 
been reckoned inelegant, and proscribed 
in all cases, perhaps with an unnecessary 
fastidiousness, to wliich I have not uni- ■ 
formly deferred ; since our language is of 
a Teutonic structure, and the rules of Latin 
or French grammar are not always to bin^ 
us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is 
written in dialogue ; Dryden him- improre- 
self, under the name of Neander, maots in 
being probabl v one of the speakers. '** ^^^^ 
It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, 
on the observation of the unities, and on 
some other theatrical questions. Dryden» 
at this time, was favourable to rhymed 
tragedies, which his practice supported. 
Sir Robert Howard, having written some 
observations on that essay, and taken a 
different view as to rhyme, Dryden pub- 
lished a defence of his essay in a master- 
ly style of cutting scorn, but one hardly 
justified by the tone of the criticism, which 
had been very civil towards him ; and, as 
he was apparently in the wrong, the air of 
superiority seems the more misplaced. 

30. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be num- 
bered with those who have sound- His critical 
ed the depths of the human mind, chsrw:ier. 
hardly with those who analyze the lan- 
guage and sentiments of poets, and teach 
others to judge by showing why they have 
judged themselves. He scatters remarks, 
sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary; yet his predominating eood 
sense colours the. whole ; we find in them 
no perplexing subtlety, no cloudy non- 
sense, no paradoxes and heresies in taste 



* Vol. i., p. 136-148. 

t " The preposition in the end of the sentence, a 
common fault with him (Ben Jonaon), and which I 
have hut lately observed in mj own writings," p. 
237. The form is, in my opinion, sometimes em" 
phatic and spirited, though its frequent use appears 
slovenly. 1 remember my late friend, Mr. Richard 
Sharp, whose good taste is well known, used to 
quote an interrogatory of Hooker: " Shall there be 
a God to swear By, and none to pray to 7" as an m- 
stance of the force which this arrangement, so emi- 
nently idiomatic^ sometimes gives. It is unneces* 
sary to say that it is derived irom the German ; and 
nothing but Latin prejudice can make us think it 
essentially Wrong. In the passive voice, I think it 
better than in the active ; nor can italways be dis- 
pensed with, unless we choose raUier the feebte^ 
encumbering pronoun ukkk. 
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toreTOltw. Thaeehehasmadeontniis- 
Istioo in the preface to tliat of Ovid*8 £pi8- 
tles are valuable. '^No man,'* he save, 
** is capable of tranalating iK>etry, who, be- 
sides a genius to that art, is not a master 
both of his author's language and of his 
own. Nor must we understand the lan- 
guage only of the poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression, which 
are the characters that distinguish, and, as 
it were, individuate htm from all other wri- 
ters."* We cannot pay Dryden the com- 
pliment of saying that lie gave the exam- 
ple as well as precept, especially in his 
yirpl. He did not scruple to copy Se- 
grais in his discourse on Epic Poetry. 
** Him I follow, and what I borrow from 
him am ready to acknowledge to him ; for, 
impartially speaking, the French are as 
much better critics than the Encash as 
they are worse poets.'t 

40. The greater part of his critical wri- 
ting relate to the drama, a subject with 

, which he was very conversant; but he 
had some considerable prejudices; he 
seems never to have felt the transcendent 
excellence of Shakspeare ; and sometimes, 
perhaps, his own o^nions, if not feigned, 
are biased by that sort of self-defence to 
which he thought himself driven in the 
prefaces to his several plays. He had 
many enemies on the watch ; the Duke 
of tfuckinffham's Rehearsal, a satire of 
great wit, bad exposed to ridicule the he- 
roic tragedies,! and many were aAerward 
ready to forget the ments of the poet in 
tiie delinquencies of the politician. " What 
Virgil wrote," he says, " in the vigour of 
his afle, in plenty and in ease, 1 have un- 
dertaken to translate in my declini^ 
veara; struggling with wants, oppressed 
by sickness, currcd in my genius, liable to 
be misconstrued in all I write, and mv 
judses, if they are not very equitable, al- 
ready prejudiced against me by the lying 
character which has been given them of 
my morals. "4 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with 
abandoning too hastily our national credit, 



♦ VoL tii., p. 19. 

t p. 460. The (laotatioos in this paragraph pre- 
aent two instances of the word ip in an unauthor- 
ised usage; the second is a Gallicism; but the first 
has not even that excuse. 

t This comedy was published in ISTS ; the paro- 
dies are amUBiag ; and, though parody is the moat 
unfair weapon that ridicule can use, they are, in 
most insunces, warranted by the originaL Bayea, 
whether he resembles Dryden or iwt, is a very com- 
ic peraonage : the character is said bv Johnson to 
have been sketched for Davenant ; but lonuch doubt 
this report; Davenant had been dead some years 
before the Rehearsal waa published, and could bare 
been m no way obnoxiooa to its satne. 

^ VoL iii^ p. 557. 



when he said the French were bet- RymsrsB 
ter critics than the English. We Twf^y. 
had scarcely anything worthy of notice to 
allege beyond his own writings. The 
Theatmm Poetamm by Philips, nephew 
of Milton, is superffcial in every respect. 
Thomas Rymer, beet known to mankind 
as the editor of the F<edera, but a strenu- 
ous advocate for the Aristotelian princi- 
ples in the drama, published in 1678 ^ The 
Tragedies of the last Age considered and 
examined by the Practice of the Ancients, 
and by the Common Sense of all Ages.** 
This contains a censure of some i^ays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare, and 
Jonson. "I have chiefly considered the 
faUe or plot, which all conclude to be the 
soul of tragedy, which, with the ancients, 
is always found to be a reasonable soul, 
but with us, for the most part, a brutish, 
and often worse than brutish."* I have 
read only his criticisms on the Maid's 
Tragedy, King and No King, and Rollo ; 
and as the conduct and characters of all 
three are far enough from being invulner- 
able, it is not surprising that Rymer has 
often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place 
among the polite writers of the airWiiiiam 
period from the Restoration to Terapi^s 
the end of the century haa com- ■■■■3W. 
monly been given to Sir William Temple. 
His Miscellanies, to which prin^^ipally this 
praise belongs, are not recommended by 
more erudition than a retired statesman 
might acquire with no great expense of 
time nor by much originality of reflection. 
But, if Temple has not profound knowl- 
edge, he turns tH he possesses well to ac- 
count ; if his thought? are not very stri- 
king, they are commonly just. He has 
less eloquence than Bolingbroke, but is 
also free from his restlessness and osten- 
tation. Much also, which now appears 
superficial in Temple*s historical surveys, 
was far less familiar in his age ; he has 
the merit of a comprehensive and a candid 
mind. His style, to which we should par- 
ticularly refer, will be found, in companson 
with his contemporaries, highly polished, 
and sustained with more equability than 
they preserve, remote from anythmg ei- 
ther pedantic or humble. The periods are 
studiously rhythmical, yet they want the 
variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, 
relatively to the greater part of his style of 
contemporaries ; his plain and man- i^ke. 
ly sentences often give us pleasure by the 
wording alone. But he has some defects : 
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in his Essay on the HnixMa Underetend- 
ing he is often too 4giirmtiire for the sot^ 
iect. In all his writings, and especially 
m the Treatise on Education, he is ocea- 
isonally negligent ; and, though not tiiI- 
gar, at least according to^e idiom of his 
age, slovenly in the structure of his sen- 
tences as well as the choice of his words ; 
he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and 
certainly not very elegafit. 

44. The Essays of Sir Georae Macken- 
Mr Georm ^^ ^^ empty and diffuse ; the 
MackifDsto^ Style is full of pedantic words 
***y*- to a degree of barbarism ; and» 
though they were chiefly writtea after the 
Revolution, be seems to have whoUv 
formed himself on the older writers, such 
as Sir Thomas Browne, or even Feltham. 
He affects the obsolete and onpleasing 
termination of the third person of the verb 
in eth^ which was going out of use even in 
the pulpit, be»des other rust of archaism. 
Nothing can be more unlike the manner 
of Dryden, Locke, or Temple. In his 
matter he seems a mere declaimer, as if 
the world would anv longer endure the 
trivial morality which the sixteenth cen- 
tury had borrowed from Seneca, or the 
dull ethics of sermons. It is probable 
that, as Mackenzie was a man who had 
seen and read much, he must have some 
better passages than I have found in ^an- 
cing shortly at his works. His country- 
ADdKw man, Andrew Fletcher, is a better 
Fletcher, master of English style ; be writes 
with purity, clearness, and spirit ; but the 
subject is so much before his eyes that 
he is little solicitous about language. And 
a similar character may be given to manv 
of the political tracts in the reign of Will- 
iam. They are well expressed for their 
purpose; their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often forcible, and, upon the 
whole, much superior to thai of similar 
writings in the reign of Charles ; but they 
do not challenge, a place of which their 
authors never dreamed ; they are not to be 
connted in the polite literature of England. 

45. I may nave overlooked, or even 
never known, some books of sufficient 
value to deserve mention; and I regret 
that the list of miscellaneous literature 
should be so short But it must be con- 
fessed that our golden age did not begin 
before the eighteenth century, uid t&n 
with him who has never since been rival- 
led in grace, humour, and invention. Wal- 
w«iton*8 ^^^^^ Complete Angler, published 
Complete in 1653, seems by the title k strange 
^^^^* choice out of all the books of half 
a ceintury; yet its simplicity, its sweet- 
ness, its natural grace, and happy inter- 
mixture of graver strains with the pre- 



oepts of angling, have rendered this btok 
deservedly popular, and a model which 
one of the most famous among our late 

fhilosophers, and a saceessful disciple of 
saac Walton in his favourite art, has coo- 
descended to imitate. 

46^ A book, not, indeed, remarkable for 
its style, but one which I could wunins** 
hardly mention in any less mis- Newworia 
cellaneous chapter than the ' pres^il, 
though, since it was published in 1638, it 
ought to have been mentioned before, is 
Wilkins's '* Discoveiy of a New Worid, 
or a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable there may be another habitable 
Woiid in the Moon, with a Discourse con- 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thith« 
er." This is one of the births of that in- 
quiring spint, that disdain of ancient prej- 
udice, which the seventeenth century pro- 
duced. Bacon was undoubtedly the father 
of it in England ; bat Kepler, and, above 
all, Galileo, by the n^w trutibs they de- 
BBOBstrated, made men fearless in investi- 
gation and conjecture. The ireographical 
discoveries, indeed, of Colunbus and Ma- 
gellan had prepared the way for conjec- 
tures hardly more astonishing in the eyes 
of the vulgar Umn those bad been, wil- 
kins accordingly begins by bringing a host 
of sage writers who had denied the exist- 
ence of antipodes. He expressiy naiiK 
tains the Copemican theonr, but admits 
that it viras generally reputed a novel par- 
adox. The arguments on the other side 
he meets at some length, and knew how 
to answer, by the principles of compound 
motion, the plausible objection that stones 
falling from a tower were not left behind 
by the motion of the earth. The spots in 
the moon he took for sea, and the brighter 
parts for land. A lanar a&nosphere he 
was forced to hold, and gives reasons for 
thinking it probable. As to inhabitants, 
he does not dwell long on the subject. 
Campanella, and, long before him. Cardi- 
nal Cusanus, had believed the sun and 
moon to be inhabited ;* and Wilkins ends 
by saying, " Being content, for my own 
part, to have spoken so much of it as may 
conduce to show the opinion of others 
concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I 
dare not myself affirm anything of these 
Selenites, because I know not any ground 
whereon to build any preamble opinion. 
But I think that future ages will discover 



* Suspiounnr in regioiie wol'n magis esse lotiires, 
claroe et illuminatot inteUactaales babitotorra, spir- 
itoslioies etiam quam in lona, obi magis lonatici, 
et in terra nafia materialea et cnati, ot ilU intel- 
lectualia natura aolaiea aint nraltum in actu et pa- 
mm in potentil terreni vero nuMia in potentta et 
panim in actn, Ivnarea in medio flnctnantee, lie.— 
Caaanus apud Wilkina, p. 103 (edit ISOS). 
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more, and our pOBtetHy* periiaps, may in- 
yent some means for our better acquaint- 
ance with those inhabitants." To this he 
comes as his final proposition, that it may 
be possible for some of our posterity to 
find out a conveyance to this other world ; 
and, if there be inhabitants there, to have 
communication with them. But this chap- 
ter is the worst in the book, and shows 
that Wilkins, notwithstanding his ingenu- 
ity, had but crude notions on the princi- 
ples of physics. He followed this up by 
what I have not seen, a *' Discourse con- 
cerning a new planet ; tending to prove 
that it is possible our earth is one of the 
planets. ** This appears to be a regular 
vindication of the Copemican theory, and 
was puUished in 1640. 

47. The cause of antkpiity, so rudely as- 
AnUqcity sailed abroad by Perrault and 
^^ibad^^ Fontenelle, found support in Sir 
.Temple. William Temple, who has de- 
fended it in one of his essays with more 
seal than prudence or knowledge of the 
various subjects on whioh he contends for 
the riffhts of the past. It was, in fact, such 
a credulous and superficial view as mi^ht 
have been taken by a pedant of the six- 
teenth centuiT. For it is in science, ta- 
king the word largely, fuU as much as in 
works of genius, that he denies the an- 
cients to have been surpassed. Temi)le*8 
Essay, however, was translated into 
French, and he was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of in- 
jured antiquity. But it was soon refuted 
m the most solid book that was written in 
any .country upon this famous dispute. 
WMton*t William Wotton published in 
RefleetioM. 1^94 ^j^ Reflections on ancient 
and modern Learning.* He draws very 
well in this the line between Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the tasteless judgment 
of the latter in poetry and eloquence, but 
pointing out the superiority of the mod- 
ems in the whole range of physical sci- 
ence. 



Sect. II. On Fiction. 

French Romances.— La FajriBtte and others.— Pil- 
grim's Progress.—- TQrkish Spf . 

48. Spain had, about the middle of this 



* Woitoa had teep a boy of astonishing precoci- 
ty ; at six yean old he could readily translate Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; at seven. he added some 
knowledge of Arabic and Syriae. He entered 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth year; at 
thirteen, when he took the degree of bachelor of. 
arts, he was acquainted with twelve languages. 
There being no precedent of granting a degree to 
one so yonng, a special record of hia extraordinary 
proficiency was made in the registers of the nm- 
versity.— Monk's Life of Beutley, p. 7. 



century, a writer of various liter- QoervdM 
ature, who is only known in Eu- vvtea. 
rope by his fictions, Quevedo. His vis- 
ions aiid his life of the great Tacaao were 
early translated, and became very popu- 
lar.* They may be reckoned superior to 
anything in comic romance, except Don 
Quixote, that the seventeenth century pro- 
duced ; and yet this commendation is not 
a high one. In the picaresque style, the 
life of Tacafio is tolerably amusing ; but 
Quevedo, like others, has long since been 
surpassed. The Suehos, or Visions, are 
better; they show spirit and sharpness, 
with some originality of invention. But 
Las Zahnrdas de Pluton, which, like the 
other Bueiios, bears a*general resemblance 
to the Pilgrim's Progress, being an alle- 
gorical dream, is less powerfhlly and 
graphically written; the satire is also 
rather too obvious. " Lucian,** says Bon- 
terwek, " Aimished him with the original 
idea of satirical visions; but Quevedo'b 
were the first of their kind in modem lit- 
erature. Owing to frequent imitations, 
their faults are no longer disguised by the 
eharm of novelty, and even their merits 
haye ceased to interest.**! 

49. No species of composition seems 
less adapted to the genius of the Franeh hero- 
French nation in the reign of *« «wane«. 
Louis XIV. than the heroic romances so 
much admired in its firat years. It must 
be confessed that this was but the contin- 
uance, and in some respect, possibly, an 
improvement of a long-established style 
of fiction. But it was not fitted to endure 
reason or ridicule, and the societies of 
Paris knew the use of both weapons. Mo- 
lidre sometimes tried his wit upon the ro- 
mances ; and Boileau, rather later in the 
day, when the victory had been won, at- 
tacked Mademoiselle Scudery with his 
sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes 
of her invention. 

50. The first step in descending from 
the heroic romance was to N«v«iaorifa> 
ground not altogether dissimi- dame la FSy 
lar. The feats of chivalry «»«• 
were replaced by less wonderful adven- 
tures ; the love became less h3rpertK)lical 
in expression, though not less intensely 
engrossing the personages ; the genei^ 
tone of mannera was lowered down better 
to that of nature, or, at least, of an ideality 
which the imagination did not reject; a 
style already tried in the minor fictions 



* The translation of this, "msde English by a 
person of honour,** takes gnat liberties with the 
original, and endeafonrs to excel it in wit I9 means 
of freonent interpolation. 

t Hist of Spanish Literataie, p. 471 
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of Spain. The eailiest novels that de- 
mand attention in this line are those of the 
Countess de' la Fayette, celebrated while 
Mademoiselle de la Ver^e under the name 
of Lavema in the Latin poetry of Men- 
age.* Zayde, the first of these, is entirely 
in the Spanish style ; the adventures are 
improbable, but various and rather inter- 
esting to those who earry no skepticism 
into fiction ; the language is polished and 
agreeaUe, diough not very animated ; and 
it is easy to perceive that, while that kind 
of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain 
a high place. It has, however, the usual 
faults ; the story is broken by interve- 
ning narratives, which occupy too larse a 
space ; the sorrows of the principal char- 
acters excite, at least as I should judge, 
little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined 
in the alembic of the Hotel RambouiHet. 
In a later novel, the Princess of Cleves, 
Madame la Fayette threw oft the affecta- 
tion of that circle to which she had once 
belonged; and though perhaps Zayde is, or 
was in its own age, the more celebrated 
novel, it seems to me that in this she has 
excelled herself. The story, beingnothing 
else than the insuperable and insidious, 
but not guilty, attachment of a married 
lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the authoress 
has well displayed in it. The probability 
of the incidents, the natural course they 
take, the absence of all complication and 
perplexity, nve such an inartificial air to 
this novel, that we can scarcely help be- 
lieving it to shadow forth some reid event. 
A inodem novelist would probably have 
made more of the story ; tne style is al- 
ways calm, sometimes almost languid ; a 
tone of decorous politeness, like that of 
the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it 
is precisely by this means that the writer 
has kept up a moral dignity, of which it 
would have been so easy to lose sight. 
The Princess of Cleves is perhaps the 
first work of mere invention (for, though 
the characters are historical, there is no 
known foundation for (ne story) which 
brought forward the manners of the aris- 
tocracy ; it may be said, the contempora- 
ry manners ; for Madame la Fayette must 
kiave copied her own times. As this has 

• Thename Lareraa, though well-soanding, was 
ia one respect vnlocky, being that given by anti- 

foity to the goddess of thioYes. An epigram on 
fenage, almost, perhaps, too trite to be quoted, is 
piquant enough : 
I«8bia nulla tibi, nulla est tibi dicta Corinita; 

Carmine laudator Cynthia nulla tuo. 
Sed cum doctorum compiles scrinia ?atum, 
Nil minm, ti sit cults LaTema tibL 



become a popular theme of fiction, it is just 
to commemorate the novel which intro- 
duced it. 

51. The French have few novels of this 
class in the seventeenth century scarron's 
which they praise ; those of Ma- Roman 
dame ViDedieu, or Des Jardins, comique. 
may deserve to be excepted ; but I have 
not seen them. Scarron, a man deformed 
and diseased, but endowed with vast gay- 
ety, which generally exuberated in buffoon 
jests, has the credit of having struck out 
into a new path by his Roman Comiaue. 
The Spaniards, however, had so much like 
this, that we cannot perceive any great 
originality in Scarron. The Roman Com- 
ique is still well known, and, if we come to 
it in vacant moments, will serve its end in 
amusing us ; the story and characters 
have no great interest, but they are natu- 
ral ; yet, without the least disparagement 
to the vivacity of Scarron, it is still true 
that he has been le'ilt at an immense dis- 
tance in observation of mankind, in hu- 
morous character, and in ludicrous effect 
hj the novelists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is said that Scar- 
ron*s romance is written in a pure style ; 
and some have even pretended that he has 
not been without effect in refining the lan- 
guage. The Roman Bourgeois of Fure- 
ti^re appears to be a novel of middle life ; 
it had some reputation, but I cannot speak 
of it with any knowledge. 

59. Cyrano de Bercerac had some share 
in directing the public taste to- cyrano dt 
wards those extravagances of Bergwac. 
fancy which were afterward highly popu- 
lar. ' He has been imitated himself, as 
some have observed, by Swift and Vol- 
taire, and, I should add, to a certain de- 
gree, by Hamilton ; but all the three have 
gone far beyond him. He is not himself 
a very original writer. His Voyage to the 
Moon and History of the Empire of the 
Sun are manifestly suggested by the True 
History of Lucian ; and he had modem 
fictions, especially the Voyage to the 
Moon by Godwin, mentioned m a former 
part of this volume, which he had evi- 
dently read, to imp the wings of an in- 
vention not perhaps eminently fertile. 
Yet Bei^rac nas the merit of being nev- 
er wearisome ; his fictions are well con- 
ceived, and show little effort, which seems 
also the character of his language in this 
short piece ; though his letters had been 
written in the worst style of affectation, 
so as to make us suspect that he was 
turning the manner of some contempora- 
ries into ridicule. The novels of ^^^^^j^ 
Segrais, such, at least, as I have 
seen, are mere pieces of light satire. de- 
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signed to amuse, by transient aUnsions, the 
lady l»y wlMom he was patronised, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier. If they de- 
serve any regard at all, it is as links in 
the history of fiction between the mock- 
heroic romance, of w^ich Voiture had 
given an instance, and the style of fan- 
tastic invention which was perfected by 
Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so far as I 
Fwrmuit ^now, bc ssid to have invented a 
^™ • kind of fiction which became ex- 
tremely popular, and has had, even after 
it ceasea to find direct imitators, a per- 
ceptible influence over the lighter litera- 
ture of Europe. The idea was original, 
and happily executed. Perhaps he some- 
times took the tales of children, such as 
the traditions of many generations 4^ad 
delivered them ; but much of his fairy 
machinery seems to have been his own, 
and I should give him credit for several 
of the stories, though it is hard to form a 
guess. He gave to them all a real inter- 
est, as far as could be, with a naturalness 
of expression, an arch naivete, a morality 
neither too obvious nor too refined, and a 
slight poignancy of satire on the world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose 
almost a counterpart in prose to the Fa- 
bles of La Fontaine. . 

54. These amusing fictions caught the 
n.»si.^ focy of *n indolent but not stu- 
Hamiiioa. ^.^ nobility. The court of Ver- 
sailles and all Paris resounded with fairy 
tales; it became the popular style for 
more than half a century. But few of 
these fall within our limits. Perrault's 
immediate followers, Madame Murat and 
the Countess D'Aunoy, especially the lat- 
ter, have some merit; but they come very 
short of the happy simplicity and brevity 
we find in Mother Gooseys Tales. It is 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may 
have written those tales which have made 
him famous before the end of the centu- 
ry, though they were published later. But 
these, with many admirable strokes of 
wit and invention, have too forced a tone 
in both these qualities ; the labour is too 
evident, and, thrown avray on such tri- 
fling, excites something like contempt ; 
they are written for an exclusive coterie, 
not for the worid ; and the world in all 
such cases will sooner or later take its 
revonge. Yet Hamilton's tales are in- 
comparably superior to what followed; 
inventions alternately dull and extrava- 
ffant, a style negligent or mannered, an 
immorality passing onward from the li- 
centiousness of the Regency to the deba- 
sed philosophy of the ensuing age, became 
the general characteristics of these fic- 



tions, which finally expired hi the neglect 
and scorn of the world. 

56. The T6temaque of Fenelon, after 
being suppressed in France, ap- T^^miqM 
peared in Holland clandestinely, ^ f«o«*«l 
without the author's consent, in 1699. It 
is needless to say that it soon obtained 
the admiration of Europe; and perhaps 
there is no book in the French language 
that has been more read. Fenekm seems 
to have conceived that, metre not being 
essential, as he assumed, to poetry, be 
had, by imitating the Odyssey in T^e- 
maque, produced an epic of as l^itimate 
a character as his model. But the bound- 
aries between epic poetry, eepecially such 
epics as the Odyssey, and romance were 
only perceptible by the em[doyraent of 
verse in the former; no elevation of 
character, no ideality Qf c<mception, no 
charm of imagery or emotion had been 
denied to romance. The language of po- 
etry had for two centuries been seixed 
for its use. Tdlemaque must therefore 
take its place among romances ; but still 
it is true that no romance had breathed so 
classical a spirit, none had. abounded so 
much with the richness of poetical Ian- 
guage, much, m fact, of Homer, Virgil, 
and Sophocles having been woven in with 
no other change than verbal translation, 
nor had any preserved such dignity in its 
circumstances, such beauty, harmony, and 
nobleness in its diction. It would be as 
idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to 
D'Urf6 and Calprenede, as to deny that 
some degree of resemblance may be found 
in their poetical prose. The one belonged 
to the morals of chivaby, eeneroua but 
exaggerated ; the other to those of wis- 
dom and religion. The one has been fof> 
gotten because its tone is false ; the other 
is ever admired, and is only less regarded 
because it is true in excess; because it 
contains too much of what we know. 
T6l6maque, like some other of Fenelon^a 
writings, is to be considered in reference 
to its object ; an object of all the noblest, 
being to form the character of one to 
whom many must look up for their wel- 
fare, but still very different from the in- 
culcation of profound truth. The beau- 
ties of T^l^maque are very numerous ; 
the descriptions, and, indeed, the whole 
tone of the book, have a charm of grace 
something like the pictures of Guido ; but 
there is also a certain languor which steals 
over us in reading; and, though there is 
no real want of variety in the narration, 
it reminds us so continually of its source, 
the Homeric legends, as to become rather 
monotonous. The abandonment of verse 
has produced too m»eh ^ffuseaess; it 
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will be obeerred, if we .ook attentively, 
that where Homer i84:iTvuiii8taiitial,Feii- 
elon is more so ; in this he sometimes ap* 
proaches the roimiteness of the romaneers. 
But these defects are nnoie than compen- 
sated by the moral and even nsthetic ex- 
cellence of this romance. 
56. If this most feitile province of all 

DeflOeney ll^^ni^Uf^f ^ ^^ "SVe nOW dis- 

or Bnffiteh covered it to be, bad yielded so 
'***'**^ little even in France, a nation 
that might appear eminently fitted to ex- 
plore it, down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we may be leea surprised 
at the ffreater deficiency of our own coun- 
try. Yet the scarcity of original fiction 
IB England was so great as to be inexpli- 
cable by any reasoning. The public taste 
was not incapable of being pleased ; for 
all the novels and romances of the Conti- 
nent were readily translated. The man- 
ners of all classes were as open to humor- 
ous description, the imagination was as 
vigorous, the heart as susceptible as in 
other countries. But not only we find no- 
thing good ; it can hardlv be said Uiat we 
find anything at all that has ever attracted 
notice in Bnfflish romance. The Parthe- 
nissa of Lora Orrery, in the heroic style, 
and the short novels of Afra Behn, ara 
nearly as many, perhaps, as could be de- 
tected in old librariee. We must leave (he 
beaten track beforo we can place a single 
work in this class. 

67. The Pilgrim^s Progress essentially 
Piii{rfiii% belongs to it, and John Bunyan 
P>«c««M. may pass for the father of our nov- 
elists. His success in a line of composi- 
tion like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and un- 
readable in the few instances where it had 
been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low sta- 
tion in life. He was, thereforo, rarely, if 
ever, an imitator; he was never enchained 
by rules. Bunyan possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of representation ; 
his inventive faculty was considerable, but 
the other is his distinguishing exeeOence. 
He saw, and makes us see, what he de- 
scribes ; he is circumstantial without pro- 
lixity, and in the variety and frequent 
change of his incidents, never loses sieht 
of the unity of his allegorical fable. His 
invention was eftriehed, and, rather, his 
choice determined, by one rule he had laid 
down to himself, the adaptation of aU the 
mcidental language of Scripture to his own 
use. There is scarce a cireumstanee or 
metaphor in the Old Testament which 
does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in the story of the Pilgrim's Progress ; and 
this pecuhar artifice has made his own 
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imaflimiiion appear more creative than it 
really is. In the conduct of the romance 
no risorous attention to the propriety of 
the aBegory seems to have been uniform- 
ly preserved. Vamity Fair, or the cave of 
the two giants, might, for anything we see, 
have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by 
this neglect of exact parallelism that he 
better keeps up the resdity of the pilgrim* 
age, and takes off the coldness of mere al- 
legory. It is also to be remembered that 
we read this book at an age when the 
spirittial meaninfl is either little pereeived 
or little regarded. In his language, nev- 
ertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles the 
signification too much with the table ; we 
might be peiplexed between the imagina- 
ry and the real Christian ; but the liveli- 
ness of narration soon brings us back, or 
did, at least, when we were young, to the 
fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim*s Prog- 
ress, like some other books, has of late been 
a little oveirated ; its excellence is great, 
but it is 4iot of the highest rank, and we 
should be careful not to break down the 
Undmarks of fame, by i^aoing the John 
Bunyans and the Daniel De Foes among 
the bii Majores of our worship. 

68. I am inclined to claim for England, 
not the invention^ but, for the - ^,^ , 
most part, the composition of ^'™""»y- 
another book, which, being grounded on 
fiction, may be classed here. The Turkish 
Spy. A secret emissary of the Porte is 
supposed to remain at Paris in disguise 
for above forty yeare, from 1635 to le&St. 
His correspondence with a number of per- 
sons, various in situation, and with whom, 
therefore, his lettere assume various char- 
acters, is protracted through eight vol- 
umes. Much, indeed most, relates to the 
history of those times and to the anecdotes- 
connected with it ; but in these we do not 
find a large proportion of novelty. The 
more remaritable lettere are those which 
run into metaphysical and theological spec- 
ulation. These are written with an ear^ 
nest seriousness, yet with an extraordina- 
ry freedom, such as the feigned garb of a 
Mohammedan could hardly have exempted 
from censure in Catholic countries. Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a 
sort of eminence above all human prejti- 
dioe; he was privileged to judge as a 
stranger of the religion and philosophy of 
Europe ; but liis bold spirit ranges over 
the field of Oriental speculation. The 
Turkish Spy is no ordinary production, 
but contains as many proofii or a thought- 
ful, if not very profound mind, as any we 
can find. It suggested the Persian Lettere 
to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to Argens ; 
the fonner deviatiiig from his model with 
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the originality of talent, flie latter foUowing 
It with a more seirile closeness. Proba- 
bility, that is, a resemblance to the per- 
sonated character of an Oriental, was not 
to be attained, nor was it desirable, in any 
of these fictions ; bnt Mahmud has some- 
thing not European ; something of a soli- 
tary, insulated wanderer, gazing on a worid 
that knows him not, which throws, to my 
feelings, a striking charm over the Turk- 
ish Spy ; while the Usbek of Montesquieu 
has become more than half Parisian ; his 
ideas are neither those of his birthplace, 
nor such as have sprung up unbidden from 
his soul, but those of a polite, witty, and 
acute society; and the correspoiraence 
with his harem in Persia, which Montes- 
i)uieu has thought attractive to the reader, 
Is not much more interesting than it is 
probable, and ends in the style of a com- 
mon romance. As to the Jewish Letters 
of Aigens, it is far inferior to the Tuikish 
Spy, and, in fact, rather an insipid book. 

69. It may be asked why I dispute the 
euoiiy or c^nA made bv all the foreign bi- 
CogiMi ographers in favour of John Paul 
'"(^ Marana, a native of Genoa, who 
is asserted to have published the first 
volume of. the Turkisn Spy at Paris in 
1684, and the rest in subsequent years.* 
But I am not disputing that Marana is the 
author of the thirty letters published in 
1664, and of twenty more in 1686, which 
have been literally transUted into English, 
and form about half the first volume in 
English of our TnriLish Spy.f Nor do I 
doubt in the least that the remainder of 
that volume had a French original, though 
it happens that I have not seen it. But 
the later volumes of the Espion Turc, in the 
edition of 1696, with the date of Cologne, 
which, according to Barbier, is put for 
Rouen4 are avowedly translated from the 



* This first portion was published at Psris, and 
•lac at Amsterosm. Bayle gires the foUowtng ac^ 
ccmnt. Get ouvrage a ^t^ contrefait k Amsterdam 
da consentement da libraire de Paris, qui I'a le 
premier imprim6. 11 sera compost de plusieurs 
petits volumes qui contiendroot les 6v6nemens les 
pins consid^rablee de la Ghr6lient6 en gte6ral, et de 
la Fiance en particolier, depais Tann^e 1637 jus- 
oa*en 1682. un Italien natif de 04nes, Marana, 
donne ces relations pour des leitres Writes aux 
ministres de la Porte par un espion Turc aui se 
tenoit cach6 k Paris, il pretend les avoir traauites 
de I'Arabe en ItaUen : et il raconte fort en long 
comment il les a troav6es. On soop^onne avec 
beancoup d'apparence, que c'est un tour d'esprit 
Italien, et une fiction ingenieuse semblable k celle 
dont Virgile s'est ser?i pour louer Auguste, dec.— 
NoQTelles de U R6pabtiqae des Lettres, Mars, 1684 ; 
in (£a?res direrses de Bayle, toL i., p. 20. The 
Espion Turc is not to be traced in the index to the 
Joomal des S^avans ; nor is it noticed in the Biblio- 
tb^que UniTerselle. 

t Salfi, ziv., 61. Biograph. Univers. 

t Dictionnaire des Anonynies, toI. U V- 406. 



Eoj^ish. And to the second volnme of 
our Turkish Spy, pobjished in 1601, is pre- 
fixed an account, not very credible, of the 
manner in which the vorames subsequent 
to the first had been procured by a traveller 
in tlie original Italian; no French edition, 
it is declared, being known to the book- 
sellers. That no Italian edition ever ex- 
isted is, I apprehend, now generally ad- 
mitted; and it is to be shown by those 
who contend for the claims of Bfarana to 
seven out of the eight volumes, that they 

Barbier's notice of L'fispkm dans les coon das 
princes ChrMiens aaciibes four Tolnmas oat of six, 
which apoear to contain as moch as oar eight vol- 
umes, to Marana, and conjectures that the last two 
are bf another hand; but does not intimate the 
least suspicion of an English original. And, as his 
authoritv is considerable, I mast fortify my own 
opinion by what evidence I can find. 

The preface to the second volume (English) at 
the Torkish Spv begins thus ; ** Three years are now 
elapsed since the first volnme of lettsn written by 
a Spy at Paris was poblished in English ; and it 
was expected that a second sfaoaM have come oot 
long before this. The favourable reception which 
that found among all sorts of readers woald have 
encooraged a speedy translation of the rest, hac 
there been extant any French editioB of more thaj 



the first part ; 6«f, sAcr tlU 
eomU b» heard qf; and, as for the Italian, oar book 
sellers have not that correspondence in thoee parti 
as they have in the more neighbouring countries of 
France and Holland : ao that it was a work de- 
spaired of to recover any mors of tlus Arabian's 
memoirs. We little dreamed that the Florentines 
had been so busy in printing and ao successful in 
selling the continued trsnsiation of these Arabian 
epistles, till it was the fortune of an English gentle- 
man to travel in those parts last summer, and dis- 
cover the happy newa. I will not forestal his letter, 
which is snnexed to this prefttfe." A pretended 
letter, with the signature of Daniel Saltmarsh, fol- 
lows, in which the imaginary author tells a strange 
tale of the manner in which a certain learned phy 
sician of Ferrara, Julio de Medici, deecended iroai 
the Medicean family, put these volumes, in the 
lulian language, into his hands. This*letter is 
dated Amsterdam, Sept 9, 1600, and as the preface 
refers it to the last summer, I hence conclude that 
the first edition of the second volume of the Torkish 
Spy was in 1601 ; for I have not seen that, nor any 
other edition earlier than the fifUi, printed in 1702. 
Marana is said b^ Salfi and others to have left 
■France in 1689, baring fallen into a depression of 
spirits. Now the first thirty letters, about one 
thirty-second part of the entire work, were published 
in 1684, and about an eonal length in 1686. I admit 
that he had time to double these portions, and thus 
to publish one eighth of the whole ; but is it likely 
that between 1686 and 1689 he could have given the 
rest to the world T If we are not struck 1^ this, is 
it likely that the English translator should have 
fabricated the story above mentioned, when the 
public might know that there was actually a French 
original which he had rendered? The invention 
seems without motive! Again, how came the French 
edition of 1606 to be an avowed translation from the 
English, when, according to the hypothesis of M. 
Barbier, the volumes of Marana had all been pub- 
lished in France? Surely, till these appear, we 
have reason to suspect their existence : and the 
omit pnbmdi lies hmo on the advocates of Marana's 
claim. 
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were published in France before 1601 and 
the subseqaent years, when they appeared 
in English. The Cologne or Rouen edition 
of 1696 follows the English so closely, that 
it has not given the original letters of the 
first volume, published with the name of 
Marana, but rendered them back from the 
translation. 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to 
admit, the scheme of the Turkish Spy may 
be entirely traced. Marana appears not 
only to have planned the historical part of 
the letters, but to have struck out the more 
original and striking idea of a Moham- 
medan wavering with religious scruples, 
which the English continuator has foK 
lowed up with more philosophy and eru- 
dition. The internal evidence for their 
English origin, in aU the latter volumes, 
is, to my apprehension, exceedingly strong ; 
but I know the difficulty of argumg from 
this to convince a reader. The proof we 
demand is the production of these volumes 
in French, t^at is, the specification of 
some public or private library where they 



may be seen, in any edition anterior to 
1691, and nothing short of this can be 
satisfactory evidence.* 

61. It would not, perhaps, be unfair to 
bring within the pale of the seven- ^y,\(^^ 
teenth century an effusion of genius Tiia or 
sufficient to redeem our name in its •^*>- 
annals of fiction. The Tale of a Tub, 
though not published till 1704, was chiefiy 
written, as the author declares, eight years 
before ; and the Battle of the Books, sub- 
joined to it, has every appearance of re- 
cent animosity gainst the opponents of 
Temple and Boyle in the question of 
Phalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my 
apprehension, the master-piece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, 
even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real mean- 
ing, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The Battle of the Books is such an im- 
provement of the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it is an 
imitation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BISTORT OF PHTSIOXl XVD OTHER LrTBRATURB FROM 1650 TO 1700. 



SccT. I. On Experimental Philosopbv. 

Cnttitatkmfl for Science it Florence *- London — 
Paris.— Chymistry.— Boyle uid others. 

1. Wb have now arrived, according to 
^ the method pursued in corre- 



omittlnf 



ka. 



sponding periods, at the history 
of mathematical and physical 
science in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. But I must here 
entreat my readers to excuse the omis- 
sion of that which ought to occupy a 

* I shall DOW produce some direct eridence for 
the English authorship of seven out of eight parts 
of the Turkish Spv. 

" In the Life or Mrs. Manlev, published under the 
title of * The Adventures of Riveila,' printed in 1714, 
in pages 14 and 15, it is said, That ner father, Sir 
Roger Manley, was the genuine author of the first 
volume of the Turkish Spy. Dr. Midgley, an in- 
genious physician, related to the family by marriage, 
had the charge of looking over his papers, among 
which he found that manuscript, which he essily 
reserved to his proper use ; and both by his own pen 
and the assistance of some others, continued the 
work until the eighth volume, Vvithout ever having 
the justice to name the author of the first."— MS. 
note in the copy of the Turkish Spy (edit. 1732) in 
the British Museum. 

Another MS. note m the same volume sives the 
following extract from Dunton's Life ana Errors. 
" Mr. Bradshaw is the best accomplished hackney 
writer I have met with; his genius was quite 



prominent situation in any work that pre- 
tends to trace the general progress of^hu- 
man knowledge. The length to which 1 
have found myself already compelled to 
extend these volumes might be an ade« 
quate apology ; but I have one more in 
superable in the slightness of my own ac- 
quaintance with subjects so momentous 
and difficult, and upon which I could not 
write without presumptuousness and much 
peril of betraying ignorance . The names, 
therefore, of Wallis and Huygens, Newton 



above the common aize, and his style was incom* 
parably fine. ... So soon as 1 saw the first volume 
of the Turkish Spy, the very style and manner of 
writing convinced me that Bradshaw was the author. 
. . . Brsdsbaw's wife owned that Dr. Midgley had 
engaged him in a work which would take bim some 
years to finish, for which the doctor was to pav him 
40f . per sheet ... so that 'tis very mobabfe (for 
I cannot swear I saw him write it) that Mr. William 
Bradshaw was the author of the Turkish Spy: 
were it not lor this discovery, Mr. Midgley had 
gone off with the honour of that performance." It 
thus appears that in England it was looked upon as 
an- original work; though the authority of Dunton 
is not verv good for the facts be tells, and that of 
Mrs. Manley much worse. But I do not quote them 
as evidence of such facts, but of common report. 
Mrs. Manley, who clsims for her father the first 
volume, certainly written bv Marana, must be set 
aside ; as to Dr. Midgley ana Mr. Bradshaw, I know 
nothing to confirm or refute what is here said. 
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and Leibnitz, must be paseed witb distant 
Mverenee. 

2. This was the a^e when tbe ezperi- 
Aeatenydd mental philo80|Ay, to wnich 
cenmto. Bacon had held the torch* and 
which had already made considerable 
progress, especially in Italy, was finally 
established on the ruins of arbitrary fig- 
ments and partial inductions. This phi- 
losophy was signally indebted to three as- 
sociations, the eldest of which did not en* 
dare long, but the others ha?e remained 
to this day, tbe perennial fountains of scio 
ence : the Academy dercimento at Flor- 
ence, the RiMral Society of London, tbe 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. The first 
of these was established in 1657, with the 
patronage <tf the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
IL, but under the peculiar care of his 
brother Leopold. Both were, in a man* 
ner at that time remarkable, attached to 
natural philosophy ; and Leopold, less en* 
gaged in public affiiirs, had long carried 
on a correspondence with the learned of 
Europe. It is said that the advice of Viv- 
iani, one of the greatest geometers that 
Eim)pe has produced, led to this institu- 
tion. The name this academy assumed 
gave promise of their fundamental rule, 
the investigation of truth by experiment 
alone. The number of academicians was 
unlimited, and all that was required as an 
article of faith was the abjuration of all 
faith, a rissolutton to inquire into truth 
without regajnd to any previous sect of 
philosophy. This academy lasted, un- 
fortunately, but ten years in vigour ; it is 
a great nusfortune for any literary institu- 
tion to depend on one man, and es]>ecially 
on a prince, who, shedding a factitious, as 
well as sometimes a genuine lustre round 
it, is not easily replaced without a dimi- 
nution of th^ world's regard. Leopold, in 
1667, became a cardinal, and was thus 
withdrawn from Florence ; others of the 
Academy del Cimento died or went away, 
and it rapidly sunk into insignificance. 
But a volume containing reports of the 
yeariv experiments it made, among oth- 
ers, the celebrated one showing the in- 
compressibility of water, is generally es- 
teemed.* 

3. The germe of our Royal Society 
Royal may be traced to the year 1646, 
B^c**^- when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, and 
others less known, agreed to meet weekly 
at a private house in London, in order to 
converse on subjects connected with nat- 
ural, and especially experimental philoso- 
phy. Part of these soon afterward set- 



* OaniUEii, Sloria del Onn Dac«to, ml ril, p, 
210. Tinbotehi, zL, 804. Comiuif, viiL, 90. 



tied in Oxford; and thus arose two .ittte 
societies in connexi<in with each oUier. 
those at Oxford being recruited by Ward, 
Petty, Willis, and Bathurst. They met 
at Patty's lodgings till he removed to Ire- 
land in 1653 ; afterward at those of Wil- 
kins, in Wadham College^ till he became 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
16SiO ; about which time most of the Ox- 
ford philosophers came to London, and 
held tlieir meetings in Gresham College, 
They became more numerous after the 
Restoration, which gave better hope of a 
tranquillity indispensable for science ; and, 
on the 38th of November, 1600, agreed to 
form a regular society, which should meet 
weekly for the promotion of natural phi- 
losophy; their rej^stere are kept from 
this time.* The king, rather fond himself 
of their subjects, from the beginning af- 
forded them his patronage ; their first 
charter is dated 15tii July, 1663, incorpo- 
rating them by the style of the Roval 6o- 
oiety, and appointing Lord Brooncker the 
flfBt president, assisted by a council of 
twenty, the conspicuous names among 
which are Boyle, iCenelm Digby, Wilkins, 
Wren, Evelyn, and Oldenburg.f The last 
of these was secretary, and editor of the 
Philosophical Transactions, the first num* 
her of which appeared Mareh 1, 1666, con* 
taining sixteen pages in quarto. These 
were continued monthly, or less frequent- 
ly, according to the materials lie possess- 
ed. Oldenburg ceased to be the editor in 
1677, and was succeeded by Grewe, as he 
was by Hooke. These early tniisactions 
are chiefly notes of conversations and re- 
marks made at the meetings, as well as 
of experiments either then made or re- 
ported to the society.^' 

4. 1^ Academy of Sciences at Paris 
was established in 1666, under Aeadmyof 
the auspices of Colbert. The ScienoM m 
king assigned to them a room ii» ^'^'' 
the royal library for theirmeetings. Those 
first selected were all mathematicians; 
but other departments of science, especial- 
ly chymistry and anatomy, afterward fur- 
nished associates of considerable name. 
It seems, nevertheless, that this academy 
did not cultivate experimental philosophy 
with such unremittmg 2eal as the Royal 
Society, and that abstract mathematics 
have always borne a larger proportion to 
the rest of their inquiries. They publish- 
ed in this century ten volumes, known as 
Anciens M6moires de I'Academie. Bnt 
near its close, in 1607, they received a reg- 



• Bircb't Hist, of Rofsl Soeioty, vol. i., p. 1. 
f Id. ibid., p. 8S. 

t Id., vol. i^ p. 18. Thonwn'* Hist, of Rofk* 
Society, p. 7. 
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itfar infttUitaon from the king, oiganuDog 
them in a manner analogous to the two oH^ 
er great literary foundations, the Frendi 
Academy, and that of In8crij[itiona and 
Belles Lettres.* 

6. in several branches of physics, the 
aiaie or experimental philosopher is both 
Cbymtetry. guided and corrected by the eter- 
nal laws of ceometry. In others he wants 
this aid, snd, in the words of his master, 
knows and understands no more concern- 
ing the order of nature, than, as her ser- 
vant and interpreter, he has been taujj^t 
by observation and tentative processes. 
All that concenis the peculiar actions of 
bodies on each other was of this descrip- 
tion ; though, in our own times, even this 
has been in some degree brought under 
the omnipotent control of the modem 
analysis. Chymistiy , or the science o f the 
molecular constituents of bodies, manifest- 
ed in such pecidiar and reciprocal opera- 
tions, had never been rescued flrom empir- 
ical hands till this period. The transmu- 
tation of metals, the universal medicine, 
and other inquiries utterly unphilosophical 
in themselves, because they assumed the 
existence of that which they sought to 
discover, had occupied the chymists so 
much, that none of them had made any 
farther progress than occasionally, by some 
happy combination or analysis, to con- 
tribute a useful preparation to pharmacy 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glau- 
ber and Van Helmont were the most ac- 
,tive and ingenious of these elder chymists ; 
but the former has only been remembered 
by having long given his name to sulphate 
of. soda, while the latter- wasted his time 
on experiments from which he knew not 
how to draw right inferences, and his 
powers on hypotheses which a sounder 
spirit of the mdactive philosophy would 
have taught him to reject.f 

6. Ohymistry, as a science of principles, 
Boetar hypothetical no doubt, and, m a 
' great measure, unfounded, but co- 
hering in a plausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the Paracelsists and 
Behmenists, was founded by Becker in 
Germany, by Boyle and his contempora- 
ries of the Royal Society in England. 
Becker, a native of Spire, who, after wan- 
dering from one city of Germany to anoth- 
er, died in London in 1685, by his Phyai- 
ca Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the 
foundation of a theory, which, having in 
the next century been perfected by Stahl, 
became the creed of philosophy till nearly 
the end of the last eentury. " Becker^s 

* FonieiMlle, vol 'V., p. 23. MootacU, Hiat. dm 
MatMiaatkioes, wcH u., p. .557. 
f Tbomaon'ji Hitt. of Chemifltry, i., 133. 



theoiy,^ sa^s an En^iah writer, ** stripped 
of everything but the naked statement, 
may be expressed in the following sen- 
tence : besides water and air there aro 
three other substances, called earths, 
which enter into the composition of bod- 
ies ; namely, the fusible or vitrifiable earth, 
the inflammable or sulphureous, and the 
mercurial. By the intimate combination 
of earths with water is formed a univer- 
sal acid, from which proceed all other acid 
bodies ; stones are produced by the com- 
bination of certain earths, metals by the 
combination of all the three earths in pro- 
portions which vary according to the 
metal.*** 

7. No one Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century, after Lord Bacon, _^,^ 
raised to himself so high a reputa- 

tion in experimental philosophy as Robert 
Boyle ; it has even been remarked that 
he was bom in the year of Bacon^s death, 
as (he person destmed by nature to suc- 
ceed him. A eulogy which would be ex- 
travagant if it implied any parallel be- 
tween the genius of the two ; but hardly 
so if we look on Boyle as the most faith- 
ful, the most patient, the moil successful 
disciple who carried forward the experi- 
mental philosophy of Bacon. His works 
occupy six large volumes in quarto. They 
may be divided into theological or meta- 
physical, and physical or experimental. 
Of the former, we may mention as the 
most philosophical his Disquisition into 
the Final Causes of Natural Things, his 
Free Inquiry into the Received Notion of 
Nature, his Discourse of Things above 
Reason and Relijgion, his Excellency of 
Theoloffy, and his Considerations on. the 
Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his 
chymical and experimental writings, form 
more than two thirds of his prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treSitises, to use 
that word in a large sense, of hh meta- 
Boyle, or, rather, those concerning phyttcai 
Natural Theology, are very per- ^****- 
spicuous, very free from system, and such 
as bespeak an independent lover of truth. 
His Disquisition on Final Causes was a 
well-timed vindication of that palmary ar- 
gument against the paradox or the Carte- 
sians, who had denied the validity of an 
inference from the manifest adaptation of 
means to ends in the universe to an intel- 
ligem Providence. Boyle takes a more 
philosophical view of the principle of final 
causes than had been found in many theo- 
logians, who weakened the argument it- 
self by the presumptuous hypothesis that 

the sole object of Providence in 
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the creation.* Hie greater knowledge of 
physiology led turn to perceive that there 
are both animal, and wnat he calls coami- 
cal ends, in which man has no concern. 

9. The following passage is so favour- 
Bxiract shl^ & Specimen of the philosoph- 

ind spirit of Boyle, and so good 
• an illustration of the theoiy of 
uloU in the Novum Organum, that, al- 
though it might better, perhaps, have de- 
served a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inserting it. "I 
know not,*' he says, in his Free Inquiry 
into the received Notion of Nature, 
'* whether it be a prerogative in the hu- 
man mind, that, as it is itself a true and 
positive being, so is it apt to conceive all 
other tilings as true aod positive beings 
also ; but whether or no this propensity 
to frame such kind of ideas supposes an 
excellency, I fear it occasions mistakes, 
and makes us think and speak after the 
manner of true and positive beings, of 
such things as are but chimerical, and 
some of them negations or privations 
themselves ; as death, ignorance, blind- 
ness, and the like. It concerns us, there- 
fore, to stdnd very carefully upon our 
guard, that we be not insensibly misled 
by such an innate and unheeded tempta- 
tion to erroc as we bring iuto the world 
with us."t 

10. Boyle improved the airpump and the 
HiM merits thermometer, though the latter 
In pbrsict was first made an accurate in- 
and cbym- strument of investigation by 

Newton. He also discovered 
the law of the air's elasticity, namely, 
that its bulk is inversely as the pressure. 
For some of the principles of hydrostat- 
ics we are indebted to him, though he did 
not possess much mathematical knowl- 
edge. The Philosophical Transactions 
contain several valuable papers by him 
on this science.^ By his ** Skeptical 
Chymist," published in 1601, he did much 
to overturn the theories of Van Belmont's 
school, that commonly called of the iatro- 
chymists, which was m its highest reputa- 
tion ; raising doubts as to the existence 
not only of the four elements of the peri- 

Katetics, but of those which these chymists 
ad substituted. Boyle holds the elements 
of bodies to be atoms of different shapes 
and sizes, the union of which gave origin 
to what are vulgarly called elements.^ It 
is unnecessary to remark that this is the 
prevailing theory of the present age. 
11. I shall borrow the general character 

* Bofle'8 Works, vol. v.. p. 394. f Id., p. 161. 

i Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 400, 411. 
Thomson's Hist of Cbeidtetrj, i, 805. I 



of Boyle and of his contemporaries ^ 
in English chymistiy from a mod- 1 
em author of credit. " Perhaps «f *v*«. 
Mr. Boyle may be considered as the first 
person neither connected with pharmacy 
nor mining who devoted a considerable 
degree of attention to chymical pursuits 
Mr. Boyle, though, in common with the 
literary men of his age, he may be accused 
of credulity, was both very laborious and 
intelligent; and his chymical pursuits, 
which were various and extensive, and 
intended solely to develop the truth with- 
out any regard to previously conceived 
opinions, contributed essentially to set 
chymistry free from the trammels of ab- 
surdity and superstition in which it had 
been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science de- 
serving to be studied on account of the 
important information which it was quali- 
fied to convey. His refutation of the al- 
chymistical opinions respecting the con- 
stituents of bodies, his observations on 
cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and on 
ether, deserve particularly to be mention- 
ed as doing him much honour. We have 
no regular account of any one substance 
or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle 
similar to those which at present are con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to the 
science of chymistry. Nor did he attempt 
to systematize the phenomena, or to sub- 
ject them to any hypothetical explanation. 
12. '* But his contemporary, Dr. Hooke, 
who had a particular predilection or hqoIm 
for hypothesis, sketched in his ■««« «»>•«. 
Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical 
explanation of combustion, and promised 
to develop his 'doctrine more full^ in a 
subsequent book; a promise which he 
never fulfilled; though in his Lampas, 

Eublished about twenty years afterward, 
e has given a very beautiful explanation 
of the way in which a candle bums. 
Mayow, in his Essays, published at Ox- 
ford about ten years after the Micrographia, 
embraced the hypothesis of Dr. Hooke 
without acknowledgment, but clogged it 
with so many absura additions of his own 
as greatly to obscure its lustre and dimin- 
ish its beauty. Mayow's first and princi- 
pal essay contains some happy experi- 
ments on respiration and air, and some 
fortunate conjectures respecting the com- 
bustion of the metals ; but the most valu- 
able part of the whole is the chapter on 
afiinities; in which he appears to have 
gone much farther than any chymist of 
his day, and to have anticipated some of 
the best established doctrines of his suc- 
cessors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom sdl 
the sciences lie under such great obliga- 
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tions, made two moot important contribn- 
tions to chymistry, which constitute, as it 
were, the foundation-stones of its two 
great divisions. The first was pointing 
out a method of graduating thermometers, 
so as to be comparable with each other 
in whatever part of the world observations 
with them are made. The second was by 
pointing out the nature of chymical affinity, 
an! showing that it consisted in an at- 
traction by which the constituents of 
bodies were drawn towards each other 
and united : thus destroying the previous 
hypothesis of the hooks, and points, and 
rings, and wedges, by means of which the 
different constituents of bodies were con- 
teived to be kept together.*'* 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his 
^^ Cours de Chymie in 1675, is said 
*^^'^* to have changed the face of the 
science ; the change, nevertheless, seems 
to have sone no deeper. " Lemery,'* says 
Fontenelle, " was the first who dispersed 
the real or pretended obscurities of chymis- 
try, who brought it to clearer and more 
simple notions, who abolished the gross 
barbarisms of its language, who promised 
nothing but what he knew the art could 
perform ; and to this he owed the success 
o/ his book. It shows not only a sound 
understanding, but some greatness of soul, 
to strip one's own science of a false 
porap."t But we do not find that Lemery 
nad any novel Tiews in chymistry, or that 
he claims with any irresistible pretension 
the title of a philosopher. In fact» his 
chymistry seems to have been little more 
tfhan pharmacy. 



Sect. II. On Natural History. 

Zoology.— Ray.—Botftnical Classifications. — 
Grew.— Geological Theories. 

14. The accumulation of particular 
•flow Prog- knowledge in Natural History 
ressofzo. must always be progressive, 
^*^^' where any regard is paid to the 
subject ; every traveller in remote coun- 
tries, every mariner may contribute some 
observation, correct some error, or bring 
home some new species. Thus zoology 
had made a regular advance from the days 
of Conrad Gesner ; yet with so tardy a 
step, that, reflecting on the extensive in- 
tercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
Western world, we may be surprised to 
find how little Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth centuiy, had added, even 

* Thomson's Hist of Royal Societj, p. 460. 
t Eloge de Lemery, in (Envies ae Fontenelle, 
'., 361. Biogr. Univenelle. 



in the most obvious class, that of quadru- 
peds, to the knowledge collected one hun- 
dred years before. But hitherto zoology, 
confined to mere description, and that 
often careless or indefinite, unenlightened 
by anatomy, unregulated by method, had 
not merited the name of a science. That 
name it owes to John Ray. 

16. Ray first appeared in Natural His- 
tory as the editor of the . Omi- ^^ 
thobgy of his highly-accom- '^' 

plished friend Francis Willoughby, with 
whom he had travelled over the Continent. 
This was published in 1676 ; and the His- 
tory of Fishes followed in 1686. The de- 
scnptions are ascribed to Willoughby, the 
arrangement to Ray, who might have con- 
sidered the two works as in great part his 
own, though he has not interfered with the 
glory of lus deceased friend. Cuvier ob- 
serves, that the History of Fishes is the 
more perfect work of the two ; that many 
species are described which will not be 
found in earlier ichthyologists, and that 
those of the Mediterranean especially are 
given with great precision.* 

16. Among the original works of Ray 
we may select the Synopsis his syaop. 
Methodica Animalium Quadru- steorQnsd- 
pedum el Serpentini Generis, "*p~*- 
published in 1603. This book makes an 
epoch in zoology, not for the additions of 
new species it contains, since there are 
few wholly such, but as the first classifi- 
cation of animals that can be reckoned 
both general and grounded in nature. He 
divides them into those with blood and 
without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe 
through gills. Of the former of these, 
again, some have a heart with two ventri- 
cles, some with one only. And among the 
former class of these, some are viviparous, 
some oviparous. We thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But, in 
compliance with vulgar prejudice, Ray did 
not mclude the cetacea m the same class 
with quadrupeds, though well aware that 
they properly belonged to it, and left them 
as an order of fishes.f Quadrupeds he 
was the first to divide into ungulate and 
unguiculate, hoofed and clav^ed, having 
himself invented the Latin words.^ The 
former are sdidipeda^ bisulca, or quadrisuL' 
ca; the latter are bifida or multifida; and 



* Biographie UniTenelle, art. Rhj. 

t Nos ne acommuni bominum opinione ntmis ra- 
cedamns, et ut afiectats novitatis notam eritemus, 
cetaceam a<}uatilium genus, quamvis cum quadni- 
pedibus Tiviparis in omnibus fere prsiterqnam in 
pilis et pedibus et elemento in quo degunt conven- 
ire videantur, piscibus annameimbimua, p. 55. 

t P. 50. 
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time Iftltar with undinded^Nr withpttrtkl* 
ly dirtded toes ; which latter, afaiii, may 
have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
daws ; and these with narrow claws he 
arranges accordinf to their teeth, as either 
eandvora or /drportm, now generally called 
roderUia. Besides all these quadrapede 
which he calls anatomic he has a general 
divisioa called anonula, for thoae without 
teeth, or with such peculiar arrangements 
of teeth as we find in the insectivorons 
genera, the hedgehog and mole.* 

17. Ray was the first zoologist who 
MuitM or made use of comparative anato- 
cut work. nay. he inserts at length every 
account of dissections that he could find ; 
several had been made at Paris. He does 
not ai^ar to be veiy anxious about de- 
scribing every species ; thus, in the simian 
family, he omits several well known.t I 
cannot exactly determine what quadru- 
peds he has inserted that do not appear in 
the earlier zoologists ; according to Lin- 
naeus, in the twelfth edition of the Syste- 
ms Nature, if I have counted rightly, they 
amount to thirty*two; but I have found 
him veiy careless in specifying the syno- 
nymes of his predecessors, and many for 
which he only quotes Ray are in Gesner 
or Jonston. Ray has, however, much 
the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters. 
^ The particular distinction of his laboura,** 
says Cuvier, ** consists in an anrangement 
more clear, more determinate than those 
of any of his predecessors, and afiplied 
with more consistency and precision. 
His distribution of the classes of quadru- 
peds and birds have been followed by the 
English naturaUsts almost to our own 
days ; and we find manifest traces of that 
he has adopted as to the latter class in 
Linnasus, in Brisson, in BufTon, and in all 
other ornithologists.*^ 

18. The bloodless animals, and even 
g^. those of cold blood, with the excep- 
tion of fishes, had occupied but little 

attention of any good zoologists till after 
^e middle of the century. They were now 
studied with considerable success. Redi, 
established as a physician at Florence, had 
yet time for that various literature which 
has immortalized his name. He opposed, 



* P. 46. 

t Hoc genus animaliam turn caodatoram tarn 
caada carentiom species valde numerosc sunt ; non 
Umen mnltos apud antores fide dignoa descriptas 
oceumiDt. He only deacribea those speciea he has 
fmifid in Clusius or Bfarcgia^e, and what he calls 
Partsiensea, such, I prsaume. as he had iband in 
•the Memoirs of the Aoadteiie des Scieocas. But 
he does not mention the Siraia Innua, or the 8. 
Haroadryas, and aaveial otheta of the most known 
species. t Biogr. Uni? . 



■od, in a fraai defvee, daspmra^f by ex- 
peiiment, the pvavailiof doctrine of the 
equivocal gepesation of insects, or that 
from coifuption; though where he was 
onable to show the means of reproduction, 
be had reeoHnse to a paradoxical hypothe- 
sis of his own. Redi also enlarged our 
knowledge of intestinal animals, and made 
some good experiments on the poison of 
vipers.* Malpighi, who combated, like 
Redi, the theory of the reproduction of or- 
ganised bodies from mere corruption, has 
given one of the most complete treatises 
on the silkworm that we pos- nws—ir 
sess.t Swammerdam, a Dutch ^va. 
naturalist, abandoned his punaits in hu- 
man anatomy to follow up that of insects, 
and by his skill and patience in dissection 
made numerous discoveries in their struc- 
ture. His General Hiatoij of Insects, 
1669, contains a distribution into four 
classes, founded on their bodily forms and 
the metamorphoses they undergo. A 
posthumous woriL, Biblia Naturae, not pub- 
lished till 1736, contains, says the Bio- 
graphic' Universelle, ** a. multitude of facts 
wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it 
is impossible to carry farther the anatomy 
of these little animals, or to be more ex- 
act in the description of their organs." 

10. Lister, an EnsUsh physician, m^ 
be reckoned one of those who have jj^^ 
done moat to found the science of 
conchology by his Historia sive Synopam 
Conchyliorum, in 1685 ; a work very co- 
pious and full of aoenrate delineations; 
and also by his three treatises on Ei^Uah 
animals, two of which relate to fluviatil^ 
and marine shells. The third, which is on 
spidere, is not less esteemed in entomol- 
o^. Lister was also perhaps the first to 
distinguish the specific charactere, such, 
at least, as are now reckoned specific, 
though probably not in his time, of the 
Asiatic and African elephant. " His works 
in natural history and comparative anato- 
my are justly esteemed, because he has 
shown himself an exact and sagacious ob- 
server, and has pointed out with correct- 
ness the natural relations of the animala 
that he describes.''! 

90. The beautiful science which bean 
the nonsensical name of com- compsniivs 
parative anatomy had but casu- »"»««nT- 
ally occupied the attention of tbr medical 
profession.^ It was to them, rather than 



* Biogr. Univ. Tiraboschi, xi,. 259. 

f Idem. t Bk}^. Univ. Chefaners. 

^ It is most probftble that this term was origiaallv 
designed to expn-ss a comparison between the hu- 
man BtmAture and that of brutes, though it might 
also mean one between different species of the Ut- 
ter. In the first sense it is tiever now used, and 
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•to new loolofisto, thtl it owed, and, i>. 
^aedt^toteOj mustaliMtys <Mre, ito discov- 
eries, which had hitheno been yery few. 
It was now move oultivatetf ; and the re- 
lations of straetnee lo the eapaeities of 
animal fife became more atfiking astheir 
vanetiee were more f otty underilood ; the 
gruid theories of final causes found their 
most eonnneing aiguraents. In this pe- 
ffiod, I believe, comparative anatonnr made 
•n important progress, which, in ine ear- 
lier pmrt of the eighteenth century, was by 
no meansequaUy rapid. France took the 
lead in these researches. **The number 
of papers on comparative anatomy,*^ sa^s 
Jh. Thomson, ^ is greater in tfie memoirs 
of the French Academy than in our na^ 
tional publication. This was owing to the 
pains taken during the reign of Louis XIY . 
to furnish the academy with prc^r ani- 
mate, and the number of anatomists who 
received a salary, and, of course, devo- 
ted themselves to anatomical subjects.** 
There are, however, about twenty papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions before 
1700 on this subject.* 

21. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams 
^^^ of philosophical light which occa- 
sionally illustrate the writings of 
Gttsalpin and Columna, had seldom gone 
farther than to name, to describe, ml to 
delineate plants with a greater or less ac- 
curacy and copiousness. Yet it long had 
the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the latter made a considerable step 
in advance, it still continued to keep abeaa. 
This is a period of great importMice in bo- 
Janfios ^^^^ science. Jungius of Ham- 
' boigh, whose posthumous Isagoge 
Phytoscopica was published in 1670, is 
said to have been the first in the seven- 
teenth oenturv who led the vray to a bet- 
ter dasstficauon than that of Lobel ; and 
Sprengel thinks that the English botanists 
were not unacquainted with his writings ; 
Ray, indeed, owns his obligations to thcm.f 

99. But the founder of classification, in 
Xorinu. ^^® ^y^ ^^ ^^ world, was Robert 
Morison, of Aberdeen, professor of 
botany at Oxford, who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1600 ; by his Plantarum Urn- 
belliferarum Distributio Nova, in 1679; 
and chiefly by his great woric, Historia 
Plantarum Universalis, in 1678, laid the 
bases-of a systematic classification, which 
he partly founded, not on trivial distinc- 



•nd, on the whole, it leefM ae if we mait remain 
frith the old word« protestinf u^inat ita propriety. 
* Thomaon'a Hiat. of Royal Society, p. Hi, 
t Sprangel, Hiat. Rei Herbarin, toI. tl, p. 32. 
Vol. IL— 3 H 



tions of appearance, asthe dder botanists, 
but, as Oesalpin had first done, on the 
fffuctifyinff organs. He has been frequent- 
ly charged with i^agiarism from that great 
Italian, who seems to have sufiered, as 
others have done, by failing to carry for- 
ward his own luminous conceptions into 
euoh detaite of proof as the world justly 
demands ; another instance of which has 
been seen in his very striking passages 
on the circulation of the blo<Kl. Spren- 
gel, however, who praises Morison highly, 
does not impute to him this injustice to^ 
wante GnsaHHU, whose writings miffht 
possibly be unknown in Britain.'* And it 
might be observed, also, that Morison did 
no^ as has sometimes been alleged, es- 
tablish the fruit as the sole basb of his 
arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into 
which he distributes all herbaceous plants, 
but seven are characterized by this dis 
tinction.f **The examination of Mori 
son's works,*' says a late biographer, '* will 
enable us to judge of the service he ren- 
dered in the reformation of botany. The 
great botanists, (torn Gesner to the Bau- 
hins, had published works more or less 
useful by their discoveries, their observa^ 
tions, their descriptions, or their figures. 
Gesner had made a great step in consid- 
ering the fhiit as the principal distinction 
of genera. Fsdiius Columna adopted this 
view ; Caesalpin applied it to a classifica- 
tion which should be regarded as better 
than any that preceded the epoch of which 
we speak. Morison had made a particular 
study of fruits, having collected 1500 dif- 
ferent species of them, though be did not 
nej^lect the importance of the natural af- 
finities of other parts. He dwells on thip 
leading idea, insists on the necessity of 
establishing generic characters, and has 
founded his chief works on this basis. 
He has therefore done real service to the 
science ; nor should the vanitj which has 
made him conceal his obligations to G<es- 
alpin induce us to refuse him justice."} 
Morison speaks of his own theory with 
excessive vanity, and depreciates aU ear 
lier botanists as iUl of confusion. Sev 
eral English writers have been unfavour- 
able to Morison, out of partiality to Ray 
with whom he was on bad terms ; bu* 
Toumefort declares that if he had not en 
lightened botany, it would still have been 
in darkness. 

28. Ray, in his Methodus Plantarum 
Nova, 1689, and in his Historia Plan- -^ 
tarum Universalis, in three volumes, ^ 
the first published in 1686, the second in 



* Sprengel, p. 34. 

t Pubeney, Hiatorical Profraaa of Botai^ in Clng 
land, vol i., p. 307. t Biogr. Uniferaelle. 
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168d, and the third, which is supplement- 
al, in 1704, trod in the steps of Morison, 
but with more acknowledgment of what 
was due to others, and with some im- 
provements of his own. He described 
6900 plants, many of wfiich are now con- 
sidered as varieties.* In the botanical 
works of Ray we find the natural families 
of plants better defined, the difference of 
complete and incomplete flowers more 
precise, and the grand division of monoco- 
tyledons and bicotyledons fully establish- 
ed. He gave much precision to the char- 
acteristics of many classes, and introduced 
several technical terms very useful for the 
perspicuity of botanical langua^ ; finally, 
he established many genend principles of 
arrangement which have since been adopt- 
ed.! Ray*8 method of classification was 
principally by the fruit, thouffh he admits 
its imperfections. ** In fact,hi8 method,*' 
says Pulteney, "though he assumes the 
fhiit as the foundation, is an elaborate at- 
tempt, for that time, to fix natural class- 
es.*^ 

34. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Rem 
^ Herbariam, Leipsic, 1690, a very 

""'' short performance, struck into a 
new path, which has modified, to a great 
degree, the systems of later botanists. 
Cesalpin and Morison had looked mainly 
to the fruit as the basis of classification ; 
Rivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundamental rule that all plants which 
resemble each other, both in the flower 
and in the fruit, ought to bear the same 
ffeneric name.^ In some pages of this 
Introduction we certainly find the basis 
of the Critica Botanica of Linnsus.y Rivi- 
nus thinks the arrangement of Cssalpin 
the best, and that Morison has only spoil* 
ed what he took*; of Ray he speaks in 
terms of eulogy, but blames some part of 
his method. His own is primarily found- 
ed on the flower, and thus he forms eigh- 
teen classes, which, by considering the 
differences of the fruits, he subdivides into 
ninety-one genera. The specific distinc- 
tions he founded on the general habit and 
appearance of the plant. His method is 
more thoroughly artificial as opposed to 
natural; that is, more establisned on a 
single principle, which often brings hete- 
rogeneous plants and families together, 
than that of any of his predecessors ; for 
even Ray had kept the distinction of trees 
from shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to 
be founded in their natural fructification. 
Rivinus set aside wholly this leading di- 



« Palteney. The accoant of Ray's life and bo- 
tanical writiDgs in tbia work occupies nearly 100 
peaea. t Biogr. Univeraelle. 

f P. 2W, i Biogr. Univ. U Id. 



vision. Yet he had not been aUe to ro* 
duce all plants to his method, and admit- 
ted several anomalous divisions.* 

35. The merit of establishing a uniform 
and consistent system was re- _ . 
served for Toumefort. His El- t~™*"«- 
6mens de la Botanique appeared in 1604 ; 
the Latin translation, Institutiones Rei 
Herbaris, in 1700. Toumefort, like Rivi- 
nus, look the flower or corolla as the ba- 
sis of his system ; and the varieties in the 
structure, rather than number, of the petals 
furnish him with his classes. The genera 
— for, like other botanists before Linnaeus, 
he has no intermediate division — are es- 
tablished by the flower and fruit conjoint- 
ly, or, now and then, by less essential dif- 
ferences, for he held it better to constitute 
new genera than, as others had done, to 
have anomalous species. The accessory 
parts of a plant are allowed to supply spe- 
cific distinctions. But Toumefort divides 
vegetables, according to old prejudice — 
which it is surprising that, after the pre- 
cedent of Rivinus to the contrary, he 
should have regarded— into herbs and 
trees, and thus he has twenty-two class- 
es. Simple flowers, monopetalous or po- 
lypetalous, form eleven of these; com- 
posite flowers, three ; the apetalous, one ; 
the cryptogamous, or those without flow- 
er or fruit, make another chiss ; shrubs or 
suffnUices are placed in the seventeenth; 
and trees, in five more, are similarly dis- 
tributed, according to their floral charac- 
ters.! Sprengel extols much of the sys- 
tem of Toumefort, though he disapproves 
of the selection of a part so often wanting 
as the corolla for the sole basis ; nor can 
its various forms be comprised in Toume- 
fort's classes. His orders are well mark- 
ed, according to the same author ; but he 
multiplied both his genera and species too 
much, and paid too little attention to the 
stamina. His method was less repugnant 
to natural afilnities, and more convenient 
in practice than any which had come since 
Lobel. Most of Touroefort's generic dis- 
tinctions were preserved by Linnaeus, and 
some, which had been abrogated without 
sufiicient reason, have since been resto- 
red. { Ray opposed the system of Tour- 
nefort, but some have thought that in his 
later works he came nearer to it, so as to 
be called magis corollista ouam fructista.^ 
This, however, is not acknowledged by 
Pulteney, who has paid great attention to 
Ray's writings. 

26. The classification and description 



* Biogr. Univ. Sprengel, p. 56. 
t Biogr. Uiii^. Thomaon's Hist, of Royal So- 
ciety, p. 34. Sprengel, p. 64. 
t Biogr. Univeraalle. ^ Id. 
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V0f0tabie of plants constitute what gener- 
physiology, ally is called botany. But these 
began now to be studied in connexion 
with the anatomy and physiology of the 
vegetable world ; a phrase not merely an- 
alogical, because as strictly applicable as 
to animals, but which had never been em- 
ployed before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. This interesting science 
is almost wholly due to two men, 
^^^' Grew and Malpighi. Grew first di- 
rected his thoughts towards the anatomy 
of plants in 1664, in conse(}uence of read- 
ing several books of animal anatomy, 
which suggested to him that plants, being 
the works of the same Author, would prob- 
ably show similar contrivances. Some 
had introduced observations of this nature, 
as Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but 
only collaterally ; so that the systematic 
treatment of the subject, following the 
plant from the seed, was left quite open 
for himself. In 1670 he presented the 
first book of his work to the Royal Socie- 
ty, who next year ordered it to be print- 
ed. It was laid before the society in 
print, December, 1671 ; and on the same 
day, a manuscript by Malpighi, on the 
same subject, was read. They went on 
from this time with equal steps ; Malpi- 
ghi, however, having caused Grew's book 
to be translated for his own use. Grew 
speaks very honourably of Malpighi, and 
without claiming more than the statement 
of facts permits him.** 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of 
Hi« Anaunny Plants, which is the title given 
of Plants. to three separate works, when 
published collectively in 1682, contains 
the whole of his physiological theory, 
which is developed at length in those that 
follow. The nature of vegetation and its 
processes seem to have been unknown 
when he began, save that common obser- 
vation and the more accurate experience 
of gardeners and others must have collect- 
ed the obvious truths of vegetable anato- 
my. He does not quote Csesalpin, and 
may have been unacouainted with his wri- 
tings. No man, peniaps, who created a 
science has carried it farther than Grew ; 
he is so close and diligent in his observa- 
tions, making use of the microscope, that 
comparatively few discoveries of great im- 
portance have been made in the mere anat- 
omy of plants since his time ;t though 
some of his opinions are latterly disputed 
by Mirbel and others of a new botanical 
school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to 



Grew is of the sexual system in ho t^^^,- 

glants. He speaks thus of what en thoMz 
e calls the attire, though rath- «»»»y««m^ 
er, 1 think, in obscure terms : ** The pri* 
mary and chief use of the attire is such as 
hath respect to the plant itself, and so ap- 
pears to be very great and necessary. Be- 
cause even those plants which have no 
flower or foliature are yet some way oi 
other attired, either with the seminiform 
or the floral attire. So that it seems to 
perform its service to the seeds as the fo- 
liature to the fruit. In discourse hereof 
with our learned Savilian professor, Sir 
Thomas Millington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attire doth serve, as the 
male, for the generation of the seed. I 
immediately replied that I was of the same 
opinion, and gave him some reasons for 
it, and answered some objections which 
might oppose them. But withal, in reeaid 
every plant is appevoOffXvf, or male and fe- 
male, that I was also of opinion that it 
serveth for the separation of some parts 
as well as the amision of others.*'* He 
proceeds to explain bis notion of vegeta^ 
ble impregnation. It is singular that he 
should suppose all i^ants to be hermai^- 
rodite, and this shows he could not have 
recollected what had long been known as 
to the palm, or the passage in Csesalpin 
relative to the subject. 

29. Ray admitted Grew*s opinion cau- 
tiously at first : Nos nt veri- ctanarariin 
similem tantum admittimus. oonfinna uite. 
But in his Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, he fuUy 
accedes to it. The real establishment of 
the sexual. theory, however, is due to Cam- 
erarius, professor of botany at Tubinsen, 
whose letter on that subject, published 
1694, in the work of another, did much to 
spread the theory over Europe. His ex- 
periments, indeed, were necessary to con- 
firm what Grew had rather hazarded as a 
conjecture than brought to a test ;/and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stam- 
ina do not produce seed capable of con* 
tinning the species.^ Woodward, in the' 
Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the 
nutrition of plants, by putting sprigs of 
vegetables in vials filled with water, and, 
after some time, determining the weight 
they haid gained and the quantity they had 
imbibed4 These experiments had been 
made by Van Helmont, who had inferred 
from them that water is convertible into 
solid matter.^ 

30. It is just to observe that some had 



♦ Pulteney. Chalmers. Biogr. Univ. Sprengel 
calls Grew*s book opus absolatum et immortale. 
t Biogr. UniT. 



* J^ook iv., ch. 1. He hsd hinted at some " pri- 
mary and private use of the ^tire" in book i., ch. & 
t Sprengel. Biogr. Univ. Pulteney, p. 338. 
t Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 98, 
^ Thomsoo's Hist, of Chemistry. 
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O w w r in 
phjBirtogy. Aimnfttari, m » let^ 
ter of only four pages, fNiblished at Venice 
in 1096, on tbe generation of plnrts from 
seed, which was Teprinted in the Flulo- 
aophical Tranaactions, showed the analo- 
ffy between grains and egn, each contain- 
ing a minote organised embryo, which em- 
ploys the sobstances enclosioj^ it for its 
own development. Aromalan has also 
nndertsood the use of the cotyledons.* 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Valgiir Errors, 
has remarks on the budding of plants, and 
on the quinary number they affect in their 
flower. Kenelm Digby, according to 
Sprengel, first e3n>laii]^ Ae necessity in 
vegetation for oj^gen or vital air, which 
had lately been discovered by Batiiurst. 
Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto 
made in vegetable anatomy much farther 
in his Micrographia. Sharrock and Lister 
contribirted some knowledge, but they 
were rather later than Grew. None of 
these deserve such a place as Mal- 
■■*""■ pighi, who, says Sprengel, was not 
infeaor to Grew in acuteness, though, 
probably, through some illusions of preju- 
diee, he has not so well understood and 
expteined many Unngs. But the structure 
and growth of seed he has explained bet- 
ter, and Grew seems to have followed him. 
His book is also better arranged and more 
concise.f The Dutch did much to enlarge 
botanical science. The Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus of Rheede, who had been a 
governor in India, was published at his 
own expense in twelve volumes, the first 
appearing in 1686 ; it contains an immense 
number of newjplants.^ The Hertmrium 
Amboinense of Rnmphius was collected in 
tbe seventeenth century, though not pub- 
lished till 1741.^ Several botanical ^- 
dens were formed in different countnee ; 
among oUiers, that of Chelsea was opened 
in 1686.| 

31. It was impossible tlrat men of in- 
Bwi7 Miow quiring tempers should not have 
flf iMi^gy. geen led to reflect on those re- 
markable phcsnomena of the earth's visi- 
ble structure, which, being in course of 
time accurately registered and arranged, 
have become the basis of that neble sci- 
ence, the boast of our age, geology. The 
first thing which must strike the eyes of 
the merest clown, and set the philosopher 
thinking, is the irregularity of the surface 
of our globe ; the more this is observed, 
the more signs of violent disruption, and 
of a prior state of comparative uniformity 



•8r 



t 8j 



, p. 15. 
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t BiQtr. unvr. Tbe dtte of tbe -nret volone it 
given trnmaottf ty in the Biatraphie Univeraelle. 
% R T SprengeL Palteoey. 



appev. Some, indend, of wlioni Kajr 
seems to liatve faeen one,* were so much 
im presse d bjr tiie theory of final causes, 
that, perceiving the fitness of the present 
earth for its inhabitants, they thought it 
might have been created in such a state 
of physical ruin. But the contrary infer- 
ence IS almost irresistible. A still more 
forcible argument for great revolutions in 
the history of the earth is dnwn frons a 
second plnenomenon of very general oc- 
eurreiiee, the marine and other fossil relics 
of organized beings, which are dug up in 
strata far remote from the places where 
these bodies could now exist. It was 
common to account for them by the Mob- 
saic deliue. But the depth at which Uiey 
are found was incompatible with this hy- 
pothesis. Others fancied them to be not 
really organized, but sports of nature, as 
they were called, the casual xesendilancea 
of shells and fishes in stone. The Ital- 
ians took the lead in speculating on these 
problems ; but they could only arrive now 
and then at a happier conjecture than 
usual, and do not seem to have planned 
any scheme of exphiining the generd 
structure of the earth.f The Mundus 
Subterraneus of Athanasius Kircher, far 
mous for the variety and originality of his 
erudition, contains probaMy the geology 
of his age, or, at least, his own. It was 
published in 1663. Ten out of twelve 
books relate to the surface or the interior 
of the earth, and to various terrene pro- 
ductions ; the remaining two to alchymy 
and other arts connected with mineralogy. 
Kircher seems to have collected a great 
deal of geographical and geological knowl- 
edge. In fingland, the spirit of observa- 
tion was so stron|[ after the establishment 
of the Royal Society, that the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions in this period contain 
a considerable number of geognosttc pa- 
pers, and the genius of theory was arous- 
ed, thoqgh not at first in his happiest 
mood.l 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Char- 
ter House, a man fearless and BanMt*^ 
somewhat rash, with more ima- ''^'^g^ar 
ginati^n than philosophy, but in- •'^"■■*- 
genious and eloquent, published in 1694 
nis Theoria Telluris Sacra, which he af- 
terward trandated into English. The pri- 
maiy question for the early geoloeists had 
always been how to reconcile the phae- 
nomena with which they were acquainted 
to the Mosaic narratives of the creation 

* See Raf*f Thiee Physico-Tbeological Di«- 
coanet on the Cieation, Delnge, aad fiiml Conflft* 
gFttiofi, 1698. 

t Ljreiri Principles of Oeolenr, vol. i., p. 35. 

% Tdoouon'a Hut. of Roytl Society. 
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and deluge. Ererf one tmis satisfied that 
his own theory was the besi; but in ev- 
ery case it has hitherto proved, whatever 
may take place in fature, that the pro- 
posed scheme has neither kept to the letter 
of Scripture nor to the legitimate deduc- 
tions of philosophy. Burnet gives the 
reins to bis imagination more than any 
othei writer on ^at which, if not argued 
upon by inductive reasoning, must be the 
dream of one man, little better in reMity, 
thou^ it may be more amusing, than the 
dream of another. He seems to be emi- 
nently ignorant of geographical facts, and 
has hardly ever recourse to them as evi- 
dence. And, accordingly, though his book 
drew some attention as an ingenious ro- 
mance, it does not appear that he made a 
oiterge- single disciple. Whiston opposed 
oiofiais. Burnet's theory, but with one not 
less unfounded, nor with less ignoranee of 
all that required to be known. Hooke, 
Lister, Ray, and Woodward came to the 
subject with mors philosophical minds, 
and with a better insight into the real 
phenomena. Hooke seems to have dis* 

Elayed his usual sagacity in conjecture ; 
e saw that the common theory of ex* 
plaining marine fossils by the Mosaic del- 
uge would not suffice, and perceived that, 
at some time or other, a part of the earth's 
crust must have been elevated and another 
part depressed by some subterraneous 
power. Lister was aware of the continu- 
ity of certain strata over large districts, 
and proposed the construction of geologi- 
cal maps. Woodward had a still more ex- 
tensive knowledge of stmtifled rocks ; he 
was in a manner the founder, of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but his geological 
theory was not less chimerical than those 
of his contemporaries.* It was first pub- 
lished in the PhUosophical Transactions 
for 1695.t 

33. The Protogea of Leibnitz appears, 
Pratomaof in felicity of conjecture and mi- 
LdbBlu. nute attention to facts, for above 
any c^ these. But this short tract was 
only pubUshed in 1749, and, on reading it, 
I have found an intimation that it was not 
written within the seventeenth century. 
Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning that 
his h3rpothesis supposes the gradual cool- 
ing of the earth from igneous fusion ; the 
formation of a vast body of water to cover 
the surface, a pa|| of his theory but ill es- 
tablished, and apparently the weakest of 
the whole; the subsidence of the lower 
parts of the earth, which he takes to have 
been once on the level of the highest 
mountams, by the breaking in of vaulted 



caverns within its bosom ;* the deposition 
of sedimentary stnita from inundations^ 
their induration, and the subsequent cov- 
ering of these by other strata through 
frosh inundations ; with many other no- 
tions which have been gradually matured 
and rectified in the process of the science.f 
No one can read the Protogna without 
perceiving that of all the early geologistsy 
or, indeed, of all down to a time not very 
romote, Leibnitz came nearest to the the- 
ories which are most received in the Eng- 
lish school at this day. It is evident that 
if the hteral interpretation of Genesis, by 
a period of six natural days, had not re- 
strained him, he would have gone much 
farther in his views of the progressive 
revolutions of the earth.^ Leibnitz had 
made very minute inqoiries, for his age, 
into fossil species, and was aware of the 
main facts which foitn the basis of mod*r 
em geology.^ 



SiCT. III. On ANATnoMY AKD MsDionrs. 

34. Portal begins the history of this 
period, which occupies more than eiffht 
nundred pages of his voluminous work, liy 
announcing it as the epoch most favour- 
able to anatomy : in less than fifLy years 
the science put on a new countenance; 
nature is interrogated, every part of the 
body is examined with an observing spirit;. 



Lyell, p. 31. 



t Tboomw, p. 997. 



• Sect. 21. He admitf alsoaptrtisi eleration 
by intameaeence, but says, nt Tutiteims Alpee 
ex solida jam terra eroptlone surrexerhit, minnf 
conaenlaneutn poto. Samoa tamenet ill ilHi de- 
prehendi reliquiaa maris. Cum ergo altamtniiii 
factum oporteat, credihiltoa miilt6 arbilror defluz* 
isse aqoas apontaneo nil a. quam inaentem terraram 
partem incredibili Tiolentia tarn alta aaeendiaw.^ 
Sect. 28. 

t Faciea teneri adhoc ortiii svpitii novata est ; 
dooec qQiescentibus canais atqueaqoilibratia, con- 
aistentior emeneret status rerara. Unde jam du- 
plex orifo intelligitur firmoram corporum; una 
cum ignis fadone refrigescerent. altera cum recon- 
creecerent ex solutione aquarum. Neque igittir 
putandum est Upides t» «eia en§ fiuime. Id enim 
potissimom de prima tantom masaa ez terras baai 
acctpio; Nee dobito, postea materiam liquidam in 
superficie telluris procurreoiem, quiete mox reddi- 
ta, ex ramentis suoactis ingentem materii» vim de- 
posoisse, quorum alia varias terra species forma- 
rom, alia in saxa indorueret e qitibos stiata diteraa 
sibi super impoeiu diveraas prvciphatioBom vices 
atque intenralla testantur.— Sect. 4> 

This he calls the incunabula of the world, and 
the basis of a new science, which might be denomi- 
nated '* naturalia geog[raphif ** Bui wisely adds, 
licet coDspiient vestigia velens mundi in prasenti 
facie rerum, tamen rectios omnia definient posted, 
ubi curioeitas eo processerit, nt per tegiooes pro- 
currentia soK genen el strata deacribaBt.— Sect. 6. 

X See sect. 21, et slibL 

^ Sect 24, et nsqse ad finea libit 
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the mutual intercourae of nations difiiaea 
the light on every side ; a nomber of great 
men appear, whose genius and industry 
excite our admiration.* But for this very 
reason 1 must, in these concluding pages, 
glide over a subject rather foreign to my 
own studies, and to those of the generality 
of my readers, with a very brief enumera- 
tion of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, 
circmatioii though obstinate prejudice gave 
ofibe blood way but slowly. It was con- 
oMmbiiobed. ^jjjg^ ^y ^jjg experiment of 

transfusing blood, tried on dogs, at the in- 
stance of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657, 
and repeated bv Lower in 166 l.f Malpi- 
ghi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by 
means of their microscopes, demonstrated 
the circulation of the blood in the smaller 
vessels, and rendered visible the anasto- 
moses of the arteries and veins, upon 
which the theory depended.^ From this 
time it seems to have been out of doubt. 
Pecijuers discovery of the thoracic duct, 
or, rather, of its uses, as a reservoir of the 
chyle fi:om which the blood is elaborated, 
for the canal itself had been known to 
Eustachius, stands next to that of Harvey, 
which would have thrown less light on 
physiologfy without it, and, like his, was 
persevenng^ly opposed.^ 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is 
Willis. called by Portal, who thinks all 
vieunoM. mankind inferior to anatomists, 
one of the greatest geniuses that ever 
lived ; his bold systems have given him a 
distinguished place among physiologers.|| 
His Anatomy of the Brau, in which, 
however, as in his other works, he was 
much assisted by an intimate friend, and 
anatomist of the first character, Lower, 
is, according to the same writer, a mas- 
terpiece of imagination and labour. He 
made many discoveries in the structure of 
the brain, and has traced the nerves from 
it far better than his predecessors, who 
had, in general, very obscure ideas of their 
course. Sprengel says that Willis is the 
first who has assigned a peculiar mental 
ftinction to each of the different parts of 
the brain ; forgetting, as it seems, that this 
hjrpothesis, the basis of modem phrenol- 
ogy, had been generally received, as I un- 
derstand his own account, in the sixteenth 
century.TT Vieussens of Montpelier car- 
ried on the discoveries in the anatomy of 
the nerves, in his Neurographia Univer- 
salis, 1684 ; tracing those arising from the 

* Hist, de rAnatomie, vol. iii., p. 1. 

f Sprengel, Hist, de la M6decine, vol. iv., p. 120. 

t Id., p. 126, U3. ^Portal. Sprengel. 

n p. 88. Biogr. Univ. 

f Sprengel, p. 850. See p. 81. 



spinal marrow which Willis had not done, 
and following the minute ramifications of 
those that are spread over the skin.* 

37. Malpighi was the first who employ- 
ed good microscopes in anatomy, n^pj-ij. 
and thus revealed the secrets, we ^^ 
may say, of an invisible world, which 
Leeuwenhoek afterward, prob- other anato- 
ably using still better instru- "**»• 
ments, explored with surprising success. 
To Malpighi anatomists owe their knowl- 
edge of the structure of the lungs.f Graaf 
has overthrown many errors, and sug- 
gested many truths in the economy of 
generation.^ Malpighi prosecuted this in- 
quiry with his microscope, and first traced 
the progress of the egg during incuba- 
tion. But the theory of evolution, as it 
is called, proposed by Harvey, and sup- 
ported by Malpighi, received a shock by 
Leeuwenhoek^s or Hartsoeker's discov- 
ery of spermatic animalcules, which ap- 
parently opened a new view of reproduc- 
tion. The hypothesis they suggested be- 
came very prevalent for Uie rest of the 
seventeenth century, though it is said to 
have been shaken early in the next.^ Bo- 
relli applied mathematical principles to 
muscular movements in his treatise De 
Motu Animalium. Though he is a better 
mathematician than anatomist, he pro- 
duces many interesting facts, the mechani- 
cal laws are riffhtly applied, and his meth- 
od is clear and consequent.! Duvemey, 
in his Treatise on Hearing, in 1683, his 
only work, obtained a considerable repu- 
tation ; it threw li^ht on many parts of a 
delicate organ, which by^ their minuteness 
had long baffled the anatomist.^ In May* 
ow's Treatise on Respiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of 
oxygen to that function laid down* but 
this portion of the atmosphere had been 
discoverea by Bathurst and Henshaw in 
1654, and Hooke had shown by experi- 
ment that animals die when the air is de- 
prived of it.** Ruysch, a Dutch physician, 
perfected the art of injecting anatomical 
preparations, hardly known before, an4 
thus conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the science. He possessed a celebrated 
cabinet of natural fiistory.ft 

38. The chymical theory of medicine, 
which had descended from Paracel- Medieai 
sus through Van Helmont, was thwriea. 
propagated chiefly by Syjyius, a physician 



* Portal, vol. i<f p. 5. Sprengel, p. 256. Biogr. 
Univ. t Portal, iii., 120. Sprengel, p. 578. 

t Portali iii., 219. Sprengel, p. 903. 
6 Sprengel, p. 309. 
II Portal, ill., 246. Biogr. Univ. 
if Portal, p. 464. Sprengel, p. 288. 
♦♦ Portal, p. 176, 181. 
ft Id, p. 859. Biogr. Univ. 
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of HoUaod, who is reckoned the founder 
of what was called the chymiatric school. 
His works were printed at Amsterdam in 
1679, but he had promulgated his theory 
from the middle of the century. His lead- 
ing principle was that a perpetual ferment- 
ation goes on in the human body, from the 
deranged action of which diseases pro- 
ceed ; most of them from excess of acidi- 
ty, though a few are of alkaline origin. 
'' He degraded the physician,'^ says Spren- 
gel, " to the level of a distiller or a brew- 
er."* This writer is very severe on the 
chymiatric school, one of their offences in 
his eyes being their recommendation of 
tea; "the cupidity of Dutch merchants 
conspiring with their medical theories." 
It must be owned that when we find them 
prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, 
it looks as if the trade of the doctor went 
hand in hand with those of his patients. 
Willis, in England, was a partisan of the 
chymiatrics,t and they haa a great influ- 
ence in Germany ; though in France the 
attachment of most physicians to the Hip- 
pocratic and Galenic methods, which 
brought upon them so many imputations 
of pedant^, was little abated. A second 
school of medicine, which superseded this, 
is called the iatro-mathematical. This 
seems to have arisen in Italy. BoreUi's 
application of mechanical principles to 
the muscles has been mentioned above. 
These physicians sought to explain every- 
thing by statical and hydraulic laws ; they 
were therefore led to study anatomy, 
since tt was only by an accurate knowl- 
edge of all the parts that they could apply 
their mathematics. John Bemouilii even 
taught them to employ the differential cal- 
culus in explaining the bodily functions.:^ 
But this school seems to have had the 
same leading defect as the chymiatric ; it 
forgot the peculiarity of the laws of or- 
ganization and life, which often render 
those of inert matter inapplicable. Pit- 
cairn and Boerhaave were leaders of the 
iatro-mathematicians ; and Mead was reck- 
oned the last of its distinguished patrons. ^ 
Meantime, a third school of medicine grew 
up, denominated the empirical ; a name to 
be used in a good sense, as denoting their 
regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy. 
Sydenham was the first of these in Eng- 
land ; but they gradually prevailed to the 
exclusion of all systematic theory. The 
discovery of several medicines, especially 



the Peruvian bark, which was first used 
in Spain about 1640, and in England about 
1654, contributed to the success of the 
empirical physicians, since the efficacy of 
some of these could not be explained on 
the hypotheses hitherto prevalent.* 



Vol. ▼. 
t Sprengel 
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t Id., p. 159. 
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Skot. IV. On Oriental Literaturk. 

30. The famous Polyglott of Brian Wal- 
ton was published in 1657; but Poiyxiou 
few copies appear to have been ©f Waiion. 
sold before the restoration of Charles IJ. 
in 1660, since those are very scarce which 
contain in the preface the praise of Crom- 
well for having facilitated and patronised 
the undertaking; praise replaced in the 
change of times by a loyal eulogy on the 
king. This Polyglott is in nine languages, 
though no one book of the Bible is printed 
in so many. Walton's Prolegomena are 
in sixteen chapters or dissertations. His 
learning, perhaps, was greater than his 
critical acuteness or good sense ; such, at 
least, is the opinion of Simon and Le Long. 
The former, in a long examination of 
Walton's Prolegomena, treats him with all 
the superiority of a man who possessed 
both. Walton was assailed by some big- 
ots at home for acknowledging various 
readings in the Scriptures, and for deny- 
ing the authority oi the vowel punctua- 
tion. His Polyglott is not reckoned so 
magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le 
Long, but it is fuller and more conve- 
nient.! Edmund Castell, the coadjutor of 
Walton in this work, published his Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he 
had consumed eighteen years and the 
whole of his substance. This is frequently 
sold together with, the Polyglott. 

40. Hettinger of Zurich, by a number 
of works on the Eastern Ian- Honing 
gua^es, and especially by the **'* 
Bibhotheca Orientalis in 1658, established 
a reputation which these books no longer 
retain since the whole field of Oriental lit- 
erature has been more fully explored. 
Spencer, in a treatise of great em- gp^„^- 
dition, De Legibus Hebrsorum, ^^ 
1685, gave some offence by the suggestion 
that several of the Mosaic institutions 
were borrowed from the £g3rptian, though 
the general scope of the Jewish law was 
in opposition to the idolatrous practices 
of the neighbouring nations. The vast 
learning of Bochart expanded itself B^„,rt. 
over Oriental antiquity, especially 



* Sprengel, p. 413. 

t Simon, Hist Critique do Vienz Teatament, p. 
541. Chalmera. Biogr. Britaa Biogr. Univ. Bra- 
net Man. da Libraire. 
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thai of which the Hebrew Mlion and kii- 
guage is the central point; but hie etymo- 
logical conjectures have long since been 
set aside, and he has not in other respects 
escaped the fate of the older Orientalists. 

41. The great services of Pococke to 
p,^,^,^ Arabic literature, which had com- 
menced in the earlier part of the 
century, were extended to the present. 
His edition and translation of the Annals 
of Eutychius in 1658, that of the History 
of Abulfaragitts in ie63» with many other 
works of a similar nature, bear witness to 
his industry ; no Englishman probably has 
ever contributed so much to that province 
of learning.* A line edition of the Koran, 
and sttli esteemed the best, was due to 
Marracci, professor of Arabic in the Sapi* 
enxa or University of Rome, and publish- 
ed at the expense of Cardinal fiarbadigo, 
in ie98.t But Franee had an Orientalist 
mt^k^^ of the most extensive learning in 
Duarbeioc. D^jj^^ielot, whoss BibUoth^quc 
Orientale must be considered as making an 
epoch in this literature. It was published 
iu 1697, after his death, by Galland, who 
had also some share in arranging the ma- 
terials. This work, it has been said, is 
for the seventeenth century what the His- 
tory of the Huns by De Guignes is for 
the eighteenth ; with this difference, that 
D*Heibelot opened the road, and has often 
been copied by his successor. ( 

43. Hyde, in his Religionis Persamm 
Hfda. H^^^^i^t published in 1700, was the 
first who illustrated in a systematic 
manner the religion of Zoroaster, which 
he always represents in a favourable man- 
ner. The variety and novelty of iu con- 
tents ffave this book a credit which in 
some degree it preserves ; but Hyde was 
ignorant of the ancient huiguage of Persia, 
and is said to have been often misled by 
Mohammedan authorities.^ The vast in- 
crease of Oriental information in modem 
times, as has been intimated above, ren- 
ders it difficult for any work of the seven- 
teenth century to keep its ground. In 
their own times, the writings of Kircher 
on China, and, still more, those of Ludolf 
on Abyssinia, which were founded on his 
own knowledge of the country, claimed a 
respectable place in Oriental learning. It 
is remarkable that very little was yet 
known of the Indian languages, though 
grammars existed of the Tamul, and per- 
haps some others, before the close of the 
seventeenth century. | 
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43. Tkn progress of geographical sei> 
ence long continued to be slow. My <i th» 
If we compare the map of the ■■■'"■'• 
wortd in 1661, by Nicolas Sanson, esteem- 
ed on all sides the best geographer of his 
age, with one by his son in 1099^ the va^ 
riances will not appear, perhaps, so con- 
siderable as we might have expected. Yet 
some improvement may be detected by 
the eye. Thus the Caspian Sea has as- 
sumed its longer diameter from north to 
south, contrary to the old map. But the 
Sea of Aral is still wanting. The coasts 
of New Holland, except to the east, are 
tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula instead of an island. Cambalu, the 
imaginary capital of Tartary, has disap- 
peared ;* but a vast lake is placed in the 
centre of that region ; the Altai range is 
carried fkr too much to the north, and the 
name of Siberia seems unknown. Africa 
and America have neariy the same outline 
as before ; in the former, the Empire of 
Monomotopa stretches to Jom that of 
Abyssinia in about the 19th degree of south 
latitude ; and the Nile still issues, as in all 
the oM maps, ftt>m a lake Zayre, in near- 
ly the same parallel. The coasts of En- 
rope, and especially of Scandinavia, are a 
little more accurate. The Sanson family, 
of whom several were publishera of maps, 
did not take pains enough to improve what 
their father had executed, though they 
might have had material helps from the 
astronomical observations which* were 
now continually made in dtflbrent parts of 
the wortd. 

44. Such was the state of geography 
when, in 1699, De Lisle, the real oeUai^ 
founder of the science, at the age mp of tfe« 
of twenty.four, published his map ^*•^• 

of the wortd. He had been ffuided by the 
observations, and wori[ed under the direc- 
tions of Cassini, whose tables of the 
emenion of Jupiter*s satellites, calculated 
for the meridian of Bologna in 1668, and, 
with much improvement, for that of Paris 
in 1693, had prepared the way for the per- 
fection of geography. The latitudes of 
different regions bad been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good meth- 
od of determining the longitude had been 
known before this application of Galileo's 
great discovery. It is evident that the 
appearance of one of those satellites at 
Paris being determined by the tables to 
a precise instant, the means were ffiven to 
find the longitudinal distance of other 

* Tii# Cuahala of Mtreo Polo is protebly IV- 
kin ; but Ike geognphen fnqmmlf plaead tlusci^ 
ital of Ctthay north of Uie waU oT dOM. 
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places by observing the difference of time ; 
and tlitts a great number of observations 
having graduidly been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurate delineation of the sur- 
face of the globe. The previous state of 
geography, and the imperfect knowledge 
which the mere experience of navigators 
could furnish, may be judged by the fact 
that the Mediterranean Sea was set down 
with an excess of 300 leagues in length, 
being more than one third of the whole. 
De Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and 
cut off, at the same time, 500 leagues from 
the longitude of Eastern Asia. This was 
the commencement of the geographical 
labours of De Lisle, which reformed, in 
the first part of the eighteenth century, 
not only the general outline of the world, 
but the minuter relations of various coun- 
tries. His maps amount to more than 
one hundred sheets.* 

45. The books of travels, in the last fif- 
voyagetuid ty years of the seventeenth cen- 
trtvei*. tury,.were far more numerous 
and more valuable than in any earlier pe- 
riod, but we have no space for more than 
a few names. GemeUi Carreri, a Neapol- 
itan, is the first who claims to have writ- 
ten an account of his own travels round 
the world, describing Asia and America 
with much detail. His Giro del Mondo 
was published in 1600. Carreri has been 
strongly suspected of fabrication, and even 
of having never seen the countries which 
he describes ; but his character, I know 
not with what justiee, has been latterly 
vindicated.! The French justly boast the 
excellent travels of Chardin, Bemier, The- 
venot, and Tavemier in the East ; the ac- 
count of the Indian Archipelago and of 
China by Nieuhoff, employed in a Dutch 
embassy to the latter empire, is said to 
have been interpolated by the editors, 
though he was an accurate and faithful 
observer.^ Several other relations of 
voyages were published in Holland, some 
of which can only be had in the native 
language. In English there were not 
many of high reputation : Dampier's Voy- 
iffe round the World, the first edition of 
which was in 1697, is better known than 
any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of his- 
iiiiiaria torisus in this period are neither 
iiiaiortans. ^ jynfiinous philosophy nor a rig- 
orous examination of evidence. But, as 
before, we mention only a few names in 
this extensive province of literature. The 



* Eloge de De Lisle, in (EuvrM de Fontenelle, 
▼ol. vi., p. 253. Eioge de Cusini, in vol. ▼., p. 328. 
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History of the Conquest of Mexico, by An- 
tonio de Solis, is " the last good ^^^^^ 
work," says Sismondi, perhaps too "•**■• 
severely, " that Spain has produced ; the 
last where purity of, taste, simplicity, and 
truth are preserved ; the imagination, of 
which the author had given so many 
proofs, does not appear."* Bouterwek is 
not less favourable ; but Robertson, who 
holds De Solis rather cheap as an histo 
rian, does not fail to oensure even hi 
style. 

47. The French have some authors ol 
history, who, by their elegance MemoinA 
and perspicuity, might deserve d« h«««. 
notice ; such as St. Real, Father D*Or- 
leans, and even Varillas, proverbially dis- 
credited as he is for want of veracity 
The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz rise 
above these; their animated style, their 
excellent portraitures of character, their 
acute and brilliant remarks, distinguish 
their pages as much as the similar quali- 
ties did their author. •* They are written," 
says Voltaire, " with an air of greatness, 
an impetuosity and an inequality wfiich 
are the ima^e of his life ; his expression, 
sometimes mcorrect, often negligent, but 
almost always original, recaUs continually 
to his readers what has been so frequent- 
ly said of Csesar's Commentaries, that he 
wrote with the same spirit that he carried 
on his wars."t The Memoirs of Gram- 
mont, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely chal- 
lenge a place as historical, but we are now 
looking more at the style than the intrin- 
sic importance of books. Every one is 
aware of the peculiar felicity and fascina- 
ting gayety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Uni- 
versal History is, perhaps, the BoMoet 
greatest effort of his wonderful on univer- 
genius. Every preceding abridg- "* History, 
ment of so immense a subject had been 
superficial and dry. He first irradiated 
the entire annals of antiquity, down to the 
age of Charlema^e, with nashes of ]i{;ht 
that reveal a unity and coherence which 
had been lost in their magnitude and ob- 
scurity. It is not, perhaps, an unfair ob- 
jection that, in a history calling itself that 
of all mankind, the Jewish people have 
obtained a disproportionate regard ; and it 
might be almost as reasonable, on religious 
grounds, to give Palestine a larger space 
in the map of the world, as. on a like pre- 
text, to make the scale of the Jewish nis- 
tory so much larger than that of the rest 
of the human race. The plan of Bossuet 
has at least divided his book into two 



• Litt^rature du Midi, iv., 101. 
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ntber heterogeneous portions. Bm his 
conceptions of Greek, and, still more, of 
Roman history, are generally magnificent ; 
profound in philosophy, with an outline 
firm and sumciently exact, never conde- 
scending to trivial remarks or petty de- 
tails ; above all, written in that close and 
nervous style which no one certainly in 
the French language has ever surpassed. 
It is evident that Montesquieu in all his 
writings, but especially in the Grandeur 
and Decadence des Romains, had the Dis- 
course of Bossuet before his eyes ; he is 
more acute, sometimes, and ingenious, and 
has reflected longer on particular topics of 
inquiry, but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive, eagle-like glance of 
the illustrious prelate. 

49. Though we fell short in Ensland of 
Eogiisii ^^® historical reputation which the 
htwori cai first part of the century might en- 
'"'"^^ title us to claim, this period may 
be reckoned that in which a cntical atten- 
tion to truth, sometimes rather too minute, 
but always praiseworthy, began to be char- 
acteristic or our researches into fact. The 

only book that I shall mention is 
Burnetts History of the Reforma- 
tion, written in a better style than those 
who know Burnet by his later and more 
negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal merit of having been 
the first, as far as I remember, which is 
fortified by a large appendix of documents. 
This, though frequent in Latin, had not 
been usual in the modem languages. It 
became mdually very frequent and al- 
most indispensable in historical writings, 
where the materials had any peculiar ori- 
ginality. 

50. The change in the spirit of litera- 
«rai ^u'Cf^^o^^^^Pu^l^^^^ii^^lii^ffon- 

dMnctm- oral, which had, with gradual and 
«ruM iTth never-receding steps, been coming 
•"""^* forward in the seventeenth centa- 
vy, but especially in the latter part of it, 



has been so frequently pointed out to the 
readers of this volume, that I shall oidy 
tpoXe an observation of Bayle. "I be* 
heve,** he says, ^ that the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced a greater number of learned 
men than the seventeenth ; and yet the 
former of these sffos was far from being 
as enlightened as the latter. During the 
reign of criticism and philology we saw in 
all Europe many prodigies of erudition. 
Since the studv of the new philosophy and 
that of living languages has introauced a 
different taste, we have ceased to behold 
this vast and deep learning. But, in re- 
turn, there is diffused through the repuUic 
of letters a more subtle understanding and 
a more exquisite discernment ; men are 
now less learned, but more able.'^* The 
volumes which are now submitted to the 
public contain sufilcient evidence of this 
intellectual progress both in philosophy 
and in polite Uterature. 

51. I here terminate a work which, it 
is hardly necessary to say, has CMdnd^i. 
furnished the occupation of not ^ 

very few years, and which, for several 
reasons, it is not my intention to prose- 
cute any farther. The length of these vol- 
umes is already greater than I had antici- 
pated ; yet I do not perceive much that 
could have been retrenched without loss 
to a part, at least, of the literary worid. 
For the approbation which the first of them 
has received I am grateful ; for the few 
corrections that have been communicated 
to me I am not less so ; the errors and de- 
ficiencies of which I am not specially 
aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot af- 
fect to doubt that I have contributed some- 
thing to the general literature of my coun- 
try, something to the honourable estima- 
tion of my own name, and to the inherit- 
ance of those, if it is for me still to cher- 
ish that hope, to whom I have to bequeath 
it. 



* Dictionnaire de Bayls, art. Aeonce, note P. 
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gy, 78. Desiderata enumerated by him, ib. Firat 
Book of the Novum Organum, 78, 87. Fallacies 
and idola, 78. Confounded with idola, ib. Sec- 
ond book of the Novum Organum, 79. His con- 
fidence, 80. Limits to our knowledge by sense, 
81. Inductive logic, ib. His philosophy found- 
ed on observation and experiment, 82. Farther 
aummary of his works, 83-90. His prejudice 
againat mathematica, 88. His wit, 88. 128. Hia 
fame, ib. Occasional references to his opinions 
and authority, i., 178, 297, 410, n.; ii., 161,250, 
301, 318, 326. n., 431. 

Bacon, Roger, i., 60, 77. His "Opus Majus" and 
inventions, 77. His resemblance to Lord Bacon, 
ib. Optica by, 397. 
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Badiuf Awensitts, i., 179. 
Badins, Jodocos, printer, i., 155. 
Baif, Lazarus, French poet, i., 180, 342, 343, n. 
Baillet, hit opinion of Henry Stephcna, i.,250. His 
" Jugemens dea S^vans,*' ii., 184, n., 273, 274. 
Hia ** Life of Deacartea," 103, n., 305, n., 403. 
Baina, hia doctrine condemned bj Piua V., ii., 284, 

285. Controveray raiaed byj i, 279, 
Balbi, John, the " Catholicon*' of, i., 61. 
Balde,hi8"8yW8B,"ii.,186. 
Baldi, hia "' La Nantica," i., 332. Someta of, 32& 
Balduin, on Roman law, i., 266. 

Baldoa, juriaconauU, i., 55. 

Baldwin of Wittenberg, ii., 125. 

Ballade, Spaniah, i, 340. German, 344. Engliah 
and Scoctiah, 351, 368. 

Balzac, ii., 89. Hia chtiqoe on Heinaiaa, 185. Hia 
** Lettera,*' 223, 224, 235. Hia moraUty and elo- 
quence, 224. " Apology for Balzac,*^ ib. His 
atyle, 401, 404. 

Bandello, no? ela of, L, 388 ; ii., 217. 

Barbara, Francia, ethical '* Diak^ea" of, 1, 74. 

Barbeyrac, commentator on Grottaa and Pn^ndorf, 
ii., 148, 162, 346, 353, 362. 

Barbier, d'Aucoar, his attack on Bonhonra' Entre- 
tiena, ii., 404. On the Turkial^ Spy, 418, n. 

Barboar, John, hia Scottish poem of The Brace, i., 
46. 

Barclay, author of " Argenia and Eophormio," ii., 
19, 237, 23a 

— ■• , William. " de Regno et Regaii PotasUta," 

i., 309 ; ii., 26, 144. 

Baret or Barrett, John, hia Lexicon, i., 263. 

Bark, Peruvian, ii., 431. 

Barleua, Gaapar, Latin poema of, ii., 185, 376, n. 

Baroniua, Cardinal, " Annals of Ecclesiaatical Hia- 
tory" of, i., 245, 260, 288. Continued by Sponda- 
Dua, ii., 53. 

Barroa, J. de, hia *• Aaia," i., 407. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, Greek profeaaor, ii., 275, 383. 
His Sermona, 284, 287, 296. 

Barthius, Gaspar, hia " Pornobosco-didaacalua,*' i., 
146. His '* Adyersaria.'* ii., 18. 

Bartholin, physician, ii., 262. 

Bartoli, Jesuit, kia writinga, il, 221. 

Bartolus, jurist, i, 55, 322. 

Baale, council of, i., 285. 

Basaon, Sebaatian, ii., 64. 

Bathurat diacoyera vital air, il, 430. 

" Battle of the Books,** the, ii., 419. 

Baudiua, Dominic, i, 357. 

Bauhin, John and Gaspar, their worka on botany, 
ii., 258. 

, Gerard, his ** Phytopinaz,'* i., 403. 

Baxter, William, hia Anacraon, ii., 275. Hia Com- 
mentarjr on Latin, ib. 

, Richard, Treatise on the Grotian doctrinea, 

ii., 35, n. 

Bayard, le Chevalier, memoira of, i., 242. 

Bayle, his critical remarks, i., 260 ; ii., 89, n. Hia 
" Philoaophical Commentary on Scripture," 393. 
"A via aux Refugi6s," the, 362. Hia " Nouvellea 
de la R4publique dea Lettres," 407, 408. Hia 
''Pena^ sur la Comite de 1680," 408. Hia 
Historical and Critical Dictionary, ib. Charac- 
ter of hia worka, 408, 409. Hia Dictionaryi ob- 
servation of, 434. 

Beattie, Dr. William, Essay on Truth of, ii., 92, n. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their conjunct theatre: 
The Woman-hater, it, 207. Corruption of their 
text, ib. The Maid's Tragedy, ib. Criticism on, 
ib. Philaater, 208. King and No King, ib. The 
Elder Brother, ib. The Spanish Curate, 209. 
The Cuatom of the Country, ib. The Loyal 
Subject, ib. Beggar'a Buah, 210. The Scornful 
Lady, ib. Yalentinian, ib. Two Noble Kina- 
men, ib. The Faithful Shepherdeas, 183, 206 | 



211. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 211. The 
Knight of the Burning Peatle, ib. Varioua other 
of Fletcher*a plavs, ib. Origin of Fletcher's com- 
edies, 212. Detects of the ploU, 212, 213, n. 
Sentiments and style, dramatic, 212. Cliarec- 
tere, 213. Their tragedies inferior to their com 
edies, ib. Their female portraitures, ib. Criti- 
cisms on, 213. 
Beaumont, Sir John, his " Boewortb Field," ii., 178. 
Becanus, principlea of, ii, 131. 
Beccari, Agoatini, i., 359. 
Becker, hia Phyaica Subtemnea, ii., 421. 
Beda, hia cenaure of Eraamua, l, 189. 
Bade, the venerable, 1, 37. 
Bekker, his " Monde enchants," ii., 296. 
Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, ii., 65. 
Behn, Mre., ii., 397, 417. 
Beloe's Anecdotea of Literature, ii, 16, n 
Bellarmin, Cardinal, a Jeauit, i., 279, n , 284. The 
chief controveraial writer of Rome, 284, 266 ; ii., 
279. Repliea by his adversariea named "Anli- 
Bellarminus," i, 285. His <* Answer to Jamea 
I," ii., 26. 
Bellay, French poet, i, 342, 343. Latin poema of, 

356. 
Bellenden, hia treatise "de Statu," ii, 131. 
Belliua, Martin (or Caatalio)^ i., 282. 
Bello, Francesco, aumamed il Cteco, i, 131. 
Bellori, Italian antigoarian writer, ii., 277. 
Belon, Travela of. Natural History by, i., 400, 408. 
Bembua, i, 383 ; ii, 21. 

Bembo, Pietro, manneriam of, i, 147. The '* Aao- 
lani" of, ib. An imitator of Petrarch, and in Lat- 
in of Cicero, 216. Has more of art than nature, 
ib. Beautiea and defecta of, ib. Tassoni's cen- 
sure of, for adopting linea from Petrarch, ib. Hia 
elegance, 148, 174, 231, 384. *«Le Proee," by, 
232. Latin poema of^ 225. Retiiea from the 
world to eniov hia library, 231. 
Benacua, the lake, i, 225. 
Benedetti, geometrician, i , 396. 
Benedictines, i, 58. Of St. Maur, the '^Hiatoire 

litt4raire de la France," by the, 31. 49. 
Benefices, Sarpi'a Treatise on, ii., 26, 27. History 

of the Council of Trent, 27. 
Beni, hia commentary on the poetica of Aristotle, u 

384 ; ii, 222. 
Benivieni, poetry of, i, 131. 
Benaerade, French court poet, ii, 371.' 
Bentham, Jeremy, ii., 343. 
Bentivoglio, Cardinal, hia Letters, ii, 220. His 
Civil Wara of Flanden, 267. Satirea of, i, 338. 
Bentlev, Dr. Richard, hia epiatle to Mill, ii, 276. 

On the epistles of Phalaria, ib. 
Benzoni, " in Novi Orbia Historia," i., 402. 
Berenger of Carpi, hia feme as an anatomiat, i, 838 , 

ii, 250. 
Berijerac, Cyrano de, his ** Le PMant jou^," ii., 176. 

His Romancea, 415. 
Berigard, Claude, hia "Circuli Piaani," ii, 64. 
Berkeley, Bishop, works of, ii, 92, 328, 330. 
Bermudez, tragedies o(, i, 364. 
Bemi, his ** Orlando Innamorato," i, 167, 194. Hie 
lighter prodnctiona, 194. Boiardo's poem of Or- 
lando, rewritten by, 218. Ludicroua poetry na- 
med after him, Poesia Bemesca, ib. 
Bernier's Epitome of Gaasendi, ii, 305, 329. 
Travela, ii., 433. 



"■ 1 rawiv, u., 9i9«>. 

Bernouilli, John^ on the Differential calculus, ii, 431. 
Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, i., 148. 
Berquin, Louia. French martyr, i, 191. n. 
Beasarion, Cardinal, hia " Advenua calumniatorem 

Platonia," i, 94. 
Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, hia Life of Galileo, ii} 

249. 
Baza, <*de Heretieia puniendis," i, 282, 287. Hia 

I U'x Testament, 290. Latin poetry of, 356 
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Bibbiena, Cardinal, his comedy of ** Calandta,** L, 
He. 

Bible, the, i., 96, 103, 194; ii., 363, 964, 2T5. In 
modem languages prohibited bj the pope and 
burned, i., 413. The Sistine Bible, 290. That 
by Clement VIII, ib. Protestant Bibles and 
Testaments, ib. Genevan Bible, ib. Corerdale's 
Bible, ib. The Bishop's Bible, ib.,; ii., 56. Eng- 
lish Rib!e, translated under the authority of 
James I., 58. See Scriptures. 

Bibliographical works, i, 412. 

Bibliolheca UniTersalis, of Oesner,r, 412. 

Biblioih^ae Unirerselle, of Le Clerc, ii., 286. 

Bibliotb^ues, Universelte, Choisie, et Ancienne et 
If oderne, celebrity of these reviews, ii., 286. 

-^ _, Fran^aiaes, of La Croix, and of Ver- 

dier, i , 387, 412. 

Biddle, Unitarian writer, ii., 288. 

Bilson, bishop of Winchester^ i., 311, n. 

Biographie Universelle, the,^i., 357, n., eipMsnm. 

Blackinore'a poems, ii., 380. 

Blaew, his ''MappemoiMle,** 6cc., ii., 266. 

Blank verse, first introdaction of, i., 223, 346. Mil- 
ton*s, ii., 374. Of Marlowe, i., 360. Of other 
authora, 371. 

Blomfield, Dr. Charles, bishop of London, on the 
corruption of the Greek langoas e, i., 69, n. Ar- 
tide in the Quarterly Review, 178, n. 

Blondel, controveraialist, ii., 43, 53 

Blood, circulation of the, ii., 259-363, 430. 

Boccacio, criticism on his taste and Laiin worka, i., 
62,230 His "Eclogues,** 63. His Novels, 229. 
H is *' Oenesloffia Deorum,** 260. H is ** Decame- 

' rone,** 231. Hia *'de Casibus Virorum Ulustri- 
urn,** 345. 

Boccalini, Trajan, ii., 220. Hia Ragguagli di Par- 
nasso, 220, 269. 

Bochart, the ** Geographta Sacra** of, ik, 264. Hia 
** Hierozoicoo,** 265. Hia works on Hebrew, &c., 
431. 

Bodiu, John, writings of, i, 289 ; N., 132, 229. His 
" Republic,*' i., 312-320. ComjNirisun of, with 
Macbiavel and Aristotle, 320. With M ontesqoieu , 
ib. See 321, n. 

Bodius, Alexander, i.,356. 

Bod ley, Sir Thomas, founder of the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, i , 410; ii., 267. Its csUlogue, 
268. It^ Oriental Manuscripts, 265. 

Boerhaave, worka of, it , 431. 

Bo«tie, Ktienne de la, ** Le Contr* Un** of, i., 305. 

•Buethius, his Consolation of Philosophv, i , 25. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, count of Scan<{inao, i., 130. 
His Orlsndo Innamorato reviewed, 130, 167. 

Boileau, satire of, ii., 236, 237, 372. Praises Mai- 
herbe, 171. His *« Epitres,** 370. •« Art of Poe- 
try,** ib. Comparison with Horace, lb. His Lu- 
trin, 165, n., 371, 381, 419. Character of his po- 
etry, 371, 414. 

Bois or Boyse, Mr., reviser of the English tranala- 
tion of the Bible, i., 262. 

Boisrobert, French academician, ii., 225. 

Bologna, University of, i., 33. 

Bombelli, Algebra of, i., 394. 

Bon, Professor of Civil Law, ii., 365, n. 

Bonarelli, hia Filli di Sciro, a pastoral drama, ii., 
168. 

Bonamv, literary essaya of, i., 34. 

Bond, John, his notes on Horace, ii., 18. 

Bonfadio, correspondence of, i., 378. 

Bonnefons or Bonifonius, i., 357. 

Books, the earlieat printed, i , 95. 

, prohibition of certain, i., 413. See Printing. 

Bordone*s Islands of the world, with Charts, i., 242. 

Borelli. ** de Motu Animatium,** ii , 430. 

Borgbino, Raflaelle. treatiae on Painting by, I, 377. 

Borgia, Francis, duke of Gandia, i., 196. 

Borgo, Lnca di, i., 342. 



Boscan, Spanish poetry of, i.,^10, 336 ; ii., 167. 
Bossoet, bishop of Meauz, i., 164 ; ii. 42, 47, 280, 

294. The " Histoira Universelle** of, 278, 433 

His Sermon before the Assembly of the Gallicai 

Clergy) 279. Drawa up the four Articlea, ih. His 

"Exposition de la Foi Catholique,*' 281, 262 

Controversialwrtting8of,282,o.,S83. Hia*«Vari 

ations of the Protestant Churches,** i., 164 ; ii. 

283, 287. Funeral discourses of, 295, 399. 
Botal of Asti, i, 405. 
Botanical Gardena instituted, i., 230. At Marboif 

ib. At Pisa and at Padua, 240, 401. 
Botany, science of, i., 239, 401. Writera on, it. 

258,271,425,427. 
Botero, Giovanni, his " Ragrone di Suto,** i., 311 

His Cosmography, 406. Of English Policy, ii. 

134. 
Boucher, **de lustA Henrict IIL abdicatione,** L 

309. 
Bouchetel, his translation of the Hecuba of Euripi 

des, i., 227. 
Boohoon, critic and grammarian, ii., 170. Hit 

" Entretiens d'Ariate et d*eoi^,** 402, 403 

Sareasms of, 403. Hia ** La Hani^re de biea 

Penser,** 404. 
Bouillaud, astronomer, ii., 249. 
Bourbon or BortMmius, Latin poem of, it, 184, 185. 
Bourdaloue, le pire, style of his sermons, ii., 294, 

295. 
Bourdin, Jesuit, adversus Descartes, ii., 94. 
BoorsauU, his ** Le Mercure Galant,** ii., 392, 393. 
Bouterwek, criticisms of, i., 146, 147, n., 219, 226, 

227, 229, 332, n., 337, .138, 340, 361, 363, 386 ; il, 

167, 170, 172, n., 191, 233, 236, 372. 
Boyle, Charles, his controversy with Bcntley, ii, 

276. 
, Robert, Metaphyaical works of, ii^ 421. Ex- 
tract from,- 422. His merits in physics and chyin- 

istry, ib. His literary character, ib. 
Bradsba w, Wiilism, literary repatation of, ii., 419, a. 
Brain, anatomy of the, ii., 430. Ita structure, ib. 
Bramnall, Archbishop, ii., 35, n. 
Brendt*8 History, ii., 42. 
Brazil, Natural History, Ac, of, iin2SA. 
Hrebceuf, his ** PharaaUe,*' il, 372. 
Brentius, his controveray, i.,278. 
Breton, English poet, i., 347. " Msvtlla" of, 301, &. 

lays, i., 41. 

Brings, Henry, mathemntician, it., 240, 241. Tlie 

Binomial theorem of, 244. 
Brisson on Roman law, i., 266, 322. 
Brito, Guliemus, i., 50. 

Brooke, Lord, style of his poetry obscure, ii, 17& 
Broughton, Hugh, i., 284, 406. 
Brown, Mr. OrOrge Armilage, " 8hakspeare*a an 

tobiograpbical poems** by, ii., 179, n. 

, Dr. Thomas, ii., 79. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, hts ** Religio Medici,** iL^ 129 

*s Britflnnia*s Pastorals, ii., 178. 

^'s Inquiry into Vulgar Errora, ii., 270, 42SL 

Brocker, hia History and Analysis, i., 172, n., 291 , 

ii., 60. 
Brueys. French dramatic author, it., 39.3. 
Brunfels, Otto, the ** Herbanim vive Eiconea** of, 

i.,239. 
Bruno, Jordano, theories of, i., 172, 293 ; ii., 69,318 

His philosophical works, i., 293, 205, 395. His 

gintheism, ^4 . On the pi nral ity of workls, 295. 
onnets by, 295, n., 378. Various writings of, 372 

Bruyire, La, raract^ree de, ii., 348. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, his British Bibliographer, i., 
345. His Censure, 382. 

Buc<>r, works of, circulated in a fictitious name, i., 
193. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, L, 258, 409. •* Df 
Jure Regni,** 265, 306, 308, 362. His Latin poe- 
try, 358 ; ii., 185. His Psalms, 186. 
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Bockhunt, Lord [Thomtt SackYille], hii Induction 

to the Mirrour of Magtatrates, i., 345, 346, 367. 
Budaaus, works of, i., 155, 177, 188, 315, 261. The 

Commentarii Lin^s Graca, 177. Hi* obserra- 

tioot on the Pandecti, 145, 21;^ 
Buhle, chiefly copies Brucker'a Hist. Phil., L, 291, 

292, 293. Remarks by, ii., 303, 318. 
Buigarini, i., 385. 
BuU, his "Harmonia Apoetoiica," ii, 287. His 

" Defensio Fidei Nicens," 288. 
BuUinger, theologian, i., 28i9. 
Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i., 176, n., 179. 
Bunyan, John, his *' Pilgrim's Progress,*' I, 169 ; 

ii., 417. 
Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, ii., 330, n. 
Baonotattei, on the Lingua Toscana, ii., 22L 
Burgersdicius, logician, ii., 61, 299. 
Burke, Edmund, ii., 86. 
Burleigh, Lord, ii., 42. 
Burman, quotation from, ii., 23. 
Burnet, Bishop, bis " History of his Own Times," 

ii., 2b7, n. His " History of the Reformation,'* 434. 
, Thomas, his *' Archsologia Philosophies," 

ii., 290. Theory of the £anh by, 428. 
Burton's ** Anatomy of Melancholy," ii., 232. 
Bury, Richard of, i, 61. His library, ihu His 

" Philobiblon,">61, n. 
Busenbaum, his *' Medulla casuam Conscientia," 

ii., 12-2. 
Butler, his " Hudibras," u., 373, 378. 

*s •♦ Analogy," u., 342, n. 

Buztorf, the elder, Hebraist, ii, 264. 

, the son, his controversy on the text of 

Scripture, ii, 264. 

Cabala, the Jewish, i, 119. 

Cabot, Sebastian, i., 242, 407. 

Cadamosto, Venetian, his voyages of discovery, i, 

148. 
Calius Rhodiginus, i., 266, 269. 
Cesalpin, botanical writer, i., 403; ii, 256, 425. 

His " Quasstiones Peripatetics," 260, 261. 
Caius, Roman presbyter, i , 30, n. 

, Dr , " on British Dogs," i, 401. 

Cajetan, controyersialist, i., 285. 

Caideron de la Barca, Pedro, tragi-comedies of, ii., 

189. Number of his pieces, ib. Comedies of, 

190. His"LaVidaes«$uenu,"ib. His"ASe- 
creto agravio secrets Vengsn^a," 191. His style, 
ib. His merit discussed, 192. His school, 383. 

Calendar, the Gregoiian, i, 271. 

Calepio, Latin dictionary of, i, 143, 179. 

Calisto and Melibosa, Spanish play, i, 146b Its 
great reputation, ib. 

Calixtus, George, desired union in leligion, ii., 36, 
42, n. 

Callistus, Andronicus, i., 93. 

CalprenMe, his *' Cassandra," ii, 236. His " Cle- 
opatra," ib. 

Calvin, John, bom in Picardy, i., 192. His '* Insti- 
tutes," a text-book, 179, 192, 287, a ; ii, 287. 
Their great vspotation, i, 198. Exposition of bis 
doctrine, 192. Reeeited as a legiaiator at Gene- 
va, ib. His controversy with Cassander, 277. 
Death of Servetus, 280, 281, 282 ; ii, 48. Calvin- 
ists favourable to republican institutions, 133. 
Their doctrines, 35, 36, 41, 139. 262, 287. Wh.0 
styled Crypto-Calvinists, i, 279. 

Calvisius, betb, Chronologjr of, ii., 24. 

Cambridge, University of, i., 31, 160, n., 182, 183, 
229, 262, n., 409 ; ii., 274. The Univaraity Libra- 
ry, 1., 410 ; ii., 268. The press, i, 264. 

Camden, his Greek Grammar, i, 264. His " Bri- 
tannia," 265. His life of Elisabeth, ii, 267. 

Camerarius, his age, i, 181. His Commentaries, 
253, 254. A restorer of ancient learning, 261 
On Botany, ii, 258, 427. 



Cameron, a French divine, ii, 43. 

Camoens, tie ** Lusiad" of, i, 339. 

Campanella, Thomas, i, 293 ; ii., 250. His " Pali 

tics," 132. His " City of the Sun," 238. Anal 

ysis of his philosophy in the " Compendium de 

Rerum Naturl" 61-63. 
Campano, his Life of Braccio di Montone, i, 175, n 
Campanus, version of Euclid by, i, 77. 
Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarks of, i., 346, 348, n., 

350. 
Campion, English poet, i, 350. 
Campistron, ii., 389. 
Canini, Angelo, i, 246, 405. His '* Helienismns," 

a grammar, 251 ; ii, 273. 
Cano, Melchior, theological writer, i, 196. 
Canter, Theodore, the " Vari» Loctiones" of, I., 

253. 
, William, his version of Aristidee, i, 248. 

His ** Nove Lectiones," 253. 
Canus, Melchior, his "Loci Theologici," i, 287. 
CapeUa, Martianus, L, 26. 
Capito, German scholar, i, 164. 
Cappel, Louis, his " Arcanum punctuatwnis rave* 

latum," ii., 264. " Critica Sacra" of, ib. 
Caraccio, his " Corradino," ii, 383. 
Cardan, Jerome, algebraist, i., 234. His Rule lor 

Cubic Equations, 284, 391; ii, 244, 245. On 

Mechanics, i., 397. 
Cards, playing, i., 95. 
Carew, Thomas, merit of his poetry, ii., 181, 372. 

, Richard, his translation of Tasso, i., 350. 

Canon's Chronicle, by Melanchthon, i, 242. 
Carlostadt, religious tenets of, i, 265. 
Carlovingian kings, charters by the. i, 60. 
Caro, Annibal, correspondence of, i, 378. Hie 

traoslstion of the ^neid, 328, 333. Hia. dispate 

with Castelvetro, 384. 
Carreri, Gemelli, his Travels, ii., 433. 
Cartesian Philosophy, summary of the, ii, 90-10^ 

306, 329, 331. Various particulars, 306, 328, 331. 

See Descartes, and respective heads in Index. 
Cartwright, his " Platform." i, 266. 

-, William, couplet by, iL, 204, n. 



Cssa, licentious verse of, i, 333. His "Galateo," 

303, 328, 377. 
Casaubon, Isaac, editions of the classics by, i, 260; 

ii, 14. A light of the literary world, i, 261. 

Correspondence with Scaliger, 2i51, 266, n.; ii., 

31, n. 

, Meric, ii, 16, n., 82, n., 276. His ac- 



t imoiic, u., jv, u., o«, I 

count of Oxford University, 267. 

Cssimir, lyric poetry of, ii, 184, a* 185. See &u» 
bievus. 

Casiri, Catalogue of Arabic M9S. by, i, 50, 61. 

Casks, Kepler on the capacity of, ii, 242. 

Cassander, George, his " Consultation" on the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, i, 277. His controveny 
with Calvin, ib. Grotius's Annotations, ii, 38. 

Cassiodorus, i, 26, n. 

Castalio, Sebastian, i, 282, n. ; ii, 41, 48. Besa*s 
reply to Bellius, id ut Castalio, i,282. Sdiptn 
ral version of, 290. 

Castanheda, description of Asia by, i, 407. 

Castell, Edmund, his Lexicon Hepta^lotton, ii., 43t. 

Castellio, his work on Hydranlica, ii., 253. 

Castelvetro, criticisms of, i., 167, n., 384. His com- 
jnentary on Ariatotle's Poetics, 384. 

CastiElione, Latin poetry of, i., 225, 363, 41i. 

Castillejo, Spanish poet, i, S3& 

Casnistry, ii., 119, 120. 

Casuists, writings of certain, ii., 122L The Eogiish 
Casuists, 125. The Romish, 119. 

Caterus, his objections to Desotrtes, ii, 94. 

Catharin, his works not orthodox, i., 198, 287. 

Cathay or China, i, 407. 

<* Catholicon" of Balbi, in 1460, i, 97. 

CatboUca, their writers, i, 284, 289. 
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Catholics, S90. Catbolie BiUm, S89^ 2M, 8m m«nU in the court of Charles ▼. of France, i^ 

68. 

Cbri^topheison, his Jepbthah, i., 229. 

Chronology, Joseph SealiMr's "de Emendattone 
Temporam," i., 270. His Julian Period, ib. 
Archotshop Usher's, ii., 278. The Hebrew chro- 
nology, ib. Writers on, 278, 279. 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i., 70. ' 

Chrytostom, editions of, ii., 16. 

Cbymistry, science of, ii., 421, 422. 

Ciaconios, Alfonsus, i., 286. 

or Chacon, Peter, i., 266. 



Oats, popular Dutch poet, ii., 173. 

Caudine Forka, the, ii., 150. 

Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, ii, 843. His 
geometry, ib. 

Caxton, first printed books of, i., 09. 

Cecchini, celebrated harlequin, it, 189. 

Celio Magno, Odes of, L, 329 ; ii., 368. 

Gelso Mino, "de Hereticis," &c., i., 263; ii., 48. 

Celtes, Conrad, i., 122. Dramas of» 123, 244. 

Celticui senno, described, i., 34, n. 

'• Centuris M sffdeburgenses," the, l, 278, 288, 

Centuriatores, the, who termed, i, 288. 

Cerisantea, Latin poems of, il, 184. 

Cervantea, reputation of hb " Don Quixote,** il, 233. 
Oerman criticism as to his design, ib. Obserra- 
tions on the author, 234. Excellence of the Ro- 
mance, 235. His minor noyels, ib. ; i., 386. His 
tragedy of Numancia, 86^ Criticism by, ii. , 1 69. 

Cesalpini, his Questiones Peripatetics, i, 291. 
Sketch of his system, ib. 

Cesarini, merit of, ii., 185. 

Cesi, Prince Frederic, founds the Lyncean Society 
at Rome, ii., 248, 258, 269. 

Cera, his Lstin poems, it., 381. 

Chalcondyles, arrives from Constantinople in Italy, 
i., 93. 

Chsldee, the language and Scriptures, L, 170 ; iL, 
263,265. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem ** De RepublicA 
Instaursndi,*' i., 358, 387. 

Chamberlayne, ii., 375. 

Champmele, Mademoiselle de, ii., 384. 

Chancellor, his vovage to the North Sea, 1., 407. 

Chapelain, French poet, ii., 225. His '*LaPu- 
celle'*372. 

Chapelle or PHoillier, poet, ii., 371. 

Chapman, dramas of, ii., 218. His Homer, 1, 350 ; 
ii., 218. 

CharlemagnSf cathedral and conventional schools 
established by, i., 27, 30, 32. 

Chsrles I. of England, i , 266 ; ii., 28, 106, 197,217, 
228,231. 

II., education and literature in his reign, 

ii., 275, 297, 327, 372. Decline of poetry, 880. 
Latin poetrr, 383. Comedy, 396. 

— — Vl., the Emperor, i., 336. 

IX. of France, i., 342. 

^— — le Chauve, i., 35, 36, n. 

Charleton, Dr., his trsnslation of Qassendi, ii., 329. 

Chardin, Voyages de, ii., 433. 

Charron, Peter, treatise *' des Trois V^rit^,** dec., 
by, i., 289. On Wisdom, iL. 56, 126. 

Charters anciently written on papyrus and on parch- 
ment, L, 60, 51. 

Chaucer, remarks on his poetry, i., 46, 223, 345, 346. 

Chaulieu, poema of, ii., 371. 

Cheke, Sir John, L, 179. Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, 183. His " Reformatio Legum EccleM- 
aatlcarum/* 250. 

Chemnitz, the Loci Theologici of, i, 287, 288. 

Chevalier, Hebrew profeasor, i., 405. 

Chevy Chase, i., 368. 

Chiabrera, Italian poet, il, 165, 185, 367. His imi- 
tators, 166. 

Child, Sir Josiah, on trade, ii., 363. 

ChilUngworth, writings and doctrines of, il, 287, 
352. " Religion of Protestanta** by, 38. 

China, missionaries to, i., 407 ; il, 266. History 
of, I, 407. Nieuhoff's Account of, il, 433. 

Chinese language and manuscripta, ii., 965. 

Chivalry, ita einct on poetry, I, 84. Romances of, 
229. 

•* Christiad. the," of Vida, 1, 224. 

Christina of Sweden, il, 103, 369. 

Christine of Pisa, a lady of Uterary accourphsh- 



Ciampoti, the •* Rime" of, il, 166. 

Cibber, his plsys, il, 398. 

Cicero, orations of, discovered by Poggio, i., 64> 

His style a criterion of language, 64, 174 ; ii., 81. 

Argument by, i., 131. Editions of, 99, 176, 240, 

n- , 264. His orationa elucidated by Stgonius, 267. 

His epistles, 378 ; ii., 272. Quotation from, 161. 
" Ciceronis Consul," die, by Bellenden, ii., 131. 
Cid, the, of Piene Comeille, il, 193. Critique oq« 

226, 385. Romances of the, 167. 
Cimento, Academy del, il, 420. 
Cinthio, Giraldi, hia tragedy of the ** Oibeeche,** i., 

226. His** Hundred Tsles," 388. 
Circumnavigators, account of, I, 407, 408. 
Civil Law and Civilians, I, 32, n., 33, 321, 322, 323 , 

il. 141, •I«C7., 354, 366. 
Clarendon. Eari of, his " Historv," il, 231. 
Clarius, Isidore, edition of the Vulgate by, 1, 990, 

405. / 

Classics, first and celebrated editionaof the, i., 144, 

177, 179, 244, 264 ; 11, 275. Variorum editions^ 

I, 176 ; ii , 272. Dolphin, 61, «l fMnm. 
Clauberg, German metaphysician, u., 306. 
Claude, French Protestant controversial writer, il, 

281. Hia conference with Bossuet, 282. 
Clavios, I, 39a His Euclid, 395. 
Clement VIII., I, 279. Character of, il, 25, 43. 

An edition of Scripture authorized by this pope, 

1,290. 
Clement, Jaques, regicide, 1, 310. 
Clenardos, Greek Grammar of, 1, 178,251 ; il,273L 
Cleraelier, metaphysician, ii., 91, 253, 306. 
Cievelaiyl, satire of, ii., 378, 380. 
Clugni, abbot of, see Peter Cluniacensis,i., 51, dec 

Librarv of the Abbey of, 58. 
Clusios,ni8 works on Natural History and Botany, 

i., 403 ; ii., 256. 
Cluf erius, his Geraania Antiqusj il, 23. 
Coccejus, Summa Doctrine of, ii., 54. 
Codex Chartaceus, Cottonian MSS. (Galba, B. 1.), 

contanta, and materials written on, 1, 52. 
Coeffirteau, translation of Floras bv, ii., 223. 
Coiter, Patholoflical Anatomr by, l, 404. 
Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, ii., 199, n. His philosophical view of the 

plays of Shakspeare, 205. Remarks by, 1, 376 i 

il, 262, n., 376. His " Remains," 374, n. 
Cotet, Dean, founds St Paul's school, 1, 263. 
ColiBvus, his prsss at Paris, 1, 179, 189. 
Collalto, Count of, 1, 331. 
Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry, and Annals 

of the Stage, i., 146, n., 22C^ 397. 368,n. ; il, 190. 
Colocci, Angelo, Latin poet, l, 242. 
Colomies, the " Colooiesiana," i., 284, n. 
Colonna, Vittoria, Marchioness of Pescara, beenty 

of her canzones, 1, 195, 217, 332. 
Coluccio Salutato, literary merita of, l, 64. 
Columbus, Christopher, epistle oi, i., 148. His 
discovery of America, 172. 

^ Rualdns, "de Re AnatomicA,** 1,404 ; 

il, 260, 261. 
Columna or Colonna, his botanical works, il, 2561 

His etchings of planta, 258, 425. 
Comedy, ii., 397. Italian, I, 935, 350. Extempo 
ranetius, li., 189. Of intrigue, 212. Spanish. I 
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368., Ac. ' See aleo ntmee in Index of Englidi 

and French dramatifts. 
Comenius, h» ty^m of acqniring Latin, ii., 13. 

Its chreatomatic intention, ib. 
Cornea, Natalia, Mythologia by, i., 209. 
Cometo, theory reapecttng, ii, 247. 
Cominea, Phibp de, i., 409. 
Commandin'a Cnclid, i., 305. 
Commerce and Trade^ Worka on, ii., 135, 363. 
Commonwealtha, origin of, i., 313 ; ii, 137, 138. 
CoodiUac, worka of, li., 110, n., 159. 
Confession, auricular, ita importance to a Church, 

ii., 1 19, 120. The Confeaeor*! directoiy office, 120. 
Congreve, William, hia comedies, it, 397. Old 

Bachelor, ib. War of the World, ib. Lore for 

Love, 398. His " Mourning Bride,'* 396. 
Conic aectiona, on, ii., 242. Problem of the cycloid, 

243. 
Connan, civilian, i., 322. 
Conrad of Wurtxburg, i., 42. 
Conringiua, Herman, li., 131, 141. 
Constance, council of, i, 285, 319. 
Constantin, Robert, reputation of hia Lexicon, L, 

2^,263. 
CoosUntinople, revolution in language on its cap* 

tore by Mohammed II., i., 69. 
Constitutions of European atatea, printed by the 

Elzevirs, Ji«, 131. 
Contareni, his piety, i., 276. 
Conti, Ouisto di, Italian poet, i., 100. 

, Nicolo di, his Travela in the Eaat, i, 99. 

Contracta, on, ii., 136, 148. 

Contrat Social, of J. J. Rousseau, ii., 102. 

Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, i., 187. 

Cooke, Sir Antony, i., 265. 

Copemicns, astronomical syatem of, i., 236, 293, 395. 

The six books of, 237, n. ; ii., 239. Hia aystem 

adopted by Galileo, i, 396 ; ii., 248. Its progress, 

62, 82, 249. 
CoppMBtta, Franceaco, cansone of, i, 329, 333, n. 
Coptic, this language indebted to the researchea of 

Athanaaiua Kircher, ii., 265. 
Cordova, Granada, and Malaga, collegiate inatitu- 

tions of, L, 32. 
Cordus Euricius, his " Botanilogicon," L, 230. 
Comeilie. Pierre, dramas of: hia Melite, ii., 193. 

The Cid, 193, 226, 385. His Clitandre, La Veuve, 

and MM^, 193. Lea Horaces, 194. Cinna, ib. 

Hia tragedy of Polyeucte, 195. Rodorone, 195, 

387. Pomp^, 195. Heracliua, ib. Nicomede, 

196. Hia comedy of Le Menteur, ib. Style of, 

194. Faulta and beauties of. 196. His tragedies 

unequal in merit, 383. Comparison of Racine 

with, 387. His party, 402, n. 
— — , Thomas, dramatic worka of, ii., 388. 
Comeliua k Lapide, ii., 53. 
Corniani, critical remarks of, i., 100, 167, 332, n., 

361, 377 ; u., 368. 
Correggio and Tasso, their respective talenta com* 

pared, i., 336. 
Correspondence, Literary, i., 377, 412. 
Cortesms, Paulua, his ** Dialogue de hominibua 

doctis,** i., 64f n., 108. Hia commentvy on the 

acholastic philosophy, 245. 
Corycina, a patron of learning, i.. 243. 
Coseali, history of Algebra by, l, 234, n , 235, 236, 

n., 394, n. 
Coatanzo, Angelo di, i., 328, 333. 
Coetar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, i, 95. 
Cota, Rodrigo, dramatic author, i., 146. 
Cotelier, hia Greek erudition, ii., 274. 
Cotta, i , 383. 
Councila of the Church of Rome, i., 164, 196, 197, 

276, 285, 289 ; ii., 27, 36. 
Courcelles, Arminian divine, i., 386 ; ii., 286, 268. 
Couain, M., remarka of, ii., 306, n. Hia worka of 

Deacartes, 101, n., 104. 

Vol.. II.— 3 K 



Covarmviaa, Spaniah lawyer, 1., 324, 326, 327. 

Covenanta to be fulfilled, li., 136, 140. 

Cowley, poems of, ii., 176. His Pindaric odea, 177. 

Hia Latin atvle, ib. Johnson*s character of, ib. 

His '* Epitapoium Vivi Auctoris,*' 383. His prose 

works, 410. 
Cox, Leonard, hia ** Art of Rhetoric," i., 233, 387. 
Crakanthorp, logical works of, ii., 61. 
Cranmer, Archbishop, ii , 46, 47. 
Crashaw, style of his poetry described, ii., 176. 
Creed, the Apostles', u., 49. The Athanasian, ib. 
Crellius. "de Satis&ctione Christi," ii., 44. Hia 

" Vindici*," 48. 
Cremonini, Cssar, i., 291, 292 ; ii., 61. 
Creaci, i., 384. 
Creacimbeni, poet and critic, l, 216, 330, 385 ; d., 

1 66, 369. Hiatory of National Poetry, by, 399. 
"Critici Sacri," i., 287, 405 ; ii., 297. 
Criticiam, literary, namea eminent in, i., 247. Gru- 

ter'a Theaaurua Criticus, ib. Lambinus, 248L 

Cruquiua, ib. Henry Stephena, ib., el poMsim. 

French treatises of, 386. lulian. 232, 330, 382. 

Spanish critics, 386. Early English critics, 387. 
Croix du Maine, La, i., 387^ 412. 
Croke, Richard, orationa of, i, 160, n., 162. 
CroU, of Heaae, on Magnetism, ii., 263, n. 
Cromwell, state of learning in the Protector's time, 

ii., 275, 357, 373. State of reliaion, 288. 
Cniquiua or de Crusquea, Scholiast of Horace, i., 

249. 
Crusadea, and commerce with Conatantinople, in- 
fluential on the classical literature of Western 

Europe, I, 68. 
Crusca, della, the Vocabolaria, i., 386 ; ii., 221 . The 

Academy of, L, 385, 411 ; ii., 269. 
Crusius, teacher of Romaic, i., 255. 
Codworth, hia doctrine, ii., 287, 288, 316, n. Hia 

"Intellectual Syatem," 79, 300, 301, 336. On 

"Free-will," 323. "Immutable Morality," by, 

336. 
Cueva, Juan de la, " Art of Poetry" of, i., 386. 
Cujaciua, his works on Jurisprudence, i., 321, 322. 
Cumberiand, Dr. Richard, "de legibus Natur0,"ii., 

338-343. Remarks on his theory, 343, 344, 347. 



-, Mr., criticisms of, ii., 206. 



Cunsus, on the antiquities of Judaism, ii , 264. 

Curcellcus, lettera of, ii., 44. 

Curves, the measurement of, ii., 242. 

Cusanus, Cardinal Nicholas, mathematician, i, 96. 

Cuvier, Baron, his character of Agricola, a German 
metailurgist, i., 240. His opinion of Conrad Gea- 
ner's works, 399. Alsoof Aldrovandu8,401. See 
hia remarka, ii., 257. 

Cycles, solar and lunar, &c., L, 270. 

Dacr, German devotional aonga of, ii., 173. 
Dacier, the Horace of, ii, 274. His Aristotle, 1., 

384 ; ii, 274. 
, Madame, her trenslationa of Homer and 

Sappho, ii., 274. 
Daill6 on the right uae of the Fathera, ii., 37, 53. 
Dale, Van, Dutch physician, ii, 401. 
Dalechamps, Hist Gen. Plantarum by, i., 403. 
Dalgamo, Georve, hia "Are signorum, Character 

univerttlia^" he, ii., 327. 
Dalton, atomic theory of, ii, 80. 
Dancourt, bis Chevalier k la Mode, ii, 393. 
Dan^s, Greek professor, in the University of Paris, 

i, 180. 
Daniel, hia "Panegyric" addressed to Jamea I., ii, 

175. Hia " Civil Wan of York and Lancaater," 

a poem, 177. " History of England" by, 230. 
, Samuel, hia " Complaint of Roeamond," i, 

348. 
Dante, Alighieri, life of, by Aretin, i, 100. Com- 

mentery on, by Landino, ib. Hia Divina Come- 

dia, 44, 73 ; ii, 374, 375 Hia Purgatory and Para 
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di9e,376. Campariton with Homer. i.,a8ft. Com- 
parison of Milton with, iL, 375. Tlis Dgolino of, 

Dat'i, the " Prose Florentine" of, ii., 399. 

Davanxati*! Tacitus, i., 378. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, ii., 365. His ** Essay on 
Wava and Means," ib. 

, Sir WilUam, his " Gondibert,** it, 178, 

.378. 

Davies, Sir John, his poem ** On the Immortality 
oftheSoul/M, 349;ii., 175. 

Davila, History of the Civil War in France by, ii., 
267. 

Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, a collection, l, 347. 

Decembrio, philologist, i., 75. 

Dedekind, his poem on Germany, L, 303. 

Definitions of words, on, ii., 99. 

Degerando, remarks of, ii , 305. " Histoire des Sy»> 
times" by, L, 296, n. 

Dekker, dramatic poet, it., 218. 

Delfino, dramatic works of, ii, 383. 

Delicic Poetarum Galloram, ii., 356. 

Belgaram, i., 356, 357. 

■ Italonim, I, 356. 

— _ Scotorom, L. 358. 

Delphin editions of the Latin classics, ii., 873. 

De Marca, controvertist, ii., 29. 

Demetrius Cretensis, i., 171. 

Democntus, corpuscular theory of, ii., 64. 

Denhsm, Sir John, his " Cooper's Hill," ii., 175. 

Denmark, Scandinavian legends and ballads of, ii., 
174. 

Descartes, philosophical and scientific deductions, 
dtc, of, i., 31, n., 172, 236 ; ii., 243, 244, 249, 250, 
255, 256, 301, 307, 318, 333. Summary of his 
Meuphysical Philosophy, 6te., 00-104. His al- 
gebraic improvements, l, 394 ; ii , 245. Applies 
algebra to curves, 245. Indebted to Harriott, ib. 
His sigebraic seometry, 246. His theory of the 
world, 250. His mechanics, 252. Law of mo- 
tion by, 253. On compound forces, ib. On the 
lever, ib., n. His dioptrics, 253, 255. On the 
curves of lenses, 256. On the rainbow, ib. His 
** Meditations," 303, 305. His Correspondence, 
305. Accused of plagiarism, i., 298 ; ii , 103, 246, 
n. Process of the Csrtesian philosophy, 306, 329. 

Deshouli^res. Madame, poems of, ii., 372. 

Desmaresto, his ** Clovis," ii.. 372. 

Despencer, Hugh le, letter of, 1315 to, 1., 51. 

Desportes, Philippe, i., 343. 

Devenfcer, classics printed at, 1, 131. College of, 
108. 

Dibdin's Classics, i , 245. 

Dictionaries, early Latin, i., 62, 179. Lexicon Pen- 
taglottum, ii., 263. Lexicon Heptaglotton, 431. 
Arabic lexicon, 265. Hebrew lexicon, i., 241, et 
poBwn. Vocabolario della Crusca, 386 ; ii., 221. 
Lower Greek, 16. 

Dictionnaire de TAcadimie, iL, 402. Its revision, 
ib. 

Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, iL, 263,265. 

Dieze, German critic, i., 339; ii., 166. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, ii., 299, 428. 

Diogenes Lsertius, i., 179 ; ii , 69, 300. 

Dionysius of Hnlicamassus, L, 179. Edition by 
Sylburgius of, 254. 

Diophantus, his method in algebra for indefinite 
quantities, i., 236. 

Dioptrics, science of, ii., 253, 254. 

Disputation, scbolsstic and theological, 1, 286 287, 
291. 

Divine right of kings, ii., 132. 

Dodoens or Dodonaus, botanical work of, i., 402. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, i., 228. 

Dolce Lodovico, i., 232, 359. 

Dolct, Etienne, l, 233, 383. 

Domat, " Loix Civiles" of, ii., 366. 



Domenichino, his style of pdnliDg, i.,€36. 

Dominican order opposed to the Frandscan fOMn, 
i., 197. See also 279, 299 ; ii., 43. 

Donsti, Jesuit, .his Roman vetus et nova, ii., 23. 

Donatus, grammar of, printed in wooden atercotyp^ 
i., 56, 95, 97. 

Doni, his '* Libreria,** a bibliographical history, l^ 
413. 

Donne, Dr., hia aatires, i, 349. Founder of the po- 
etry atyled metaphysical, ii., 17ft. His verse m- 
hannonious, ib. Sermons of, 55. 

Dorat, French poet, i., 246. 

Dorpiua, letter ol^ i., 161. 

Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, ii., 378. 

Dort, Synod of, ii., 42, 287. 

Douglas, Gawin, his iEneid, L, 154. Hia ; 



Dousa, his poems, i., 357. 

Drake, Sir Francis, i., 407. 

Drama, the regular, when revived,!., 146. Andent 
Greek, ii., 374, 377. Of Portugal, i., 146. Of 
Spain, ib. Translations from the Spanish thea- 
tre, ii., 189. Lope de Vega and Cakleron, ih. 
The Autos Sacramentales, ib. On the Italian 
and Spanish drama, i., 350 ; ii., 188. The Pas- 
toral, 1., 359; ii., 188, 206. The French stage, 
192. The atage popular in the reign of Elixa- 
beth, 197. Mysteries and Moralities, i., 227,228, 
€t stq. Yarioua dramas described, 168 ; ii., 363. 
Italian opera, i., 360. TheMeiodrame,161. Lat- 
in plays, 229. First English comedy, ib. Shaka- 
peare, ii.. 197-201. Ben Jonson, 205, 206. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 206-214. Other dramatitf 
works, with observationa, ^owm. 

Drayton, Michael, his '* Barons' Wars," u, 34ft 
His " Polyolbion," ii., 177. 

Dresms, phenomena of, and the phantasms of meu 
awake, it., 105. 

Drebbel, Cornelius, his microscope, ii., 255. 

Drummond, his poems, ii., 178. His sonnets, 180. 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, i.. 405. 

Dryden, John, ii., 371. His early poems, 377. An- 
nus Mirabilis. 378. Absalom and Achitopbel, ih. 
His genius and wit relieves his satire, ib. Mac 
Flecknoe, ib. Hind and Panther, 379. Fablea, 
ib. Odes, 380. Translation of Virvil, ib. His 
dramas, 377. His prose works and style, 410. 
His remarks on Shakspeare, 204, n. ** Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry," 206, n., 213, n., 214, n. Criti- 
cisms by, 302. His heroic tragedies, 394. Don 
Sebastian, 395. Spanish friar, ib. 

Duaren, interpreter oi civil law, i, 322. 

Du Bartas, poetry of, i., 343 ; ii., 371. 

Dublin, Trinity College, ii., 268. 

Du Bois or Sylvius, grammarian, i., 233. 

DucsBus, Fronts or Le Doc, his St Cbry80stom,ii., 
16. 

Du Csnge, preface to his Glossary, !., 34. 

Dtt Chesne, *' Histoira.du Baianiame" by, L, 279, n. 

Dunbar, William, *' the Thistle and Rose" of, i., 
1 47. His allegorical poem, *' The Golden Taiw," 
147.222. 

Dnnciad, the, ii., 370. 

Dunton's ** Life and Errors," ^c, ii., 419, n. 

Duns Scotus, t., 263. 

Du Petit Thouars, remarks of, i., 403. 

Dupin, M , opinions of, i., 284, 287 ; ii., 43, n. His 
panegyric on Richer, 28. His ** Ancient Disci- 
pline of the Galhcan Church," 280. " Ecclesias- 
tical Library," ib. 

Du Plessis Momay, i, 283 ; ii., 28. 

Duport, James, translations of Scripture by, ii., 274. 

Duran, hia Romancero, or Spanish tomance bal- 
lads, i., 341, n. ; ii., 167, n. 

Duras, Mademoiselle de, ii, 282. 

Durer, Albeit, i.. 397. 

Duryer, his tragedy of Sc^vole, ii,, 196. 
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Dotant, hi8 "Origine det dteotttftM •ttribate 

auz Modernea," li, 202. 
Da Vair, style of his works, i., 379; ii, 223, 227. 
Duval, Aristotle of, ii , 16. 
Davemey, his Treatise on Hearing, ii., 430. 
Dyce, Mr., remarks of, i., 371, n. 
Dyer, Edvraid, i., 387. 

Earls, John, the " Microoosmofimpbia" of, it, 
232. 

Earth, rotation of the, i., 399. Theory of its ren>- 
lution round the sun, ii, 24& Burnet's Theory 
of the, 426. 

Eastern languagea, study of, i, 146 ; ii., 263, 264, 
265. 

EcKiuB, his doctrines, i , 265. 

Economists, Political, ii., 363, <( Mf. 

Education, Milton's Tractate on, il, 349. Locke 
on, ib. Public and private, 35 1 . Ancient philos- 
ophers on, 349. Pension on female, 352. 

Edward II., i., 307, 349, 369. 

III., embassy from, to the Coiint of Hol- 
land, i , 51. 

VI., state of learning in his tfane, i., 261, 

307, 379. Stage plays, &c., suppressed by his 
council, 228. Anabaptists burned, 281. 

Edwards, Richard, poet, i., 345. His " Amantium 
IrsB," ib., n. ** Damon and Pythias," 366. 

£ichhom*8 ** Geschichte der Cultur,** 6(c,i, 132, 
150, n., 288; ii., 263, n. 

Ehas Levita, ii., 264. 

Elizabeth, state of learning during her reign, i, 261. 
Inferior to its state in Spain, 264. Her own learn- 
ing considerable, 265. Philosophieal works in 
her time, 266, 304. Works of fiction, ii., 238. 
PoeU, i., 346, 347, 351. The sUgs popular, ii., 
197. Court of, described, i., 380. Punishment 
of the Anabaptists, 281. English divines in her 
reign, 284. Bull of Pius V. against the queen, 
286. See slso 31 1 ,347, 407. 

, Princess Palatine, ii., 102. 

Ellis's » Specimens of Early English Poets," L, 347, 
n. ; ii., 181, 182. 

— -, Sir Henry, on the introduction of writing on 
paper, in the records, L, 52. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, his work on government, i., 
182,210,232. 

Elzevir Republics, the,ii., 131. 

Emmius, Ubbo, his Vetus Grscia illustrata, il, 23. 

Empiricus, Seztus, i, 302 ; ii , 127. 

England, the Enslish language of Anglo-Saxon or- 
igin, i , 44. Old style of, 170. Improvement of, 
il., 228, 374. Native authors not addicted to the 
use of Latin, i., 265. State of learning, 145, 304, 
et paasim. Restrictions on the press unfavoura- 
ble to literature, 413. Our historians, 172 ; ii., 
267, dtc. Poets, i., 344 ; ii., 174, 372, d(c. Dra- 
matic authors, 1 97, &c., 395. Moralities and aim- 
ilar phiys, i., 228. Works of fiction or novels, 
169 i ii., 238. *< Muse Anglicans'' bf Latin wri- 
ters, 383. Criticism and philology, 274, 276, et 
poMim. Political writers, 357-363. Tbeolorians 
and sermons, i., 284 ; ii., 55, 284, 287, 296. Hom- 
ily of the Church against rebellion, i., 308. Wic- 
line and the Reformers, 193, et paaeim. Writers 
a^inst the Church of Rome, li., 283. Breach 
with Rome, i, 286. See Reformation. The An- 
glican Church, ii., 40. High-Church party, 37. 
The Lambeth Articles, 42. 

** England's Helicon," contributors to, enumerated, 
i., 347. 

English Constitution, the, it., 361. 

Revolution of 1686, ii, 362, 363, 380. 

Ennius, annals of, i., 131. 

Entomology, writers on. ii., 296. 

Enzina, Joan de la, i., 147. . 

Eobanus Hessus, i , 182, 225. 



Epicedia or inneral iuDentatiooa, li^ 186. 

Epicurus, il, 68, 300. 

Episcopius, Simon, ii., 42. A writer for the Re- 
monstrants, 286, 287. Hm Theological Institu- 
tions, 42, 287. His Life by Limborch, 43, n. 

Epithalmia or nuptial songs, ii., 18& 

Erasmus, his criucisms on Petrarch, i., 62. Visits 
England, 134. Greek professor at Cambridge, 
145 His Adages, 145, 155, 156, 157. Jealousy 
of Budeus and, 155^ 156, n. His Greek Testa- 
ment, 159, 161. The Colloquies of, 189. His 
Encomium Moris, 160, H aeq. The ** Ciceroni- 
snus"of, 175, 179. On Greek pronunciation, 183. 
Was a precursor of the great Reformers, 164, 188. 
His *• Colloquies," 189, 209. His I^Oiw^rui. 

189. His difference with Luther, 165, n., 1^9. 
His letters, 189, n. His controversy with Luther, 

190. His " de lihero artdtriu," ib., n. His epis- 
tles characterized, 191. His alienation from the 
Reformers, ib His death, ib. His paraphrase, 
a superior Scriptural interpretation, 198. His 
** Enchiridion" and ethical writings, 200. 

Erastus and Eraatianism, ii, 46. 

Ercilla, the ** Araocana" of, i., 338. 

" Rrcolano" of Varchi, i., 386. 

Erizzo, Sebastian, Venetian, i, 269, 410. 

Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, ii., WS. , 

Erythrsus or Rossi, his *' Pmacotheca viromm il- 

lustriuro," ii, 185. 
Escobar, Less, and Bnaenbeom, their caaoistica) 

writings, ii., 122. 
Espinel, the " Marcos de Obrsgon ^ >f, i: 168, 288 
, Vincente, La Casa de 1^ )kiv?QOria bf« i 

339, n. 
Esqoillace, Boija of, ii., 168. 
Essez, Earl of, ** Apology" for the. «., OQO. 
Este, bouse of, patrons of leaining, i., 130, iv8,36* 

402. 
Ethere^, Sir George, i., 263. Sty}e of hia comr 

dies, iL, .397. 
Ethics, on, ii., 77, 335, 338. See Philosophy. 
lEuclid, first translations of, i., 77, 234. Theorem a 

ii., 242. Editions of, i., 395. 
** Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit," &c., i., 380. 
" Ruridice," a tragedy for music [open], i, 361. 
Euripides, i , 366. 367, n ; ii, 374,386,388. Frena 

translations of, i, 227. 
Eustachius, Itslian snatomist, i, 404. 
Eostathiua of Thessalooica, his nse of Romai* 

words, i., 69. n. 
Eutychius, " Annals of," by Pococke, ii, 432. 
Evelyn's works, ii , 410. 
F.vremond, M. de St., poetry of, ii., 401. 
Exchange and currency, ii, 135. 
Experience, on, ii., 106. 

Fa BBS or Fabre, Antony, celebrated lawyer of Sa- 
voy, i, 323. 
— »— , Basilius, merit of bis Thessurvs, i., 254. 
, Stapulensis, a learned Frenchman, i, 151, 

188. 
, Tanequil or Tanneguy le Fevre, ii., 274. 

His dsughter, Anne le Fevre, ib. 
Fabre, Peter, bis ** Agonisticon, sive de re athleti 

cA," i., 268 " Art de Rh^torique" of, 233. 
Fabretti,on Roman Antiquities and iDscriptioiis,ii, 

277. 
Fabricius, George, i, 255 ; ii., 273. His " Biblio- 

thecaGrcca,*^277. 
, John, astronomical observations by, ii, 

243. 
, de Aquapendente, on the language of 

brute animals, ii, 257. His medical discoveries, 

259. 
Fabroni, " Vits Italoram" of, ii, 243, 277. 
Fairfax, his " Jerusalem," imitated from Tasso, i. 

350. 
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Falconieri, bit InMriptioDM Athletke, n., 277. 

Falkland, Lord, ii., 38. 

Faltopiut, anatomiat, i., 403. 

Fanaticism, iu growth among aome of the Reform* 

era, L, 167. 
Farjnacci or FariDaeeoa, joriat, ii., 141. 
Farroer'a Eaaaj on the Learning of Shakapeare, L, 
' 374, n. 

Famaby, Thomaa, gFaramarian, ii, !& 
Farqohar*a comedies, ii., 396. 
Fathera, the, religioas respect for their works, il, 

29, 30, 31, 35, 37, 60. Doctrine of aome of the, 

05. 
Fayette, La, Countess of, norels by, ii., 414. 
Feltham*a ReaoWea, ii., 128. 
Fsnelon, archbishop of Cambrai,his " Mazimesdea 

Sainia," ii., 289. On female education, 352. 

«« Dialogues of the Dead" by, 400. Merit of hia 

T4!6maque, 410. 
Format, his discoveries in algebra and geometry, iL, 

243, 246, 255. 
Femel , a degrse of the meridian, how measured by, 

i, 234. Eminent French physician, 238. 
Ferrara, Herculea I., Marquia of, i.. 190. 

, Spanish Bible printed at, i., 290. 

Ferrari, mathematician, i., 234, 236. 

, his Lexicon Geographicum, il, 966. Hia 

Syriac Lexicon, 265. 
Ferrarius, Octavius, ii., 23, 277. 
Ferreira, Portu^eae poet, L, 340. 
Ferreo, Scipio, i., 234. 
Ficinua, Marailiua, i., 04, 117. Tranalator of Plo- 

tinua, 129. 
Fiction, on worka of, i., 229, 388 ; ii., 233. English 

novels, i., 391 ; ii., 238. Spaniah romance, i., 

340 ; ii., 233. Italian, i., 100, 388 ; il, 217. 
Field on the Church, ii., 54. 
Filelfo, philologist, i., 70. 
Filicaja, Vicenao, hia ** Siege of Vienna,'* ii., 367. 

His *' Italia mia," a sonnet, ib. 
Filmer, Sir Robert, his " Patriarcha," ii., 139, 358. 
Fin^e, Oronce, i., 23^. 
Fioravanti of Bologna, i., 98. 
Fiore or Floridua, algebraiat, L, 234. 
Fioretti or Udeno Niaielo, ii., 222, 269. 
Firenzuola, aatirical poet, i, 333. Hia prose en* 

chanting, 377. 
Fischart, Oerman poet, i., 344. 
Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud'a confeienoe with, ii., 30. 
Fisheries, rights to, ii., 146. 
Fishes, on, i., 400, 401 ; ii., 423. 
Flacius Iltyricus, "Centnris Magdeburgenaea," 

chiefly by, i., 278, 288. 
Flaminio, Italian poet, t, 195. Latin elegies of 

Flaminina, 225. 
Flavio, Biondo, i., 104. 
FUchier, biahop of Niamea, ii., 237, 294. Harmony 

of hia diction, 294, 296. 
Fleming, his lyric poetry, ii., 173. 
Fletcher, Phineas, ** The Purple Island" by, il, 

174. 

— -, Gilea, his poems, ii., 174. 

*a •« Faithful Sheperdess," ii., 183, 206, 21 1 . 

Sea Beaumont and Fletcher. 
, Andrew, atyle of, ii., 



Henry, Claude, " Eccleaiaatical History" by, iL, 
281. His dissertationa, ib. 

Florence, Platonic and other academiea of, i, 117, 
128. Controveray that the Lingua Toscana is 
properly the Florentine, 232, 243, 833, 385 ; ii., 
221. Men of letters of, ^amm. The Apatiati, 
&c., of, 269. The Laurentian Library, i., 244. 
Poeta of, ii., 367. Academy del Cimento, 420. 
The villa of Fiesole, i, 107. 

Fiudd, Robert, his Mosaic Philoaophy, il, 65. 

Folenso, Macaronic verse of, 1, 333, n. 

Fontame, La, fables of, ii., 369« 370, n. 



Fontenelle, poetry of, ii., 373. Criticiama by, u, 
365. 366 ; u., 383, 386, 388, 405, 423. Character 
of hia works, 399. His eulogies of academicians, 
400. His ** Dialogoea of the Dead," ib. Hie 
« Plurality of Worida," ib. « Hiatory of Orm- 
clea,**401. On paatoral poetry, 406 

Ford, John, critique by Mr. Oiintrd on hia trage- 
diea, ii., 216. 

Forge, La, of Saumur, ii., 306. 

Portesque, Sir John, 1, 170. 

Fortunatos, l, 38. 

Fortunio, on Italian grammar, i., 232. 

Foase, La, his ** Manlius,** ii., 389. 

Fouquelin, his " Rh^torique Fnm^aiaei** i , 386. 

Fourier, M , on algebra, i., 394. 

Fowler, his writings on Christian Morality, il, 288. 

Fracastorius, I, 224, 383. 

France, poeto in the reign of Francia I., 1, 220. Of 
Louia XIV., ii., 170, 369. Latin poeu, I, 356, 
357 ; il, 164, 381. Proae writera, psMMi. Hia- 
toriana, 267, tt ptutim. Orammariana, I, 233, 
&c. French language, ii., 226, dec. Acad6mie 
Frsn^aise, 228, 399. State of learning, i., 180^ 
246, 341 ; il, 381, dec. Royal Library, i., 4ia 
French drama, 366 ; u , 192-197, 383-393. French 
opera, 393. Myateriea and moralitiea, I, 227. 
Romance writera, 39 ; ii., 235. NoveliaU, 1, 388. 
French aermona, il, 279, 294, 295, 296, ^ paanm. 
The Oallican Church, 29, 279, 285. ProteatanU 
or Huguenota, 1, 276, 283, 299, 309 ; il, 31. 293. 
Edict of Nantes, 1, 283. Its revocation by Louis 
XIV., il, 285, 293. " Avis auz Refugifts," the, 
362. The League, l, 308. French laMoage, iU 
correctness in the reign of Louis XIVT, ii., 399l 
Critical worka in, 402. Oeniua of, ib. Reviewa 
by Peter Bayle and other critica, 407-^09. En- 
tertaining miacellaniea named " Ana," 409. The 
Academy of Sciencea of Paris, 420. Ita Memoira, 
ib. 

Francia I., king of France, 1, 180 ; ii., 149. 

of Assisi, St, 1, 119. 

Franciacan order, the, i., 197. 

Franco, Italian poet, I, 333. 

Frankfort fair, a mart for hooka, I, 411, 412. 

Frederic II., the emperor, l, 68. 

— — of Aragon, king of Naples, 1, 130. 

Free-will, on, il, 40, 101, 323. 

Freie, Mr., his ** War of the Giants, 1, 117. 

Froiasart, i., 136. 

Fucha, Leonard, hia botanical worka, L, 240, 402. 

Fureti4re, Dictionnaire de, il, 402. Roman Bour- 
geois of, 415. 

Fust, partner of Gutenberg, in printing, 1, 95. «Their 
dispute, 97. Fust, in partnership with Schsflfor, 
ib. 

Giouiir, Robert, 1, 133. 

Galateo of Caaa, hia treatiae on politeneaa, 1, 308. 

Gale, hia notea on lamblichna, il, 275. Bia " Court 
oftheGentilea,"300. 

Galen, medical theory of, 1, 237, 238 ; ii., 250. Edi- 
tion of, by Andrew of Aaola, 1, 177. Tranalationa 
of hia worka, 182. 

Galileo, persecution of, l, 236 ; ii., 249. His ele- 
gance of style, 219. His correspondence, 220. 
Remarka on Taaao by, 222. On indiviaiblea, 243. 
His theory of comets, 247. Discovers the satel* 
litea of Jupiter, ib. Planetary diacoveriea by, 248. 
Maintatna the Copemican a^rstem, ib. ^ Delia 
Scienza Mecanica,** 1, 397 ; li., 251. Statica of. 
ib. His Dynamica, ib. On hydroatatica and 
pneumatics, 253. His telescope, 254. Compar- 
ison of Lord Bacon with, 86. Various senti- 
ments and opiniona of, i., 167 ; il, 86, 413. lai' 
portance of hia diacoveriea to geography, 433. 

Gallican Church, libertiea of the, il, 27 407. 

Gallois, M., critic ii., 407. 
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GtUuui, obterrationt of, i, 413. 

Oarobara, Veronica, i., 33S. 

** Oammar Oarton'a Needle,** comedy, i, 229, 367. 

Oarcilaato de la Vega, i, 219. His atyle of ec- 



loffue, 219, 336 ; ii., 167. 
raraena. 



Garoena, Rapin'a poem on, ii, 382. Lord Bacon 
on. 128. Botanical, 428. 

Garnier, Robert, tragediea of, i., 366. 

Garth's " Dispeniary," ii., 381. 

Gaacoyne, George, hia " Steel Glaae," i., 346. Hia 
" Suppoeea," 367. ** Jocaata," a tragedy, ib., n. 
On versification, 387. 

Gasparin of Baniza, excellent Latin style of, i.,63, 
64,99. 

Gassendi, astronomical works and obserrations of, 
ii., 241, 251. His Life of Epicurus, 68, 300. His 
philosophy, 96, 301, 302, 308, n , 329. His logic, 
302, 307f 331. His theory of ideas, 303. His 
physics, lb. Ezercitationes Paradoxice, 68. His 
" Syntagma Philoeophia Epicari," 69. See also 
63,67. 

Gataker, Thomaa, ii., 54. " Ginnas or Adversaria** 
by, 279. His Marcus Antoninua, ib. 

Gauden, Bishop, the " Icon Basilice,'* ii., 231. 

Gellibrand, mathematician, ii., 242. 

Geneva, republic of, Calvin invited by the, 1, 193. 
Servetos burned at, 280. The press flourishes 
in Switzerland, being mostly suppressed in Italy, 
413. 

Genius, absence of, in writings of the dark ages, L, 
2a Poetic genius, 335. 

Gennari, his character of Cujacina, 1., 321, 322, n. 

Gensileisch, i , 05. 

Geniilii, Albericus, t., 322, 325. On Embassies, 
326. On the Righto of War, ib. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, i., 41. 

Geoffry. abbot of St. Alban*8, i.» 124. 

Geography, writers on, i., 113, 172, 241, 40G-409; 
ii., 266. Progress of geographical discoveries, 
413, 432. 

Geology, science of, ii., 488, 429. 

Geometry, science of, i., 394 ; ii., 240, 315, 317, 330. 

Gerard, his Herbal by Johnson, i., 403 ; ii., 259. 

Gerbert, his philosophical eminence, l, 28. 

Gerhard, ii., 63. Devotional songs of, 173. 

German poetrf, sfieciroens of early, i., 29, n., 42. 
Imaginative spirit oU 220. 

— 1 hymns, i., 197, 221 ; ii., 173. Ballads, i., 

344. 

Germany, the Reformation of religion, i., 163, et acq., 
186-198, 255, 271, <l pauim. Character of the 
nation influenced by it, 163. 1 64. Schools of, 108, 
181. PhilologisU of, 245, 254, 255; ii., 366. 
Metophysici^s of, 331. Modem Latin poeto of, 
185. Decline of leammg in,!^ 159 ; ii.,272. The 
press, i., 131, 144, 159. Book faira, 412. The 
stage, 169, 220, 228, tt pauim. Literary patrons 
of, 159. Riie of poetry in, ii., 171. Poets, 372, 
€t paanm. Universities, i., 159. Public libra- 
ries, 244. Popular dramatic writers of, 169, 220, 
228. Protestanto of, 187, <f Mg., 194, 274, 279. 
The press less controlled than in Italy and Spain, 
413. 

Gesner, Conrad, hia Pandecta, i., 240. His great 
erudition, 254. His " Mithridates, sive de differ- 
entiis Ungusrum,'* 254, 406. His ** SU>b»us,'* 
254. His work on zoology, 399 ; ii., 258. Hjs 
clasaification of planto, i.. 402. Bibliotheca 
Universalia o(, 412. Botanical observations by, 
425. 

Gerson, opinion of, ii., 124, 125. 

Geulinz, metaphysics of, ii., 306. 

Gifanius, German civilian, i., 322. 

Gifforri, Mr., criticisms of, ii., 205, 206, 316. 

Gilbert, ** On the Magnet,'* i , 398 ; it, 63. 

Gil Bias, Le Sage*a, i., 389 ; ii., 235. 

Oiilius, " de vi et natoiA animaliam,** i., 240. 



Oingu^n^, remarks of, I, 62, 04, 146, n., 123, 226, 

332, 359, 361, 3n, n. 
Giotto, works of, i., 73. 
Giraldi, Ulio Gregorio, his ** Historia de diis gen* 

tium,** i., 269. 
Girard, Albert, his " Invention nouvelle en algM>ro,'' 

ii,244. 
Glanvil, Joseph, ii., 298, 299. His " Scepsis seien- 

tiflcs,** 325, el teg. His •* Plus ultra,** dec, 326. 
Glasgow, University of, i., 265, 299. 
Glsss, Philolofia Sacra by, ii., 54. 
Glauber, chymist, ii., 421. 
God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, ii , 124, 125. 

Ideas of, by certain metaphysicians, i., 291 ; ii., 

67, 93, 98, 102, 116, 314, 317, 319, e< «m., 322, 324, 

332, 338. Attributes of, according to the divinea, 

336. 
Godefroy, James, his Theodosian Code, i., 322 ; ii., 

366. 
Godwin, Francis, his ''Journey of Gonsalez to the 

Moon," ii., 239. 

', Mr., remarka of, i., 348, n. 



Golden Number, the, i., 271. 

Golding, poems of, i., 367. 

Goltzius, Hubert, Flemish engraver, i., 269, 410. 

Gombauld, French author, ii, 171, 225. 

.Gomberville, his romance of " Polezandre,** ii, 236. 
Critiquea by, 407, n. 

Gongora, Luia de, affectotion of, ii., 176. His po- 
etry, 160. His school, ib. 

Guose, Mother, Tales of, ii, 416. 

Gothofted, writings of, i., 266. 

Goujet, criticisms of, i , 233 ; ii., 294, 295, n 

Uovea, civilian, i , 322. 

Government, patriarchal theory of, ii, 132. Wr^ 
ters on, i., 182, 210. 232 ; ii , 353, 358. Writer* 
against oppressive, i , 304, 306, 307. Origin of 
commonwealths, 313 Righto of citizens, ib. Na- 
ture of sovereign power, 314. Despotism and 
monarchy, ib. 

Gower*a poems, i., 46. 

Gozzi, Gasparo, playa of, ii., 189, n. 

Graaf, physician, ii., 490. 

Grecian, Spaniah author, ii., 222. 

Gradenigo, hia teatiinony aa to vestig;ps of Greek 
leatninff in Italy, i., 68. 

Grvcia UTuatrato, Vetus, ii., 23. 

Grevius, collections of, i, 266. Remarks of. 267. 
Editions of Latin classics by, ii., 272. Thesaii- 
rua antiquitatom Romananim by, 277. 

Grammar, remarks on Latin, i., 34. 35. Latin 
grammars, ii., 273, ei paanm, Greek, i., 144, 178, 
252, ctMf, 263, «tM9.; li . 273, d jMtn'm. French, 
i., 233, •t nq. Oriental, 170. Hebrew, 241. 
English, and various, ooMim. Lancelot's French, 
ii., 402. ^ 

*' Granada, Las Guerras de,** romances, i., 341, 390. 
** Conquest of,** by Graziani, ii., 166. 

Grant, his Gr»C0 Lingua Spicilegium, i, 263. 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatiae " de tribus cometis, anno 
1619,*' ii.. 247. 

6raont*s " Bills of Mortality,'* ii., 364. 

Gravina, criticiams, die, of, i., 167, 168,322; ii., 
366, 369, 381. 

Gravitation, a general, denied by Descartes, ii , 25a 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on thyme, i., 34, n. On the 
Reformation, 193. 

Graziani, his Conquest of Granada, ii., 166. 

Grazzini, sumarred II Lasca. i, 333. 

Greek learning, revival of, i., 66, 177. On Greek 
tragec'-y, ii., 374, 377. Greek, a Uving language 
until the fall of Constantinople, i., 69. Appoint- 
ed to be tought at Oxford and Cambridge, dec, 
182, 262; ii., 275. Scholars, i., 151, 244, 255. 
On the pronunciation of, 183. Printing of, 144, 
150, 151, 264, 265. Editiona of classic authors, 
128, 150, 151, 179. Grammars and lexicona, ISO, 
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teachers of science and learning, i., S37. Decline 

of Greek, ii., 14. Earij printed book, i, 109, n. 

Greene, plays bj, i., 347, 370, 378, 383 ; iL, 197. 
Novels by, i., 391. 

Gregorian calendar, the, h, 970, 871, 390. 

Gregory I., i., 36, n. 

..^..^ IV., Pope, opinions of, i., 34. 

Xni., Jesnits enconrsged by, I, 974. 

Greek college established by, ib. Hw calendar, 
270, 396. Maronile college founded by, 406. 

of Toara, i., 34. 

Gretser, Romish ooncrovertist, iL, 63. 

Gferin, his Jules C4sar, i, 365. 

Grew, his boUnical writings, ii., 301, 430, 487. 

Grimani, Cardinal, his library, i., 844. 

Gringore, Peter, his " Prince des Sots et la H^re 
Sotte,** i., lOB, 169. 

Grocyn, William, L, 133. 

Ofollier, Jean, i., 180. His library, ib. 

Oroningen, College of St. Edward's near, i., 108. 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical labours of, ii, 
272. 

, , Greek critic, it, 879. Hia 

** Thesaurus antiquitotum Oracaram," 277. 

Grotius, bis various works, ** De Jure Belli,** dtc, 
dec, i., 384, S96 ; ii., 17, 19, 44. 47, 126. 141, IdO, 
346, 353, 366. Latin poetir of, 185. His reli- 
gious sentimenU, 38, 54. Controversy thereon, 
32-36. Treatise on Ecclesiastical Power of the 
State, 46. His Annotations on the Old and New 
TesUroent, 54. " De Voritste,** 58. 

Groto, Italian dramatist, i., 359 ; ii., 186, see n. 

Gruchius or Grouchy, his learning, i., 866. ** I>b 
Comitiis Romauonm," 267. 

Oruter's Thesauras Criticus, i., 247, 265 ; ii., 17. 
The ** Corpus Inscriptionum** of, 88. His '* Deti- 
ci« poetanim Gailorum," dec, i., 356. 

Orayer*s Essays on Descartes, ii.. 91, n. 

Gryneus, Simon, translator of Plutareh*s Lives, L, 
181. His geography, 241, 406. 

Gryph or Gryphius, tragedies of, ii., 173. 

Guarini, his *' Pastor Fido,** i., 360. 

Guarino, of Verona, i, 64. 

Guevara, his^ works much resd, i., 414. 

Guicciardtni,* his History of Italy, i , 948, 400. 

, his brother Ludovico, ii., 131. 

Ouidi, Odea of, ii., 165, 367. 

Onido, imbued with the genius t)f Taaso, i, 336 ; 
ii.,416 

Guignes, De, History of the Huns by, ii., 438. 

Guiion, his Latin poetry, li , 164. 

Guilloo, his Gnomon, an early work on Greek quan- 
tity, i., 853, n. 

Guiiot, M., his literary obaervations, i, 89, n. 

Gunpowder plot, the, li., 26. 

Gunter, on sines and tangents, ii., 84Z 

Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, i., 187. 

Gutenberg, inventor of the art of printing, i., 95. 

Guther on the pontifical law of Rome, ii., S3. 

Guyon, Madame, writings of, ii., 889. 

** Guzman d*Alfarache, of Aleman, i., 389. 

Habinoton, his poetry, ii., 188. 

Haddon, Walter, his excellent Latinity, and *« Ora- 
tions'* of, i., 850. 

Hakewill, George, on the Power and Providence of 
God, ii,, 870. 

Hakluyt's " Voyages,** i., 407 ; iL, 866. 

Hales. echolaaCic reputation «r, i., 31, n., 38, n. 

. John, on Schism, ii , 38, 40. 

Hall, Bishop, his works, iL, 30, n ,185. His<'lffun- 
dtts altar et idem,** 838. •* A rt of Divine Medita- 
tion." 56. His *' Contemplations,*' ib. His Sa- 
tires,!., 349. 

Hamilton, Anthony, ii , 400, 415. *• Fleurd'Epine,'* 
416. Memoin of de Granmiont by, 433. 



ammond, his " Panphrase a 
the New Testament,^ ii., 288. 



and AonoCationi «■ 



Harding, metrical chronicler, i., 170. 

, tho Jesuit, i., 884. 

Hardy, French dramatist and comedian, iL, 19B. 

Harlequins, Italian, iL, 887, n. 

Harpe, La, criticisms of, i., 348 ; ii., 836, 896, 378; 
389. 

Harrington, Sir Jamea, his ** Oceana,** iL, 357. 
— ^ Sir John, L^ 345. n., 350. 

Harriott, his generalization of algebraic equaliona, 
L, 835, 836, 392, 393 ; ii., 103, n. His » Arti* 
analyticsB praxis,** 844. 

Harrow School, rules by its founder, Mr. Ltou, L, 
863. 

Hartley's metsphysical tenets, iL, 118. 

Harvey, William, his discovery of the drcolatioa 
of the blood, L, 239; iL, 250,861. On generation, 
862. 

, Gsbrlel, i., 350, 387. 

Haoy, iL, 8a 

Havelok the Dane, metrical romance, L, 4i. 

Hawes, Stephen, his ** Pastime of Pleasure," dtc , 
i., 169. 

Hawkins's Ancient Drama, L, tM, 370, n. 

Heat and cold, antagonist principles, i., 898. ^ 

Hebrew, highly valued by German literati, L, 841 
Books, 168. Study of, 405 ; iL, 863, H »fq. Th$ 
vowel points, ^64. The Masoretic punctuation 
of the ^riptu res, ib. The Rabbinical literatu re, 
263, n., 264. Eminent schulara in, L, 405 ; ii., 
864. Grammara and lexicons, L, 841, «r ttf. 
Types, 406. Spencer de legibus Hebrsorum, iL, 
431. 

Hector and Andromache, Dryden's criticism on Ho- 
mer, ii., 411. 

Hegius, Alexander, i , 109. 

Heineccius, remarks of, L, 381. 

HeinsioB, Daniel, works of, L, 860 ; K., 17. Latin 
elegies, 185. His ** Peplus GrBCorum epigram- 
matum,'* 186. 

Helden Buch, the, i., 48. 

Helmont, Van, medical theoriea of, iL,863, 421, 427, 
430. 

Henri III., L, 308, 309. 31 1. His assassination, 3ia 

IV.. L, 883, 886. 308 ; ii., 85, 31, n., 131, 17a 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, ii., 895, n 

Maria, Queen, iL, 817, 395. 

Henry IV., Bolingbroke, i., 307. 

VI., reign of, i , 185, 828. 

VII. of England, L, 145, 170, 88a 

— : VIII., L, 155, 180, 103, 288, 833, 837, 885» 

308 ; ii., 138. 

Herbelot, d*, Biblioth^ue Orientale of, ii., 438. 

Herberay, transUtions of, i., 168. 

Herbert of Cheibury, Lord, his Henry VIII., ii., 
867. ** De religione Gentiiium,** 58, 67. " De 
veritate,** 58, 67. Axioms, 66. Conditions of 
tnith, ib. Instinctive truths, ib. Interasl per^ 
ceptions, 67. Notions of natural religion, Ibw 
Gassendi*s remarks on Herbert, ib. 

•:— , GeoTM, his " Country Parson,** ii., 56. 

, Sir Henry, master of the revels, ii., 197. 

, William, eari of Pembroke ( 8hakspeare*s 

Sonneu dedicated to Mr. W. H.), u., 179, n., 180l 
His poema, 188. 

*s Catalogue, quoted, L, 863, 864. n., 265. 

Herder, the " Zerstreute Blatter'* of, i., 168, n. ; iL, 
130. 

Hermolaus Barbaras, celebrity of, L, 129. 

Hernando, d*Oviedo, Natural Hiatory by, L, 400^ 
407. 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, L, 337. 

Herrick, Robert, poems of, it., 161, 188. 

Herschel, Sir John, ii., 79. 

Hersent or OpUtos G«llus, iL, 89. 

Heywood, his piny **The Royal Kmg and Loydi 
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Bo)met,*'iL,SOOi AecoQatorhiidntiBat,L,371; 
ii.. 217. 

Hifden, Ranalph ChealbBr, myiCeiiM bf, i., 12i. 

Hippocrates, AphoritmB of, Arabic ▼eraion on linen 
paper, A.D. 1 100, i, 5a His system of medieme, 
bj whom restored, 237. By whom translated, 
237,405. 

Historians, ecclesiastical, i., 388. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary of Bayte, ti.,408. 

** Historie of Grande Amoor'* by Stephen Hawes, 
i., 160. 

History, ii, 75. Writers of, i., 248, 409 ; ii., 208^ 
267. Classic, I, 304, «f paanm, 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and writings, ii., 
126,288,280,300,302,339,343,348,353. Sum- 
mary of his works on metaphrsical philosophy, 
104-119. See his topics stated separately in In- 
dex. <*De Cite** by, 104. 355. «* Lemthan" by, 
104, 106, et paMtim. Political works of; 135-141. 
His objections to the meditations of Descartes, 
94, 95, 96. Style of, and the English writers af- 
ter the Restoration, 410. 

HoecteTe, English poet, i., 222, 223. 

Hoffmanswaldau, Uer.nan poet, ii., 372. * 

Holinshed*s Chronicle, L, 232, n. 

HoUsnd, Lord, l, 338, n., 363, 364 ; il, 170. 

, literature, philosophy, and poetry of the 
Datch anthors, i., 260, 270 ; ii., 17, 173, 185, dec., 
272, tt patnm. Political state of, 357, 362. 

Homer, comparison of Virgil with, i., 382. Of Ari- 
osto with, 166, 167, 168. Of Milton with, ii., 
373, 374. Of Tasso with, i., 333. Translations 
of, 344, n.. 350 ; ii., 218, 274. See ^Iso L, 113 ; 
ii, 406,411,416. 

Hooka, Dr., it., 420. His Micrographia, 422, 427. 

Hooker, ** Ecclesiastical Polity*' of, i., 300. See 
also 264, 265, 266» 284, 311, 381 ; ii., 45, 124, 138, 
360,363,410. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, br Lambinos, i., 
248 The edition of, by Cruquius, styled the 
Scholiast, 249. Dacier's, ii.,274. ** De Arte po- 
eticA," 370, 300. Odes of, i., 40^ 337; ii.. 166. 
ImiUtors <H^ 166, 167, etpauim, 

Horrox, scientific discoveries of, ii., 251. 

Hoschius, Sidonius, ii., 185. 

Hospital, De 1', Latin poems of, i., 357. 

Hotimger, Bibhotheca Orientalis of, ii., 431. 

Hoitoman, the ** Franco^Hllia** of, L, 305. Hia 
** Digest," 321. His '* Anti-Tribonianus,'* 333. 

Hoassaye, Amelot de la, ii , 357. 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Obeervations on Drydan, 
and the poet's reply, ii., 411. 

Howell, James, bis ** Dodona's Grove,** ii., 239, 357. 

Hadibras, il, 165, 373, 378. 

Had»on*s Thacydides, ii., 275. 

Hqet, bishop of ATranches, his " Demonstrttio 
Evangelica,** ii., 292. 

•— — , Bishop, antagonist of Scaliger, ii., 24, 237. 
Remarks of, 273. The Index to the Delphin 
classics, 274. His ^ Ceneara Philoeophia Can- 
tesiams,** 307. 

Hughes, works of, i., 371. 

Human nature, on, ii., 104, «( m;., 291, 293. 

Hume, David, Essays of, ii., 98. 

Hunnis, Williana, poems of, t, 345. 

Hunter, observations of, ii., 301. 

Hurd, Bishop, his remarks on Shakspeare, IL, 205, 
n. On Euripides, 386. On Moli^ie, 389. 

Huss, John, L, 319. 

Httteheeon's phihisophieal works, ii., 343. 

Uatien, Ulrie von, tne " Epistols obscuroram vi- 
ronim,** i , 163, n., 166. 

Hutton, Dr., ouotations from, L, 235. 

*k Mathematical Dictionary, L, 394. 

Huygens, mathematician, U, 419. 

Hyde, '* Religionis Persarum Historia** of, ii., 432. 

Hydraulics, science of, ii, 253. 



Hydrostatics and Pnearaaties, L^ 397, 399 > ii.»353. 
Hynns, German, i, 197, 231 ; it, 173. 

Icon Basiliee, author of the, ii, 231. 

Ideas, the association of, ii, 312, 329. Uniteraal, 
322. Oassendi's theory of, 303. Of. reflection, 
304,305,339. Abstract, 316, n. True and false, 
317: On|inof,32a Of 8ensation,331. Simple 
and complex, 333. Innate, 333, 339. 

Idola and &llacies, ii, 78, 88, n., 422. 

Imagination, the, ii, 95, 105. Train of, 106. 

Independents, the, ii, 48. 

India, Portuguese settlements in, t, 407. 

Infidelity, progress of, ii, 58. 

Infinites, theory <^, ii, 97. Infinity, Hobbes against. 
106. 

Inghirami. on Etruscan antiquities, ti, 23. 

Ingulfos, his History, i, 37. 

Innocent X., ii, 285. 

XL, ii., 279, 283. 

XII., ii, 280. . 

Inquisition, the, i, 162, 873, 384. Bibles and nn, 
merous books burned by, 413. 

Inscriptions, ancient, the memorials of the leambg 
of antiouity, i, 68, 177, 410 ; ii, 22, 278, 421. 

Insecu, General History of, ii, 424. 

Insolis, Gualterus de, i, 50. 

Iseanus, Joseph, i.^ 59. 

Isidore of Seville, i., 26. 

luly, Greek learning in, i., 68, 1 13. Academies of, 
117, 12a» 242, 291, 384, 411 ; ii, 221, 269. Uni 
▼ersities in, i, 409 ; ii, 61. Latin poetry of 
modem Italy and of Europe, i, 225, 383 ; ii., 185. 
See Latin. The Tuscan dialect, i., 232, 243, 333, 
385; ii., 221, 403. Taste, i, 175; ii, 367. Its 
decline, i., 232. Criticism, 232, 330, dec, 383. 
Eminent scholars, 177. See the authors, i 



natim, in Index. Poetry and poets of, 99, 131, 
327, 330, 332 ; U., 163, 367, 375, 376, d ; 



Character of poetry, i, 216, dec. Sonnets, splen- 
did and also tedious, 217. See Sonnets. Prose 
authors, 100, 377. See them, nommatim. Letter 
writers, 378, 412. Contrast of Italian and Latin, 
230. Modem LatinisU, their style, 258 ; ii., 20, 
H patsim. Tragedy, i, 226, 359; ii, 186, 188. 
See dramatic authors, nomrnadm. Comedy, i. 
225, 359, ef pauim. The Opera and Melodrame. 
360. NoveUe and works of fiction, 388 ; ii, 217 
Heterodoxy of certain authors, until persecutioiis 
against the Reformation, i, 194, dec. 

JiMxa I., literaturs and pbUoaopby in his reign, i, 
266 ; ii, 175, 184, 217, 228. His " Apology for 
the Oath of AUeftMce,** 26. Principles of gov- 
eroment, 132. His encouragement of the ataie, 
197. The Anabaptists punished by, i, 281. The 
English Bible, ii, 58, 59. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essay on the Female Charac- 
ters of Shakspeare, ii, 205. 

Jansensim, rise of, ii, 48. 

Jansenists, the, and Port Royal Grammarians, i., 
258 ; ii., 273. Their controversy with Rome, 284. 
Writings of Amauld, ib. History of Jansenism, 
ib., n. Persecution of the, 985. Their casuistry 
opposed to that of the Jesuits, 120l Their polite 
hterature, 399. 

JsnseniuSy bishop of Ypres, i. 279. His " Augua- 
tinus," li, 43, 284. Its condemnation, 284. 

Jarchi's Commentary on the Pentateuch, i, 114. 

Jauregni, hia tnnalation of the Aminta of Tasso, i, 
338, n. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his travels in Russia and Per- 
sia, i, 407. 

Jens, Zachary, ii, 254. 

Jesuits, bull of Paul III. establishing their order, i, 
196w Their unpopularity, ii, 29. Their casuisti- 
cal writings, 120, tt ssy., 335, 336. CoUegee and 
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•cbolasUe eatiblishtnenf of the, U 2A<^ 273, 874. 
Their learning, 256. Latin poetry of, it, 20, 381. 
Their influence, i., 273, 285 ; li., 131. Satire upon 
the, 238. Their corruption of moralitY, 121. 
Their mianonaries, Roger and Ricci, in China, I, 
407; ii., 285. Their coUegea in France, 273. 
Seminary at Rome, L, 274. Writinga of Molina 
and Leaaiua. 309 ; ii., 284. See alao 285, 399. 

Jewe1I*8 "Apology," i., 284. "Defence of the 
Apology ,*" 268. 

Jewa, their theory of natural law, 1, 1 19 ; il, 126. 
The Cabala, i, 119, 162. Cabalistic and Rab- 
binical authora, ii, 65. InYention of Hebrew 
Towel pointa, 264. Their hiatory, i, 305. Their 
lawa, il., 432. 

Jobert, hia " La Science dea HMaillea," ii., 278. 

Jodelle, dramaiiat and poet, L, 343. Tragedy by, 
365. Comedies, ib. 

Johaimea Secundua, i., 225. 

John Malpaghino or John of Ravenna, i., 63. 

Johnaon, Dr. SamueU hia Uvea of the Poeta, ii, 
373, 375, n., 376, 378, 305. Hia opinion of Cow- 
ley, 410. See also 129, n. 

Joinville, De, ancient manuacript letter of, i , 51, n. 

Jonson, Ben, hia " Eveir Man m hia Hnmoor," i., 
376. Its merit, ib. His minor poetry, ii, 181, 
183. His plays, 205. The Alchymiat, lb. Vol- 
pone, or the Fox, 206. The Silent Woman, ib. 
Pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd, 181, 183, 
306. This drama the nearest approach to the 
poetry of Shakspeare, 206. His ** Diacoveriea 
made upon Men and Matter," 232. Engliah 
Grammar by, 232, 41 1, n. 

Jonston, Arthur, his *' Delicis Poetarum Scoto- 
rum," ii. 186. His " Psalms," ib. 

, Natural History of Animals by, ii., 257, 
424. 

Jortin*s Life of Eraamus, i., 161. 

Jouberc, eminent in medicine, at Montpelier, i, 
405. 

Journal dea Savans, ii, 406, 407. 

Jouvancy, Latin orationa of, ii, 273. 

Joviua, Pauloa, "de piacibna Romania," i, 240. 
His History, 242. 

Judicium de Stylo Hiatorico, of Scicppius, ii, 20. 

Juffemens des Savana, Baillet'a, ii, 409. 

Julian Period, invention of the cycle of the, by Sca- 
liger, i., 270 ; ii., 24. 

Julie d*Angennaa, ii, 224. " The Garland <^ Jo- 
lia," 224. 237. 

Jungiua, his Isagoge, Phytoacnpica, ii., 425. 

Junma, veralon of Scripture by, i, 200, 405. 

Jupiter, aatellitea of, ii, 432. 

Jurieu, polemical writer, ii, 293, n., 408. 

Juriaprudence, the Civil Law, i, 32, 33, 52 ; il, 
141, 354, 365. The golden age of, i, 321, 322. 
Opponents of the Roman law, 322. See Law. 

Jaaunian Code and Pandecta, i, 52 ; ii, 365, 366. 

KAiMEa, Lord, hia commentary on Shakapeare, ii, 
205. 

Kaatner, i, 77. Paaaage from, on algebraic discov- 
er, 235, n., 393. 

Kepier, hia logarithma, ii., 242. His modem geom- 
etry, ib. Hia Stereometria doliorum, ib. His 
Commenuries on the planet Mara, 247. Hia dia- 
coveriea in optica, 254. On gravitation, 250. 
His demonstrationa, 413. 

King, Gregory, ii., 365. 

|Cing«i the popea claim the power of deposing, i., 
285. EngagemenU of, to their subjecU, ii., 149. 

Kireher, Atbanasius, the M undue aubterraneus of, 
ii, 428. On China, 432. 

KnoUea, hia grammar, i, 264. History of the Turks, 
ii. 229 

Knott, the Jesuit, argument of, ii., 38. 

Koomhert, Theodore, i, 283 i ii, 48. 



Kontn, the, by Pagmno, L, 241, 406. Br llaiieei 

it., 432. 
Kyd, hia tragediea, i, 371, n. 

La BaVTHE, CaractArea de, ii, 348. 

La Croix du Maine, i, 387, 412. 

La Crose, M., reviewer, ii., 407. 

La Fayette, Counteaa de, her novela, ii., 114. 

La Fonteine, Fablea of, ii., 369, 370. 

La Forge of Saumur, ii., 306. 

La Foeae, his tragedy of Manlius, ii , 389. 

La Harpe, criticiama of, i, 342 ; ii, 236, 296, 37S, 
389, 400, 403. 

La Mothe le Vayer, *' Dialognea," dtc, of, ii, 58, 
127, 132, 227. 

La None, political and military discouraea of, l« 
311. 

La PUcette, hia " Eaaais de Morale," ii., 337, 346 

Labbe, Philip, u., 15, 53. 

Lacepede, M., i.^ 401. 

Lstua, Pomponioe, i., 123. 

Lalemandet, " Dectsionea PhiloMphicB" of, ii., 60. 

Lamb, Charlea, ** Specimena of Early EngUah Po- 
eu," i, 369, n. 

Lambinua, his Horace, i., 249. Hia Cicero, ib., n. 

Lami, '• Rh4torique or Art de Parler" of, ii., 402. 

Lancelot, author of the Port Royal Greek Gramma^ 
i, 252 ; ii, 273, 285. His French Grammar, 402. 

Lancilotti, hia " Llioggidi" or ** To-Day," u., 270. 

Landino, critic, i, 106. 

Lanfranc, Archbiahop, acquainted with Greek, i., 
67,68. 

Langiua, Rudolph, i., ill. 

Language, origm of, ii, 107. Unmeaning, 115. 
Effect of ignorance of, and oiot verta^ 116. Ori- 
gin of the French, Spanish, and Italian, i, 33. 
Works on the French, li, 226, 227, 353. Mod- 
em, when rendered fit for poetry, i, 84. Anglo- 
Saxon, the foundation of the Engliah, 44. Span- 
iah jdialecu, 219. Character o! the language, ib. 
Oriental literature, ii., 263, e< tea. On ancient 
and modem, 403. English prose of Dryden, Cow- 
ley, *and others, 400, 410-412. Critical remarks 
thereon, 410, 411. See Greek, Latin, dec, in 
this Index. 

Langoet, Hubert, " Vindicis contra tyrannoe" oi, 
i, 305, 308 ; ii, 362. 

Larivey, French comediea by, i, 366. 

Larroque, M., ii., 363. 

Laacaria, Conauntine, i., 93. Hia Greek grammar, 
103. 

-, John, i, 148. Not to be confounded with 



Conatantine Laacaria, 149, n. 
Latin* poetry of the dark agea universally jejune, i., 
29. Low Latin unfit to expreaa any popular aen- 
timent, 84. The Ciceronian atyle, 174, 17& 
Modern Latin poeto, 129, 383 ; ii, 184, 186, 187. 
Editions of claaaica, i, 104, 131, 244, 248. 264; 
ii, 18, 272, 273, d jmmmi. Ita vulgar dialect, 
atvled quotidiamtMf jidutria, and usualia, i, 34. 
Clergy preached in, 35. Modem Latin poeta, 1 15, 
224 ; li., 185. Compariaon of cultivauoo oi, on 
the Continent and in England, i, 265. Latin 
atyle in the fifteenth century, 64. In the six- 
teenth and aeventeenth centuriea, 231, 254, 255^ 
356 ; ii, 273, 381. Decline of clasaical learning, 
i, 255, 259, 261 ; ii., 272. Latinitjf of the seven- 
teenth century, 20, 21. Predilection o( modem 
authora for the language, 19. Methoda of learn- 
ing, 351 , 352. Latin metrea imitated in the mod* 
em languagea, i, 333, 344, 350. Reatrictiooa on 
the presa, a cause of the use of Latin by men of 
lettere, 414. Latin compared with French and 
Italian, ii., 403. Various remarks on learning, 
and the atudy of the claaaica. See Leamii^. ac 



Latini, Branetto, i, 41. 
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Lttims Latimm, hit claMicalenimBca, i» 9SQ. • 

Lantadmarians, teneU-of tba. il, 40. S87. 

Laud, Arehbiahop, ii, 90. 30, 47. Hia addkiona to 
the Bodleian hbnrr, 980. 

Lauder, ii, 180, 370, n. 

Laura, i., 384. 

Law, early MS 3. booka of, on Darcbmenl^ i, 02. 
Legal atudiea facilitated, ib. Unwritten fcndal 
cuatoma reduced into treatiaea, ibi Roman and 
ciYil, banded down in perpetual aocoeanon of 
agra, ib. Codaa of Thiaoaoaiua and Jnattaiam 
have alwaya been in foice, ih. Study of CiTil, 
32, 33 ; iL, 354, 300. Of naUona, 1,323,394,300; 
ii., 151, 353, 355, 300. Writera on Roman miia- 
prudence, 305. The " Corona June CiviUa,^300L 
On public law, i., 330. Theory of natuval law, 
300 ; u., 143. writeia on junapradence, i., 321- 
324. Canon law, the, 324. 

Lawrence, reciuaprofesaor of Greek, i., 902. 

Lazarillo de Tonnea, bv Mendoza, i, 309, 

Lo BoBof, reaearcfaca o( i., 34. 

Le Clerc, John, criticiama oC ii.* 274, 875, 209, 20a 
Hia commentary on the Old Teatament, 2801 
Hia Bibliotb^qne Univeraelle, Oec, ib. Other 
worka of, i,2iB; 11,42,200,301,303,407. Hia 
" Parrhaaiana," 409. 

Le Grand, worka of, ii, 300. 

Le Long, Polygloit of, ii, 43L 

Le Haiatre, forenaic apeecbea of, ii, 927, 980. 995. 

La Sage, hii Gil Bias, i, 389; it, 235. 

Le Toumeur, dramatist, il, 310. 

League, Holy, tenets of the, i, 308. Satire Menip- 
pee, upon the, 379. 

Uake, CoL William Martin, hia <« Morea,"i,09,n. 

Learning, retrospect of, in the Middle Agea, i , 20. 
Lose of, on the fall of the Roman Empire of the 
West, ib. Ita rapid decNne in the sixth century, 
ib. The Church an aarlvm for, 90. Profiine 
learning obnoxiooa to the Chriatiaa |>neatbood, 
ib. Their influence in the preaervatioB of, ib. 
Clerical education reirived in the monaateiies of 
Ireland, 27. Classical learning revived at York 
and in the Anglo.SaxoQ Church, ibw Cathedral 
or conventual achoola esublishea under Charle> 
magna, ib. iu progreaa in the tenth centorv, 20. 
Modem languages forming only a colloquial jar> 
gon, ill conveyed either grace ot aentimemt for 
the poetry, 20l Cireumatancea that led to the 
revival of, 30. UniversitieB, investigation of Ro- 
man law, study of pure Latin, ib. In the fifteenth 
century, 131. Accoont of the profess of polite 
learning, arts, and sciences, 20l ; ii., 70, 272, K 
poMMim. Decline d. i, 955^ 259, 901 ; ii, 13, if 



Lebriza, Spanish commentator, i, 100, 17L 

Lee, dramatic worka of, ii, 300. 

Leeuwenhoek, anatooiiat, ii., 430. 

Lefevre. See Paber. 

Legislative authority, on. ii., 300, 301. 

Leibnitz, observationa or, i, 171 ; ii, 80, 103, 331. 
His correspondence with Boesuet on an agree- 
ment in religion, 282, 903. ** On Roman Law,** 
905. Preface to that work, i, 987 ; ii, 490. Hia 
Protogsa, 429. 

Leigh's Critici Saora, ii, 54. 

Leipsic press, the, i., 131. The Leipsic Acta^ iiy 
408. 

Leroene, Italian peat, ii, 300. 

Lemery, his Cours de Chymie, ii, 493. 

Lenses, on, ii., 250. Curves of, itL 

Lao Africanna, i, 400. 

-— X., the patron of the literati ef hia age, i, 148, 
102, 174, 225, 244. His authority attacked by 
Lather, 103. 

I«eon, Fra Luia Poney de, 1, 337. 

Leonard of Piaa, i, 935, 303. 

LMniceQuab Nioolaa, physician, i, 337. 



Leonme ihymea, i, 59. 

Lspklua. •Aaiedyattiibotedto,i,190. Other worka 
Qi% ib. 

LernunM.^ *• Hist. Gdn. dn Droit** by, i, 391, a. 

L*£atnvife» 84r Roger, ii, 4ia 

Leslie, hta •* Short Method with the Deists,** ii, 892. 

Losaiua, the Jesuit, ii., 284. 

Leunclavina, hia veraion of Xenophon, i, 248. 

Levaaseur, acquainted with the circnlatioo of the 
blood, i., 239 ;ii, 259, n. 

Levita, Elias, i., 241. 

LeziooMk i.f 120, die. See Dictionariee. 

Leydeo, Univeruty of, i, 400. The ProliassorB, iv, 
895. The Ubrary, I., 410 ; ii, 205, 908, 300. 

Libanias, coped by Ben Jonson, ii^ 900. 

Liberty, civil, ii, 359l 

— — , natoiml, ii, 130. 

Librariea, public, university, and private, i,01, lOOl 
174, 244, 410, 411 : iL, 800, 207, 200, 200. 

Library, Royal, founded at Paiia by Charlea T., i, 
01. 

Libomio, hia Tolgari Elsgamie^ i, 938. 

Liceto„ Fortonio, ii, 01. 

Lightfoot, Biblical worka of, ii, 54. 

Liuus, mathematician, i, 390. 

Lilly, i., 371. Hia » Euphuea,** 300» 388. 

Limborch, an Arminian aivine, ii., 980, 209. 

Linacre, eminent EMiiah pbyaician, i, 133, 108, 837. 

Linnaus, his claasincation of animala, i, 380 ; ii, 
257, 424. His Critica Botanica, 420. 

Lipsius, Justus, on ibe Roman miUtor^ ayatem, i, 
208. On Roman antiquities, ih. Defence of, 248; 
His style, 250, 250, n. : ii , 13, 20. He renonnces 
the Protestant creed, l, OOSL The ** Politaca** oi; 
311. 

Lisle, De, his map of the vrorld, ii, 438. 

Liater, Dr., hia Synopais eonchylionim, ii., 484. 
On Botany, 42a On Geology, 429. 

LiTia AToac or Europe, want of taate in the tenth 
and succeeding centuries, i, 20. Modem Ian- 
guagea, 33, el fouim. Progreaa of philologv, 244. 
Latm and Greek atodiee, 244, 245* 940, 965, 201, 
stMi. The seventeenth century, ii., 13, 00, 
Of Italr, 103, 307. Of France, 170, and 
throughout tne two volumea. Of Germany, i., 
29, 108, 131, 220, 245, 254, 255 ; ii., 185, 90O> 879, 
History of English literature, i, 44, ' 
&c. ; ii, 174, 107, 230, 230, 874, dec Of 
Holland, i, 200 ; ii, 17, 173, 105, die. Ancient 
literature in the aeventeeath century, 879, 974. 
The revival of lettera, and occaaional decliiie of^ 
patnm. Its salutary Influence oo tbe public taate 
considerable under EKaabetb, i, 414. Cheeked 
bv the prohibitioQ of booka and preases, 413. 
early reviews and their editors, ii, 400-400. 
Seb NAMsaor lbaknbd men throdohout THia 
Inoez. 

lAiatgjt An|(licaii, by Whttaker, i, 903. 

Livy, hie Hwtory, i, 907. Commentary en, 200. 

Iiobel, the " Sttroium adversaria** of, i, 408. 

Lobeyra, Vaapo de, hia Amadia de Gaul, i, 100; ii, 
934. 

Loci CommQoea or theological aystema, i, 987« 

Thedlogici, i, 987. 

Locke, John, his philoeophy, ii, 97, 980, 300^ n., 
317. Hia " Letter on ToleraUon," 993, 994» n. 
He did not borrow from Gaasendi, 300. Hia ori- 
' ity, 332. His *< Essay on the Human Un- 
widing,** 99, 1 10, 305, 387, sC tea. Hia •< Con- 
duct of Ibe Underatandtng,** 330, 334, 349. Mer- 
ita of hia <« Treatise on Edneation,*' 349. lu de- 
leeta, 35a **On Government,'* 350>301. Ob* 
aervatiom thereon, 309. ** On the Coin*" 301 
HieeBila,302. Observationa on hii style* 419. 

Lodhroft Regner, aong of, i, 90. 

LodgOp poems by, i, 347, 371. 

Log^tnma, invention of, ii., 940. 
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DIDEX. 



Logic, Um Parimn tchool of, i., 81. TVettite on, 
£, ei, 6lc The Aristotelian method, L, 298 ; ii , 
299. DeKirtes's Logic, 92, 100. Of Oaaaendi, 
302, 304, 307. Hobbet's, 117. Of Jean SilTain 
Regit, 307. The Port Rojral " Art de Penaer," 
299, 307, 306, 300« 333. Locke**, 328, <f m^. 
Aconico*B *' de Methodo/* dec, i., 297. Of Ra- 
mas, 298; ii., 69. Of Bacon, 77, 83, 85. Of 
WallJs« 299. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controrersy, ii., 289. 

Ijohenstein, imitetor of Ond, ii., 372. 

London, pablishers of literary works in, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The press prohibited excepting 
only m London, Oxford, and Cambridge, L, 413. 

Longimis, translation by Boilean of^ ii., 406. 

Longoltos, Latin scholar, i , 175 ; IL, 21. 

Longomootanus. scientific writings of, i., 306. 

Lord's Prayer, the, i., 406. 

Lotichius, German poet in Latin, i, 356. 

Louis XIII., n., 127, 171. 

XIV., ii., 273, 293. His dispute with Inno- 

cent XI., 279. His reign, 357, 382. PoeU and 
literati of his age, 127, 193, 369, 381, 399, 402. d 



Lovelace, ii., 182, 372. 

Lower, chinirgical researches of, ii, 430. 

Loyola, Ignatias, i., 177. Foaoder of the order of 
JesoiU, 196, 274 ; ii., 12U 

Lucan, his Pharsalia, i, 106; ii., 372» 373, 404. 

Locian, ii., 414, 415. 

LuUi, musical composer, ii., 393. 

Lully, Raymond, hia new Method of Reaaoning, I, 
171. 

Luther, Martin, his thesis ss to Indulgences and 
Pur|;atory. i., 163. Popularity of, ib. Account 
of his tenets, 164. Explanation of his doctrines, 
165, &c., 285 ; ii., 41. His writings, i., 165, n., 
287. Satire on, 228. A ntinomian extravagances 
of, 187. His controversy with Erasmus, 190. 
Their increasing dislike, 191 . Life oi, 255. His 
preaching,- ii., 55. Confession of Augsburg, i., 
188, 271, dec. His character, 197. Not intoler- 
aht^l. His hymns, 197. His critical opiniona, 
ii, 863, n. Lutheran principles or the Italian 
writers, i., 194. Of the Germans, ii, 282. 
, Lotheran Churchea, ii., 54, 56. 

Lutherans. See Reformation. 

Lycophron, Cassandra of, ii., 170. 

Lyooethenes, Conrad, i, 412. 

Lyd^te, his poems, t., 170, 222, 223. 

Lydiat, Chronology of, ii, 24. 

Lyon, Mr., i, 263. 

Lyndsay, David, merit of his poems, i., 221 

Lyric poetry, i, 332, n. ; ii., 165, 371, sc 

Lystas, Athenian orator, i, 284. 

Masillon, i, 51. 

Macaronic poetry, i, 333. 

M<Crie, Dr., History of the Reformation by, i, 195, 
n., 196, n. 

tM*Cullock, Mr., observations of, ii, 363, n. 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his writings in political jphiloe- 
ophy published poethuroousfy, i, 211.. His trsa- 
tiae of the Prince, 211, 304. He was secretary 
of government at Florenoo, 21 1 . He aooght the 
patronage of Julian de* Medici, ib. Probable in* 
lluences that governed him, ib. His motives, 21 1 , 
212. His maxims not so immoral as has been al- 
leged, 212. Some of them perilous to society, ib. 
Palliation of the doctrinea in his ** Prince," ib. 
His Discourses on Livy , 21 3. Leading principlea 
of, ib. Permanence, the object of his sjrstem of 
government, ib. Influence of his writings, ib. 
History of Florence, its luminous develop- 
it, 214. His dramas, 146. His <• Mandrago- 
la" and « Clitia." comedies, 225, 377. His *< M- 
phegor," 830. His Hiatory, 248. Comptriaonof 



«Bodin*k«'R«pabUc'' with, 320. Of Baton wito. 

ti., 128. Hia taste and diction, i, 377, 414. Um 

<* Golden Ass** from Apuleius, 377. 
Macintosh, Sir James, quoted, Ii., 162, 344. 
Mackenxie, Sir George, Essays of, ii, 413. 
Madden, Sir Frederic, i., 372, n. 
Madness, Hobbes on, ii, 115. 
Maatlin, mathematician, i., 395. 
Maffei, History of India by, i, 407. 
Magalotti, letters of, ii., 399. 
Magdelenet, French lyric poet, ii, 184, n. 
Magellan, circumnavigator, i, 242, 407. 
Magic, writers on, ii., 65. 
Maggi, poems of, ii, 368. 
Magnen, theories of, ii, 64. 
Magnetism, medical, ii, 263. 
, terrestrial, i, 398. 



His '* Sophonia- 



Maintenon, Madame de, ii, 387. 
Mairet, dramatic author, ii., 193. 

be," 196. 

Maittaiie, his Life of Henry Stephens, i, 249, n. 
Malala, John, Chronicle of, ii., 276. 
Maldonat, his Commentary on the Evangelists, i, 

287. 
Malherbe, accurate French versifier, ii., 170. Hie 

gallantry, ib. 
Malebranche, ii., 91. His *' Traits de la nature et 

la grAce,** 285, 266, 306. ** Lettrea du p^re Mal^ 

branche,*' 286. His " Recherrhe de ia V«rit4," 

309-316L His style, 309. His character, 316. 

Compared with Paacal, ib. 
Malleville, French poet, ii., 171. 
Mallory's " U Morte d'Arthur," i, 391. 
Malone*s Shakspeare, i. , 372, n., 373 ; ii., 205, 410^ n. 
Malpighi, boUmcal works of, ii, 427, 428. 
'* Mambriano,** poem of Francesco Bello, i., 131. 
Man, natural history of, ii., 257, 268. His state, 

76, 136, 291 , 339. His soul, 95, 96, 303, 304, 331. 

(See Philosophy.) Human nature, 291, h pasrim. 

Metaphysical inquirv regarding, i, 291 ; li., 288. 

See names of metaphysicians in Index. 
Msncini, Hortense, ii., 401. 
Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, i, 148. 
Manfredi. his " Semiramis,**. i, 359. 
Manley, Mrs., ii, 419, n. 
Manners, on, ii., 116. 
Mantoan. Baptists, Latin poet, i ; 129. 
Manuacnpts, wilful destruction of, i., 261, n. At 

Leyden, ii., 265. In the Bodleian library, ib. 

Chmeae MSS., ib. See alao i, 106. 
ManuUus, Aldus, i, 128, 260. See Aldus. 

., the younger, i, 126. 

, Paulos [Paolo Mannsio], works of this 

eminent scholar, i, 175, 180, 246, 256, 258, 378 ; 

ii., 20l 
Manzolli, his Zodiacus Vit», i, 194. 
Maph0us, i, 1 15, 258, 383 ; ii., 22. 
Maps, geographical, a criterion of progress in the 

science, li., 266. Early charts, i, 113, 241, 407, 

408 * ii. 432. 
Marana, John Paul, ii, 418, 419. 
Maranta on medicinal planta, i., 401. 
Marbles, aculptnres, and bronxes, i, 410. The 

Arundelian marbles, ii , 23. 
Marcgraf, his Natural History of Braxil. ii, 85fl^ 

257. 
Marco Polo, Travels of, i, 148, 407. 
Marculfus, grammatical rules of, i, 35. 
Mariana, " de Rege,** i., 309 ; ii , 131. History of 

Spain by, i, 409. 
Marmi, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of his school, 

fi., 163, 176, 185, 367. His Adone, 164. Story 

of Psyche, 165. 
Marlianus on the Topography of ancient Rome, u» 

176,266. His " Fasti consulares," 177. 
Marlowe, plays of, ii, 197. Song by, i, 347. His 

« Hero and Leander," " " 



" from MusBus. 350. •«T«ai- 
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barkine," 808. «< Jew of MaHat" dOO* " Ma- 
phMtophelM," ib. •« Edward 11.,** ib. 

Marot, Clemenc, aimpUcity of hia atyle, or naivet^^ 
i., 220; ii, 171,909. 

Mamcci'a Koran, ii., 432. 

Marriage, oq, iL, 140. 

Mare, the planef , ii., 247. 

Marahain, Sir John, hia ** Canon chionicua JEgyp- 
tiacva," ii., 278. 

MaraUNi, ntirec by, 1, 349. Dramatic woika of, ii, 
218. 

Martial d*Auvergne, hia Vigilea de la mort de 
Cbarlee Vil., L, 128. 

Marallua, Latin poema of, i., 129, 383. 

Marrell, Andrew, ii., 378, 380. 

Mary I. of England, her reign unfaTourable to learn- 
ing, I, 201, 307, 310, 379. 

, queen of ScoU, i., 307, 310, 342. 

Maaiaa, i.i 405. 

Maaia of Venice, anatomiat, i. 239. 

Matainger, Philip, hia " Virgm Martyr," ii.. 214. 
General nature of hia dramaa, ib. Hia delinea- 
tions of character, ib. His subjects, 215. Beao- 
ty of hia style, ib. Hia comic talent, ib. His tra- 
gedies, ib. His other plays, 210l His character 
of Sir Giles Overreach, 215, 210. Critiqae on, 
210,390. 

Materia Medica,]., 401. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, the, i, 77, 98, 
234, 391. Mathematical prupoaitiona, ii., 124, 240. 
De Augmentis Scieotiarum of Lord Bacon, 70, 
87, &c. Mathematics of Deacartea, 102, &C. 
Mathematiciana, 419. 

Matthew Paris, i., 124. 

Matthic, Preface to bis Greek Grammar, i , 252, n. 

Mattbioli, hia botanical ** Commentanea on Dioa- 
coridea," i.. 240. 

Maurice, elector of Saxony, i., 278. 

Maurolycus, geometrician, i, 395. Optica by, 397. 

Maxima, ii , 348. 

Mav, supplement to Lucan by, ii, 1 87. History of 
the Pariiament by, 231. 

May nard, elegance of his French poetry, it, 171. 

Mayow, fe^aaays of, ii., 422. On Reapiration, 430. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, ii, 393. 

Mazarin Bible, the, i, 90, 97. Its beauty, 90. 

Mazechius, hia Inacriptiona, i, 177. 

Mazzoni, his treatiae de triplici Vit&, l, 303, 386. 

Mechanica, Uwa of, ii., 251. Of Descartes, 252. 
Writere on, i, 397. 

Meckerlin, German poet, il., 172. 

Medala, authon on, i, 209 ; ii., 278. Collectiona 
ofgemaand, i, 410. 

Mode on the Apocalypae, ii, 54. 

Medici, Coamo de', i.. 94, 385. Hia rule arbitrary 
and jealous, 411, 413. 

\ Lorenzo de,' i, 99, 100, 107, 108, 113, 115, 

117,239. 

, house of, i , 100, 380, 402. Their expulsion 

from Florence, 129. 

Medicine, retiral of therapeutical aeienee, i., 237. 
The Greeka the beat teachera of, ib. Progreas 
towarda accurate iuTeatigation, 404. Valvea of 
the teina discovered, it, 259. The circulation of 
the blood, 259, 430. TranaAision of the blood, 
430. Novel medical theoriea, 431. 

Medieis, Marie de, i, 361 ; ii., 170. 

*< Meditationa of Deecartea," ti, 91, «f m^. Objec- 
tiona by Hobbes, Amaud, &c., to, 94. 

Megiwr, i , 406. 

Mehus, on the Florentine literati, i., 03. Hia Life 
of Traversari, 68. 

Meigret, Louis, the Orthographv of, i, 233. 

Meiners, Compariaon of the Middle Ages by, i, 31, 
02, 03, n. His Life of Hntten, 162, n. 

Meister-singera of Germany, ii., 172. The Mtnne- 
' ^o(i, 42,43. 



Melancbthon, the Reformer, {., 144, 145. 179 ; ii, 
55. A promoter of learning, i, 181 ; ii., 60. Hie 
advice to Luther, i, 188, n. Hia " Loci Com* 
munea," 105, n., 190, 287. Character of that 
work, 193 n. Translation of, ib. Hia " Morelia 
Philoeopbis epitome," 210 Style of his works, 
254. His teneU, 278. His adversaries, ib. 
Chronicie bv, 242. 

M^langea de Litteratore, by d'Argonne, n., 409. 

Melchior, Adan\ i, 255, n. Referencee to, vauim, 

Melville, Andrew, i, 265, 299, 367. 

Menu>ira, political, i, 311. 

, French, i. 409 ; ii., 433. 

Memory, the, ii., 95. 

Mena, Juan de la, i., 140, 385. 

, Christopher de la, ii., 108. 

Mtoage, Latin poema of, ii, 381, 414. On the 
French language, 402. 407. " Menagiana," 400. 

Mendlcakit Fnara, their disputations promoted scbo- 
laatic philosophy, i, 32. Their contention with 
Reuchlin, 102. 

Mendoza, Diego, *Spani8h poet and statesman, l, 
219 ; ii, 107. Hia Laxanllo de Tormes, i., 230^ 
338. 

, his History of the Wir of Granada, ii, 

267. Hiatory of China by, i., 407. 

** Menina e Mofa," early Portuguese romance in 
proae, i., 220. 

Menochius de preaumptionibua, ii, 141. 

Menzini, Benedetto, ii, 368. 

** Mephistophelea** of Marlowe, i., 360. 

Mercator, Gerard, his charts, i, 408. 

Merehant Taylor's school, aututea of, i, 263. 

Mercure, Galant, the, by Vis6, ii., 407. 

Mercury, transits of, ii , 251. 

Meres, •• Wit's Treasury" of, i., 372, n., 376, u. 

Mermaid Club, account of the, il, 205. 

Mereenne, works of, ii, 243. Writea againat Dea- 
cartea, 04. 

Messiah, propbeciea relating to the, ii., 292 

Metaphyaica. See Philoeophy. 

Metastasio, style of, L, 360. 

Metios of Alkmaer, ii., 264. 

Meton, Athenian astronomer, his lunar cycle, i, 27a 

Metre and rhvthm, on, i.,38. 

Meoreius, writings of, ii , 277. On Grecian antiqui- 
ties, 23. 

Mezeray, hia Hiatoire de France, ii., 266. 

Michael Angelo, ii, 330, n. 

Micbeli, Venetian ambsasador, i, 271. 

Mickle'a tranalation of the *< Luaiad" of Camoena, 
l, 339. 

Microecope, the, ii., 255, 430. 

Micyllua, ** de re metricA," i, 182. 



Middle Agea, eminent acholi^ of the, i, 30. 
atureofthe,i 



Liter- 



Middletoo, plays of, ii., 218. 

Millington, Sir Thomaa, ii., 427. 

Milner, Isaac, i., 164. 

Milton,, John, " Paradise Regained" of, i., 131 ; ii, 
182,376,377. Hia Coraua, 183. " Lycidaa," ib. 
The '• Allegro" and •* II Penaeroeo," ib. ** Od^ 
on the Nativity," 184. His " Sonneta," i,330; 
it, 184. Hia ieeling of antiouity genuine, 176. 
His Latin poema, 187, 363. Hia controversy with 
Salmasius, 19. His *• Paradise Lost," 186. 37X 
The polemical writings of, 231, 288. His Trac- 
tate on Education, 349. Imitatea the Greek tra- 
Bdians, 374, 377. Elevation rf hia style, 376. 
is blindness, 376. His paasion for music, ib. 
His celebrity, ib. Critique on, 376, 377. Sam- 
son Agonistes, 377. 

Mind, the human, ii, 321, 323. See Philoeophy. 

^ Spinosa on the, ii., 321. 

Mineralogy of England, ii, 429. 

Miranda, Saa di, Portugueae poet, i, 219. 

** Minoor of Magiatntea," the, i. 345. 
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HiaogocnM, an MTlr c o— dy , U 397. 

Mo<teomacadmTO<;L, 195^381 AllaiioMtothe 

hittory of. &» 165, IM. 
MolaniM, GermMi eootiovtrtMl, li., 983. 
Moliir*, hit geoiw and draoMlie woii% i. 369^ 377, 

n. ; ii., 383. His L'Avara, 389. l/Ecol» det 

FemmM,ib. Lc Misanthrope, 390. LeaFianw 

SavaniM* ib. Taitafle, ib. Booiiaoii Oaoiil- 

honme, 391. Oaorga J)aMHn,ib. ChanctOTCf 

Aiswoita,39U414. 
Molina, hia traaliae on Fiw-will, i.,979. Hia Saaii. 

Pelagian doctiioe cawurad, 379, a. ; i., 43. Hia 

taneia, 384. 
. Molsa, Italian poet,!., 817. Hia Lata poetry, 989. 
« Monarchia Soiipeoraai" a aaiife od the Jaeoite, 

ii., 338. 
Monaaieriae ao ppre a aed at the Refo ra ia ti aM, L, 187. 
Money and Com, on, ii, 347, 384. Mooetaiy wri- 

tinge, 134. 
Monk, biahop of Glouceater, il, 278^ Hia Lilia of 

Bentley, 978, 888» n., 414, n. • 
Monka attacked by EraaaBoa, L. 161. Deapiaed in 

Germany and Switierland, 168. VarioQa nli- 

gKNia oideia, 58. 
MooatreleC, 1, 13a 
Montogn, Mra., her Eaaay, ii, 905. 
Montaigne, bis Essays, i, 301, 379. Their charac- 

teristKs, 301. Hia apngfaUy and rapid thoQghta. 

ib. His independent spirit, ib. He borrowed 

from antiqoily, 308. Hia critical opioiena, ib. 

His good aenae, ib. His nnoral akepticiam, ib. 

By what avthora criticiaed, 303. The charm of 

his simplicity rendered his writiap popular, 303, 

414. AUttsioos to, 980 ; it, 138, 127, 290, 349, 

410, 411. 
MonUnos, Arlaa, i.,990. The Antwerp Polyglot 

by, 405. 
Montemsyor, the ** Diana" of, i., 338, 389. 
Montesquieo, the ** Orandenr et Decadence*' of, ii., 

132. "L'Esprit des Loix," 148. See alao i., 
^ 320 ; ii., 399. His ** Usbek," 41& 
MontfaQfon, references to hia avthority, i^ 50l 
Montluc, memoirs .of» i., 409. 
Montpelier, achool of medicine at» 1, 33. Botaoicil 

garden of, 402. 
Montuda, quoted, I, 234, 235, 392, 395, 398. On 

Indiviaiblea, ii, 943, n. Obaerrationa en Oeone- 

triciana, 243, 244, n., 265. 
Moon, the, ii., 413. 
Moors of Spam, CoiaM^a Hiatory oi the, 1, 890. 

Mooriah lomancea, 134; ii., 167, n. Bee Ro- 
mance. 
Moral Phtloaophy, writers on, ii, 335, 337. 
Moralitiea, dramatic, i, 927. 
Morals, Italian writers' on, i, 303. See Philoeopby, 

moral, Jesoitical Scheme of lax and Mae, ii, 191. 
Mora, Henry, on Witchcrafk, ii, 298. His. meta- 
physical pbiloaophy, 95, n., 309, 317. 
-— ., Sir Thomaa, i., 134, 188. History of Ed- 

ward V. by. 170, 932. His Utopia, 154. 
Morel, John, hia Lexicon, l, 983. 
Morgante Maggiora of Polci, i, 116; ii., 185. 
Morhof, ouotationa from hia Polyhiator, i, 172, 161, 

252, n., 263, 281 ; ii., 80, 383, 400. 
Morin, Pniteetant theologian, ii , 264. 
Morison, Dr., professor of botany, ii., 485. His 

works, ib. 
Momay, Do Pfesais, i, 283 ; ii, 28, 81, n. 
Moseilanns, Petnis, i, 188. 
Moaea, the Pentateoch, ii, 290. Moaaic history of 

the Delage, dtc, 428. Instttatione, 431. 
Moaheim, his " Ecclesiastical History," i, 165,284, 

288 ; ii, 284, n. 
Mothe le Vayer, U, his Dialoguea, ii., 58, 127, 139, 

227. 
Moafiet, hia Theatmm Inaectorom, ii, 257. 



Mooaaet, FreBC9 poet, k, 344, tL 

Molgrave, Lord, hie Eaaay on Poetry, ii, 408^ ik 



~*a poema, ii, 378, 380l 



Man, Thomaa, on Foreign trade, ii, 363. 

Monday, tranalator of Amadia do Oaul, i, 188,391 

Mnndinna, anatomical worka of, i, 838. 

Monater, Sebeatian, i, 242L 

, German acboole at, i., 1391 

Morat, Madame, novels of, ii, 418l 

Mnratori, DieMitatioM, dec, of, quoted, i., 34, 69^ 
100,328,330. Delia PerfcttaPoeeia,ii, 183, n., 
184, a. 

Muretoa, Mare Antony, great utilitY of Vavia Lee- 
tionea, i, 947. His editor Ruhimeoins of Ley- 
den, ib. Diversity of hie aubiecta, ib., n. Oc»> 
tioneo<;957. Hie Latin atyle, 257, 358. Onthe 
maseacre of St. Bartholoaiaw'a, 987, n. 

Hoswua, editiooa of, i, 196, 383. 

Mnaculua, theological writer, i., 288. 

Muaic, choKh. t , 380^ ». Opeiatic, 38L Tim 
melodiaaw, ib. 

Mueurva, Marcua, i, 128, 148. 

Myaleriee, drannatie, their origin, i, 123. Of France^ 
227,365. OfEogfend, 134. Of Germany, ibu 

Myaticfem, ii, 64. 

Mythology, writem on, i^ 989. 

NiBAiio, Torrea, Spanish comediea oi, i, 89iL 

Namea, on, ii, 107, 106, 109. 

Nantea, Edict of, i, 283 ; ii, 48. Revocatioo of 

the edict of, 981, 293L 
NanteuH, epignm on a portrait hj, ii, 237, a. 
Napier, John, of Merchistoo, his iarentioii of loga- 

nthros, ii., 240. His tables, 241. 
Naplea, Academy of men of learning at, i, 130. 
Naidim, works of, ii., 23 *' Roma Antica" of, 277. 
Nash, dramatic author, i, 366, o., 371, 388. 
Natalia Cornea, ** Mythoiogla** of, i, 245. 
Nations, rights of, ii, 151, 154. See Law. 
Natural History, progress of the study of, i, 239 ; 

ii., 258, 423. Gesner's works on, i, 399. 
Nature, law of, ii, 338, 341, 344. Ph«MWiena,81. 

Laws of, 138, 137. 
Naod4, Gabriel, hie Conaid4rationa aur lea coupe 

d*«tat, ii, 138. His '* NMdmma," i, 292 ; E, 58, 

61,409. 
Naugerina, Latin aoet, i, 998. 
Navarre, Queen ol, ** Hietoin dee Amana fortna4a," 

i,388L 
Neander, Michael, grammarian, i, 9S4. Eroto- 

mata Ling. Hebmn ci, 405. 
Newton, Sir laaac, worka of, li, 88, 255, 429l Hia 

Principia, 331. Definition ol Algebra by, i, 394^ 

The Newtonian aystem, ii, 251, 419. Hia die- 

oyreriee in chymiatiT, 498. 
Netherlands, persecution of Pioteatanta in the, i, 

Nicene feith, the, ii., 288. 

Nioenm, le Ptee, biographical woika of, i, 174, n., 

250, n., 304, n. 
Nioholaa V., a patron of leanung, i, 91 . Character 

of, ib. <'LettaraofinduIgence''hy, 98,n. 
Nicole, EeaaM do Morale, dec., oi; ii, 981, 288,308, 

337. 
Niebohr on the antiquities of Rome, i, 868. His 

History 9|uot«d, ib., n. 
Nile, the river, i, 408l 
NiioUns, Marina, lexico«npher,i, 178; ii,21. Hia 

principlee of philoeopby, i, 297, 298, n. 
Noah, Seven PrecepU of the sons of, ii, 126. 
Nominalists, the, i, 33. Nominaliam, its charaetei^ 

33,110; ii.,60, 118. 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, ii^ 366. 
Norris, Essay on the Ideal world by, ii, 317. 
North Sea, the, i., 407. 
** Noece Teipeum,*' poem by Sir John Daviee, u 

349; ii, 175. 
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Nott, Dr., Iiu cbancter cf die poets Bvn&f and 

Noue, La, ** Dlscours" of, i., 311. 

Novels, Italian, i.« 229, 388. 8paaiah,38B. FVenck, 

122, 389 ; H., 415. 
Nowell, master of WeatmiBater school, i., 182,284. 
NQmismatica, on, I, 269, 410 ; ii, 278. 
Nonei or Pincienua, L, 180. Hia Gfedi frunanr, 

252. 
«* Nut-browB Maid,** tlie, I, 170. 

Oath of allegiance, it., 26. 

Oacha, on, ii., 121. Promisaary* H9. 

Obedience, pasaive, i., 306; il, 46, 131, 13S. He- 
siatance by svbjecta nnlawfal, 144. 

Ochino, Bernard, i., 195. 

Ockham, William, 1, 33, UO, HI ; ii^ 124, 12$^ 

Ockland, the Angloram Prelia bjr, i, 358. 

Odyssey, the, iL, 418. 

OScolampadius, reformer, i, 151, 164, 186, 191, 255. 

Olaus Magnoa, i., 400. 

Oldenburg, editor of the Philooophical Tnuiaactiona, 
dEC, ii., 42a 

Oldham, satire of, ii., 878, 380. 

Olearios, his Travels in Raaaia, ii., 266. 

Olira, Peret d', i., 209. 

Onheloa, Cbaldae paraphraae of the Pentateuch by, 
i, 171. 

Ophelia, Shakapeare'a character of, ii., 210. 

Opitx, German lyiic poet, ii., 172, 173. 

Oporinua, printer, i., 255. His press prohibited, 4 13. 

Optics, science of, L, 396 ; ii., ia2,254»26B. Diop- 
trics, science of^ 253, 254. 

Oratory, Coomntion of the, ii., 297. 

Orieo, drama by Politian, i., 123. 

Oriental literature and languagea, 1, 170, 241, 405 ; 
ii., 431. Poetry, 168. 

Orlando Forioao of Arioeto, i., 166, 335. 

** Orlando Innamorato," the, of Boiardo» i, 130. lu 
continuation by Agostini, ib. Some account of 
Bemi*s poem oC; 194. Rewritten by Bemi, 218. 
Domenichi*s alteration of, ib. 

Otaitholosy, wiitera on, ii., 256, 423. 

OrteKoa, Theatnim OrbtB Teiraram of, i., 408. 

Orto, Decio da, i., 359. 

Osbom's Advice to his Son, iL, 130. 

Osorius, Bishop, his **de Gloria,** i., 258. 

Otway, dramatiat, il, 360. His Venice Preserved, 
389,396. The Orphan, 396. 

Oughtred, his " davia mathematica,** il, 244, n. 

Orerall, Bishop, his Convocation Book, iL, 358. 

Overburjr, Sir Thonua, hia ** Charactera,** ii., 232. 

Ovid, imitated by Milton in his Latin poems, ii., 
187,374. Hia Metamorphoses, l, 168,333. ^ee 
also ii., 164, 170, 372, 382, 412. 

Oviedo or Gonzalo Henandes, hia India, i., 242. 

Oxford, University of, L, 31, 409. It created ita 
own patrona, 32. Greek lectarea, 160, n. The 
University press, 364. Lectarea in Greek and 
Latin, 192. Latra poetry, il, 388. The Bodleian 
library, i., 410 ; il, 367, 268. 

Padua, UdI versity of, L, 33, 171, 307, 41 1. School- 

men of, 291; u., 61. 
Pagninoa, versioR of the EvaogUe by, L, 29a 
Peinlen, the Bologneae achooi, i, 336. 
Palearioa, Aoniua, on the Immoitality ef the Soul, 

L,225. 
Paleatrina, church music improved by^ L, 36a 
Pale/, Dr., hia Moral PhUosophy, iL, 341, 842, 347. 

Hm objections to Orotius, 158. 
Paliogemua SteUatua or ICanzoUi, L, 194, 22S. 

, hie " Zodincva Vitav," L, 356^ 383. 

PaUavidno, Feiranle, il, 221. 

— — , Sforza, il., 222. 
" Pahneiin of Olive,*' romance, L, 329, 380. 
- ' -*• of England, L, 388. 



Palmieri, the «< Ytte Civile" ofj L, 100. 

Palsgrave's French grammar, t., 333. 

Pancirollus, his " Notitia DigniUtum," t.,260. 

Pandolfinl, hia moral dialogue, L, 100. 

Paniisi, Mr., on the Orlando Inoamorato, i., 194,0. 
On the extemporaneous comedy, ii., 169, n. On 
the " Amadjgi** of B. Taaso, L, 332, n. 

Panviniua, Onuphrius, his learning, L, 287. De 
civitate Romana, ib. De Ludia Ciroenaibns, 268. 

Panser, Annates Typographici, L, 99. 

Paper, its invention, i., 50. It eupeiaeded the pap- 
yri, parchments, waxen tablets and atyle, ib. 
Date of linen paper in controversy, ib. Cotton 
paper preceded that from linen rag, ifo. Charters 
and peper bvlla on cotton paper, ih. First used 
in the Greek empire in the twelfth century for 
MSS.,ib. In Italy in the thirteenth, ib. Among 
the Saraoena it was of reoMter antkiuity, fb. 
Called Charta Damaaoena, being used by Ara- 
bian litenti, ib. Lmen peper datea from A.D. 
1100, ib. Of mixed material!, 51. Not of rapid 
tntrodactaoo, 52. Excellence of the linen paper 
firrt oaed for books and printing, ib. 

Papias, his Latin dictionary, L, Si His acquaint- 
ance with Greek claasics proved by his Latin ver- 
sion of some lines of Hesiod, 08. 

Pappua, editiona of, L, 395w 

Papyri e^nployed for all doconenta nnder Charle- 



magne, i., 50, n. The Egyptian, iL, 271. 
'arscelaua, his speculative pbiloaophy ' 
described, L, 238 ; iL, 262. 



liloeophy in medicine 
School ef, L, 405; 
ii., 64, 60, 430. 

" Paradise of Dainty Devices, the,** L, 345. 

Paruloxea, Hobbee'a, iL, 113. Of Sir Tbomae 
Browne, 129. 

Pareos, on the Epiatle to the Romana, IL, 134. 

Parchments, the use of them mnch anperseded by 
the invention of paper, L, 50. Their expense, ib. 
Erasure of M88. theieoo, for the eake of new 
writings, ib. Monuments of learning and record 
thereby lost, ib. Restoration of some effected, ib. 
Law-books generally MSS. on, 52. 

Par6, Ambroiee, chirorgical writer, L, 404. 

Parental authority, u., 138, 146, 368. 

Parfre, John, hie mystery ** Candlemaa-Day,** i , 
227. . 

Paria, University of, its scholastic philosophy, L, 
30. Its inciease, 31, 18a First Grsek press, 
144, 1 79. its repute for philological pnrsuita, 246. 
The Royal Ubrary, 4ia NominalisU of, HI 

Parker, Archbishop, L, 410, 412. 

Parkinson, his " Theatrum boUnicam," il., 250. 

Parliament, Engliali, and constitution, ii., 361. 

Parraenidea on heat and cold, i, 292. 

** Pamaaaos, News from,** by Boocalini, IL, 23a 

Parties in a state, L, 308. 

Panita, Paolo, *- Discorsi politici** d; L, {18. ' 

Pascal, his experiments on the Pny de iDdme, ii., 
Zj^. Writingsof.285,311,316. His «< Thoughts,** 
290, 817, 33^, 34a His «« Provincial Letters," 
290,335. On yiiraclea,29a On Geometry, 317. 
His revefen>9e for i^igion, 3ia His acu^ obser- 
vation, 318, 399. 

Pasqoier, L, 365, 366. Hia *' ReeheKbea de hi 
France,** 38a 

Passavanti, leKgioos writer, L, 100. 

Passerat, Latin poet, L, 387. 

Passions, the, iL, 315, 323, 338. Analyats ^, 113. 

Paston Letters, the, l, 170. 

Pastoral rommwe described, L, 147 ; iL, 236. Poe- 
tiy, t., 346, 347, 887; iL,371. Dramas, L, 359 ; 
ii., 188. 20a 

Pastoriu, sonnet on Genoa by, iL, 36a 

Patemo, Ludovico, L, 329. 



Patin, Guy, ii., 58^ IJj^^^ 



Patrizzi, Francis, l,2 
patetics," 29a 



Hm* 
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Palm, forsniic speeches of, iL, 887, 205, 400. 

Paul, St, Epistles of, ii, 288. 

IL, pope, i., 100. 

III., pope, establishes the Jesoits, i., 196. 

Convokes the Cooncil of Trent, 197, 276^ 285. 

IV., i, 276, 413. 

v., i., 279, n. ; il, 28, 43. His dispute with 

Venice, 26. 

Peacock, Mr., definition of algebra by, i^ 393, n. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, ii., 297. 

and Cassttbon, notes on Diofenee Ijaettina 

by, ii., 275. 

Pecquet, medical obeerrations of, ii., 908. 

Peelp, plNTS of, i., 370. 

Peiresc, Nicolas, his learning, it, 142, 262, n., 271. 
Hts trarela, 271. His additions to Botany, ib. 
Scientific discoveries, ib. Liteiarrxeal of, 272. 

Pelagian cootioversy, the, ii., 284. The Semi Pe- 
lagians, i., 278, 279. Their hypothesis, ii., 41 . 

Pelissoo, his History of the French Acsdemy, ii, 
171,225. 

Pellegrini, Camillo, his controversy with the Acad- 
emy of Florence, i., 131, n. Hia poems, 328. His 
dialogne ** II Caraffa,*' 385. 

Pelletier, Algebra of, i., 392. 

», •« Art of Poetry," i., 386. Also his ver- 

sion of Horsce, ib., n. 

Pellican, his religions tenets, i., 164. Hit Common- 
tarii Biblioram, 241. 

Pembroke, William, Eari of, il, 179, n., 180, 162. 

Pennant's British Zoology, i , 401. 

Pensees diverMs sur la com^te de 1680, by Bayle, 
ii., 406. 

Percy's Keli^oes of Ancient poetry, I, 352. 

Peregrino, his writings, li., 222 

Pereira, Gomes, the Margarita Antoniana, i., 298. 

Periera, Bonaventare des, his ** Cymbalum roundi," 
i, 289, n. 

Perizonios, i^ldogical works of, ii., 22, 273. 

Perkins, Cslvinistic divine, ii , 125. 

Perotti, Comacopia, 6(c, of, i., 115. Medical 
works of, 182. 

Perpioiauot, Jesuit of Vslencia, i , 258. 

Perrault, Charles, his Parallel of the Anciento and 
Modems, ii.. 405, 414. Tales by, 416. 

, Nicolas, his ** Morale des J^suites," ii., 

336. 

Perron, Do, cardinal and archbishop of Sens, ii., 28. 
His ulent and influence, 28, 31, p. ** Perroni- 
anil/' 400. 

Persecution of Protestants, 1, 195. In Spain, 196 
in the Low Countries, ib. Day of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 299, 31 1, 319. By the two Maries. 307, 345. 

Persian language, 6(C., the, i., 406 ^ ii , 265, 432. 

Persons, Jesuit, i., 286, 31 1. 

Perspective, writers on the science of, i , 397. 

Penizzi, i., .^97. 

Petsvius, chronological works of the Jesuit Petau, 
i., 270 ; ii., 24, 276. His Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin poetry, 164. Hie *' Dogmau theologica,** 
63,28a 

Peter Cloniacensis, his Treatiae against the Jews, 
i., 51. Explanation of his words " ex rasuns ve- 

. terum pannonim," ib. 

Peter Lombard, his *' Propositions of the Fathers,*' 
i, 31, n. His ** Liber SenieMtiarum," 6& 

Peter Martyr, hit epistles " de rebus Oceanicis," i., 
172, 173, n., 195, 400. 

Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian laws, ii., 24. 

Petrarcti, tbe first restorer of letters, i.. 44, 62. Hit 
Lstin style, 62. His poem of Africa, 63. His 
** Eclogues," ib. His Sonoeu and Canzones, 
243, 330, 384. Remarks on his poetry, ii., 221. 
Imitators of, i., 329, 384. 

Petty, Sir William, ii., 365, 407. 

Peocer, son-in-law of Melanchtbon, i., 279. 

Pezron, hia " Antiquity des temps d^voilie," iL, 278. 



Bi«baaf*b 



PfeflsTcon, a converted Jew, i.^ IC 
Pfintxing, Melchior, his poem of ** T 

1,221. 
Phsdms, Fabufat of, ii., 370. 
Pbalaris, epistles of, ii., 276. 
Pbarsalia, Locan'a, ii., 378, 373, 404. 

404. 

Pbavorinna, his Btymologicnm Magnom, i, 177. 
Philip Augustus, kmg of France, i., 31. 
II. of Spam, L, 273, 286, 287, 336^ 340, 386^ 

407, 413. 

IlL of Spain, ii., 167. 

IV. of Spain, il, 167. 

Philipe, bis Theatrum Poetarum, ii., 412. 

Philo, and the Alexandreanachoolof philoaophy, i^ 

119. 
Philology, progress of, i., 244, dtc. In Germany, 

255 ; u , 272, die. See Celebrated Aothois m 

this Index. 
Philosophers, the modem, i., 291 ; iL, 289,299,306, 

306, 307, 3ia 

-y the andent, allusions to, ii., 74, 300, 



301. 

PhilosophioB elements of Hobbes, ii., 117. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i., 30, 32 ; li., 296. Of 
Bacon, i., 297 ; ii., 59, 289, 299. Of Locke and 
Bayle, 289. Of Descartes snd Gsssendi, 289, 296. 
299, 305, 306, n See Desrsrtes. Of Galileo and 
Kepler, 60. Nizolius's '* Pnnciples," i.,297. Of 
Hobties, il., 104-119. Melanchibon's " Philippic 
Method," 60. Campanella's theory, 61. History 
of speculative philosophy, i., 290 ; li.. 298. The 
Aritiotelian philosophy, i , 94, 171, 290, 297,299; 
ii., 29", 308, 331. The Platonists, i., 94, 117, 1 19. 
1 29, 295 ; il., 300. The Peripatetic dialectics, 60L 
Scholastic and genuine Aristotelians distinguish- 
ed, 1.. 201 ; ii., 60. The Kpicuresn school, 102. 
Metephysical writers, 59, 287, 886, 296, d sc^., 
300, <f 9eq., 30>i, et Mf., 309, «i ms. Moral Phi- 
losophy or Ethics, i., 299 ; ii., 119, 335, d aeq^ 
338. Political Philosophy, i., 304 ; li., 130, 353. 

Physicians, College of, i., 237. 

Pibrac, law^-er arid versifier, i , 343. 

Piccolomim, Alexander, hia Moral Institutiona, i.* 
303. 

, Anetomis prslectionea of, i, 404. 

Picns of Mirandola, i., 119, 121. 

** Pietra del Paragone" of Trajan Boccalini, ii.,22flL 

Pigafetla, i , 407. 

Pienoria on the laiac tablet, ii., 23. 

** Pilgrim's Progress" of John Bunysn, ii.,417. 

Pinciano's (Spanish) ** Art of Poetry," i, 386. 

Pindar, li., 166. lulian translation of, ib. 

Pinelli, Gian Vincenxio, literary reputation of, L, 
411. 

Piiizon, his voysge with Columbus, i ,.400, n. 

Pirckheimer, epistle of, to Melanchtbon, i., 187. n. 
188. 

Pisa, School of, i., 291. Siege of, 409. 

Pitiscos, mathematician, i., 395. 

Pius v., bulls of, sgainst Baius, i., 279 ; ii., 284,285. 
Against Queen Elizabeth, i., 28& His rigour 
against the prese, 413 

Placette, La, E«sais de Morale of, ii., 337, 346i 

Pisnts, clsssificstion of, ii., 425. Distinction of 
trees and shrubs, 426. On vegetable physiology, 
427. Theanaiomy of,427,428. Tbe sexual sys- 
tem of, 427. 

Plato, ii , 75, 95. 

Platonic philosophy, the, i., 94, 291 ; ii., 30U. 

Platonism, the modem, i, 94, 117, 119, 129, 295^ 
296; ii.,300. 

Plautus, recovery of his comedies, i., 64 ; ii , 13. 
The Menoechmi, i., 373; ii., 392. Aulularia, 
389. 

Piayfair, bis dissertations, dec., i., 234, n., 396 ; iit 
79, 60, 252. 
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Ptotho, GamUtos, i., 94. 

Plolinot, philosopby of» i, 205, n. 

Plutarch, ii., 12& Translatioiw of, into 'vulgar 
Oraek in the fourteenth century, i., 09, n. Amy- 
ot*s French, 378. Xylander's TerBion of, 248. 
Noith*8, li^ 208L Of BUigular benefit to Shaka- 
peaie, ib. Dryden's Life of, 410. 

Pococke, bis great erudition, ii., 265, 432. 

Poetry, rude in the tenth and next ensuing eentu- 
riea, i<,29. Anglo-Saxon, ib. Scandinavian and 
Oermao, ib. Latin poetry barbarous, ib. Ba- 
con's observations on, ii., 75. French metre and 
versification, i- 344. Italian poetry, t., 63, 100, 
243; 1l, 221,270^ 367, «ljMMtm. Castilian poets, 
i., 219. French poetry m the reign of Francis I., 
220. Its metrical structure, ib. Introduction of 
blank verse, 223. Change in ito style, 341. Un- 
der Louis XIV., ii., 193, 369, ti §eq. Pastoral, i., 
147; ii., 236, 371. Epic, i, 333, 335, 339; ii., 
372. 373, 405, 412, 416. English poets, i., 344 ; 
iL. 174. English hexameter verse, I, 350, 351. 
Philosopbicslpoetry, ii., 175. The metaohysical 
poets, 176. The narrative and historical poets, 
177. Milton, John, i., 131 ; ii., 182. Shakspeare, 
179, 198, 206. Ben Jonson, 205, 206. Other 
foreign and English poets, passim. Dryden^s Es- 
say on Dramatic Poesy, 410, 411. Parallel of 
Poetry and Painting* 410. 

Poggio Bracciolini, the first half of. the fifteenth 
century called his age, i., 64. On the rains of 
Rome, 92. De varietate fortune, ib. 

Poiret, bis '* Divine oKonomy," ii., 289. 

Poland, Protestants in, i., 274. The Anti-TriniU- 
rians,281. Visited by Servetus, ib. Socinians 
of, 281, 290. College at Racow, 281 ; iL, 44. Po- 
lish version of Scripture, i., 290. 

Pole, Cardinal, L, 307. 

Polentone, Secco, i., 123. 

Politian, his Italian poems, i., 100, 123, 231. On 
the death of Ovid, 129, 383. Miscellanies of, 114, 
115. 

Political literature, ii., 131. Economists, 134, 363. 

Polo, Gil, L, 338, 389. 

Polybtus, commentary on his History, i., 268 ; ii., 
15a 

Polyglots, various, ii., 263. 264. Of Alcala, i., 171. 
Of Antwerp, 405. Pdyglott Alphabet, 241. Brian 
Walton's, li., 431. 

Pomfret, his " Choice," a poem, ii, 380. 

Pomponatius, '* de Immortalitaie,"!., 171. 

Pomponius Latus, i., 266. 

Pontanus, Neapolitan, his works, i , 129, 130. His 
•poem ** de hortis Hesperidum," 239, n. 

Pool, Matthew, Svnopsis Criticorum by, ii., 297. 

Pope, Aleiander, his Correspondence, ii., 225. 

, Sir Thomas, i, 182, n. 

Port Royal Greek grammar, the, i., 252 ; ii., 273. 
Racine's ** History of Port Royal," 284, n. Dis- 
solution of the convent of, 285. Literati who re- 
sorted to it, or Messieurs de Port Royal, ib. 
Their logic, or TArt de Penser, 299, 307, 308, 
309. Their style, 402, 404. 

PorU, Baptists, i.. 397. 

— -, Simon, i., 291. 

■Portal, his *'Histoire de rAnatomie," quoted, L, 
238, 239, 404 ; ii., 260, 261, 429. 

Portia Capece, i., 330.« 

Portuguese dramatic works, i., 146l Poets, 219, 
227, 339. The pastoral is the chief style in the 
soft language or Portugal, 219. Men of learning 
in Portugal 180. Conquests in India by the, 407. 
Discoveries in Africs, 1 13. Lyric poetry of, 135. 

Portus, iEmilius, i.. 246, 250, 255w 

Possevin, i., 274, 275, 407. 

Postel, WiUiam, L, 241, 406. 

Potter's Antiquities of Greece^ ii., 277. His Ly- 
cophrOD, 275w 



Poynet or Ponnet, John, on ** Politique Power," L, 
307. 

Preaching, style of, before the Reformation, ii., 54. 

Prejudice, on, ii., 116b 

Press, the. See Printing. 

Prevost, Mr., his remsrk on Identity, ii., HI, n. 

Printing, srt of: paper its handmaid, L, 50. Inven- 
tioa of, 95. Block-books, ib. Gutenberg's mo- 
vable characters, ib. First printed Bible, 96. 
Progress of the art, 95, 98. Peter Schatffer's en- 
graved punch. 95. Fustof Mentx,95,98. Char- 
acters of wood, 96, 97. Ulric Gering introduces 
the art into Fiance, 99. Caxton, English print- 
er, ib. In Italy, by Sweynheim and Pannartx, ib. 
The Greek and B[oman classics, first editions of, 
99, 144, n., 244, 264. Restrictions on the press at 
Rome by Paul IV. and Pius V., 413. In Spain 
by Philip IL, ib. In England by Elizabeth and 
the Star-Chamber, ib. The Index Expnrgatorius 
of prohibited books, ib. It includea Bibles in 
modem languages, ib. Many printers forbid to 
carry on their profession, ib. Destruction of edi- 
tions bv the Inouisition, ib. I^earning and knowl- 
edge thereby coecked, ib. Woodcuu and illus- 
trations, 1 13. 

Prisoners and slaves, ii., rS5, 156. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on the, i., 163* 
Of modem languages, ii., 403. 

Property, law of, ii., 137, 146, 358, 359. Census of, 
i., 319. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i, 147, n. 
Account of prose writers, ii., 219, cf passim. Eng* 
lish prose writers : Hobbes, 4ia Cowley, ib. 
Evelyn, ib. Dryden, ib. 

Prosody, Latin, i., 38 ; ii., 21. 

Protestant religion, the, L; 163, 164, 186, 187, 190, 
192, 194, 198, 255, 271 ; U., 281, 283. See the 
Reformation. 

Protestants, their teneu broached by Wicliffe and 
his followers, i., 193. Luther, 187-191, 194, n. 
Of Spain and the Low Countries, 196. 2t3. 275.. 
Of Austria and Poland, 274. Of Bohemia and 
Hungary, 275. The Protestant controversy in 
France, ii., 281. French Protestant refugees, 
293. The Huguenote of France, L, 275, 283, 299 ; 
ii., 281, 293. Religious intolerance, when mani- 
fested by, i., 281. Decline of Protestantism, 283. 

Proven^I poetry, tlie, l, 39, et seq.^ 365; ii., 168. 
Language allied with Latin, i., 35, 36. 

Prudentius, i., 38. 

Pryme, the •* Histrio-mastix" of, ii., 196. , 

Psalters .and liturfpes. Greek, used in the Chuich 
offices in Italy, i., 68. The Psalter (printed in 
1457), 96, 97. See also 170. 

PsychoIogT, the ideal and sensual, ii., 95, 105, 119. 

Ptolemy, the Cosmography of, i., 113, 146. 

Pufienaorf, Samuel, ii., 89. His *< Law of Nature 
and Nations," 158, 162, 340, 344-347, 366. His 
** Duties of a Man and a Citizen," 344. Compar- 
ison of, with Dr. Paley, 347. " Theory of Pon- 
tics" of, 353. 

Puici, Luigi, poems of, i, 100. His " Moiganta 
Maggiore»" 116. 166 ; ii., 16& 

Pulteney, botanical observations of, ii., 426. 

Punishment of crimes. iL, 151. 

Purbach, Gbfinan matnematictan, his discoveries^ 
i., 98. 

Purchas, the " Pilgrim," a collection of voyages by, 
ii., 266. 

Puntans, the, i.,' 281, 284, 348. 

Puttenbam, his " Art of Poesie," i., 221, 964, 360^ 
387. 

Pyrrhonism, i., 296, 301 ; ii., 92. 

Quinaio, Italian critic, i., 168, 330. 

Quakers, principles of, il, 144. 

Quantity, works on Greek and LaliB, i, 38, 253, n 
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QoMlnlr Rattow, utidM of the, footad, L, MO. 
n. ; it, 192, n., 375, n. Article of, Mcribed to 0r. 
BlomfieM, 1. 178, D. 

Querengfai, Italian author, ii, 185. 

Que? edo, Spaniah satiriit, it, 168. Hb ** TnioM," 
414. 

QaietlaU and Mjr^ca, tho, ii., 388, 83a 

Quillet, Claade, ii., 881. ^ _ 

QotoauU, dnmaa of, ii., 38a La Mlra Cognelte, 
M Bi Operaa fll^ 893. 

Qainiilian, atylea ooUoqotal Latin aa | w h i fc — ii , i, 
34. MS8. of, diMorered. 84. 

Qoixote, Pod, hif h reputotioB of thia woik of fic- 
tion, ii, 933. New viewa aa to the deaifB of, ib. 
Praliablyenoneoaa,834. Diflkienee between the 
two pane of, ib. Hii libraiy alloded to, i, 380 ; 
ji,234. TnDalaUoMor,4ia 



RiaiLAie, hie Pantafioel, i, 830. Hli 
with the paUic, 414 ; ii, 4ia 

Racan, French dramatic author, ii^ 171, lOa 

Racine, Jean, hia Hi8t07 of Port Royal, ii., 984,n. 
Tiafediee of, 383. Uia Andiomaqoe, ib. Bri- 
tannicua,384. Bei«nice,385. BajaBet,ibL Mith- 
ridate,ib. Iphig^nie, 386. PbMre,ib. Eether, 
387. Athahe, ib. His fenak chavactefe, ib. 
OonipariaonwithComeille,ib. And with Korip- 
idea, 388. Beauty of hia atfle, ib. Hia comedy 
of Lee PUideora, 8ea Madame do Sengn* on, 
408. 

RaibeUed'Uibino,L, 14a 

Raimondi, John Baptista, l, 40a 

Rainbow, theory of the, ii, 355. The outer bow, 
256. 

RainoMa, Dr. John, i, 884. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i, 304, 347, 387 ; ii, isa Hia 
Hiatorr of the World, 230, 410. 

Rambooillet, Man]ui8 de, Catharine de Viranne, 
end her danghter Julie d'Angennee, ii., 834. The 
Hdtel de, a Uterary c6terie, 824, 837, 300, 400, 415. 

RamiRama de Prado, ii, la 

Ramua, Peter, hia Greek giammer, i, 858 ; ii,873. 
Hia logic, L, 288, 390 ; 5., 68, 290. 

Ramoaio, trafola edited by. i, 406. 

Ranke, Geman hietoriao, i., 245, 360, n. 

Raphael of Votterra, anti^ary, i, 177, SOa 

RapheUnc, hia Arabic lexicon, ii., 365. ^ 

Rapin, Nicolaa, Latin poetry of, u., 184, n. Ex- 
tolled the diapotationa of the achoole, 39a Imi- 
Ution of Horace by, i., 343. 

■ , Rdn4, merit of hia Latin poem on Oaidena, 
ii, 388. On Eloquence and Poetry, 404. Uia 
** Panllela of the great men of antiquity ,** ibi 

Rawley'a Life of Lord Bacon, ii, 60, n., 78. 

Ray, hia Synopeia of Quadropeda, ii., 433. Hiitoria 
Plantamm, dec., 485. Geological obaerrationa of, 
498,438. 

Raymond of Toulooee, hia letter to Henry III., i, 

Raymond!. Penic grammar by, ii., 266. 
Raynooard, If., bia ** Choix dee PodttM dee Tron- 

badoura," i, 84. On the Proven^ or Romence 

language, 34, 3a 
Realiata, diiputationa of the, i, 33, 110 ; ii., 80. 
Reason, human, i.. 118 ; ii., 317, 388, 338. 
Beaaoning, ait of, i, lU ; ii., 110. Bee Logic 

Falae reasoning, HI. 
Record, Robert, ** Whetatone of Wit** by, i, 998. 
Redi, his philoaophy. ii., 220. His sonneta, 308. 

His ode, " Bacco m Toscana,** lb. Hia eone- 

•pondeifoe, 399. Zoology of, 434. 
Reformation, the, ito rise, i., 163, 307 ; ii., 30. Its 

teneU, 41. Luther, i, 163. See Luther, Me- 

lanchthoQ, and Zwtngle. • Progress of, 166, 186. 

Controversies of Catholic and Protestant ehoicb- 

men, ii., 29, dtc. Defections to Gatholidam, 30, 

3L Not faTonrable to learning, i, 165, n., 18J. 



Interfnenoe of the civil power wU^ 10a 
fession of Augsbnig^ 188, 871. Contrevsime of 
the chief reformeia, 188, Mg. Ita revolntaoB^ 
ary tendency, 188, 871, 80a Comnrieon with 
recent innovationa, lOa Diapnte betweeo thp 
Bwiaa lel b im e ia and Lather, 198l Iu iiiijgifs. 
108,855,271. The '« Refoimatio Legun Sode- 
«#iaatieanim'* onder Edward VI., 858. ProtMt- 
ante of France, their conti ofw a y with the Oalll* 
can Chvrch, ii, 381-88a Chmch of Ei«l«id 
divinoa wiile againat the doctrines of Rene, a8S» 
884. Reaction in fcvonr of the Church of Roma 
In Italy and Spain, i, 872, m 375 ;iL, 38. The 
FonnalaCoiicoidia of the LnthemnChnrcfaaa, U 
278 ; ii, 86. Church of Euland, the Thirty- 
nhie Artadee, i, 878^ S7«, n. The High-Choch 
|wty,ii,87. 

Reftaetion eu Hgo a t e J as the canae of niismrtir di- 
vision of eoioava, ii, 855. Law of, ux 

RegiomoQtanna, L, 8a Hia treatise on trianglea, 

Regie, Jean Silvain, hia •< ByaHna de la PhUono- 
phic,** ii, 807. 

Regiue, P r ofes s or , i., 106 ; ii, lOa 

Reynard, drsmatic author, i, 38a His La Jonen; 
ta., 38a Le Lteataira, ib. Lee M enechmea» ibw 

Regnier, satires of, ii, 171. 

" Rehearsal, the," a sstire by the Dnkeof 1 
ham, ii., 41^ 

Reid*a Essays, n., 00, 08, 3U. 

Reindeer, the, i, 40a 

Reinesius, his '* Variw Lectionee," ii, 17. 

Reniold, Pmaaian tables of, i., 30a 

Religion. natnral,i. 117 ; ii, 44, 87, 75. Italaws, 
33a Influence of rea8on,i,lia Inepiration and 
Scripture, ib. Traditiona, 119. Logenda of 
sainto, ib. Influence of aaints, ib. D uUiin ee of 
the Cbristian, 165, «f ptumu Vindicationa of 
CbriatianHjr, 980, SOS^ 293. Toleration, L, 810 ; 
ii., 48. Union of religiooa parties eonght by Gro- 
tiuB, 35. And by Calixtua, 3a Conboversy on 
Grace and Free-will, 40. See Sobbo, Refoimn 
tion, Protestanta. 

RemoiMtr8nta,the.ii.,48,886,887. SeaAiminiaM. 

Ren4e, docheas of Ferrara, i, 194. 

Reproduction, animal, ii., 430. 

*' Republic** of Bodin, analysis oC i, 318^38a 

Republics, on the institutions of, h., 356^ 357, 38a 

Resende, Gsreia de, i, 13a Latin grammar oC 18& 

ReU, Cardinal de, Memove of; ii, 433L 

Reuchlin, cabalistic philoaophy of, i, 13a See n., 
145,18a On acoent and quantity, 183. Seealao 
122L 

Revehitien, a r g u m e n i a founded on» ii., 338, 34a 

Revela, maater of the, i., 88a 

Reviews, the first, ii., 40a The Jonmal dee S»> 
vans, 406, 407. The Mercure Galant, 407. 
Bayle*b ««NonvellBe de la RdpuUique dee Let 
tree," 407, 408. Le Clerc'a •• Bibbothique Dni 
vereelle,"407. The •* Leipaic Acts," 40a Ital 
Ian joornala, ib. ** Metcme SaeanI," fti Eng 
lish reviews, ib. 

Revius, theologian, ii, 95. 

RhoBticus, Joechim, mathematician, i, 234, 88a 

Rheede, hie Hortue lndk:ua Malafaaiicns, n., 48a 

Rhenanus, Beatus, i, 18a 

Rhenish Academy, the, i, 12a 

Ahodighiua, Cabus, i, 808, 260. 

shodoniana, Laurence, his grammatiral worhs, I., 
85a Has Lflb of Luther, 8Sa 

Rhyme in Latm, i^ 39. 

Ribeyro, Portugneee pastond poet, U 313. His 
** Diana of Montemator," saa 

Richard II., i., 307. 

III., time of. L, 38a 

Richelet, Dictionnane de, ii, 4Qa 

Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron rif men of lea i iiwg, lL 
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9th 3S6. SapDorto the libeitiM of tlie OalliesD 
Church, 29. His letters and writings, 225. Bee 
also 89.381,284. 

Richer, his work on the eocleaiMtical power, ii., 
27,28,11. 

Rigaalt or Rigeltius, French critic, iL, 18. 

Rinoccoii. Ottavio, i.; 361. 

Riret, CalTinistic writer, iL, 54. 

Rinncrs, his ** Res hert»iw>^ ii>, 4S& 

Roads, Roman, ii, 23. 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Petrareh, 1, 82. 

Robertson, Dr., remariu or, i, 52, 172. His Itietory 
of America, 172. 

Roberral, French mathematieisn, ii., 243, 253. 

RobisoD, H., 90. 

Robortellus, philoiosical work of, i, 253, 968. His 
controrersf with Sigonius; 267, n. 

Rochefooctnlt, Dnc de la, bis maxims, ji, 348. 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of, ii., 378. 

So|pere, his ** Anatomy of the Mind," i, 966. 

Roias, Fernando de, Spanish dramatist, i, 146. 

Rollenhagen, the '* Froechmaoseler" ol^ i, 344. 

RoUodirHercales, i., 358. 

Romaic or modem Greek, i., 60. 

Romance language or Provencal, i., 34, 37, 39, 41, 
388. 

.writers of; Spanish, i., 340, 341 ; il, 167, 
233. French, i., 41 ; ii, 235, 414. Heroic ro- 
mances, 236, 414. Of chlTalry. i, 229, 388. Of 
Italy, 100. Spanish ballads, 134, 340. EngKsh, 
ii., 417. 

** Romancero," or collection of Spanish bdlada, by 
Dnran, i, 341. 

Rome. See Latin and Leammg. thiiTersity or 
gymnasium of, i, 14D. Library of the Vatican, 
410. Topmaphy of ancient, 266. Poggio on 
the ruins 0^92. History and antiquities <», 266, 
«f MO. ; ii, 132. Jurispmdence, i, 322 ; ii, 141, 
347, 365, 366, &c. Workfl of ManntiiUL Sigonius, 
Robertellns, and Oruchius respecting, L, 266^ 267. 
Cicero, Livy, Dionysius, Gellius, ana Pomponius 
respecting the same, 267. Modem poets of, ii, 
369. On the military system of, i., 268. Rome 
sacked by Bourbon, 174. Sale of Indulgences, 
dec, attacked by Luther and Zwingle. 163, 164. 
Church of, atates of Europe which disavowed 
its tenets da the rise of the Reformation, 186, 
dfce. See Refonnation. Reaction in fevoor of 
Rome, 273. Its causes, 275 ; ii, 30. Temporal 
supremacy of the popes, i, 285; ii.,25. Decline 
of papal influence, 28, 279. Controversy on pamd 
power, i, 285. Disciploie of the clergy, 273, 276. 
influence of the Jesuits, 273, 284. 

Rondelet, his Ichthyology, i, 401. 

Rodsaxd, Pierre, poetry of, i, 342 ; ii, 171, 176, 371. 

Roquefort, E'tat de la Poesie Fran^aise, i, 40. 

Rosa, Salrator, ii., 368. 

Roseelin. theories of, i., 31, 33,<110. 

Roscoe, William, Esq., his criticism on poetical 
prose, i, 147, n. Obligations to, 149, a His 
Leo A., 239, n. 

Roscommon, Earl of, ii., 380, 381. 

Roee or Rossseua, ** de justA reipnblicv in ngn po- 
testate," i, 308. 

Rossi or Erythnras, criticisms of, ii, 185. 

Rota, Bernardino, i, 330. 

Rothman, geometrician, i, 395. 

Rotrou, plays of, ii, 193, n. His *' Wenceslas,* 
196. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, ii, 162, 359. 

Rowley, dramatic works of, ii., 218. 

Roy, General, his ** Military Antiquities,** dfec., i, 
268, n. 

Royal Society of London, ii, 420. The Philosoph- 
ical Transactions of, 420, 422, 427, 428. 

KoaruB, epistles of, ii., 45. 

RubU, the Pamaso Italiano of, i, 328, 329 ; ii, 163. 
Vol il— 3M 



Rubens, Albert, on the Roman oostnme, li., 277. 
Rncellai, the ** Bees" of, an imitatioin of Virgil's 

fourth Oeorgic, i., 217. 
Rudbeek, Oiaus, ii., 262. 
Rueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, i., 226, 227. 
Rnel, John, i, 180. His translation of Dioscoridee 

on Botany, 240. ** De natmA sChrpium," ib. 
Ruhnkenios, his praise of Muretus, u, 337. 
Rnmphius, herbarium Amboinense of, ii, 428L 
Rutgerttus, " VaiiB Lectaoneii" oi; ii, 17. 
Roysch, Dutch physician, ii, 430. 
Rymer on tragedy, ii, 412. His " Feedera," ib. 

S&ATKDBA, ii., 134. 

Sabinns, George, i, 356. 

Saechetti. Itelian novelist, i, 100. 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i, 169, 220^ 

228. 
SackTiUe's Induction to the Mtrrour of Magistrates, 

i, 345, 346, 367. His •< Gorboduc," 367. 
Sacy, M. de, French author, ii, 286. 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, i, 183. 
Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation of, i, 148, 174, 175 ; 

ii., 21. Obeerrations of, i, 219, n., 231, n., 242. 

His strict pietT, 276. 
Saint Enemond, de, tasteful poetry of, ii, 401. 
Saint Real, the abb6 de, ii, 293, n. 
Sainte Marthe or Sammarthanus, Latin poet, i, 

357 ; ii., 382. His "'Pvdotrophia," i, 357. 
Sales, St. Francis de, ii., 56. 
Salfi, references to, ii., 163, 166^ 221, 322, 399. 
Salisbury, John of, i., 110. 
Sallo, Denis de, ii, 406, 407. 
Sallost, i, 414. 
Salmasius, Claudius, enidition of, ii, 18. Hie 

" Piiniam» Exercitationes,** and other works, 19, 

272. De LinguA Hellenistid, 15b 
SaWator Rosa, satires of, ii., 366. 
Salviani's ** Animalium aquatihum historia,*'i^l« 
SalTiati, his attack on Tasso, entitled LUnfarinato^ 

i, 386. 
SalTini, ii., 163. 

Samaritan Pentateoch, the, ii, 361 
Sanchez, Thomas, works of, i, 296 : ii., 122. 
Sancrofl, Archbishop, hie ** Fur pFeraeetinatttS," ii . 

287. 
Sanctios, his Grammar, i, 253 ; ii., 273. 
Sanctorius, *' de Medicine etatica," it., 263 
Sandereon, an English casuist, ii., 125. 
Sandys's sexmons, i., 284. 
Sannazaro, excellent genius of, the Italian poet, i, 

147, 220. Latin poetry of Sannazatius, 224, 225, 

383 ; ii, 362. ** Arcadia'* of, i, 147, 220, 380. 
Sanson, Nicolas, his maps, ii., 432. 
Santis, De, economist, ii.. 135u 
Santeol, Latin poetry of Santoiius, ii, 382. 
Sappho, transbted tiy Madame Dacier, ii., 274. 
Saracens of Spam, i, 39. 

Sarbievus, Casimir, modem Latin poet,ii., 184, 185. 
Sarpi, Father Paul, i, 399, n. Hie account of t!ie 

work of Bellarmin, ii, 26, n. His writings, 27. 

His medical discoreries, 26, n., 259. His reli- 
gious teneU, 27. See note. 
Sarrazin, French poet, ii, 171. 
Satire, Origin and Progress of, by Diyden, ii., 410. 
Sayigny, De, quotations from, i, 51, 52. 
SaTile, Sir Henry, i., 266, 260. His edition of 

Cbrysoetom, ii, 16. 
Saxony, the Reformation protected in, i, 163. 
Scale, Flaminio, ii., 189. 
Scaliger, Joseph, critical remhrks of, i, 250, 260. 

The « Scaligerana,*' 260, n., 283, n., 406, n. Ep. 

itaph by fleinsius on, 260. Censures on, 270 ; 

ii, 24. ** De emendatkme temporum** of, L, 270. 

His knowledge of Arabic, 406; ii,265. Latin 

poetry of, i . , 356, n. Criticisms by the Scaligers, 

283, n., 287, n. ; ii., 15, 20. Scaligerana, 409. 
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Saainr, JuUas C«tr, L, He, 900. •* D« 

uQiui Itnfffw," 17& His**Poetiea,''3tt,383. 
ScandiiMTia, early poetry of, i., 20. 
Scmpula, his Abridgment of Stephens's Theaaaras, 
i., 251. Distich on, ib., n. Opinions on the liez- 
icon of, ib., D. 

•* Scarabmis aquilani ^•rit*' of Erasraos, L, 157» 
158. 

Scarron, Abbi, the Roman eomkioe of, ii., 415. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical treatise by, iL, 368. 

Scbsffer, Peter, his inTentions in printing, l, 9& 

Scheidos, Melissus, ii., 185. 

Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion thai Luther's report 
of Satanic Tisions boraeied on insanity, i., 106. 

»— , William, his praise of Calderon, ii., 100. 

His criticisms on Shakspeare, I, 371 ; ii, 205, 
Oil. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, obserrations of, I, 285. His 
Pindar, ii., 16. 

Scholastic treatisee, i., 201. Character of certain, 
ii., 132, 183. 

Schools, cathedral and conTentual, under Charle- 
magne and his soccessors, i., 37, 28, n. State of 
English schools in the time of Henry VIII., 182. 
English, institutions and regulations of, 263. 

Science, state of, i., 234 ; ii., 124, 24a Lord Ba- 
con*s **de augmentis scientiaram,'* 70, «i weq. 
Hobbes*s chart of human, 113. Institutions for 
the advancement of, 420. 

Scioppius, Gaspar, controversies of, ii, 10. His 
philological works, 10, 273. 

Scot, his " Discovery of Witchcraft," i., 264, 266, 
280. 

^— of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of, ii., 186. 

Scotland, state of classical learning in, i., 183, 265. 
Latin poets of, ii, 186. CalvinisU oi^ i., 308. 

Scott, Sir Waller, U , 378. 

Scotti, his " Monaichia Solipsoram," il, 238. 

Soultish dialect, ancient poems in the, i., 147. 

Scotus, Duns, barbarous character of his sophistry, 
i., 262, n., 201. 

Erigena, John, his mysticism, L, 28, 110. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i., 06. Eras* 
mus'a New Testament, 151, 150. Tyndale's New 
Testsment, 103. English Bible under the author- 
ity of James I., ii., 58. Italian versions, i., 104. 
The Vulgste, 280. Hebrew, Syriac, and Chal- 
daic text, 17O, 171, 405; ii, 263. The Penta- 
teuch in Samaritan characters, 264. Masoretic 
text and vowel poinU, ib. The Decalogue, 125. 
Translation of part of, into Greek hexameters, 
275. iEthiopic New TesUment, i., 241. The 
Hebrew chronology, ii., 278. Expositions of 
Scripture, i., 287 ; ii., 207. Latin versions and 
Romish editions, 1, 280. Critical histories of, il, 
207, 298. Protestant editions of, i., 290. Poly- 
glott Bible of Alcala, 171. Versions of, into mod- 
ern languages, 200. Forty-eight editions of the 
Bible prohibited by Rome, 413. See also 105, 
180, n., 305, 307; ii., 480. 

Scud^ri, Mademoiselle de, her romances, ii., 236, 
837,372.414. 

Seba, Adeodatus,i,356. 

Sebonde, Raimond de, i., 30L 

Seeundus, Latin poems of, L, 357. 

Sedai&o, his Parnsso Espanol, i., 337 ; ii, 167. 

Segneri, Paolo, ii., 296, n., 390. 

Segrais. pastoral poetry of, ii., 372. His novels, 415. 
** Segraisiana,*' 6(c., 400, 412. 

Seguier, President, library oU ii., 268. 

Seicentisti, writers of the sixteenth century, ii., 163. 

Selden, his treatise ** de Jnre natural! juxU He- 
breos," ii., 125, 186, 264. His Table-Talk, 120. 
Hie controversy on fisheries, the Mare liberam 
sive claosum, 146w 

Selden's ** Arundelian Marblee,** il, 22. Hii Ta- 
ble-talk, 54, n. 



8eU^lelbDce,iL,l45. 
Seneca, 1, 365, 366, 414 , il, 127, 128. 
Sensation, Hobbea'a theory of, il, 101 
Senaibility, Universal, theory of C>ampanella, il, PL 
Sergardi, satire of, ii., 381. 
SerUo, l, 307. 
Serra, Antonio, ii., 134. 

Servetus, teoeu and worka oC I, 105. Pat to 

death at Geneva, 280, 281 ; il, 48. Aceount oT 

hie " Christianismi Reetitutio,** I, 280l n. : il 

250, 860, n. 

Seven Championa of Christendom, by Johnsoo, i.« 

301. 
S«vign6, Madame de. Letters of, il, 401. Her tal 
ent, ib. Want of sensibility, 401, n., 402, b. 
ColkMuaal style of, 400. 
Shadweirs playa, immoral, ii., 307, 308. 
Shakspeare, William, his poems, ** Venus and Ado> 
nis,'H, 348, 372. " Lucrece," 34& His life and 
eariy piaya, 378, Ac. Few oblitevaliooe by Shaks- 
peare, nor any by Lope de Vega, 361. liis aoa- 
nets, il, 170. His plays: Twelfth Night, 106L 
Much Ado about Nothing, ib. Merry Wives of 
Windaor, 108, 301. Measure for Messure,l, 368, 
388; ii.,100. King Lear, 200. Timon of Athens, 
ib. Pericles, l, 372, n. ; ii., 201. The Historical 
plays, l, 37& Julius Casar, il , 202. Antony and 
Cleopatra, ib. Coriolanua, ib. Richard II., 203. 
His other plays, 201, 203, 203, 204, 210. Henry 
VI. whence taken, I, 360, 372. Comedy of Er- 
rors, 372 ; il, 302. Midsummer Night's Dream. 
i.,373. Two Gentlemen of Verona, ib. Love's 
Labour Lost, ib. Taming of the Shrew, ib. 
Romeo and Juliet, 374. Merchant of Venice^ 
376 ; ii , 63, 305 As You Like it, I, 376. His 
retirement and death, ii., 208. Greatness of his 
genius, l , 304 ; il, 303. His judgment, 203. His 
obscurity of style, 204. His popularity, ib. CriU 
ics on his dramas, ib. Dryden's remarks on, 204» 
n., 214, n. See alao I, 360, n., 371, 382, 388 ; iu 
385,386. 

Sharrock, *« de oflleiis," dtc., il, 337, 437. 

Shirley, his comedy of *'The Gamesteia," il, 817, 
396. 

Sibilet, Thomas, the "Art poitique" of, I, 233L 
His Iphiaenia of Euripidea, 227. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, l, 336,368. His "Aicadia," 
381,300; ii., 270. ** DefiNice of Poesie," I, 347, 
381, 387. Poems of, 348, n. ; il, 4ia 

•t Algernon, his Discourses on Ooveniment. 
ii., 358. 

Siena, the Rozzsof, l, 411. 

Sidonius, observationa of, 1, 34. 

Sigonius, works of, i., 177, 253. '*De consola> 
tione," 250. On the Athenian polity, 268. On 
Roman antiquity, 26& ** De jure civium Roma- 
norum" and ** de jure Italin," 267. 

Silvester's translstion of the Creation, or La Se- 
maine, by Du Bartas, 1, 343. Poem ascribed ta 
348. 

Simon, le pAre, ii., 290, 207, 431. 

Sionita, Hebraist, ii., 264, 265. 

Sirmond, historian, il, 53. 

Sismondi, criticisms of, il, 108, 233. 

Sixtus v., i., 250, 200, 406, 410. The SisUne Bifalsb 
290. 

Skelton's rhymes, i., 170, 228. 

Smetius, Martin, ii., 23. 

Smiglecius, logician, il, 200. 

Smith, professor at Cambridge, 1, 183. 

, Adam, il, 160. 

Snell, WiUibrod, his CydoaMtricis, iL, 244. Oa 
refraction, 255. 

Socinian heresy, i., 105, 281. The Socinians in 
England, 281 ; il, 288. 

Socinos, Laslius, 1, 105, 281. 

, Faustus, 1, 281 ; il, 44. 
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Solids, tlMiratio of, ii.,S43. 

8oluii2% hia *• Pol jhittor,** ii., 19. 

Soils, Antonio de, " Conqaett of Mexico*' by, ii, 
433. 

Solon, ii., 145. 

Sonneu, Italian, t., 328, 329, 330, D., 331. n. ; il., 
176, 367. 368. French, i., 344. Of Milton, it, 
J84. Of Sbakspeera, 179. Of Dnimmond of 
Hawthomden, 180. Of the Earl of Stirling, ib. 
Conatniction of, 181, n. 

Sophocles, ii., 374, 377, 416. 

Sorbonne, the, i , 133, 290 ; a, 385, 898. 

Soto, Peter, confeaaor to Charles V., i, 196, 279, n. 

, B.«rahoua de, L, 338. 

, Dominic, " de lastitiA.** l, 899, 385. 

Soul, the, ii., 96, 303, 304, 331. 

" Sours Errand," the, early poem, i., 348. 

South, Dr., sermons of, li., 287, 297. 

Soothnmpton, Lord, friend of Shakspeare, L, 378. 

Southern, his Fatal Discovery, il, 306. Oroonoko, 
ib. 

Southey, Mr., his edition of Hawee, i., 169. Re- 
marks of, 339, n. 

Southwell, Robert, the Jesuit, poems of, ]., 348. 

Spain, dramatic productions of, 1 , 146,886,361 ; ii., 
J HO. Poeto ot, i, 135, 218, 336 ; ii., 167. Defects 
of Spanish poetry, 16& Castilian poetry, l, 337, 
338. Epic poets, 339. Persecution for religion 
in, 196. Proee writers of, ii., 882. Cervantes, 
233. Library of the Kscurial palace, i., 410, n. ; 
ii., 265. Of Alcala and Salamanca, i , 410. The- 
ologians and editors of Scripture in, 171. Loyola 
and the JesuiU of, 274. Philologists and literati 
of, 180, 231, 238. Metaphysicians of, ii., 60. 
Philip II. and the Inquisition, i., 273, 886, 287, 
336. Prohibited books, 413. See also 105; ii., 
403. 

Sovereign and sovereign power, the, ii., 137, 144. 

Spanheim, Ezekiel, ii., 273, 277, 878. 

" Speculum humams salvationis,'* the, i., 95. 

Spee, German poet, ii., 178. 

Spencer, de Legibus Hebroorum, ii, 431. 

Spener, writings of, ii , 280. 

Spenser, Edmund, bis school of poetry, i., 166 ; ii, 
174, 175. His '* Shepherd's Kaleodar," i, 346. 
His *' Epithalamiom,** 348. Jhe ** Faery Queen," 
358-355. His style, 353, 354. His allegories, 
354. Compared with Ariosto, 353. His political 
works, 388. 

Sperone Speroni, his tragedy of Canace, 1, 226, 831. 

Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, ii, 173. 

Spinosa, i, 898. The " Tractatus theologico po- 
ll ticus'* of, ii, 890. Ethics or Moral System of, 
318, 381, 383, 384, 337. MeUphysics of, 319. 
" De Deo" by, 319-381. His character, &c., 384. 
Treatise on Politics by, 355. Of a Monarchy, 356. 

Spiritual dramas, i, 146. 

Sprengel, medical remarks of, ii, 860, 863, 435, 431. 

St. Vincent, Gregorv, geometry of, ii^ 844. 

Stael, Madame de, oer Corinne, i, 65, n. Observa- 
tions of, on Romeo and Juliet, 374. 

Stamps, Gaspare, i., 330. Anasilla, 331. 

Stanley, Thomas, his " History of Ancient Philoeo- 
phy ," ii. , 875, 300. His edition of ^schy los, 876. 

Star-Chamber, the, i, 413. 

Stationer's Company founded in 1555, i, 413. 

Statins Achilles or Esta^o, i., 249. 

, Thebaid of, i., 383 ; ii., 373. 

Statistics, writers on, ii, 364. Statiatical topogra- 
phy, 131. 

Steele, his Conscious Lovers, ii., 398, n. 

Steevens, commenutor on Shakspeare, i, 369, n., 
37 ^n.; ii , 179, 805. 

Stephens, Henry, his erudition, i., 849. His press 
celebrated, ib. Life of, by Maittaire, lb., n. By 
Almeloveen and other biographers, ib., n. His 
Thesaums Lingue Latins, 179, 850. His own 



teetinxmy on variOQS leiicons 178, 260, d. Scap- 

nla*8 abridgment of the Tbesauma of, 851. Dies 

in poverty, ib. Hia philological works, 866, 386. 

Epigrama, 356. Forbid to print, 413. Varioua 

observationa of, 179, n. 
Stephens, Robert, the Novum Testamentum Gr«- 

cum, dec, die, edited by, i., 851, n., 289 ; ii., 21. 
Stevinus, Simon, his Statics, i, 397. 
Stewart, Dugald, metaphysical works of, i, 296, 

318 ; ii, 75, 94, n., 97, 98, 104, 110, n., 158, 158, 

160, 161, 168, 389, 330, 332, 350, cf mmur. 
SUfelios, Michael, i , 392 ; ii., 240. 
Still. John, i, 889, 367. 
Stillingfleet, polemical writioga of, ii, 884, 887, 897, 

338. 
Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of, ii, 180. His poem of 

" Domesdav." ib., n. 
Stockwood, John, his " Progynmasma Scholastic 

cum," i , 264, n. 
Strada, Bamianns, ii., 19. The " Infamia Famiani" 

of Scioppiua, 20. His " Prolusiones Academi- 

cm,** 28. 
Strigeliua, Loci Theologici of, i, 887. 
Strozzi, poem on chocolate by, li, 381. 
Strype, John, hie Life of Smith, i, 183, n. R» 

marks of, 307. 
Sturm, John, his treatise on Education, i, 181, 183. 
Suard, remarks of, i, 366, n. 
Suarez of Granada, his treatise '* de Legibus," ii.. 

128. Titles of his ten books, ib. His perpetual 

quotations, 183. His Metaphysical Disputations, 

60. 

-, his theory of government, ii., 438. His 



work of laws, 133, 141. 
Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, ii, 188. 
Suidas, proverb quoted from, i, 114. His lexicon, 

188. 
Sun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, Fabricias, 

and Scheiner, ii, 848. Its revolution round ite 

azisyib. 
Supremacy over the Church, question of, ii, 45, tt 

M*q. Remarks ou regal supremacy, 47. 
Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry deecribed, i, 221. 

The introducer of blank verse, 883. 
Swammerdam, naturalist, ii, 484. On Insects, ib. 
Swift, Dean, ii, 415. His " Tale of a Tub,'* i, 

830; ii, 419. 
Switzerland, the Reformation begun by Zwingle at 

Zurich, i, 164. Doctrines of the Protestanu of; 

880. Theologiana of, 865. 
Sydenham, Dr., ii., 431. 

Sylburgiua, hia Greek grammar, i, 258. Hia Aris- 
totle and DiooTsius, 854. 
Sylvius, Dutch physician, ii., 859, 430. 
** Syntagma Philosophicum" of Gassendi, ii., 309, 

305,389. 
Syphon, power of the, ii, 854. 
Syriac version of the Bible, ii, 865. The Maronita 

College of Mount Libanus, ib. 

Tacitos, his " Annals," i, 149, 414. Lipaius's edi- 
tion of, 848. Savile's translation of, 865. Com- 
menury on, ii, 357. Davanzati's translation of, 
i, 378. 

Talmud, the study of the, ii, 864. 

Talon, Omer, '* Institutiooes Oratoria" of, i, 386. 

Tansillo, Italian poet, 1, 389. His " La Balia," ib. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, bis solution of cubic equations 
in algebra, i, 8.14, 301. His mechanica, 397. 

Tasso, Bernardo, hia " Amadigi," i, 338. Celebra- 
ted sonnet by, ib., n. 

, Torquato, the ** Giervsalemme Liberate." of, 

i, 333, H trq., 385, 386 ; ii, 373, Compariaon of; 
with Homer and Virgil, i, 334, 335. And with 
Aridsto, 334, 335. 385, 386. Excellence of his 
style, 334, 377. His conceits, 335. DefecU of 
the poem, ib. His peculiar genius, ib. The 
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« AoIbU** of, 3». Hw«ToRiRraid,*atnse- 

TMsoDi, Ms dbMrvmUoM on PetraTch, Ac, iL,S2L 
** SMchia RaptU** of. 105, 270, 371. 

T«al«r*a •ermons, Genmui» it, 64» See elee M. 

TaureUus, Nicholat, bis ** Alpes Cms," i, S91, 
292, n. 

Taveroier, hi* tavela in the Eeat, n., 433. 

Taylor, Jeremy, ii., 39, 42. Hit ** Dimwrilre from 
Popeiy»*'284,297. Sermons of , 69. Devotional 
wntingBor,96. His <« Doctor dabitaBtiam,*' 336, 
340, 344. Its character and defects, S3& His 
" Liberty of Prophesyinf,** 40. Boldness of his 
doctrine, 49. His defence of toieratioo, 51. Ef- 
fect of his treatise, 58. lu defecU, ib. His De- 
fence of Episcopacy, 53, 410. 

— , BrooK, ContempUtio Philosephien o( ii., 
04. n. 

Telemachns, Flnelon^s, ii., 416w 

Telescope, invention of the, iL, 254. Dutch or 
spyinf •gtasses, 255. 

Telesio, Bernard, i., 292 ; it, 61, 00. 

Temple, Sir William, 11,270,412. His defence of 
Antiqaity. 414. 

Tenoemann oo the origin of modem philoeophy, i, 
31, n. 

Tepel, his history of the Cartesian philosophy, ti^ 

Terence, his comedies printed as veiee, L, 15 1. Edi- 
tions of, it., 17. 

Tssti, imitator of Horace, ii., 160. 

Teutonic langnam. the. i., 94. 

Theatre, i, 125. The French stage, 305. n., dfcc. 
The early Engliah drama, 229, 307, ac. See 
alio Italian, French, and EngKsh dramatic wri- 
ters, nmm m atim. Theatres in Psrii, 300. Thea- 
tres, London, 368 ; ii., 197, 198. Closed by the 
Parliament, 190. Extant English Mysteries, i., 
124. See Drama. 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, iL, 904. 

Theodore, Archbishop, i., 27. 

Tbeodosius, Code of the Emperor, L, 62 ; SL, 900. 

Theocritne, 1, 120, 940, 347, 300. 

Theologia Moralis of Escdwr, iL, 122. 

Theological literature, History of, L, 271 ; iL, 25^ 
279,294,290. Change m the chazatter oC; 289. 
Expositions in theology, L, 287 ; ii., 297. 

Theoiogv, system of, L, 90 ; iL, 78. Public schools 
of, in Italy, L. 33. Canttoveriial,200,280. Scho- 
lastic methoa of, 260. 

Theophrastus, L, 399. Lectnies by Duport on, iL, 
275. HisChancters,348. 

, Dioscorides, and other andent wri- 
ters on Botany, L, 239, 940^ 390. 

Theoeophisto, ii., 64. 

Theresa, St., mvsticism of, IL, 50. 

Thermometer, the, ii., 422. 

Thibaolt, king of Navarre, Troubadour, L, 40. 

Thomista, the, L, 279, 291. See Aquinas. 

Thomson, Dr., ii., 425. 

Thouars, M . du Petit, i., 408. 

Thuaniis. M. de Thou, iL, 20, 988. 

Thucydides, editions of, i., 181, 245 ; ii., 275. 

Tibaldeo, Italian poet, L, 131. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, iL, 40, 287, 208. His s 
mons, 44, n., 297. 

Tiedemann, remarks of, L, 31, n. 

Tintoret, paintings of, L, 330. 

Tiraboschi quoted, L, 51, 06, 177,250 ; ii., 210, 221, 
dpMttm. 

•< Titus Andronicus*' not a play of Shakspeare's, i., 
372. 

Toleration of religions^ L, 310 ; iL, 48, 51. 

Toletus, the Jesuit, his ** Snmma cssnum consci- 
entie,** iL, 122. 

Tolomei, Clsndio, L, 329, 333. 

TonelU, his notes on Poggio, L, 04, n. 



TorelU, his tragedy of M erm, L, 390. 

Torrentiiis, his Horace, ii.. 17. 

TorricelU, high merit of, li., 230. Hfe bydniilic% 
253. 

Tortus, Matthew, ii., 90. 

Tostatus, Alfonstts, i., 100. 

TottePi MiaoeUaoies, i., 231, 344. 

Toumefoft, his El^mens de la B itanique, IL, 425, 
«0. 

Toussain, eminent scholar, L, 100. 

Toutain, his " AgamemnoD," from Seneca, L, 385. 

Timgedy. Italian, L, 220, 350 ; iL, 100, 188. Spui- 
ish, L, 383. French, 305 ; ii., 193, 383. cf Mr- 
English, 200, cc 9eq. Ancient Greek, 374, 377, cc 
poBnm, Rymer on Tragedy, 4 12. Criticisms on 
certain tragedies, ib. See Diama, and namea of 
dramatic authors. 

Tranalating, Drrden on the art of, ii., 412. 

Transobstantiation, controversy on, i., 30. 

Travels, eariy writers of, L, 148L Late 



Iter writen ot, 
l^cea aiidcflii> 



ii., 433. 
Treafiea, pubUc, ii , 149, 150, 157. 

ventions, 158. 
Tremellios, L, 290^ 105. 
Trent, the Council of, L, 197, 270, 277, n., 279,985, 

989, 413; ii., 27. 
Trinitarian controversy, the, 1, 280 ; iL, 288. 
Triquero, Spsoish dramatist, L, 303. 
Trissino, prmdples of his ** Inha Libermta," L, 104. 

His eptc poem insipid, and the origin of blank 

verae, 218. 
Tristan, the «« Marianne** of, iL, 190. 
Trithemios, ** Annales Hirsargienses" of, L, 95. 
Troubadonrt and Provencal poeta, i., 39, 40. 
" Trove, Recueil des Histoires de** by Caxton, it 

90. 
Truth, intuitive, ii., 100. 
Turamini, ** de legflws,*' L, 324. 
Turberville, poems of, L, 340. 
Turenne. Marshal, iL, 281, 290. 
•« Turkish Spy,** the, ii., 417. 
Turks, History of the, iL, 229. Hie Turkish lan- 

gosae, 205. 
Tumebtts, L, 100. His translations of Greek daas- 

icshito Latin, 240. His " Adversaria," ib. Moo- 

taigiie*s character of; i>. His rraotatton, 350. 

His •« Ethica of Aristotle,** 254. 
Turner, Dr., his New Hertial, L, 401. His «« Aviwn 

pnscipuarum historia," 240. 
Turpin, ro ma nce of Charlemaflie**by, i, 130. 
Turrecremata, Joannes de, his Explanatk) in psnl- 

terium, L, 99. 
Tycho Brabe, his Mundane System, L, 309, if aiy. 

His discovery as to the path of comsts, 390 ; il, 

947. 
Tyndale*s, the first English venian of the Hew 

Testament, L, 193. 
Tyrwhitt's obserrations on Chancer, i, 923. 
Twining on the Poetics of Aristotle, L, 384^ 

UsALDi, Gnido, L, 307. 

Udal, Nicholaa, L, 229. His comedy of "Rdpl 

Roister Doister," 229, 387. 
Understanding, Malebraoche of the Bspni par, a 

n.,313. Locke's Essay, 305, 327. 
Unitariana, Polish and German, iL, 288. 
Universal character, on a, ii., 327. 

ideas, question of the reality of, i., 31 



How formed, ii^ 322. 
Universities : origin of that of Paria, L, 30. Us 
succession of early professon, 31. CoUegxate 
foundations not derived from the Saracens, 39. 
Cordova and Granada poasessed gynmaaia mtbar 
than universities, ib. Of Ozfofd, 31. Ita great 
men, 32, n., 409 ; iL , 273. Of Germany, L, 159, 
163,181,182. Italian univeraties, 259, 409. Of 
Leyden, 409; ii., 205, 30& Of Altdorf and 
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HelmtUdt, aa Of Copmihtfin. L, 188. Of 
Prowta, ib. Of Scotiand, 2^, 899, 409. Uc- 
tereaofprol0Mon,188;ii,0O. 8tatocl.kth* 
seTenteenth century, 807. 

UrbsQ VIII., If atthei Bub«mi» u., 98, 18ft. 

Urbino, Fiaacw, iakm oC l, 888. 

Urfe, d', hi« ronwoce of " Attrte," u., 830, 378, 410. 

Usher, Archbishop, ii., 63. Fonne Iho Libniy of 
TrinitT College, IXublin, 808. Hie *« Anmle of 
the old Tettament," 87a Hie Chranolofr» ib^ 

VAOAKiui in 114& Uagfat et Oilbrd, i, 38» n. 

Vaillant, his trivels and medals, ii^ 878. 

Vakiee, a Spanisli teacher of the Refemiatta, L, 

190. 
Valerianae, ** de infelicitate litteratorom,*' i., 174, n. 
Yalla, Lanrentins, critieiBmi oi; i, 98^ 93, 119^ 

188. 
Valle, Pietro della, his Tmvel% ii., 80iL 
Valine, pamphlet of, l, 289. 
Valois, HenYr, ii., 274. 
Yanbrugh, Str John, dramas of, iL. 388, 398. 
Vanini, Lncilio, ii., 07. Bamed at Pane, ib. 
Varchi, his dialogues, the " Ercobna^" i, 386. 

Praise of Dante sbote Homer by, ib. 
Varenius, STntaxis Oracsi Imgus of, 1, 1TB. 
Yarignon, M., " Nouvelle If teamque** by, i., 388. 
YaroTi, the " Anatomia" of, i., 401 
Yasa, GastsTUS, l, 187. 

Yssari, his paintings in the Siatine Chapel, i, S74.' 
Yasqoei, law writer, i., 387. 
Vassan, de, MM., collect the '* Scaligetana secun- 

da," i., 200, n. 
YaUble, profeeeor ef Hebrew, 1, 180. 
Yatican, librarr of the, i., 4ia 
Yaogehie, M. de, lemarks oo the Frendi language 

by, ii., 287, 402. 
YaamoriAre,de,ii.,83a 
Ysoi, Uid Nicboiaa. poet, i., 881, 344, 346. 
Yega, Gareilaeso de la, i., 8)9, 330. 
, Lope de, Spanish plays (tf, i, 338, n., 301 ; 

ii., 189. His ierlility, i., 301. Yemifieatioo, 388. 

Popularity, ib. Comedy, ib. Tragedy, 383. 

Spiritual plays of, 364. 
Yegetable ptoeraetiooe, on, i., 401. 
Yegiue, Mapbmie, i, 116, 383. 
Velssgnes, History of Spaiiish Poetry bj, L, 338, 
Yeldek, Henryof,!., 48. 
Yelthuysen, ** de lustt et decori," &c., ii., 337. 
Yenice, contest of Pope Paul Y. with, ii., 20. Re- 
public of, 136, 366, 367. 
Yenus, transit of, over the sun, il, 251. Phases of, 

ib. 
Yeracity, ii., 340. 

Yerdier, Biblioth^ue Francis by, i., 387, 418. 
Vergara, Greek Grammar of; i., 178, 2S8. 
Yertunien, Francis, i., 200, n. 
Yesalius, ** de corporis humani iabrica,** i., 238. His 

anatomical discoveries. 838, 403. His disgrace 

and death, 239. See also ii , 269. 
Yeeputio or Vespucci, Americo, his discoTsriee, i., 

148. 
Yettori, Pietro, edition of Ciceronis opera by, i, 

170. His Greek erudition, 177. Vans lectiones 

of, 340, n. Huet's opinion of, 840, 248. 
Viaud or Thiophiie, poet, ii, 171. 
Vicente, Gil, dramas of, i, 140, 227. 
Yico, Eneas, i, 209, 4ia 
Victor Vitensis, edition by Chiflet of, ii, 400. 
Victoria, Francis i, Relectionee theologies of, i, 

384. 
Yictorin of Feltre, i, 06. 
Victorius, Petrus. See Yettori. 
Yida of Cremona, Latin poet, i, 284; ii, 882. 

** Are poetics" of, i., 383. 
Vidua Vidius^ anatomist, i, 839, 404. 
Yieta [Francia Vietej, his reputstion as an algebra- 



I mathematiiftl works. 



ist, i, 236, 838, 398. His i 
ii,244. HU algebra, 246. 
Yi e osse n s, his Neurofvaphia UniTenalia, ii.^43(L 
deldiotisi 



416. 



Vigor or Vigerios, deldiotismis, ii, 15. 

Yigilius Tapsensis, ii., 408k 

YigoeuUMarrille or M. iVArgDBne, nL, 402, 403, & 

Hk M6lanMs de Utttetore, 400. 
VkiMfe, his Perspective, i. 387. 
ViUedieu or Dee Jardins, Madame, ii, 
Villegas, Msnuel Estevan de, ii, 168. 
Villon, French poet, i, 188. 
Vincent de Beauvais, l, 79. 
ViDcentius Lirinensie^ ii, 39, ik, 43. 
Vinci, Lionardo da, painter, i, 126i 127, 238^ 
Viner, abridgment JUm by, ii., 388. 
Yinnius, commentary of, i, 381 ; ii., 341. 
Vifgil, Eclogues of, ii , 378. His iBneid, i, 339, 

ii., 373, 370,408. ContiMMtion by Maphwoa, i, 

115, 383. Caro*b Italian tianslalion, 333. Hit 

Georgics, ii., 381 , 389L Tasso compared with, i, 

334, 336» 30a GameVue conpafsd with, 338. 

8eealeo388,383;ii.4a 

'-, Polydore, i, 133, 134. 

Visconti, contributor to the Biograpbie Unhenene, 

ii, 877, n. 
Yitelli, Comelio, i, 133. 
YiteUo, opUcs oi, i, 77, 234, 388. 
Vitiis sermonie, de, treatise by G. Yoesius, ii., 81. 
Vires, ethical writings of, i, 179, 2ia 
Viviani, solution of the area of the cycloid by, li, 

243,480. 
Veet, Gisbeit, Dissertstienss Tbeokwica oi; iL,64, 

His cootfoversy with Deseartee, 108. 
Voiture. letters of, ii., 68, 224, 826. Poetry e^ 171, 

401; 404, n., 410. 
Voltaire, sarcasms of, ii, 826. Semarks of, i.,333^ 

338 ; fl., 324, 327, 433. Hie poetvy, 371 His 

dramatic worlLs, 386, 388. His style, 40 
Yolkelius, ** de vera Religione," ii , 44. 
Yondel, Dutch writer of tragedy, ii., 173. 174. 
Yoesius, Gerard, philological woffcs, dec, of, i,26% 

n. ; ii., 18, 20, dee., 273. •«Histcria Pelagmna* 

by, 43, n. 
, ieaae, hie Catnlloa and PoBsponiaa Melt, 

ii,373. His «* ArisUrchus.** 873. 
Voyages, early writers of, i., 148, 242. 408; ]i,888L 

£ngliiJi voyages d diKOveiy, i, 407 ; ii, 433. 

Wacb, poems of, i.„ 41. 

Wakefield, Robert, lectures at Cambridge by, i, 182. 
Waldis, Boreard, German fabulist, i, 344. 
Waller, his versification, ii., 181, 372, 378. His 
_panegyric on Cromwell, 373. See also i, 381. 
Wallis,his "History of Algebrs,'*ii, 246. His"In- 

sUtutio Logics," 299, 430. 
Wslpole, Horace, i, 390. Correepondence of, M., 

286,401. 
Walton, Isaac, his Complete Angler, ii, 413. 

, Brian, Polvglott of, ii, 431. 

War, the rights of, treatises on, i, 386, 320 ; ii, 

130, 141, 144, 145, 152, 163, 154. 
Warburton, Bishop, ii., 40. His comments on 

Shakspeare, 204. Remarks of, 294, n., 302. 
Warner, his '« Albion's England," i., 348. 
Warton, Dr., on the French versions of Latin aa- 

thors, i., 01, n. Criticisms of, 123, 109, 170, 229, 

387 ; ii. 187. 
Wealth of nations, ii., 134, 303. 
Webbe, his Discourse of English poetry, i, 204, 

347,387. 
,his travestie of the Shepherd's Kalendar, i, 

350. 
Webster, dramatist, his "Duchess of Malfy," il., 

217. His"VittoriaCorombona,*'2i8. <*Appiiii 

and Virginia,'* ib. 
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